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Kills germs that cling to rugs 


Before starting to sweep or clean, 
sprinkle the rugs, mats, and floors 
with a few drops of Lysol Disinfectant 
diluted with water. 

This kills the germ life that is 
tracked into your rooms and which 
otherwise would be stirred up and 
spread throughout the house. Con¬ 
tagious sickness is often caused that 
way. 

Write for free samples 


Add a little Lysol Disinfectant to 
your scrubbing water, too. Being 
soapy in substance, Lysol Disinfectant 
cleans as it disinfects. 

Use it in solution according to di¬ 
rections on the package. A 50c bottle 
makes 5 gallons of germ-killing solu¬ 
tion. A 25c bottle makes 2 gallons. 

Lysol Disinfectant is also invaluable 
for personal hygiene. 

of other Lysol products 


Lysol Shaving Cream 
in Tubes 

Men like it because it makes an 
easier j ob for the razor. In addition 
it renders the razor and shaving 
brush aseptically clean. Guards 
tiny cuts from infection. At drug¬ 
gists’ everywhere. 


Send a Postcard 
for Free Samples 

Have the men folks try Lysol 
Shaving Cream—they’ll like it. A 
sample of Lysol Toilet Soap will 
also be included. Have the family 
try it. Send your name and ad¬ 
dress on a postcard. 


Lysol Toilet Soap 
25c a Cake 

Quickly works up into a rich, 
creamy lather. Protects the health 
of the skin. It is also delightfully 
soothing, healing, and helpful for 
improving the skin. At druggists’ 
everywhere. 


LEHN & FINK, Inc. 

635 Greenwich Street, New \ork 
Makers of Pcbeco Tooth Paste 

Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Selling Agents for the United States and Canada 
171 Madison Avenue, New York City 10 McCaul Street, Toronto 
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Mrs. WILLIAM BROWN MELONEY Editor 


THE LIFTED CURTAIN—AND LIBERTY 


E VERY once in a while some erring son or 
daughter of Eve gets so intricately entangled 
i with life that he — or she — becomes a subject 
y of newspaper report. The space given to their 
doings or misdoings is proportionate to two factors: 
first, the admitted or assumed importance of the 
people involved in public affairs or society; and, sec¬ 
ond, the unique way in which these people, regard- 
1 less of position, have transgressed the law. 

Recently the publicity given to a case of do¬ 
mestic discord which the principals themselves, 

I not the newspapers, took into court has resulted in 
a storm of criticism and sweeping condemnation of 
I the daily press. As on similar occasions, we have 
found the same cant, the same social snobbery, 
worse, the same intellectual snobbery, underlying 
I it. More than that, we have, with misgiving, 
marked a note of prohibition. Let the newspapers 
be stopped from printing this, prohibited — absolutely 
prohibited —from publishing that! That sounds like 
I an ominous note to us. 

t The Delineator is not a scandal-monger. Yet 
the life of the Republic depends to a very consid¬ 
erable extent upon the freedom, the power and the 
intelligence of its newspapers. 

THE RECORDING ANGEL 


j THE daily lifting of the curtain so that all Ameri- 
1 cans may see conditions as they are and events 
I as they occur is our strongest bulwark. 

Whosoever resents the press resents his country, 
for the daily paper is America as it is. 

J There are yellow, sensational papers; and there 
are yellow sensational people, who wish their news 
delivered with thrills and excitement, to buy them. 

< There are conservative papers which report the 
same news in a more repressed and dignified style for 
smaller groups of the more intellectual classes and 
i there are people to buy them. But it is the same 
news. 

The press of the United States, with a few excep¬ 
tions, does not live by scandal. It tells the news— 
the good and the bad, the inspiring act and the sor¬ 
did one. Like the recording angel, it registers the 
deed as it is done—and there are two sides to the 
ledger. 

I he press is the public. We chafe when the mirror 
is held up before us. But we applaud when it re¬ 
flects the rest of the population. 

ihe men who make our newspapers are, as a whole, 
builders, not destroyers. They come to judgment 
daily. As they serve they grow. 

It we are to change our newspapers, we must 
change ourselves. The fault is not, as we see it, 
with the mirror, but with us—the thing it reflects. 


"W/E KNOW ever so many definitions of thrift, but 
the best, the truest, we think, is one which we 
heard recently from a man who, after many years of 
thoughtlessness, has begun to save something. 

“ Thrift is the instinct of self-preservation in its 
fullest expression.” 


'TTE letter we print below—from the late 
T Franklin K. Lane, the Secretary of the Inter¬ 
ior in Ex-President Wilson’s cabinet—is one of 
our editorial treasures. It reflects, not only his 
personal interest in The Delineator, but the 
active searching interest of the man, absorbed 
in life even up to the moment of his death: 

My Dear Mrs. Meloney: 

I don’t know when 1 shall be fit again but if I 
ever get to writing I am committed and very 
gladly. My congratulations on the new job, like¬ 
wise my sympathy. Perhaps l can give a tip or 
two that will be suggestive: 

1. When will woman go into the Cabinet ? 

2 . What place is she best fitted to fill ? 

3■ Why have we so many styles of shoes and 
other countries so few ? Illustrate with pictures 
of the shod feet of all nations. 

4■ The animals from which your furs come, how 
they live and where, who captures them and how? 

5- The rise of the Chinese women under the Re¬ 
public. The Chinese minister could tell you of 
some journalist in China who could give you 
this with pictures of the new woman in China. 

Cordially, 

Franklin K. Lane. 

These are the words of a man intellectually 
curious and brave. It is an extraordinary 
thing that, this last suggestion of his coincided 
with an idea we were already developing. 
Months ago, we wrote to Wu Ting Fang, late 
Chinese Minister to the United States, asking 
for the story of the new woman in China. 
The span of this old man’s life has been so long, 
its texture so varied, that we wanted his com¬ 
ment upon her emancipation. Only the other 
day his article came—the witty comment of a 
wise old man. It will appear in a coming issue. 
You will be instructed and enlivened. 


TO-MORROW’S CITIZENS 
YV7ITH this issue of The Delineator the Vice- 
vv President of the United States brings to an enc 
the distinguished series of articles begun in June. 

We feel that Mr. Coolidge here and heretofore 
has uttered a message which can not fail to awaken 
the fathers and mothers of America to a new quick¬ 


ness of thought and action in dealing with the rad¬ 
ical forces, native or foreign, who would despoil our 
country of to-morrow’s citizens. 

If character and soundness are to triumph, noth¬ 
ing can be taken for granted. We must see to it 
that teachers and instructors and faculties preach 
not that patriotism is the refuge of cowards, but 
that it is the heritage and pride of free men and 
free women. 

Our vigilance is the price of our children’s liberty 
as well as our own. Those whom we set over them 
or elect to be their guides must teach history from 
the point of view of the truth and the truth alone. 

Our sons and daughters must know a demagog 
for what he is — an oppressor in camouflage, or, as 
Mr. Coolidge writes, “A despot—writ small.” We 
shall have failed if we permit them to meet life be¬ 
lieving that the lasting altars of mankind are built 
from soap-boxes or that the path down the years is 
strewn with either sawdust or roses. 

“BALANCE” 

TT IS quite impossible for us to agree with a 
1 gentleman occupying a professorial position in an 
important Eastern woman’s college in his asserted 
belief that magazine-making is something that can 
be learned in two or three weeks. We have been at 
it a good many years and every day brings to us 
something new to be studied and added to our store 
of experience. But every little while there is an 
issue in which we take a pardonable professional 
pride because it seems to us to be in “balance.” Such 
a one is The Delineator for September. 

We begin in September a new serial by Zona Gale. 
The creator of “Miss Lulu Bett” has done another 
excellent piece of work. She has set, with her char¬ 
acteristically fine skill, the men and women, the com¬ 
edy and tragedy of another American village. 

Arnold Bennett’s serial carries on the adventures 
of poor “Mr. Prohack.” 

To be balanced, the book must be more than en¬ 
tertaining. Its contents include also the story of a 
forty-thousand-dollar hog which will set a good 
many folk thinking and planning and doing. 

The tale of this hog has meant a great deal to the 
babies of America. Babies and hog! A queer juxta¬ 
position! Yet they balance. The fortv-thousand- 
dollar hog has not lived its expensive life in vain. 

With the fashions and the service departments for 
the month up to their long-conceded standard, we 
feel that when you have gone through your Sep¬ 
tember book you will agree with us as to its being 
a balanced product. If you disagree, say so. That 
is one of our ways of learning, and we live to 
learn. 


A COMPLETE TABLE OF CONTENTS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 26 
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TANDING 
against the 
sky-line, on 
the crest of 
his beloved 
Sierra, John 
Muir is the 
most con¬ 
spicuous fig- 
mountain world of 
his body has 


JOHN MUIR—PILGRIM SOUL . 

BY CHARLOTTE KELLOGG 

This is a personal record of the great naturalist and scientist who spent the long years of 
his life saving for America the heart of her continent—her mountains and forests. Mrs. 

Kellogg knew him when she was a little girl in California. Her picture of him is a vivid 
tribute. His figure looms indeed against the skyline as one of the great men of America. 

ever set down better suggested his 
cosmic consciousness. 

In Florida illness called a halt; 
Cuba he reached; but South America 
had for the time to be given up. 
And finally he said good-by to spec¬ 
tacular tropical gardens and took his 
crooked way to California, reaching 
San Francisco in April, 1868. From 
that time the Golden Western State 
was to be as much his home as any 
particular place could be to one to 
whom the whole universe was home. 

He sought out the Sierras and the 
grand Yoscmite Valley almost at 
once, and till the day of his death 
theirs were his most loved haunts 
and the preservation of their beau¬ 
ties his chief concern. He acted as 
guide in the valley to such friends 
as Emerson and Roosevelt. 

A S HE journeyed he studied all 
earth forms — flowers, rocks, 
trees, birds—it is hard to tell which 
attracted him most—unceasingly, 
crammed note-books with his obser¬ 
vations, and, happily, took time to 
make exquisite pencil drawings of 
many objects and scenes. His de¬ 
scriptions may be as awe-inspiring 
as those of storms of the high moun¬ 
tains or auroras of Alaska, or they 
may be as deliciously humorous as 
his lines about silly sheep, or gay as 
his account of that queer, and jolly 
fellow the grasshopper, or tender as 
his lingering over lily-bells or birds 
—they are for all moods and sea¬ 
sons. Of the smaller wild animals, 
the Douglas squirrel remained per¬ 
haps his favorite, and all who have 
read his incomparable dog-story 
“Stickeen”—know how he felt about 
a dog. 

Why has the world followed him in 
such joyous companies? Why did 
his dream of a Sierra Mountain Club 
to which not a favored few, but all 
the people who wished to, might be¬ 
long, so splendidly come true? Why 
have we Muir Woods and lakes and 
Muir trails and lodges as well as 
Muir peaks and glaciers scattered 
throughout all our mountain lands/ 
It was certainly not merely be¬ 
cause of what he knew, but largely 
because of the precious personality, 
the rare human qualities of this teacher-friend. Per 
haps if we look at him for a moment from some single 
more intimate human angle we may better see why he 
was always the greatly loved leader. 

I like, for instance, to remember his inconsistencies. 
Now even the superficial setting down of a few facts in 
his life has shown that no one was more magnificently 
consistent, fundamentally, than John Muir. In the inner 
fastnesses of his spirit he rested sure and tranquil in his 
unalterable faith in the wisdom and goodness of the 
Creator of the universe. His belief in the brotherhood 
of rock and lizard and lily-bell and star and man, hi 
abounding and inclusive love for the whole created, re¬ 
lated cosmos was the stanch activating principle of P 
years, which progressed with superb logic to their close. 

B UT against this rock-ribbed background of convicti 1 
and purpose was thrown delightfully a rare amount 
contradiction and whimsicality. The tall, gaunt natu- 
ralist, with flowing gray beard and kindly blue eye, whe ■ 
glacier-stride along any street was instantly arresting-- 
the simple, great man—was guilty of many endearn - 
inconsistencies. _ . 

He himself was lonely and lost in man-made places, 

Continued on page 34 


ure in the 
America. Though 
passed from the mountain tops, his 
spirit will long remain there. His 
was a fascinating personality. Al¬ 
most all of us have read pages in the 
romantic chapters of his life-story 
that run like the talc of one of the 
poet-prophets of long ago. How 
vivid is our picture of the tall, 
gaunt mountaineer with flowing 
beard, broad forehead and kindly 
blue eye, spending most of his 
seventy-six years in the open, ex¬ 
ploring, interpreting and fighting 
up to within a few days of his death 
to save the beauties of our national 
parks for our children’s children. 

By his personal method of year¬ 
counting, his own life was immea¬ 
surable. “Longest is the life,” he 
said, “that contains the largest 
amount of time-effacing enjoyment— 
of work that is a steady delight.” 

Even as a little boy, on the 
stormy east Scotland coast—he was 
born in Dunbar in April, 1838—he 
found much “time-effacing enjoy¬ 
ment.” 

A S I write, I am turning over a few 
of his unpublished letters on my 
desk and in each I read some tender 
reference to a child or children. In 
one, written when he was seventy- 
five, he says: “Tell darling Jean the 
kiss she sent came airy fast to me 
over the hills, for kisses have wings 
and fly far and never die and they 
make old folks young again. . . . 

When all the sky is diamonds, look at 
Hesperus and Jean and be calm. 

Even in cloud nights like this one, 
the stars are still bright and every 
rain-drop is a jewel like Jean. 

. . . This world is a shaky, bub¬ 
bling place anyhow you take it. 

Earthquakes and the inner earth 

fires over which we float keep the. 

whole rocky globe quaking and boiling forever, and the 

same wild work is going on in the heavens. Yet all is so 

neatly managed by the Housekeeper of the universe that 

on the very slag and cinders of our star baby Jeans and 

baby blue-eyes grow. Therefore have faith and be 

calm.” 

W HEN John was only a lad of eleven his father left 
stormy Dunbar with him, a brother, David, two 
years younger, and Sarah, thirteen years old, to try his 
luck on the far American forest plains. They settled in 
Wisconsin, whither the mother and four other children 
followed, once the home site was assured. Then came the 
tree-felling and clearing years — mixed magic and bitter 
endurance; the hunger foi books and the need to give ex¬ 
pression to a rare inventive gift, which led the thin under¬ 
sized lad to slip down the cold attic stairs of the little 
wooden plains house shortly after midnight to read in 
the kitchen or to work on locks and wheels in the cellar. 
All sorts of things grew under his eager fingers—latches, 
water-wheels and thermometers, and a marvelous clock 
that told the days of the week and month and started 
fires and lighted lamps! More and more he thirsted, for 
an education and believed he might succeed in a machine- 
shop. And kindly, pioneer neighbors encouraged him to 



Photograph by George li. King 


THE TWO “JOHNNIES"—AS JOHN MUIR AND JOHN BURROUGHS CALLED THEMSELVES 
WERE LONG AND DEVOTED FRIENDS. THIS PHOTOGRAPH HAS NEVER BEFORE APPEARED 


take his clock to the State Fair, where he finally arrived, 
carrying his treasure in a sack. It proved an immediate 
sensation, and the young inventor’s hopes were high. 

Then arrived March, 1867, heavily underscored in his 
life calendar! He had long been looking from the wild 
northern forests to the warm gardens of the South and 
dreamed of following them to South America. In March, 
1867, a piece of metal cut into one of his eyes—and 
threatened blindness. By common belief in those days 
the loss of even one eye was an unsurmountable handicap 
in such a profession as mechanics. So through the dark¬ 
room hours he waited and thought, to conclude in the 
end that, even if his eyesight were spared, life was too 
precious to be squandered on belts and saws; that while 
he was “pottering in a wagon factory, God was making a 
world.” 

He determined to use what sight might be left him in 
a study of the process. 

So after his release from the dark room with one eye 
unimpaired he felt the time had come to start on his great 
southward adventure. He went quickly home to his 
family and friends for their “Godspeed” and by Septem¬ 
ber 1867, was off on his now famous one thousand-mile 
walk to the Gulf. The diary of that journey is inscribed, 
“John Muir, Earth-Blanet, Universe,” and nothing he 
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FRIENDS 



I FOUND THAT I ENJOYED THE COMPANIONSHIP 
OF MEN, BUT I WANTED THEM AS FRIENDS 


o r 

LOVERS? 

W. L. Qeorge says that men and 
women are eternal romantics, but 
our readers disagree with him 

M R ■ QEORQE, you may remember, asserted 
that sex tinged and dominated all friendship 
between men and women. Call them beautiful 
friendships if you like, he said, if the truth were out, 
one of the two will develop or suppress a romantic 
interest in the other. Europe thinks of men and 
women only as possible lovers. In America, the 
tradition of comradeship is a national institution. 

The letters that have come into the DELINEATOR 
in answer to Mr. Qeorge’s article suggest that it 
has its cynical critics as well as its loyal defenders. 

We print below a page of excerpts. 

THE EDITOR. 



PROOF ONE WAS A SPLENDID COMPANION 
UNTIL HE FELL IN LOVE WITH ME 


HE fine line between friendship 
and love—is it ever a protective 
barrier? Young men and women 
are conventionally supposed to be 
chasers after the romantic. The 
letters decrying or lauding Mr. 
George prove the contrary. Most 
of them wish to believe that the 
sexes may go to the theater, dis¬ 
cuss literature, art and life without the slightest urge for 
any consummation at the altar. Those who have had 
unfortunate experiences, who are always running into 
love, are cynical, disappointed, inclined to rail at an unfair 
world in which fickle friends change into lovers, instead 
of clinging to the hand-shake of the purely Platonic. 
We submit as an example answer Number One: 

“I believed once friendship between man and woman 
possible, and I want to believe it again. Mr. George’s 
article comes to me at a time when I am in the depths of 
despair—and I want to know a way out. When I was 
catapulted into the world of business, men had become 
interesting to me. I found that I enjoyed their com¬ 
panionship immensely. I wanted them as friends, no 
more. 

“I was delighted in my good fortune in having found 
Proof I. His tastes were similar to mine. Here indeed 
was a pal! Then I found the palship must become either 
everything or nothing. I tried to retain it by ordering 
tnyself to love. It was impossible. 

THE FALSE DECEIVERS! 

DROOF II was slim, dark, inscrutable. He was a real 
^ philosopher—the eternal friend—a man who really 
understood. It was not long before the ardor and deter¬ 
mination of his race was spending itself in a romantic pur¬ 
suit. Perhaps, in the light of Mr. George’s article, this was 
the real difference between the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon 
Vaditions. He laughed at my assertion that friendship 
between man and woman was desirable, or possible. 

Proof III—We’ve had a great time together, ‘jazzing 
around.’ Hikes and dances and card games—but I 
fnow the time limit set on this pleasant relation. 

"Men are a necessary evil! Do they ever think of 
friendship with a woman! Or must we all be Don Juans 
until we find the right one? A cynic said once, ‘A 
' oman marries because she can’t get the man she wants.’ 
It s a lonely world at best—for ‘a woman who believes in 
iriendship with the amatory sex.’ ” 

Vnswer Number Two is more detached in his comment, 
ou' he sees danger ahead: 

‘Men and women can be friends, but their friendship, 
comradeship, has to take distinct account of the fact 
1 ia t passion may—nay, almost certainly will if they are 


of an emotional type—be found a factor in their relations. 

“ ‘But, if this is true,’ some good people will say, ‘ought 
such friendships be sanctioned?’ To which I answer, ‘Bv 
all means — of course with restrictions, and with the frank 
admission of the facts as they are.’ Had we, for instance, 
emphasized only the dangerous qualities of electricity, 
dynamite, gasoline, and the like, where, pray, would the 
bulk of our great material advances be? in the same 
manner this powerful life force in mankind is bound to be 
found dangerous, if not properly coordinated with the 
intellectual and spiritual forces which bear it company. 

THE EUROPEAN TRADITION 

HAT harm, I ask, is there in the acknowledgment 
that men and women naturally attract each other 
in a special way? But this is not saying that every appeal 
to this expression of love should be followed. Our western 
civilization has been built upon the beautiful ideal of a 
single-hearted devotion to one, in so far as the physical 
side of love is concerned. This ideal I uphold, my con¬ 
tention being that in following it we ought not, as we have 
largely done in the past, trample upon the other loves 
which undoubtedly exist. These ought rather to be 
transformed into friendships. 

“How little most of us understand the supreme beauty 
and power of friendship. Mr. George has emphasized 
the truth that many a friend in the end becomes the 
lover. He might better have emphasized the more im¬ 
portant truth, that many a lover becomes the friend. 

This young woman waves the ideals of western culture 
at Mr. George—and all of Europe: “Do we agree with 
Mr. George? We do not, most emphatically; our pretty 
pink-silk balloon remains intact. I am not alone in my 
opinion that Mr. George is presuming when he considers 
England like us. But England, the country of iron-clad 
conventionalities, or France—all continental Europe, 
in fact — has grown, in a thousand years, its own sex tra¬ 
ditions. They are not America’s. The traveler in for¬ 
eign countries has noted the watchfulness of parents, and 
their suspicious attitude toward young men who don’t 
quite come up to the parental idea of the perfect hus¬ 
band. Isn’t it better to slide gently into love, via 
friendship, than to face marriage only through the 
family-arranged betrothal? 

“I know two young people, Russell and Martha— 
friends of long standing. The suggestion to either of 
their parents that maybe the young folks would make a 
go of marriage would be received with incredulous as¬ 
tonishment. Martha likes Russell immensely for his 
kindness, his cleanliness, his congeniality. ‘Marry him!’ 
she says. ‘Oh, no!—but I’ll always be friends with him.’ 
And Russell says the same. You understand — sensible, 
and all that. She is his friend, but marry her — im¬ 


possible! ‘I’ll always be Martha’s friend.’ To-day both 
are married, but their friendship has endured. 

Last, we quote from a young man whose mind classifies 
as readily as Mr. George’s. He speaks the last word for 
the Platonic friendship: 

“I believe implicitly in Platonic friendship between a 
man and a woman; a friendship based purely on respect, 
admiration and a knowledge of principles and tempera¬ 
mental characteristics of the two parties. It may be 
true that it is only in America and the English-speaking 
countries that we find this belief existing. We arc not 
narrowed down by precedent, fables and ancestral traits. 

“In America we believe that love is the greatest thing 
in the world, but we also believe that friendship is a 
close second for honors. I happen to recall several cases 
of genuine friendship, Platonic, if you please, which existed 
for years and in which it needed only a casual meeting or 
a written line to bridge the silence, to find the bonds 
of friendship strong and true, unmarred by time or 
change. 

PLEA FOR THE PLATONIC 

“/^ASE I. A young man beginning to make his mark in 
^ the world met a girl who grew up in the same town 
with him. Friendship sprang up between them. He was, 
at the time, engaged to a girl in a distant city, but later, for 
family reasons, the engagement was terminated. That 
left both the girl and the man free to love each other. 
The girl was fairly popular and had the usual number of 
admirers — the man equally so. No love developed al¬ 
though they spent many hours together, and when she 
moved to a distant city, long letters passed between 
them. He was interested in women as a ‘species’—she 
because he was all man. The girl married a man several 
years her senior, who possessed qualities of stability and 
prudence. The man married a girl entirely his opposite 
in many ways. Both are happy. 

“Case 2. A young civil engineer, standing high in his 
profession, and a young lady of talent and charm meet. 
In course of time they meet and marry their respective 
mates and travel diverse paths, but no marriage ties ever 
erased or made dim the rare comradeship that existed 
between the friends. 

“Case 3. A man of thirty-five accepts and returns the 
friendship of a married woman of fifty-five. He is made 
a friend of the family, respected alike by husband and 
children. This older woman discovered his latent gifts, 
and made him a power in the community. 

“The clash of flint and steel will produce sparks, but 
only where there is inflammable material do they burst 
into the flame. The half-loaf, dimly visualized in the 
friend, makes the whole loaf possible when the right man 
or the right woman appears.” 
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How many of these essen¬ 
tials are lacking in the 
soap you now use? 

1 — Whiteness 

2 — Fragrance 

3 — Abundant Lather 

4 — Easy Rinsing 

5 — Mildness 

6 — Purity 

7— “It Floats” 

Ivory Soap combines all 
seven. 


Get this FREE 


—a generous sample package of Ivory Soap 
Flakes, the new Ivory Soap product for 
the safe laundering of silks, woolens and 
all fine fabrics without 
rubbing. Makes pretty 
clothes last longer. Ad¬ 
dress Section 17-H, De¬ 
partment of Home Eco¬ 
nomics, The Procter A 
Gamble Company, Cin¬ 
cinnati, Ohio. 


£Tp\ISHES shining in the sun—hands as soft and white as if they 
Ls never had touched dishwater—these are the rewards of the 
woman who uses Ivory Soap for the china, silver and glass. 

Ivory Soap, delightful for the toilet, is equally so for dishwashing. 
Everyone likes the thought of its clean sweet whiteness in connec¬ 
tion with the dishes from which we eat. ^ ou will like its effi¬ 
ciency. Its abundant lather makes the washing easy; its perfect rins¬ 
ing prevents the formation of the soapy film that dulls the luster of 
china and glass. 

Ivory soapsuds are as harmless as clear water. Use them for every¬ 
thing, and your daily tasks will take no toll from the beauty of your 
hands. 


IVORY SOAP 


99 m% 


PURE 


in contact with t 
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“I COULDN’T BELIEVE IT.” MISS AGATHA WHISPERED. “I'M THIRTY-ONE YEARS OLD. STUPID AND PLAIN AND IGNORANT.” 


MISS AGATHA’S GARDENER 

The Way to a Man’s Heart . . . Ask Him for Advice 

BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


HE Misses Edith and Agatha 
Leeds, in mourning for their 
parents, arrived in North Bentley 
to spend the Summer at Mrs. 
Cross’s boarding-house, and end¬ 
ed by buying the old Bowser 
place and remaining for good. 

“We can live so much cheaper 
here,” they explained, “and every¬ 
body in North Bentley is so nice.” 

Miss Edith and Miss Agatha must have always found 
everybody so nice, wherever they went. Even when they 
were still in black, and a mention of their old home, some¬ 
where southward, brought the tears close to their eyes, 
they simply could not help enjoying people, treating the 
Most casual caller as if she (or still more he!) were some 
one near and dear to them. They meant it, too. North 
Bentley, with its old Yankee reserve, was suspicious at 
hrst. It couldn’t understand why two attractive “girls,” 
both apparently still under thirty, should want to stay in 
-North Bentley! But, since they did, the village welcomed 
them, reserving the right to think them a little queer. 

1 he village thought them queerer yet when the alterations 
°j: their house began. They put in a heater—that was 
a right, of course. But they took down all the 
Aoves they ripped the china knobs from the house 
boors, and substituted all the old wrought-iron lift and 
P . latches from the barn. The house was spank on the 
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village street, so nobody could miss what was being 
done. But the worst was yet to come. After spending 
the Winter hanging up their portraits and weaving rag 
rugs and rummaging in all the village attics for broken- 
down painted chairs, they appeared at their sccond-story 
front windows one Spring day with pails of dirt, which 
they proceeded to throw out on the shingled roof of the 
veranda. Mrs. Cross sent her husband over post-haste. 

“Hi, girls,” he called, “what yer doin’? That’ll rot 
yer shingles. Yer roof’ll leak.” 

“Then we’ll put up umbrellas,” the girls replied. “We 
just must have moss and green things on the roof of this 
veranda.” 

Mr. Cross watched in amazement while Miss Agatha 
followed the pails of soil with handfuls of seeds. 

While the first crop was germinating on the veranda 
roof the girls set about making a garden behind the 
house. You got to the rear yard by a mossy old bricked 
walk which led through a tangled and partly fallen grape- 
arbor. They had a carpenter prop this arbor up, but the 
garden work they did themselves. The yard was small, 
flanked on one side by the end of the old gray barn, on the 
other by a hedge of tall shrubs. Former occupants had 
used this plot for a stable yard—and it responded nobly to 
cultivation. Soon the grass seed was showing green, the 
beds were full of seedlings A huge old grindstone in the 
barn was laid flat on a chopping-block for an outdoor tea- 
table, impervious to water, and in the center hole where the 
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crank-shaft had been was earth and a seedling planted. 

“My dear, a perpetual centerpiece!” cried Agatha. 

Inside, the house was already a medley of the faded 
elegance the girls had saved from the sale of their former 
home and the prim but often distinguished antique 
furniture the girls had picked up in the neighborhood. 
It set them off perfectly—but that wasn’t why they had 
created this house. They had done it out of sheer love 
for the faintly theatrical and romantic flavor of the 
period they evoked. If the girls could have afforded a 
baby-grand piano, they would not have exchanged it for 
their old square rosewood instrument, with its yellowed 
keys and tinny tinkle. What else would fit under 
grandma’s portrait? 

But when the house was done and paid for, the girls 
had a bad evening going over their accounts. There 
wasn’t much left—not enough to live on; only a few 
hundred a year. 

“And you know, Edith, gardening is so developing,” 
sighed Agatha. “That pink waist I bought just before 
papa died won’t meet within two inches.” 

I think, said Edith, “we shall have to ask man’s 
advice.” 

“I suppose one might advise us, even if none has mar¬ 
ried us,” sighed her sister. “Have you any candidate?” 

“Only Peters, the garage man. He was so nice when 
our chimney got afire.” 

Continued on page 49 


























PART II—THE SYMPATHETIC QUACK 



: DANCING WITH OZZIE MORLEY AND THE MOST SINISTER 
SUSPICIONS crawled into his mind 


MR. PROHACK 

A Novel of the New Poor 
BY ARNOLD BENNETT 


The Story of the Story 


The day of reckoning had come to Mr. Prohack and his 
family. They faced disaster. Living beyond their means, 
their one fear was that they could not keep up their 
accustomed position. They belonged to the English 
salaried middle class. Mr. Prohack was not famous, 
but he belonged to good clubs. Eve, his wife, was 
still beautiful; Sissie, his daughter, had driven an 
ambulance during the war and Charlie, his son, had 
left his youth in Flanders. The Prohacks were mis¬ 
erable in a post-war world. Like the rest of us, they 


were bewildered—financially and socially in this topsy¬ 
turvy age. They couldn’t pretend any more. Their meager 
budget would stretch no farther. Mr. Prohack despaired. 
He struggled in his efforts to economize; he could not 
spare his clubs, his servants, or his food. And then 
the meteor fell. A man whose name he had forgotten 
died in America, and left him a hundred thousand 
pounds. Overnight he was a rich man. And with 
that money, instead of peace, came motor-cars, worries, 
troubles and accidents. Poor Mr. Prohack! 



HE next morning Mr. Prohack 
had a unique shock, for he was 
awakened by his wife coming into 
the bedroom. Never before had 
Mrs. Prohack been known to rise 
earlier than her husband. Also, 
the hour was eight-twenty, where¬ 
as never before had Mr. Prohack 

__ been known, on a working-day, 

to rise later than eight o’clock. He realized with horror 
that it would be necessary for him to hurry. Still, he 
did not jump up. He was not a brilliant sleeper, and he 
had had a bad night. He did not feel very well, de¬ 
spite the fine sensation of riches which rushed reas¬ 
suringly into his arms the moment consciousness re¬ 
turned. 

“Arthur,” said Mrs. Prohack, who was m her Chinese 
robe, “do you know that girl hasn’t been home all night? 
Her bed hasn’t been slept in!” 

“Neither has mine,” answered Mr. Prohack. What 

girl?” . • 

“Sissie of course! 

“Ah! Sissie!” murmured Mr. Prohack as if he had 
temporarilv forgotten that such a girl existed. Didn t 
I tell you last night she mightn’t be back?” 

“No, you didn’t! And you know very well you 

didn’t!” , T , „ 

“Honestly,” said Mr. Prohack, ‘I thought I did. 

“Do you suppose I should have slept one wink if I d 
thought Sissie wasn’t coming home?” 

“Yes, I do. The death of Nelson wouldn’t keep you 
awake. And now either I shall be late at the office, or 
else I shall go without my breakfast. I think you might 

have wakened me.” _ 

Mrs. Prohack replied in a peculiar tone: What does 
it matter if you are late for the office?” 

Mr. Prohack sat up, and Mrs. Prohack had a full view 
of his face for the first time that morning. . 

“Arthur!” she exclaimed, absolutely and in an instant 
forgetting her daughter. “You’re ill!” 

H E THOUGHT how agreeable it was to have a wife 
who was so marvelously absorbed in his being. 
There was something uncanny, something terrible, 
in it. 

“Oh, no, I’m not,” he said. “I swear I m not. I m 
very tired, but I’m not ill.” 

“But your face is as yellow as a cheese, protested 

Eve, frightened. 

“It may be,” said Mr. Prohack. 

“You won’t get up.” 

“I shall get up.” . 

Eve snatched her hand mirror from the dressing-table 
and gave it to him with a menacing gesture. He admit¬ 
ted to himself that the appearance of his face was per¬ 
haps rather alarming at first sight, but really he did not 
feel ill; he only felt tired. 

“It’s nothing. Liver.” He made a move to emerge 
from the bed. “Exercise is all I want.” 

He saw Eve’s lips tremble; he saw tears hanging in her 
eyes; these phenomena induced in him the sensation u 
having somehow committed a solecism or a murder. H 
at once knew himself defeated. He thought how anno\ 
ing it was to have a woman in the house who was so 
marvelously absorbed in his being. She was wrong, 
but her unreasoning desperation triumphed over hi. 

calm sagacity. . , 

“Telephone for Doctor Veiga,” said Mrs. I rohack ti 
Machin, for whom she had rung. “And ask him to conn 




t y it tx _ .1, >> 


N OW Mr. Prohack had heard of, but never seen, Doc¬ 
tor Veiga. He had more than once listened to th 

Portuguese name on Eve’s lips, and the man had bee, 
mentioned more than once at the club. Mr. Prohack 
knew that he was, if not a foreigner, of foreign descent 
and hence he did not like him. Moreover, he had 
doubts about the fellow’s professional qualifications. 
Therefore he strongly resented his wife s order, and as 
soon as Machin had gone he expressed himself. 

“Anyway,” he said curtly, after several exchanges 
“I shall see my own doctor, if I see any doctor at a 

which is doubtful.” , , 

Eve’s response was to kiss her husband. And she 

said in a sweet, noble voice: . 

“It’s I that want Doctor Veiga’s opinion about yoi, 
and I must insist on having it. And what’s more, yc 
know I’ve never cared for your friend, Doctor I ’lott. 
never seems to be interested. He scarcely listens - 
what you have to say. He scarcely examines you. i - 
just makes you think your health is of no importance 
all, and it doesn’t really matter whether you’re ill or we *, 
and that you may get better or you mayn t, and tn 
he’ll humor you by sending you a bottle of son 
thing.” 
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“Stuff!” said Mr. Prohack. “He’s a first-rate fellow. 
No infernal nonsense about him! And what do you 
* know about Veiga I should like to be informed?” 

"I met him at Mrs. Cunliff’s. He cured her of cancer.” 

“You told me Mrs. Cunliff hadn’t got cancer at all.” 

“Well, it was Doctor Veiga who found out she hadn’t, 
and stopped the operation just in time. She says he 
saved her life, and she’s quite right. He’s wonderful!” 

Mrs. Prohack was now sitting on the bed. She gazed 
at her husband’s features with acute apprehension and 
yet with persuasive grace. 

“Oh, Arthur!” she murmured. “You are a worry to 
me!” 

Mr. Prohack, not being an ordinary Englishman, knew 
himself beaten, for the second time that morning. He 
dared not trifle with his wife in her earnest, lofty mood. 

“I bet you Veiga won’t come,” said Mr. Prohack. 

“He will come,” said Mrs. Prohack blandly. 

“How do you know?” 

“Because he told me he’d come at once if ever I asked 
him. He’s a perfect dear.” 

“Oh, I know the sort!” Air. Prohack said sarcasti¬ 
cally. “And you’ll see the fee he’ll charge!” 

“W hen it’s a question of health money doesn’t matter.” 

“It doesn’t matter when you’ve got the money. 
You’d never have dreamed of having Veiga this time 
yesterday. You wouldn’t even have sent for old Plott.” 

Mrs. Prohack merely kissed her husband again, with a 
kind .of ineffable resignation. Air. Prohack, helpless, 
examined the ceiling, and decided to go to the office in 
the afternoon. He tried to be unhappy but couldn’t. 
Eve was too funny, too delicious, too exquisitely and in¬ 
genuously “firm,” too blissful in having him at her 
mercy, for him to be unhappy. To say nothing of the 
hundred thousand pounds! And he knew that Eve also 
was secretly reveling in the hundred thousand pounds. 
Doctor Veiga was her first bite at it. 

1 AOCTOR VEIGA arrived with surprising promptitude, 
f-' Mr. Prohack was prejudiced against the fellow be¬ 
fore he came into the bedroom, simply because Eve, on 
hearing the noise of a car and a door-bell had hurried 
down-stairs, and a considerable interval had elapsed be- 
tween the doctor’s entrance into the house and his ap¬ 
pearance at the bedside. Air. Prohack guessed easily 
that those two had been plotting against him. Strange 
how Eve could be passionately loyal and basely deceitful 
simultaneously. 

Doctor Veiga was fattish and rather shabby; about 
sixty years of age. Pie spoke perfectly correct English 
with a marked foreign accent. His demeanor was bland, 
slightly familiar, philosophical and sympathetic. He ex¬ 
amined heart, pulse, tongue. Pie tapped the torso. lie 
asked many questions. Then he took an instrument out 
ol a leather case which he carried, and fastened a strap 
round Mr. Prohack’s forearm and attached it to the in¬ 
strument, and presently Mr. Prohack could feel the 
strong pulsations of the blood current in his arm. 

Dear, dear!” said Doctor Veiga. “One hundred and 
seventy-five. Blood pressure too high. Aluch too high! 
Must get that down.” 

Eve looked as though the end of the world had been 
announced, and even Mr. Prohack had qualms. Ten 
minutes earlier Air. Prohack had been a strong, healthy 
man, a trifle unwell, in a bedroom. He was suddenly 
transformed into a patient in a nursing home. 

“A little catarrh,” said Doctor Veiga. 

“I’ve got no catarrh,” said Mr. Prohack with con¬ 
viction. 

‘Yes, yes. Catarrh of the stomach. Probably had it 
for years. The duodenum is obstructed. A little acci¬ 
dent that easily happens.” 


1JTE ADDRESSED himself as it were, privately, to 
~ I Mrs. Prohack. “The duodenum is no thicker 
than that.” He indicated the pencil with which he 
was already writing in a pocket-book. “We’ll get it 

right.” 


What is the duodenum?” Air. Prohack wanted to cry 
out. But he was too ashamed to ask. It was hardly 
conceivable that he, so wise, so prudent, had allowed 
over forty years to pass in total ignorance of this im¬ 
portant item of his own body. He was deeply im¬ 
pressed, by the rapidity and assurance of the doctor’s 
diagnosis. It was wonderful that the queer fellow could 
in a lew minutes single out an obscure organ no bigger 
Wan a pencil and say: “There is the ill.” The fellow 
mi ght be a quack, but sometimes quacks were men of 
genius. His shame and his alarm quickly vanished un- 
( ‘‘‘ r the doctor’s reassuring and bland manner. So much 
so lq at when Doctor Veiga had written out a prescrip¬ 
tion, Mr. Prohack said lightly: 

7 suppose I can get up though?” 

Io which Doctor Veiga amiably replied: 

, 1 shall leave that to you. Perhaps if I tell you you’ll 

be lucky if you don’t have jaundice. . . ! But I think you 
“ 11 lucky. I’ll try to look in again this afternoon.” 
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MR. FROHACK WOULD HAVE PREFERRED HER TO WAIT FOR HIM; BUT WHEN EVE GOT AN IDEA INTO 
HER HEAD IT TOOK PRECEDENCE OF EVERYTHING ELSE IN THE EXTERNAL WORLD 


These last words staggered both Mr. and Mrs. Pro¬ 
hack. 

“I’ve been expecting this for years. I knew it would 
come,” Airs. Prohack breathed tragically. 

And even Mr. Prohack reflected aghast: “My God! 
Doctor calling twice a day!” 

RUE, “duodenum” was a terrible word. 

Mrs. Prohack gazed at Doctor Veiga as at a high- 
priest, and waited to be vouchsafed a further message. 

“Anyhow, if I find it impossible to call, I’ll telephone,” 
said Doctor Veiga. 

Some slight solace in this! 

Mrs. Prohack, like an acolyte, personally attended the 
high-priest as far as the street, listening with acute at¬ 
tention to his recommendations. When she returned 
she had. put on a carefully bright face. Evidently she 
had decided, or had been told, that cheerfulness was es¬ 
sential to ward off jaundice. 

“Now, that’s what I call a doctor,” said she. “To 
think of your friend Plott. .. ! I’ve telephoned for a mes¬ 
senger-boy to go to the chemist’s.” 

“You’re at liberty to call the man a doctor,” an¬ 


swered Mr. Prohack. “And I’m at liberty to call him a 
fine character-actor.” , 

“I knew the moment you sat up it was jaundice,” said 
Mrs. Prohack. 

“Well,” said Air. Prohack, “I lay you five to one I 
don’t have jaundice. Not that you’d ever pay me if you 
lost.” 

Mrs. Prohack said: 

“When I saw you were asleep at after eight o’clock this 
morning I knew there must be something serious. I felt 
it. However, as the doctor says, if we take it seriously 
it will soon cease to be serious.” 

“He’s not a bad phrase-maker,” said Air. Prohack. 

TN THE late afternoon Doctor Veiga returned like an 
old and familiar acquaintance. Mr. Prohack felt 
worse; and the room, lighted by one shaded lamp, had 
begun to look rather like a real sick-room. Mr. Prohack, 
though he mistrusted the foreign accent, the unprofes¬ 
sional appearance, and the adventurous manner, was 
positively glad to see his new doctor, and indeed felt 
that he had need of succor. 

“Yes,” said Doctor Veiga, after investigation, “my 
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opinion is that you’ll escape jaundice. In four or five 
days you ought to be as well as you were before the at¬ 
tack. 1 don’t say how well you were before.” 

Mr. Prohack instantly felt better. 

“It will be very awkward if 1 can’t get back to the 
office early next week,” said he. 

“I’m sure it will,” Doctor Veiga agreed. “And it 
might be still more awkward if you went back to 
the office early next week and then never went any 
more.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Doctor Veiga smiled understanding^ at Mrs. Prohack, 
as though he and she were the only grown-up persons in 
the room. 

“Look here,” he addressed the patient, “I see I shall 
have to charge you a fee for telling you what you 
know as well as I do. How old are you.-"” 


“I feel,” said he, “that this is the darndest swindle 
that ever was. If I hadn’t come into a fortune I 
should have been back at the office the day after to¬ 
morrow'. In about eight hours, with the help of that 
mountebank, you’ve changed me from a sane, normal 
man into a blooming valetudinarian who must run all over 
the earth in search of health. I’ve got to ‘ Winter’ 
somewhere, have I? You’ll see. It’s absolutely incred¬ 
ible.” He yawned. 

H E KNEW that it was the disturbed duodenum that 
caused him to yawn, and that also gave him a dry 
mouth and a peculiar taste. 

“Yes, darling,” Eve smiled above him the smile of her 
impenetrable angelicism. “Yes, darling. You’re bet¬ 
ter.” 


“Darling, where is Charlie staying in Glasgow?” 

“Why?” 

“I want to telegraph him.” 

“What about?” 

“Never mind.” 

“I shan’t tell you the address unless you promise to 
show me the telegram. I intend to be master in my 
own house even if 1 am dying.” 

Thus he saw the telegram: “Father ill in bed what is 
the best motor-car to buy. Love. Mother.” 

“Have you taken leave of your senses?” he cried 
Then he laughed. What else was there to do? What 
else but the philosopher’s laugh w T as adequate toithe 
occasion? Mr. Prohack no longer attempted to fight 
against the situation, which was like a net winding itself 
round him. 

SISSIE’S BUSINESS 


“■pORTY-SIX ” 

a “A difficult age. You can run an 
engine ten hours a day for fifty years. 
But it’s worn; it’s second-hand. And 
if you keep on running it ten hours 
a day you’ll soon discover how worn 
it is. But you can run it five hours a 
day for- another twenty years with 
reasonable safety and efficiency. V ou 
aren’t the man you were, Mr. Prohack. 
You feel tired. The moment you feel 
tired your waste products are beginning 
to pile up. Look at those finger-joints! 
Waste products! Why don’t you sleep 
well? You say the more tired you are 
the worse you sleep. Morpheus him¬ 
self wouldn’t sleep if his body w-as a 
mass of friction-producing waste pro¬ 
ducts from top to toe. You aren’t a 
body and soul, Mr. Prohack. \ou’re 
an engine. I wish you’d remember 
that and treat yourself like one. The 
moment you feel tired, stop the engine. 
If you don’t, it’ll stop itself. It pretty 
nearly stopped to-day. You need lu¬ 
brication too. The best lubricant is a 
tumbler of hot water four times a 
day. And don’t take coffee, or any 
salt except what your cook puts into 
the dishes. All that I’ve told you I 
know by heart, because I’m saying it 
to men of your age every day of my 
life.” 

Mr. Prohack felt like a reprimanded 
schoolboy. He feared the wrath to 
come. 

“Don’t you think my husband ought 
to take a long holiday?” Eve put in. 

“Well, of course he ought,” said Doc¬ 
tor Veiga, opening both mouth and eyes 
in protest against such a silly question. 

“Six months?” 

“At least.” 

“Where ought he to go?” 

“Doesn’t matter. Portugal, the 
Riviera, Switzerland. But it’s not the 
season yet for any of these places. _ If 
he wants to keep on pleasant terms with 
nature he’ll get out his car and motor 
about his own country for a month or 
two. After that he might go to the 
Continent. But of course he won’t. 
I know these official gentlemen. If 
you ask them to disturb their routine 
they’ll die first. They really would 
sooner die.” 



QNE evening, ten days later, Mr. 


THESE THINGS I LOVE 


These things I love, and they are friends to me — 
A pearl-pink east above the summer sea, 

A cold green sunset over snow-waved fields, 

The earthly incense that the furrow yields. 

These things 1 love because they bring me peace — 
The hush that comes when evening bird songs 
cease, 

The setting moon above the mountain wall, 

The drift of leaves across the road in fall. 


M 


Y husband will take six months’ 
holiday,” said Eve quietly. “I 
suppose you could give the proper cer¬ 
tificate? You see in these Government 
departments-’ ’ 

“I’ll give you the certificate to-morrow,” he said. 

Mr. Prohack was pretending to be asleep, or at least 
to be too fatigued and indifferent to take notice of 
this remarkable conversation, but as soon as Doctor 
Veiga had blandly departed under the escort of Eve, he 
slipped out of bed and cautiously padded to the land¬ 
ing where there was a bookcase. 

“Duodenum. Duodenum. Must be something to do 
with twelve.” Then he found a dictionary and brought 
it back into the bedroom and consulted it. “So it’s twelve 
inches long, is it?” he murmured. He had just time to 
plunge into bed and pitch the dictionary under the bed 
before his wife returned. 

She was bending over him. 

“Darling!” He opened his deceiving eyes. Her 
face was within a foot of his. “How do you feel 
now?” 


These things l love because they are so fair — 
My woodland path through banks of maiden¬ 
hair, 

The shad bush shining in the naked wood, 

The mountain hiding in its cloudy hood. 

These things I love, but more than all the rest 
I love the longing and the eager quest 
For beauty dreamed, that makes us still aspire 
Beyond the world rim to the heart’s desire. 

WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


The worst was that she had beaten him on the primary 
point. He could not deny, even to himself, that he was 
ill. Not gravely, only somewhat. But supposing that 
he was gravely ill! Supposing that old Plott would 
agree with all that Veiga had said! It was conceivable. 
Misgivings shot through him. And Eve had him at her 
sweet mercy. He was helpless. She was easily the 
stronger. She lowered her head further and gave him 
a long, fresh, damp kiss. They were very intimate, 
with an intimacy that her enigmatic quality could 
not impair. He was annoyed, aggrieved, rebellious, 
but extremely happy in a weak sort of way. He 
hated and loved her, he despised and adored her, he 
reprehended and admired her—all at once. What spe¬ 
cially satisfied him was that he had her to himself. The 
always impinging children w r ere not there. He liked this 
novel solitude of two. 


Prohack slipped out of his own 
house as stealthily as a thief might have 
slipped into it. The unseen, unfelt, sin¬ 
ister duodenum no longer mysteriously 
deranged his whole engine. Only a con¬ 
tinual sensation of slight fatigue in¬ 
dicated all the time that he was not 
victoriously disposing of his waste 
products. But he could walk mildly 
about; and to any uninstructed ob¬ 
server he bore a close resemblance to 
a healthy man. 

Four matters worried him of which 
three may be mentioned imme¬ 
diately. He could not go to the Trea¬ 
sury. Elis colleague, Hunter, had 
amiably called the day after his seizure, 
and Mrs. Prohack had got hold of Hun¬ 
ter. Mr. Prohack had remained in per¬ 
fect ignorance of the machinations of 
these two for eight days, at the end of 
which period he received by post an 
official document informing him that 
My Lords of the Treasury had granted 
him six months’ leave of absence for 
reasons of ill-health. How could he, 
with decency, appear at his office 
seemingly vigorous when it had been 
officially decided that he was too ill 
to work? And Mr. Prohack desired 
greatly to visit the Treasury. The 
habit ’ of a lifetime had been broken 
in a moment, and since Mr. Prohack 
was the creature of that habit he 
suffered accordingly. 

The second matter had to do with 
his clubs. He was cut off from his 
clubs. Partly for the same reason as 
that which cut him off from the 
Treasury—for both his clubs were 
full of civil servants, and partly be¬ 
cause he was still somehow sensitive 
concerning the fact of his inheritance. 
It was already, through Mr. Softly 
Bishop, the talk of certain official and 
club circles, and Mr. Prohack appre¬ 
hended that every eye would be curi¬ 
ously upon him if he should set foot in a 
club. He could not bear that, and he 
could not bear the questions and the 
pleasantries. One day he would have 
to bear them—but not yet. 

The third matter that worried him 
was that he could not, even in secret, 
consult his own doctor. How could he 
go to old Plott and say: “Plott, old 
man, I’ve been ill, and my wife insisted 
upon having another doctor, but I’ve 
come to ask you to tell me whether or 
not the other doctor’s right.-'” The 
thing was impossible. Yet he badly 
wanted to verify Veiga by Plott. He still mistrusted 
Veiga, though his mistrust lessened daily, despite his 
wish to see it increase. _ _ 

He attributed all the worries to his wife. I pay 
a fine price for that woman,” he thought as 1 
left the house; “a rare fine price!” But as for he: 
price, he never haggled over it. She was his fir 
necessary of life. She had gone out after dinner to s< 
an acquaintance about a housemaid, for already s 
was reorganizing the household on a more spacioi -■ 
scale; but she would have disapproved of him breakn : 
loose into his clubs at night, and so the terror oi the 
departments stole forth, intimidated by that moral i 
fluence which she left behind her. Undoubtedly, sin ' 
the revolt of the duodenum, hej grip of him had se> 
sibly tightened. 

Continued on pa&e 46 
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ARCHIE STUCK TO HIS OARS THE REST OF THAT DAY AND NIGHT WHILE DETH, IN THE STERN, GAZED AT HIM WITH LOVE-FILLED EYES 


RESERVED 

BY FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 



SYCHOLOGISTS have advanced 
the theory that every man and 
woman has within his and her 
brain a sector to which they have 
given the title, the “reserved 
area;” a nook offering a sacred re¬ 
treat when normal reasoning 
processes press too hard against 
the instincts. 

I am thinking particularly of Archie Stewart and Beth 
Paxton. If their wild excursion beyond the pale does not 
come within this category, I have nothing better to offer. 
_ Stewart, son of Simeon Stewart, president of a good- 
sized Western railroad, was one of those tall, black-haired 
daredevils, for whom up to the age of twenty-four every 
one predicted a sudden and violent death. He was in an 
Eastern college when the great war broke out. He left 
within two months for France where he joined the Foreign 
Legion. Inside of ninety days he was pretty well shot up. 
f hen, in spite of a slight limp, he managed to get into the 
ambulance service where he remained until armistice day. 

ft was while on a furlough to Paris in the Fall of 1918 
that he met Beth Paxton. That was a dangerous time 
for meetings of this sort, because, for the moment, most 
ul l he conventional bars were down. Of course in her 


case there were barriers enough left. 

^ ' ; he was a fine type of slim-waisted, straight-seeing 
'Merican college girl. She hailed from Boston, where 
r three generations the Paxtons had lived and practised 


law and served on directorates. At Wellesley she had 
won the college tennis-championship in her junior year. 
She did not pretend to be anything else but a woman, and 
she treated men as though they were men. When she 
laughed she looked like sixteen, and when she was 
thoughtful she looked like the twenty-three years she had 
really lived—the last two in war-time Paris. 

TT SEEMS, also, that she was engaged, although Stewart 
did not know anything about this. She was engaged to 
Ur. Leroy Harding Derby, a major on the medical staff 
of the A. E. F., a decent, serious fellow she had known 
all her life. He was from Boston and always had been 
and always would be. He had done some really notable 
laboratory work on the field in connection with anti¬ 
dotes for gas cases. The armistice found him still at 
work at one of the big base-hospitals near the front. 
Everything considered, he was undoubtedly better em¬ 
ployed just then than Stewart, who had found a good- 
sized check from his father waiting for him, and was do¬ 
ing his best to get rid of it in a fashion consistent with the 
notable historic event he was celebrating. 

It was late in the day that he found himself walking 
in the Luxembourg gardens. There was some one with 
him. He did not know who she was, but she had told 
him a pitiful story and he had given her one of his few re¬ 
maining bank-notes. She had taken his arm and was 
urging him to trust himself to her and he was protesting 
that he wished to stay outdoors. 


She was edging him toward the Boulevard when Beth 
Paxton came hurrying along on her way home. As she 
passed, Stewart raised his hat, on general principles. 
She smiled, although failing to recognize him, and passed 
on. Then she paused and turned. She was quite sure 
she had never seen this tall young fellow in the uniform 
of a service kindred to hers, but she was quite sure also 
that she understood his present plight. 

Making all allowance for the historic occasion, it was a 
bit disgusting that men who had handled themselves so 
well up to now could not see themselves through in the 
same spirit. But if they did not— There was a wist¬ 
fulness about his vague, good-natured smile that appealed 
to her. And this — this creature who had fastened her¬ 
self to him was going about her task deliberately. 

W ITH lips compressed, Beth Paxton retraced her steps 
and again passed Stewart. Again he raised his hat 
and made deep obeisance. 

“Can I help you?” she asked in English—American 
English. 

The very sound of her clear voice sobered him some¬ 
what. He freed himself from the arm within his. The 
rouged, ruby-lipped lady sidled off. 

“Going home,” he muttered. “Lost m’ way.” 

“Where are you stopping?” she asked. 

He tried to think, but her steady eyes embarrassed 
him. 

Continued on page 3 7 
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ENEMIES 

of the 

REPUBLIC 

They Must Be Resisted 


BY CALVIN COOL1DGE 

Vice-President of the United States 


The third and concluding article of the series written specially for 
THE DELINEATOR by the Vice-President. This summary of the 
argument is a call to all America .—THE EDITOR 


N THE two articles already published in The Delineator there has been set 
out with some detail, and in so far as possible from original sources, a report of 
var’ous examples of a state of mind which results in certain radical actions. 

This has included the actions of people out in the country, of children and teachers 
in the public schools, of students and members of the faculties of some of our univer¬ 
sities and colleges and of representatives of the clergy, together with some insight into 
the efforts and organization of those who are attempting to promulgate radical 
doctrines. 

There are those who are spreading these ideas and there are those who are re¬ 
ceiving them. The range of motive is very wide in both. It affects all types of education. 

It reaches from a proper and scholarly presentation of a history of thought and action in some of our 
colleges, with a purpose to support what is sound and reject what is false, along through what are probably 
honest convictions seeking converts to their ways of belief, down to those who seek to overthrow the gov¬ 
ernment by teaching children the absurdity that it has defrauded them, filling them with a desire to 
plunder and directing them to books likely to produce injurious results. 

It is folly to say that this will have no effect. It will and does have effect. It demands the stoutest 
resistance; but a resistance often tempered with much sympathy for those who are resisted. 

Such a state of mind in many people, in different though somewhat related walks of life, does not occur 
by accident. There is a real reason for it. If any remedy is to be found, there is necessary first of all a 
diagnosis of the cause—of the real malady. 

THAT “VAGUE LONGING” 

O UR world is far from perfect. Men are finite. They work always under limitations. They are 
limited by time, limited by place. Accomplishment is always the result of a process—the finding 
out of conditions, a'plan for betterment, the execution of the plan. 

Who can behold what has been going on in the world through all generations and doubt that such 
method is being carried out? That it has not yet reached its final fulfilment by no means justifies the 
conclusion that the plan is all wrong and must be discarded for some other. On the other hand, it is an 
encouraging fact that people are dissatisfied, that they want to better human conditions. That is at the 
basis of all progress. 

But beware of the method proposed. The accumulated experience of all the past can not be disre¬ 
garded. Much of it may be wrong, but it is preposterous to suppose that it does not embody the method 
and the only method of a sure progress. 

What then is the highest common denominator of all this radical discontent? In general, it is a vague 
longing for what is not and an attempt to obtain it by improper means. So far as it can be expressed in legal 
terms, it is a rebellion against authority—and duly constituted authority. 
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REBELLION 

C HILDREN rebel at the authority of teachers and 
parents, teachers rebel at the authority of school 
boards, college faculties rebel at the authority -of presi¬ 
dents and trustees, and the people rebel at the authority 
of government. 

This is defended as a right to freedom of speech and 
freedom of expression. It is the claim of each indi¬ 
vidual to the right to substitute his own private will for 
the public will in all government affairs, in all private 
affairs, both legal and moral, and to substitute inclina¬ 
tion for obligation. It means confiscation—the confis¬ 
cation of every material and moral achievement of the 
race, the complete surrender of the soul to the body, the 
supremacy of the flesh over the spirit. 

A part of this comes from an entire misconception of 
democracy, which does not mean a lack of government 
or a diminution of authority. It does not mean anarchy. 
As all know, but as some always disregard, it means 
the rule of the people. But it is none the less a rule, 
none the less an exercise of authority. 

GOVERNMENT DEFINED 

OELF-G0VERMENT is none the less government. 
^ If the rule is taken out of the rule of the people, it 
will of necessity be placed somewhere else. It can not 
be abolished. It has been the universal experience of 
history that when democracy breaks down, despotism 
takes its place. The demagog is always a despot— writ 
small. 

This brings us to the inquiry of why the people or any 
other sovereignty should exercise any authority. Why 
is not every one free to do as he pleases? 

Perhaps it is answer enough to say, as all can readily 
see, that this is not possible. But there is a deeper 
reason. 

The human race has not created authority any more 
than it has created gravitation, or electricity, or the 
procession of the equinoxes 

The race is born into authority. It is. It has always 
existed and wherever the race exists authority is exer- 
ised. It is the relationship that exists between one 
man and the rest of his fellow men. Man did not 
create it. 

He can not escape it. He can only recognize it, as 
he must, at his peril, recognize the forces of the uni¬ 
verse. It came into being with the creation. It has 
the sanction of the Creator. It is righteous. 

One person may have no authority over another per¬ 
son. Society or the state is not the sum of all persons. 
It is a relationship. Authority, rule, law, simply mean 
the realizing of that relationship and the discovery of 
rules for living in accordance with it. 
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Self government is none the less government. 
The demagog is always a despot—writ small. 
The race never gets something for nothing. 


Radical discontent? In general it is a vague longing 
for what is not and an attempt to obtain it by improper 
means. ... It is a rebellion against authority. 


The saving grace of capital is that it must be put to 
service or it is diminished in value and finally destroyed. 


It is seldom that an observance of the law will not go 
far in the remedy of public ills. 


PUBLIC WILL SUPREME 

THE only choice open to the race is the determination 
1 of who shall exercise this authority. Americans long 
a r o determined that to rule is a function that belongs to 
the people and the people alone. They forever put an 
end to the claims of class privilege, aristocracy, or 
proletariat. They enthroned the public will. 

As a' person can stand erect and be master of his own 
movements only by obedience to the nature of gravita¬ 
tion, so he can be free and master of his own actions 
o ily by obedience to the nature of the relationship into 
which he is born, and which has found expression by 
men everywhere and at all times, increasingly toward 
1 rfection, in constituted government. Nowhere is this 
more perfect than under American institutions. To such 
'i government, to such institutions, recognizing the 
right and providing the means for the people to perfect 
t hem, loyalty and obedience are not only expedient for 

ne benefit of each citizen, but they rise above that into the realm of a positive virtue. 

PROPERTY 

( jOVERNMENT is the ultimate protector of all rights. Rights never attach to 
J things, but always to persons. Property has no rights. Persons have rights 
ich apply to themselves and rights which apply to property, but they are all the 
yhts of persons to whatever they apply. And all are entitled to the protection of 
the law. 

Vgitation about the distribution and the right of ownership of property is not new. 
1 er e have been plans proposed, running over thousands of years, to abolish individual 
0 aership, or to limit it. They have often been tried—never with success. The main 
Gon is that they run counter to the nature of mankind. People in general feel and 
* nv that they have a right to private ownership of property. 

e say that a man is entitled to what he earns. That is right. Each person is 
1 titled, to be rewarded in accordance with the extent of his service. This encourages 
mterprise, but outlaws profiteering. The rule is plain, albeit the application is difficult. 

1 J'is rule places no limit on the property one may rightfully have, but a very strict limit 
’’ ! me use to which it is put. There is a duty required of the owner of the property after 
; has rightfully secured it. He must use it for the service of society. Here is the whole 
source of the conflict. 

Ue have never found any one too rich to build railroads to give us transportation, 

' 1 r banks to provide us credit, or start stores to furnish us goods, or endow schools 
:j! 1 hospitals. Property is power. No one is too powerful so long as the power is 
u '”\ for service. And the saving grace of capital is that it must be put to service or it 
b diminished in value and finally destroyed. See how every one despises the miser. 


When a college professor is disloyal to the Govern¬ 
ment he is no longer a college professor. . . . 


The government can have no power to raise taxes to 
employ advocates of its own destruction. . . . The gov¬ 
ernment has no power to charter disloyalty. 


There is much cant about academic freedom. It can 
not survive as something different from the freedom 
of all citizens. 

In their scramble (our colleges) to teach commercial¬ 
ism have they forgotten that character does not come 
from economic development ? Sound economic de¬ 
velopment comes from sound character. 


Pie buries his talent. Even money must be invested; 
that is, given to some one else to use, or it earns noth¬ 
ing. Unless it is put to service it loses its power as 
money. 

Each person is born into the world a being entitled to 
have power—all the power that can be used for service. 
By their very nature persons are entitled to have private 
property. Any institution which undertakes to deny 
this will finally fail. Those which provide for it will 
thereby promote success and increase the general welfare. 

The only way to enlarge the material welfare of man¬ 
kind is by increasing production and adding to the general 
store. Under free institutions such a general store must 
distribute itself or the owners of it will find it of no value. 
Even corn which is not disbributed becomes so lacking 
in value as to be used for fuel. 

REGULATION 

TT HAS long been established that any kind of power, 
J- whether arising from property or otherwise, which.is 
being used contrary to the public welfare—that is, not 
used for service—may be regulated by the government. 
This is the true principle which controls, not the owner¬ 
ship, but the use of property. 

These are very short statements of the principles, with 
little supporting argument, which require Americans to 
support the American government and to recognize the 
right of private ownership of property, limited in use, 
but limited in amount only by the ability of the owner 
to use it in service. Any other principle does not exalt, 
but degrades, and denies the nobility of man. Stated 
in its simplest terms, it means that each person must 
live in accordance with the laws of his own nature. And 
every person is a natural-born capitalist. 

The theory seems plain, but is not half as plain as 
the teachings of history. In our eagerness to cash in at 
once all knowledge we have either neglected or scoffed 
at history. It has been called old-fashioned. It has 
been asserted that because men reacted in a certain 
way long ago was no sign they would react that way 
now. But human nature does not change. It is the 
most constant factor with which we come in con¬ 
tact. 

Under the same conditions it reacts the same. 
RADICAL THEORIES 

\ IEN have experimented with radical theories in great 
and small ways times without number and always, 
always with complete failure. They are not new; they 
are old. Each failure has demonstrated anew that 
without effort there is no success. The race never 
gets something for nothing. A nation always finds it 
can not exist except under obedience to authority. So 
does the individual. Without it there is destruction; 
destruction of all rights, of property, of life—nothing 
but destruction. 

Of this the French Revolution is the classic example. 
As a rebellion against despotism it was to be commended. 
When it went beyond that and undertook to confiscate 
all government and all religion, when there was no 
safety for property or life, it was foredoomed to failure. 
Rather than endure such a condition the people sought 
refuge in an orderly monarchy. They turned back. 

The same thing will take place—from all appearances 
it is taking place—in Russia. The theory of the revo¬ 
lution, which overthrew government and religion alike 
for a form of communism, has broken down. The peo¬ 
ple are setting up authority. The rulers of Russia are 
beginning to recognize the right of life and property. 
They are doing this in order to save their country from 
complete devastation. They are turning back. 

It was the disorder, the insecurity, the confusion, the 
breaking away from restraints in the use of their new liberty which brought so 
much disaster to the people of the Colonies after our Revolutionary 4 War. It resulted 
in their seeking security under the American Constitution. They saw their only salva¬ 
tion lay in submission to authority. They turned back. 

Why should the people of this day start on a course from which they too must surely 
turn back? 

TO-MORROW’S CITIZENS 

'THERE ought to be little difficulty in protecting our children from the influence of 
_ false doctrines. Our youth attend college because they need instruction and 
direction. Undergraduate studies ought to be under competent faculty direction at 
all times. Under such direction there is no objection to investigating any candid doc¬ 
trine or any movement of serious thought. But students are sent to college to come 
under the influence and control of that college, not, as has been shown, to be taken in 
hand by outside influences such as the Intercollegiate Socialist Society. They under¬ 
stand this themselves. 

A most admirable statement of it is given in a communication signed “1921” in the 
Radclijfe News of October, 1919: 

Few of us as freshmen have any very definite convictions. Our ideas are formed 
to a great extent during the four years which we spend in college. We are very sus¬ 
ceptible to subtle reasoning and are easily led—or misled. Is not a powerful in¬ 
fluence like Mr. - a rather dangerous element? We want to hear both sides, 

but are we hearing them equally? 

Concluded on page 42 
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“TAKE CARE,” SHE HEARD HIM SAY, “YOU DON’T HAVE TO CHOOSE SOME FINE DAY 
BETWEEN YOUR FRIEND AND YOUR HUSBAND” 


ONE FLESH 

BY FANNY HEASLIP LEA 


HE Dawsons were quarreling— 
again. Nelly had sent Martha, the 
latest maid, out of the dining¬ 
room and, across the pleasantly 
disordered table with its bowl of 
bronze-red zinnias and its half- 
emptied salad - plates, she and 
Ben sat looking at each other 
steadily, something that was peri¬ 
lously near dislike smoldering in their glances. The very 
air quivered. 

“Are you going to finish your salad?” asked Nelly 
suddenly. Her soft voice held the brittle jangle of 
chipping ice. She kept her chin in the air and her eyes 
level. 

Ben shoved back his plate and smiled grimly. “I am 
not,” he assured her. “I have had all the dinner I care 
for to-night.” 

“Then suppose we let Martha clear the table. You 
have certainly killed any appetite I might have had.’ 

“Damn it!” said Ben violently. He got up, thrusting 
his chair out of the way, and left the room. Nelly, 
watching him, observed that the back of his neck, above 
his collar, was dully crimson. She knew how the little 
vein on his temple must be swelling. She rang for 
Martha and told her to take the things away. “Never 
mind the dessert to-night,” said Nelly. She knew an 
instant’s flickering pang, because the dessert was peach 
shortcake, a long-time favorite of hers. Nevertheless 
she stuck to her guns, in the face of Martha’s open- 
mouthed surprise. 

“What’ll I do with it, Mis’ Dawson?” 

“I don’t care what you do with it! Take it home, if 
you want to.” 


Nelly’s nerves were very near the surface at the mo¬ 
ment. She bit her lip and continued more calmly: 
“Breakfast at half-past seven, remember—just coffee and 
rolls and fruit. Mr. Dawson likes his coffee very strong. 
It was not strong enough this morning.” 

Then she followed Ben down the rather narrow hall¬ 
way to the living-room with her heart pounding heavily 
in her breast and the tips of her fingers growing chilly. It 
occurred to her as she went that more than likely the 
root of the present disturbance, the rock-bottom reason, 
so to speak, of Ben’s ill temper and touchiness, lay in the 
thing of which she had just spoken reprovingly to 
Martha. 

Mr. Dawson liked his coffee strong. It had not been 
strong that morning. It had been, on the contrary, dis¬ 
gustingly weak; the color of a muddy creek and some¬ 
thing of the same consistency. Wherefore Mr. Dawson 
had got a bad start and had gone off without kissing 
his wife good-by. 

N ELLY did not know just what it was she felt about 
Ben’s kissing her good-by in the morning. Certainly 
no great passion attached to the moment. They had 
been married seven years, in which time she had learned 
to take his kisses with calmness. Something, however, 
pride, most likely, and a sense of what was due her, suf¬ 
fered all day when he forgot the parting tribute to her 
position as a happy wife. She sometimes forbore to offer 
her lips, thereafter, as a punishment, with, most often, the 
result that he appeared to forget as well—and the horizon 
grew darker than ever. 

Of late they had seemed to quarrel more often than 
before and with an increasing bitterness. If it wasn’t 
the servant question, it was the matter of the monthly 


bills. If it wasn’t bills, it was Nelly’s bridge playing, or 
parties to which she wished to go and Ben didn’t. There 
was also the problem of young Galloway. Galloway was , 
an instructor at the university where Nelly had all that 
year, for want of anything better to do, been following a 
class in the English novel. Galloway looked like the 
pictures of Rupert Brooke—a little—and had been a 
Rhodes scholar at Oxford. He liked to drink tea of an 
afternoon and was apt to write verse on erotic subjects. 
Nelly had found him something of a comfort and Ben 
looked upon him as a cross between a trial and an 
affront. There had been words upon the subject in the 
Dawson household more than once. In spite of which 
Galloway was still a frequent and informal visitor, 
mostly selecting the times when Ben was not expected to 
be present. 

In which young Galloway, to do him justice, had no 
amorous intent, but was merely following the line of 
least resistance. Conversation, of his especial sort, full 
of vague reference to things and places “on the other 
side,” languished, somehow, when Ben was about. 

B EN was apt to want to talk politics or baseball—or 
automobiles—or something equally banal. Ben was 
always courteous to any guest under his roof, but his 
manner conveyed sometimes the illusive suggestion that 
young Galloway had made a mistake and knocked at the 
wrong door. It was difficult to say how Ben did this, 
but young Galloway got it, and Nelly as well. She re¬ 
sented it enormously. 

When she came to the door of the living-room, she un¬ 
curled her fingers and assumed a tense neutrality of 
aspect. Ben was standing at the fireplace, regarding 
with a fixed stare the print of Andrea del Sarto as a 
Young Man which hung above it. Nelly had bought the 
print at Galloway’s suggestion, displacing, thereby, an 
indefinite oil-painting of waves upon a beach which had 
belonged to Ben’s mother and for which Ben had cher¬ 
ished a stubborn affection. 

He did not turn when Nelly entered. 

She addressed him coldly but pointedly: “Are you 
still angry, Ben?” 

“I’m not angry,” said Ben. 

“Then what do you call it?” 

The quarrel was reopening nicely. Nelly felt that, 
but she hung on as helplessly as a man with his fingers 
gripping a live wire. 

“I think I have a right to feel annoyed,” he told her 
concisely, “when you make an engagement for me, 
without consulting me, which will bore me very much to 
keep, and which I can’t get out of, now, without in¬ 
sulting somebody. I have asked you any number of 
times not to make engagements for me.” 

Nelly sat down in the big winged chair with the purple 
and red roses of its expensive chintz outlining her pretty 
brown head and lifted a wearied protest. “All the other 
women do it. It makes me look absolutely ridiculous to 
be always saying: ‘Will you wait till 1 speak to my 
husband?’ ” She mimicked a bullied shrinking. 

“I don’t care what you feel,” retorted Ben, acutely 
sensitive to ridicule. “I’ve told you what I want, and J 
should like to get it.” 

“Oh, you should! You’re not living in Russia, my 

dear. Don’t be quite so-” 

“Don’t you be a little simpleton!” he told her harshly. 
Nelly’s "face hardened. She sat staring at him out O' 
wide, scornful eyes. “Ben Dawson, you forget yourself! 

N OT on your life, I don’t,” he returned sullenly, “i 
wish I could—for about half an hour. I’m so sick 
of this endless nagging.” 

“I never nagged in my life!” she cried with a furious 
sob in her voice. 

“This eternal bickering and rowing-” 

“Who always starts it, I’d like to know?” 

The quiet, comfortable room, with its few carefu' 
pictures, its well-filled bookcases, its occasional bowl o 
flowers, was full of a gathering storm. A line of an old 
nursery rime flashed through Nelly’s mind, like light 
ning lacing a darkening world: “Lord ha’ mercy on 
us . . . this is none of I!” She bit her lip hard am! 
set her white teeth to keep back the tears that were 
searing her eyelids, torturing her throat. 

“Who starts it?” Ben repeated, a sneer distorting his 
good-looking mouth. “I don’t have to tell you that 
do I? No man ever cared more for his home than 
do, but I’m not allowed to stay in it. I have to get 
out and make an ass of myself half a dozen times a 
week, dancing with women I don’t care anything about 
jabbering small talk to men I wouldn’t take the trouble 
to have in my house, getting down to my office next da> 
too groggy and dull to attend to my affairs. Call that 
living? I don’t!” 

“No!” she threw back at him unsteadily, her brow 
eyes blazing. “Your idea of living is something vei 
different, I’ll admit. You’ve grown as stupid and settle ! 
and dull as—as your own grandfather. You’d like to go 
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HIS EYES FASTENED ON THE LETTER, WENT OVER IT WORD FOR 
WORD IN THE GRIP OF A RESISTLESS AND AGONIZED CURIOSITY 


to bed at nine o’clock every night of your life. You’ve 
got your nose in a newspaper from the time you sit down 
at the table till the time you get up from it. You don’t 
‘ know if I’ve got on a dress I bought this week or a dress 
I bought last year.” 

“I’ll know when the bills come in,” Ben interrupted 
with ominous quietude. 

“You knew when I married you that I liked people— 
and parties—and life!” 

“You knew when I married you that I wanted a home.” 
“Well, haven’t you got one? There isn’t a girl in our 

crowd that works harder to have things nice-” 

“For a lot of outsiders,” he reminded her bitterly. 

“Oh, you’re abominable!” cried Nelly between her 
teeth. She glared at him like a little trapped animal. 

DEN jerked a contemptuous thumb toward Andrea del 
Sarto. “The pictures that mean something to me 
get thrown out for a highbrow lithograph that some tea- 
hound advises.” 

“If you’re jealous of Cecil Galloway, why don’t you 
say so?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t be jealous of a bird named Cecil!” he 
assured her mockingly. “No real man could.” 

“He’s been kind to me—which you haven’t for a long 
time.” 

“I’d say that was about his limit,” conceded her 
husband nastily. He made a repressed gesture of dis¬ 
gust. “However, I’m not talking about Galloway. 
Keep a canary or a poodle or a tame cat or any other 
old thing that amuses you. It’s all right with me. 

What I started out to say is-” 

“Try and say it decently,” she advised him, through a 
shimmer of helpless tears. 

“Very well, then. I don’t like this card-playing 
crowd you’ve got us into and I won’t run with ’em. I 
don’t like cards any way you take ’em. They bore me 
and I haven’t got time for ’em. You play a rotten game, 
yourself.” 

“I do not!” she cried sharply, touched in a sensitive spot. 
“I’ll say you do. And between us we contribute pretty 
largely to the support of the other guests.” He finished 
on a strange note of regretfulness. “You used to hate 
cards as much as I do.” 

“TV’E changed,” she said stubbornly. “I’ve got to 
L have something to amuse me.” - 
At which Ben brought one hand down into the palm of 
the other with a gesture of uncontrollable exasperation. 
“That’s it, exactly! You’ve got nothing to occupy 

you. By Gad! if I led the utterly useless life-” 

“Don’t say it!” she warned him, white-lipped and 
trembling. 

“Why shouldn’t I say it? It’s so!” 

She taunted him desperately. “Then call Martha in— 
why don’t you—and tell her all about it! She’s prob¬ 
ably listening in the hall, anyhow. Tell her how disap¬ 
pointed you are in your wife—and your home! Tell her 
what a martyr you are and what a pity it is that 
you didn’t marry some other girl—some girl that 
would have appreciated you—some girl that would 
have been satisfied to darn your socks and put the but¬ 
tons in your shirt every morning and to hear what 
you thought about politics every evening, with a movie, 
once a month, for a thrill!” An edge of hysterical 
shrillness crept into Nelly’s voice. “Only—she’d have 
had to be an old woman and a mighty contented old wo¬ 
man at that! When I think what a different person you 
were when I married you—there wasn’t a man in 
town could touch you—you were alive then! You’re 
ossifying now. You think nothing in this world matters 
but business—business—business! All American men 
are like that.” 

‘Cecil say so?” inquired Ben with icy politeness. 
“God, what a shrew you are to-night!” 

“If he did, it’s because he knows the difference. He 
knows a woman’s got to have something besides a dress 
allowance to make her happy.” 

THEN maybe she could ease up on the dress allow- 
1 ance a bit.” 

Oh, you’re unspeakable!” 

I’m sorry I’m not so interesting as your young man, 
but, you see, I’m busy supporting you. He’s got noth¬ 
ing to do but be sympathetic—in a house where he knows 
damn well he isn’t wanted!” Ben flung out the last 
words savagely. 

He is wanted. I’ve got to have some friends!” 
fake care you don’t have to choose some fine day 
between your friend and your husband.” 

Ben!” she gasped, “do you know what you’re 

saying?” 

hc answered with a cruel distinctness, and she was too 
j 1 ' d with unshed tears to see that the muscle in his jaw 
Hitched nervously; “I usually know what I’m saying, 

that’s a terrible thing to say to me.” 


Their quarrel had bioken all bounds now. It was 
sweeping them on like a river in flood, hurling the debris 
of small misunderstandings, the driftwood of petty dis¬ 
agreements, high on the ugly crest of a wave which 
toppled to the fall. The room was full of the menace 
of that wave. It became all at once an unfamiliar room 
and the potential scene of tragedy. 

“VOU don’t suppose—do you—” he told her harshly— 
“that to-night is the first time I’ve thought of this?” 

“Oh, Ben, how can you!” It broke from her like the 
cry of a frightened child. “I knew you’d got dif¬ 
ferent and hard and cold, but I thought, underneath, 
it must be the same—as in the beginning—because it was 
us. I never dreamed-” 

“You’ve done everything in your power to keep it the 
same, haven’t you?” 

A swirl of rage crumbled her failing self-control. She 
broke into thick, hard sobbing, clenched hands against 
her eyes, her whole slender figure shaken dreadfully. 

“Very well—very—well! If that’s—the—way—you 
feel—about it! You can’t say a thing like that—to me— 
twice and get away with it!” 

“If I’d said it to you some time ago, it might have been 
better for both of us.” He shut his hand upon the back 
of the chair beside him with a grip that turned the 
knuckles livid. 

“You’ve been—thinking—things like that—about 
me—all this time?” 

“What did you expect me to think? I’m not a. fool.” 

“No—no! You’re—not—a fool. You’re a brute! 
I c—can’t—believe this is you! I can’t believe it!” 

“You haven’t known much about me, lately, have 
you?” he said with set lips. 

She tried to speak and could not command her voice; 
put her hand to her throat with a pitiful gesture of des¬ 
peration and went, stumbling blindly, out of the room. 

Her footsteps sounded on the stairs and, after a mo¬ 
ment, crossing the floor overhead—in their bedroom, his 
and hers. He stood by the fireplace, gray shadows set¬ 
tling about his mouth, and waited. There were street 
noises in a world somewhere outside. In the room where 
the man was not even a clock ticked. Overhead there 
was the rasp of an opening drawer—a breathless in¬ 


terim—she was looking for a handkerchief, most likely- 
then the sound of the same drawer slammed shut. 

Handkerchiefs, however, were not the only things 
one kept in drawers. Nelly was a magpie for stowing 
away treasures. What was she after? Her footsteps 
crossed the room again. Presently the creak and groan 
of the bedspring—she had flung herself down. 
Into the strained silence of that lower room seeped 
vaguely the whisper of heavy weeping. Ben’s hands 
clenched and unclenched; the little vein on his fore¬ 
head lifted a hard purple knot. 

Handkerchiefs were what women mostly looked for 
when they cried, in spite of which, a picture formed and 
dissolved behind the dark eyes fixed on Andrea del Sarto, 
formed again and persisted relentlessly. The pleasant 
mouth twisted, blood swept up under the close-shaven 
skin. With his right hand doubling unconsciously into 
a fist, Ben left the living-room and took the stairs two 
at a time. He strode to the side of the pretty mahogany 
bed and looked down at the little crumpled figure 
huddled there, his face ominously dark. 

“That’s what I thought—when I heard you go to that 
drawer—he’s been writing to you—the little cur! Sym¬ 
pathizing with you, I suppose!” 

"KTELLY clutched an opened letter tight against her 
heart. She cried between sobs that tore their way 
out of her soft white throat: “Go away—please go 
away! I—want—you—t—to—go.” 

“I dare say you do,” he answered bitterly, his own 
voice none too steady. “I’ll be glad to do it—when you 
give me that letter you’ve got there.” 

She clutched it closer and uttered a little husky cry 
of horror: “It’s mine—you shan’t—I’d die first!” 

“Do you want me to take it away from you?” 

She twisted her body so that the hand holding the 
letter lay close beneath her breast. She shielded it with 
every tense muscle and nerve of her, shaken all that time 
with that uncontrollable low sobbing. “Ben—you 
wouldn’t dare! Ben—I—I warn you!” 

“Give it to me!” 

“I won’t! Don’t you—touch me! Don’t you—Ben!” 

He took it from her after the briefest wild resistance on 
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Davy Crockett’s life was a my stery — until a girl found him out 


BY HAROLD TITUS 


AVY CROCKETT was the last 
man in the world any one would 
have suspected of leading a doub¬ 
le life. He was so gentle, so 
modest, so frank in his manner 
and such a steady-going, depend¬ 
able sort that every one in the 
planning department of Harris 
Motors, where he worked, be¬ 
lieved a finger could be put on him at any minute, be¬ 
lieved that they knew just how Davy would act under 
any given circumstance. And yet they never knew him 
at all, and one of the things which made him a person¬ 
ality had no foundation whatever in fact; was just a 
make-believe in the man! 

Crockett was not his real name; that was Mason. 
Some one gave him the other that morning after the big 
blizzard when Detroit did not turn a wheel and scarcely 
moved a foot before noon, but in spite of the condition 
of the streets old Davy showed up almost on time, 
wearing shoe-packs and a faded old Mackinaw jacket, his 
face masked with ice after bucking the storm a good four 
miles; when that accomplishment caused surprise and 
comment, Davy only smiled and remarked that a bliz¬ 
zard was a stimulant, but, he’d rather have bucked it 
somewhere up in big timber than through city streets. 

“Leave it to old Davy Crockett to beat bad weather,'’ 
a silk-shirted boy said, and the name stuck. 

It was a good name for Davy, too, a better one than 
his own, for if ever a man in a city office carried the stamp 
of a dweller in remote places he did. Life in unpeopled 
stretches of country was his one excess and it was as con¬ 
firmed as cabareting was with most of the younger men— 
at least, so those about him believed. 

T HOUGH he was called "old” Davy he was not ad¬ 
vanced in years. It was a term of affection more 
than anything else. His age was rather uncertain, prob¬ 
ably somewhere in the middle thirties, but along with his 
mature poise, his simple dignity, was a disconcerting air of 
retained youth which upset most guesses as to his years. 
His laugh was the laugh of a boy, but he had little of the 
impulsiveness of young men, and there were times when 
work was slack that he would sit staring through a window 
with a look about his mouth that was like the reflection 
of physical pain and with an expression deep in his blue 
eyes that seemed the last word in hopelessness; at such 
times he looked old indeed. 

Nothing about his job could have worried him because 
he was as good a cost accountant as Harris could want 
and had been with the company since its beginning. Of 
course he was never considered for a better position, but 
he was the sort that is not at all envious of more am¬ 
bitious and successful men. He made good money, was 
unmarried and, except for a sister of whom he spoke now 
and then, had no responsibilities. 

Davy never said anything that indicated he had 
trouble; on the other hand, to hear him talk you would 
think that his life was one of complete contentment; but 
those moods of his were evidence of worry and caused 
speculation among those who worked with him. 

TT WAS a tradition that every new girl in the depart- 
1 ment fell in love with him, because he was so kindly 
and human. Of this he seemed unconscious—so great 
was his modesty—and ultimately each affair subsided—or 
rose—to the level of the finest sort of friendship. He 
was a father-confessor for every man and boy in the 
office, always ready to listen and prompt with his sym¬ 
pathy or advice. ’ Because of this, others, were inter¬ 
ested in his trouble, wondering what it might be that 
took the smile from his lips and the enthusiasm from his 
eyes; and because of that, too, they were always glad to 
talk with him of the things he held most dear: the stream 
and the forests. 

He would sit in the rest-room after lunch smoking his 
sweet briar pipe, toying with his waterproof match-safe 
or the little compass he carried, and talk of birch and 
balsam, of moose and mink, of trout that had been 
caught, of rapids that had been run, and make those men 
forget that their lives were all bound up in their jobs.. 

His knowledge of the woods seemed to be without limit 
and he talked with charm and modesty. He could per¬ 




SOMETIMES HE WENT IN AUGUST. EXPLAINING 
THAT THIS WAS THE BEST TIME FOR SBECKLED 
TROUT ON A CERTAIN STREAM 


meate the room with the smell of wood-smoke by his 
easy flow of words; he could drown the noises of the 
street by getting over to his listeners the thrill of north 
wind in spruces; lounging there, he thrilled them with 
tales of fights against wounded moose, made their un¬ 
schooled hands itch for a gun as he brought ducks in to 
decoys, and gave them something of the joy that comes 
to a man who stands in the cool embrace of a virgin 
stream and with light tackle plays a wary fish. And yet 
into this he never injected himself, never took a glimmer 
of glory; he exalted the accomplishments and left him¬ 
self out, though every one was convinced that Davy had 
done all the things of which he told. 

But no one knew him. Many would have valued a 
quiet dinner or a stroll with "him, but Davy always 
dodged engagements, gracefully and a little wistfully. He 
was seldom seen about town; never, in fact, except on 
Saturday afternoons and then he could be found in a 
Woodward Avenue sporting-goods store where he chat¬ 
ted with the clerks about guns and tackle. 

B ECAUSE his life was in such contrast to the life he 
loved, vacation-time meant much more to Davy than 
it meant to most people, and because he was so liked and 
because his enthusiasm over his annual trips was so great 
others took keen interest in his plans. He would be asked 
months in advance when he was going, and he always 
knew, to a day, but where he was going—ah, that was 
another thing! 

Now it would be in August when he went, explaining 
that this was the best month for speckled trout in a cer¬ 
tain stream he knew; again it would be Fall, his arrange¬ 
ments giving him a day or two before the opening of the 
deer season. He would come back with deeper color 
and callouses on his hands and would be welcomed 
gladly and urged for a report on his luck, but always he 
shook his head and said that he was only an asphalt 
sportsman and had little to tell, and it would be some 
time after his return before Davy would talk again of 
the woods. In those periods his melancholy lapses, were 
most noticeable, as though, perhaps, he had not enjoyed 
his vacation, or hated to come back to the job; but after 
a time he would throw off depression and become his old 
self. 

Then Rhea Eldred came to type for Harris Motors. 
She was not the sort of girl that would at first attract 
particular attention in a city office. There was no flash 


of dress or manner, and it took some time to detect the 
clear look in her deep-blue eye, the fine texture of her 
skin, the natural wave of her copper-colored hair, and 
the freedom of her walk. It was that walk which moved 
Davy. He glanced up as she passed his desk during her 
first day on the job and turned in his chair to watch the 
sway of her trim shoulders and the rhythmic movement 
of hips and legs. She wore low-heeled shoes and her 
toes pointed straight to take the shock of walking from 
the spine, a fact which woodsmen know. 

D AVY watched her at her work. They smiled at one 
another from the first, but he was no man to force 
himself and Rhea had a queer reserve which kept her to 
herself entirely the first fortnight she was in the office. 

But one noon she stood looking through magazines 
on the reading-table while Davy helped two of the boys 
plan a camping-trip. She looked up rather absently as 
he lighted his pipe and saw him carefully extinguish the 
match before dropping it; then he screwed his waterproof 
match-safe together, and that nipped her interest as her 
walk had caught Davy’s, because few city men earn 
matches in a container that will keep them serviceable 
under all conditions, and those who do most surely know 
the value of a dry match, which is often the price of life 
itself. A peculiar look of regard came into the girl’s 
face, but when Davy spoke again this was swept away by 
a startled expression, for he said: 

“If all goes well next Summer and you get your hand 
in, I’d advise your going to the Blueberry on the following 
trip. Some of the biggest speckled trout ever caught 
have been taken from Burned Man’s Pool.” 

At that the girl, without a sign of hesitation, walked 
close and broke in: 

“Have you fished the Blueberry, above Pancake?” 
Davy turned his head rather sharply and stared hard 
at her," and before he smiled there was about his expres 
sion something close to alarm. 

“You know the water!” he said softly. “I knew you 
were born in the woods when I saw you walk.” 

The girl laughed, pleased and confused. 

“I was brought up on the Blueberry,” she said. “My 
father was timber cruiser for the Harringtons and I lived 
at Pancake six years.” 

“At Pancake! I’ll be jiggered!” 

“T HEARD you talking about Burned Man’s Pool and 
J- it was like a—a voice from home. I fished there 
with the first Leonard rod in that country. My fathi r 
bought it for me when I was fourteen.” 

Davy stood up. His face was radiant, his eyes 
twinkled and he rubbed his palms excitedly. 

“Think of that! Here, have a chair. The Blueberry is 
one of my pet streams, but you know more about it than 
I ever will.” He stopped, with an odd catch in his voice 
and turned away to drag up the chair for her. She sat 
down and he looked at her soberly a long moment and he 
seemed to be grateful for something, rather humble, too, 
and perhaps frightened a bit. 

For the first time Davy Crockett had found some one 
in the office who talked his language. They would gos¬ 
sip all the way from high-power rifles to pheasant cul¬ 
ture. At first the usual group would form about Davy, 
but his talk was directed almost exclusively at the girl, 
though there was no intimation that he begrudged the 
nearness of the rest; but before long those others were 
aware that they were intruding and gradually the estab¬ 
lished practise of listening to him spin yarns was broken 
up and it came to pass that he and Rhea Eldred sat alone 
or walked in the street, slowly, faces animate with 
interest in one another. 

The girl was eager to talk, as eager as only a person 
can be who has been starving for outlet. Three years 
before her father had taken his last cruise and she had 
come to Detroit to live with an aunt and finish her 
schooling. Now the aunt was gone and Rhea was alone. 

“I had heard people talk about being lonesome in a 
city,” she said, “but I never knew it could be so— so 
awful! You saved my life, Davy Crockett, with your 
match-safe and your talk of the Blueberry!” 

The man winced and looked away at that, because, 
the first time, her voice was very tender; the last vest 
of reserve that had been about her a month before ' 
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gone, and she put into tone if not into words the depths 
of her feeling for him. 

“I haven’t known just what ailed me since I’ve been 
alone, but now I do: I’ll never be contented here. I’m 
not lonesome for people any more”—looking at him with 
splendid frankness—“but I’m not born to racket and 
crowds. I think to be really happy I’ll have to go up 
yonder, where the sounds aren’t noises, and where there 
are no crowds.” 

He did not reply, and after a pause the girl said: 

“I suspect you don’t like it any better than I do, 
Davy. Carrying your dry matches and your compass 
to your desk!” She laughed with a mixture of merri¬ 
ment and pity. “Why don’t you clear out and really 
live?” 

TTE DRAGGED slowly on his pipe for a time without 
I I answering and when he took the stem from his lips 
the hand was not just steady. 

“Habit is strong. Rhea. I’ve been here so long, you 
know, and I've taken such a joy in my plans and dreams 
that if I broke loose and tried to live up to the wildest 
of the things I might plan-” 

He left off with a shrug which caused the girl to look 
sharply at him, but his face showed little change—and 
she could not see his heart, the ache and the tumult 
there! 

Any one with half an eye could see that Rhea Eldred 
was in love with Davy Crockett; other girls in the office 
had been so, of course, but this was quite different. It 
was no passing fancy, and in her plans of breaking away 
from the city and her repeated suggestions that Davy 
try to make more of his dreams was a relation and design 
that the man could not overlook. 

And Davy Crockett was profoundly stirred; but instead 
of being stimulated as most men are by loving he seemed 
to be depressed and that despondent look was in his eye 
and the pain about his lips more frequently, and his 
shoulders seemed to sag just a trifle. 

He left off his Saturday afternoons in the sporting- 
goods store and the two walked together, talking of re¬ 
mote places while their hearts were bursting with 
thoughts closer and dearer. Once Rhea asked: 

“Couldn’t we go somewhere Sunday? A real walk 
over in Canada, perhaps?” 

Though a quick fire of enthusiasm showed in his eyes, 
Davy shook his head. 

That would be fine! We’ll try to do it some time, you 
bet, but I have a friend—a shoreman—whose books are 
in an awful mess and I’ve promised to help him out. It 
will take several Sundays, I’m afraid.” 

That was all he would say, and when Rhea questioned 
with her serious eyes he did not meet them. 

You working over books!” she cried bitterly. “You 
at a desk, Davy Crockett!” 

He smiled tolerantly. 

It’s not so bad, when one has dreams, and vacations.” 

Do two weeks out of the year satisfy you? Do they 
( lo more than make you discontented?” she insisted. 

Perhaps only a little more. But anticipation and 
realization, you know— Suppose I did pull up and get 
out an d then wanted to come back. It isn’t easy for a 
man who has left his youth behind to catch on again.” 

You growing old!” she laughed. “You’ re the young- 

1 man in our office! Anyhow, what have you here 
tnat you couldn’t have in the woods? You want noth¬ 


“You’re such a comfortable person to be with! When 
you do go away and build that cabin I might come and 
spend a vacation with you. Would I be welcome?” 

He tried to smile lightly, but the smile broke down and 
he half lurched toward her, grasping both her hands. 

“Welcome? You and 1 together, where the cleanli¬ 
ness and the silence is more—than a dream?” 

He looked close into her responsive face a moment; 
then let her hands go and turned away and said with an 
apologetic laugh: 

“No. No—let’s be moving on.” And for a long in¬ 
terval there was silence. 

The girl could not bring herself to pry. She had asked 
once for his whole confidence and that had been with¬ 
held ; but she persisted and planned and when, with late 
Spring, the vacation schedule was made up, she came to 
him in the office. 

“Where are you going to spend your two weeks?” she 
asked. 

He gave her his usual reply: 

“Away off, where I can’t be found!” 

She did not respond to his laugh but sat down on the 
edge of his desk and looked at him speculatively. 

“Listen, Davy. The Harrington cut is finished and 
there isn’t much left along the Blueberry, but Aunty Jo 
Miller runs her little store at Pancake and takes people 
who want to fish there. It’s an ideal place; I am going 
in June and I want you to come with me—if you haven’t 
a more appealing plan.” 

TTE WAS holding a scratchpad in one hand at the time 
T -I and his fingers closed on it slowly until the card¬ 
board back crumpled. He looked at her with such a light 
in his face as a man has who has dreamed hopelessly of 
great things and when realization of those dreams sud¬ 
denly confronts him. Then the light faded and he 
turned away and rose stiffly and walked to a water-cooler 
and drank before replying. When he returned he was 
smiling a fixed, meaningless smile. 

“My dear girl,” he began rather harshly, “your inten¬ 
tions are splendid, I know. You are trying to do some¬ 
thing for me, to make me happier. But if you have my 
true happiness at heart you won’t plan for me. It is 
impossible for me to go to Pancake or any other place 
with you. It is necessary and best that I make my own 
plans.” 

She stood up and drew away, and at that his face 
changed. 

“Rhea, I’m sorry!” he choked. “It has to be, though. 
Please—don’t talk to me any more.” 

He turned to his desk abruptly and with an effort, as 
though the movement tore at his heart; it was the first 
time he had ever dismissed any person with a show of 
curtness, and the girl, flushing hotly, murmured a few 
senseless words and went back to her work. 

Davy was more reserved thereafter; during noon hours 
he did not tell his stories; he was as near morose as he 
could ever become. This occasioned its measure of gos¬ 
sip and rather dampened the usual interest in his vaca¬ 
tion plans. He was unresponsive when vacations were 
mentioned; was going, he said, away off where he 
couldn’t be found. 

Hurt and bewildered, Rhea Eldred did not try to talk 
to him, did not even go near him, but kept to her work 
with a set, beaten look on her young face. All her pride 
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HE WAS SELDOM SEEN ABOUT TOWN. EXCEPT IN A 
SPORTING-GOODS STORE WHERE HE CHATTED WITH 
THE CLERKS ABOUT GUNS AND TACKLE 


A VOICE FROM THE NORTH AND THE BIG WOODS 
CALLED DAVY THROUGH HIS HUMDRUM YEAR 

ing you couldn’t have there and get without half the 
effort you put into the job you’re holding. Why, think! 
You, in a cabin in a country where there’s fish and game. 
You’re strong; you could do a man’s work; you could 
make your living and more, and really live in doing it.” 

He laughed rather dryly at that and she laid a hand 
quickly on his arm. 

“Davy, is there something else? Some reason-” 

He looked away and shook his head. 

“I’m as happy as I can be, I think.” 

But in his tone was a patience, a resignation, that she 
could not fathom; she knew that he was not happy, but 
she did not know — the lie behind it all! 

As the girl’s concern for him became more pronounced 
and direct Davy Crockett began to hold himself in, hold¬ 
ing himself desperately. The love which he wanted and 
which he could not take was there before him, every day, 
without coquetry, frank and beautiful. And then one 
afternoon as they stood at the lower end of Belle Isle, 
watching the April sun sink through the smoke of the 
river, Rhea turned to him impulsively, and said: 
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WHAT IT WAS LIKE 

BY ISABEL PATERSON 


EN never talk about love. That is 
the prerogative of girls, to be 
exercised when taking down their 
hair for the night. Garrity, Hed- 
worth and Johnny Noone were 
not talking about love; they were 
talking about the miserable plight 
of Bill Jerome. Bill was in love 
and the girl was going to marry 
another man. Bill was in a bad way. 

“I guess I oughtn’t to tell it on the poor fish, but he 
cried,” Hedworth said. “Talked about shooting him¬ 
self. So I thought I’d drag him up here till after the 
wedding.” 

“What’s he want to shoot himself for?” Johnny 
Noone inquired. “The world’s full of girls, ain’t it?” 

“When you’re in love,” said Garrity oracularly, “the 
world is full of just one girl.” 

“Were you ever in love?” 

“Was I?” Garrity stared. “I’m free, white, and 
twenty-one. What do you mean was I ever in love? 
Everybody’s been in love.” 

“I never was,” said Johnny simply. “What is it like?” 

G ARRITY and Hedworth exchanged glances of dumb 
eloquence. 

“When you fall in love,” said Garrity finally, “you 
come and tell us. I’ve got something else to do with the 
rest of my life. Right now I’ve got to go and climb into a 
clean collar for the Yacht Club dance. Are you coming?” 

Johnny decided he might as well. There would not 
be many people there whom he knew, but he did not 
mind meeting new ones. Quenasset Bay was not a regu¬ 
lar haunt of his. Coming down from Casco, he had 
stopped on impulse; his little auxiliary yacht lay in harbor 
ready to put out again at half an hour’s notice. lie 


would have to go aboard to change, if he meant to dance. 

Blue water, gray rocks girdled with golden sand, and 
sail-boats coming in like homing doves. Queer how 
so much beauty unshared made one ache. Hero and 
Leander, Romeo and Juliet must have found something 
he had missed. Or were they just Bill Jerome 
dressed up? Johnny Noone shuddered internally and 
scowled. If any one could guess what he was thinking! 
And had Simpson taken the dingey back to the yacht? 

Simpson hadn’t. But there was a girl in it, tugging at 
the painter. She looked up as Johnny’s shadow fell 
across her and said: 

“Can you unfasten this darned thing?” 

S HE was hatless, showing a lot of straight brown hair 
wound sleekly around her head like a cap. She was 
not exactly pretty, if reckoned up coldly, item by item, 
but she had so much vitality and life one simply took the 
general impression of color and quick grace and called her 
pretty. Moreover, she had long, long eyelashes. Johnny 
stepped down into the dingey and did her bidding with¬ 
out demur. Then he took the oars and inquired: 
“Where do you want to go?” 

“Over to the Point. I want to be alone.” 

“Stingy, stingy,” said Johnny reprovingly, as he dipped 
his oars. The girl gave him a quick sidewise glance. 
Was he impertinent, or just a good sort? 

“We-ell, I don’t care—I don’t care — I don’t care,” she 
chanted. “Who are you anyway? Not that I give, a 
darn, but just to be polite and set an example. I’m 
Nora Ilervey and nobody in particular.” 

“I’m Johnny Noone, and not even anybody in general. 
Why did you desire to be alone?” 

“To take a good long last look at all this.” She waved 
her hand comprehensively. 

“Why the last?” 


“Oh, Summer’s over—and everything.” She 'grew 
pensive. But with lightning change of mood added: 
“And you have much too much curiosity. If you don’t 
promise right now to be discreet, I’ll dive overboard and 
swim ashore. Remember that those who ask about 
things which are none of their business are apt to hear 
things they’d rather not, or words to that effect.” 

G OSH,” said Johnny. “I’m dumb.” And he rowed 
earnestly. 

“Besides,” added Nora severely, “you may be ar¬ 
rested for stealing this boat. I’m sure I don’t know who 
it belongs to.” 

“I always wanted to be a pirate,” said Johnny menda¬ 
ciously. In fact, he had never wanted to be anything 
much but what he was. He had no special cause for dis¬ 
content. He was thirty-four years old, as healthy as a I 
mule; his disposition was cheerful, he had innumerable I 
friends, and no entangling alliances. Also he had plenty 
of money, though he wasn’t quite as rich as rumor said. I 
“Then, for heaven’s sake, why don’t you be?” asked I 
Nora pointedly, almost peevishly. “If I were a man, I 
I’d—I’d be worse than that.” 

“You can be as a girl, can’t you?” Johnny inquired. 
“No. A girl can’t be anything. No matter what it is I 
she wants to be, people are horrified. I mean if she s I 
been ‘well elevated.’ She mustn’t do a darned thing but I 
sit around and wait for a rich husband. Oh, you don t I 
know what it is to be a nice girl! There’s a millionaire I 
coming to the club dance to-night. You just ought to see I 
the girls keeping their powder dry.” 

“I’ve seen them,” Johnny agreed. “On the beach. 
Still, as you say, what can a nice girl do? Who is this I 

millionaire?” t 

“I didn’t hear his idiotic name. I bolted. Aunt I 

Continued on page 5 3 
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■'’'hen mischief moves Titania’s naughty fairies, 
They pelt the royal swans, in elvish glee, 

■ ith any flowers that suit their wild vagaries — 
> And that’s about the way you’re teasing me. 


FAIRY MISCHIEF 

Yet while some marigolds have nubbly centers, 

And thorns may hedge a straight-flung rose or two, 
The stately birds ignore their bad tormentors — 

And that’s about the way I do with you. 


The swans don’t match complaints with one another, 
Nor flap beruffled wings and make a fuss; 

For swans and fairies understand each other — 

And that’s about the way it is with us. 

ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 
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DAISY Q1VES A QARDEN-PARTY 

Daisy, the little girl on the bench, is giving a party in her garden. The other children are her playmates, who must be suitably 
dressed. The garden is at the top of the page, where the nurse is sitting. Cut out the children and their party clothes. Paste 
a piece of heavy paper on the back of the garden so that it will stand up. Also paste the clothes on the dolls. Beeswax (the 
kind they use on ironing-day)—makes the best paste. Then arrange the children around the party table in the garden. 
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THE ART 
of 

WALKING 


TV/TIEN Roshanara came to America as an Eastern 
dancer, her marvelous skill in the strange dances of 
her adopted country gave her, as an artist, a place apart. 
She had not merely studied India—she was India. Her 
sinuous, lovely dancing has been the embodiment, to West¬ 
ern eyes, of Oriental grace. Last Winter she began her 
career as a designer with Mr. Winthrop Ames, creating 
the exotic Oriental costumes, musical instruments and 
litters for “The Qreen Qoddess,” in which Qeorge Arliss 
has achieved another great success. 

The American woman too often shows in her walk, 
her gestures, the stamp of this restless Western world. The 
East knows that there is no beauty without poise. 
Roshanara, the high priestess of Eastern grace, has set down 
for DELINEATOR readers the first principles of her art. 


ftOSHANARA, POSED AS THE CORRECT 
WALKER, MOVES LIKE A CAT—IN ONE 
LONG CONTINUOUS GLIDE 

EAUTY is largely a matter of 
geography, but grace is universally 
understood in much the same 
terms. It speaks an international 
tongue. The African belle may 
be proud of her pierced lips, the 
coolie woman to have her ears 
tortured out of all shape with 
.. , , huge rings. To us they are not 

lautitul, but grotesque. Yet when it comes to grace, 
; of the Occident watch an Arab woman, with a hurra 
water on her head, with fascinated admiration as she 
oves without effort, without hesitation. Evenly, 
thmically she walks with a superb disregard of her 
i’ n ° matter how many inequalities there are in the 
th, how. many men, women, children and donkeys 
ure are in her way. She never spills a drop of her 
scious water. You could set her walk to music. She 
L i ace incarnate. East and West agree in the verdict. 
Her mother and her mother’s mother have walked 
' S! ™ e P at h with the same sure, swinging steps. When 
' chlld grows to womanhood, she too will repeat, over 
over again, through every commonplace day, those 
ely long cadences of movement. Grace of body is an 
I Yal inheritance. It is so familiar from observation, 
tation and religious training that Eastern people 
to understand our lack of it. 

< 1 r °PEANS walk like camels—in two parts,” say the 
" w ’ omen of the East. They go on to add that if you 
e to see these so expensively dressed “camels” passing 
1 ae other side of a wall, only the flowers on their hats 
tjUi above the stone coping, you would be conscious 
perpetual bobbing movement of those hats, much 
llm § the rocking motion of a camel’s hump. If, 
| • - other hand, a Hindu woman were to pass beyond 
N' T on her head a basket of shining silver fish, the 
■J'j would be seen gliding as smoothly as a swan 

fce ri 5an women are beautiful. They have an unde¬ 
rarm, a vivacity, an exhilarating youthfulness; 
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they are very much alive. But, frankly, they seem to 
know so little of the art of walking, that loveliest of all 
movements, lovelier and far more difficult than dancing. 

Do you know that it is harder to walk across the stage 
than to dance across it? How do you feel when 
you walk alone down a long hallway in some hotel where 
people sit, or across an empty ballroom floor, or a long 
platform? Do you enjoy it, or are you uncomfortable 
and uncertain of yourself? Do you want to sink into the 
first chair, to cease being the cynosure of all those criti¬ 
cal eyes? 

It goes without saying that a thousand-dollar gown or 
one made by yourself, simple in every detail, can be dis¬ 
tinguished by grace or marred by lack of it. As you 
walk, so is your gown successful. 

What is this walking that my pupils must learn to do 
before they learn to dance? Is it difficult? Yes, its very 
simplicity makes it difficult. How few of the simple 
things are regarded by the average person as bearing 
any importance in every-day life. 

'"TO WALK correctly is to eliminate all unnecessary 
X movement. One does not, or at least one should not, 
walk with one’s arms, one’s shoulders. And yet—just 
test yourself. Stand. Place one hand on the shoulder, 
one on the abdomen. Now walk. 

Is there any movement of the shoulders? Unless you 
know something about walking there is. Is there move¬ 
ment at the abdomen? Yes. The walk breaks at the 
waist and at the shoulders. Two to one, if your arms were 
not busy discovering these facts, they, too, would be try¬ 
ing to help your “walk.” Aou are full of transverse un¬ 
related movement. You could never carry the hurra, 
even if you had your hands to help you. 

Watch a cat walking. I dislike cats, but they are 
graceful. She makes one long rippling movement, one 
continuous glide. And so should you. Eliminate the 
dozen and one unnecessary movements. 

Here let me point out that if the cat and the Plindu 
woman wore ridiculously high heels, such a walk would 
be impossible, because they would lose one of their great¬ 
est assets—a perfect balance. 

“For the short-skirted girls going to their parties,” I 
say, “it. seems to me, the higher their heels, the higher 
their spirits.” I would not lower their heels; they would 
not let me. Without the heels they would, I believe, be 
subdued, downhearted. They will never acquire grace. 
They do not want it because they do not realize what it 
is. It is a hard lesson to gain. 

But for you who feel such things, you who wish to 
learn to walk, discard the high heel for every-day pur¬ 
poses in favor of the low medium heel. You will soon 
learn the beauty of a natural foot and scorn the distorted 
angle caused by the high heel. As for myself, I can do 



J'nof.'H by < hurlottn FairciAld. 

THE HANDS HAVE MUCH TO DO WITH 
GRACE BUT THEY SHOULD BE LEFT TO 
EXPRESS CHARACTER IN THEIR OWN WAY 


without heels, but do not advise this. You would grow 
weary, hour after hour, of having to pick your feet up 
from the very ground. Have you watched a runner 
ready to start in a race? He crouches, one leg behind 
the other, on the balls of his feet with the heels raised 
off the ground. That is because he can start more easily 
with his heels already picked up. That is why I should 
not dispense with heels altogether, but would advise 
moderately low ones. They will make you lighter on 
your feet. 

_ Just a word more about feet before we go on to exer¬ 
cise It would interest me greatly to know how many 
devote the necessary attention to the care of the feet. 
They do not show; therefore, even if one’s feet are cov¬ 
ered with corns or callous, most people do not bother 
because shoes are going to hide the blemishes. They 
need as much, if not more, care than the hands.' Many a 
dainty-looking foot has made me shudder when I have 
seen it at my dancing-classes stripped of its deception. 

Plere are a few exercises: 

pUT your hands on your shoulders. Take two steps for- 
L ward, slowly, not too long-a step—left—right. Now 
balance back on the left foot and rise very slowly on the 
ball of it, automatically lifting the right foot several 
inches off the floor, with the leg extended as in its for¬ 
ward position. This completes the exercise, which you 
repeat, commencing by coming down gently on the right 
foot. When you raise yourself and balance on the ball 
of one foot, there should be no movement at all in the 
shoulders. This exercise helps to balance the body cor¬ 
rectly for walking. 

Another valuable exercise consists in sitting on the 
floor without putting out your hands to steady yourself. 
Try to do this with the right leg crossed over the left. 
Now repose for a second. Raise the left knee slightly^ 
firmly planting the foot on the floor, rise slowly with the 
weight on the left foot, without using the hands, revolv¬ 
ing to the left. As you do so, when you have made a 
circle you will find that the left leg is crossed over the 
Continued on page 32 
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Another story about ISA a Bennett 


BY IZOLA FORRESTER 





ANGELS 


A BENNETT paused in the well- 
room doorway to speculate on 
who it was coming down the road, 
some one leading a horse, a girl 
with a red cape around her, 
walking slowly. 

“Might be one of the saw¬ 
mill children,” mused Ma, resting 
one elbow on her hand, her 


finger-tips over her lips; “but where on earth is she taking 
that horse to? Ain’t no sign of any blacksmith’s shop 
down this way. Like enough she’s missed the turn of the 
road.” 

She stepped down into the little garden-patch to wait 
for the girl to come along. The rose and purple asters 
seemed to bend to touch her gray-and-lilac-print dress 
as she passed. Pa was out in the orchard picking over 
apples. Beside the tall wood-pile behind the house lay 
orange-yellow pumpkins and moss-green Winter squashes. 
Across the road the harvested corn-stacks in the level, 
bare fields looked like wigwams. 

Ma loved this season of the year. She loved the ful¬ 
filment of the Summer’s promise, the cows drowsing in 
the brook meadows, their sturdy young stock rambling 
the edge of the woods, the hens ruffling their breasts deep 
in the brown earth under the corn-crib, their straggly, 
half-grown broods stalking their own provender. It 
would not have surprised her so very much if Pa’s cattle 
or old Jim, the gray lumber-horse, had lifted up their 
heads and given thanks mutely, even as the chickens and 
birds that came to drink from the hollowed stone by the 
well. 


doctors and not one single human practitioner unles 
old Doctor Gallup responded from Willimantic. 

“It’s touching to witness the concern of men-fol 
over cows and horses, and their faith in the Lord tendir 
to women-folks.” 

After the death of her grandparents, the home far 
had been left to Lola and her three uncles. The gii 
had always been a thorn in their flesh because the esta 
could not be divided nor sold until her coming of agi 
Grudgingly the three men had worked the farm, waitid 
for her to grow up. Alonzo, the youngest, had fina” 
broken away to marry a girl in a near-by town, but \\ a 
and Murray stayed on, taciturn, unsmiling young mei 
while Lola grew out of childhood with a strangely a 
tractive, supple beauty of her own. Her heavy brow 
hair hung in long even braids over her shoulders. Thei 
was the merest fleeting suggestion of the Indian in h< 
looks, the long eyelids that seemed to lift at the outwai 
corners, the delicately high cheek-bones and sensith 
full lips, and the tone of her skin was like a ripened yello 
peach. Yet her eyes were clear and blue-gray from tl 
Swasevs of Swansett. 


C 


H ELLO there, Ma!” she called out confidently. “L 
glad to get here. Thou edit Colonel was aoin 




> *iW/MNVYi 


T HE girl had stopped at the watering-trough under the 
chestnut-tree. Ma saw it was a large bay horse. 
Even at a distance there was a peculiar dignity about it 
that set it apart from the usual lumbering type of poor- 
relation Percherons that ambled along that road. 

“Wonder if it’s hurt,” Ma thought; then her eyes 
brightened keenly. '‘Why, it’s Lola Swasey. Bless 
the child, what is she lugging old Colonel way off up this 
end of town for?” 

Yet it flashed through her mind, as she returned the 
girl’s greeting wave, how sort of natural it was that Lola, 
of all others, should appear at that particular moment 
of Autumn’s first glamour—Lola Swasey, who had always 
managed to stick a flash of red on her somewhere ever 
since she could grasp at a crimson vine or scarlet flower, 
who had hunted for flint arrow-heads over the rocky 
hill pastures when other children looked for berries. 

There was Indian blood in the Swaseys, but by some 
whim of nature it had only chosen to appear in Lola 
in her generation. Her mother had died at her birth, 
one of those unnecessary tragedies so common in lonely 
districts where doctors are few. As Ma often said, 
Bethany could boast of three expert and willing horse- 


0 _ 0 _ Thought Colonel was going to s 

right down in the middle of the road before we got over. 

One arm curled up under the old horse’s neck as 1 
drooped his head over her shoulder trustfully. It seenn 
as if he understood the ordeal before him. There 
a certain apologetic diffidence in the way he bent one kne 
and yet it was not that of the mendicant, but rather 
the defendant who had lost his case through technica 
ties. 

Lola stooped and picked up a red Baldwin that hi 
tumbled from a sack on its way to the cellar-bins at 
gave it to Colonel on her palm. 

“He hasn’t many teeth left,” she explained gravel 
“Hard for him to munch anything hard. Uncle \\a| 
was going to shoot him when he got home to-night 
I brought him over to you, Ma.” 

“Why, the poor thing,” sympathized Ma instant 
smoothing Colonel’s nose with soft strokes, “he ca: 
be so old as all that. Your mother used to drive hi 
often, and your grandpa Swasey bought him off ol o 
man Bainbridge when Colonel was a two-year-oli 
They used to race him up at the Brooklyn Fair twent 
odd years ago, or mebbe ’twas thirty, I forgeL tin] 
slips by so. Ain’t he good for you to drive, Lola? 1 
say he was really easy and gentle for you.” 

“He’s blind.” Lola said it in a low voice as if to sa’ 
Colonel’s feelings. “He’s been out to pasture all Sum® 
and didn’t cost them a cent, but Llncle Walt says b| 
eat his head off this Winter.” 

“Well, he’s in fearful good and respectable compai' 
even if he is blind,” said Ma cheerfully. “Land, chi 
there was Homer, and Milton, sitting there with his t 


( 


t 
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girls, telling them to write down his vision of Paradise 
such as no living man, ’ceptin’ John at Patmos, had ever 
’ dreamt of. I tell you, the soul’s got eyes, too, eyes of 
angels to see truth and beauty, and I’d rather be stone- 
blind with a memory of things straight, like old Colonel, 
than be afflicted with cross-eyes like some folks I could 
mention, and see everything seven ways to once. What 
do you want me to do with him, Lola?” 

“Well,” Lola said breathlessly, dipping into her sweat¬ 
er pocket, “I’ve got seven dollars and eighty-five cents 
that’s mine. I earned it picking berries this Summer, 
and I meant to get a coat that I saw in the catalog, but 
I’d rather you had it, Ma, if you’ll just keep Colonel for 
me.” 

Pa had come along leisurely, a sack of apples on his 
back, escorted by a flock of pullets, but he stopped short 
as he caught her words. 

S “ly'EEP Colonel?” he echoed. “Land, we can’t do that, 
Lola. Why, he ain’t good for nuthin’. Got one 
horse on a pension now down yonder. ” He pointed to the 
brook meadow where old Jim cropped grass in peace and 
security. Can’t keep a horse just from sentiment, 
Ma.” 

“I’d come up every single Saturday and help you, Ma,” 
Lola faltered. “He can’t eat much on account of his 
teeth.” 

“How long do you s’pose he’d last, Pa?” asked Ma 
meditatively. “Don’t suppose he’d do anybody any 
I harm, just standing around in the sun down there with 
! Jim.” 

“I won’t have him on the place,” said Pa firmly. 
I “Now, that settles it, Lola. It might make hard feelings 
between us and your uncles, and it’s enough to be eternally 
| playing Providence to humans, Ma, without taking in all 

I creeturs in creation. If you could take him in the house, 

II wouldn’t say a word, but he’ll take up room in the barn 
I and have to be bedded down and coddled all Winter 

long, and I won’t have him.” 

“Well, well, well, Horatius,” Ma comforted him 
I hastily, “we won’t worry over it now. You can leave him 
I here for a few days, Lola, till Walt and Murray get over 
it. Just lead him down to the brook pasture and turn 
him loose.” 

But the days passed into October and neither Walt 
nor Murray evinced any inclination to take Colonel 
I home. Lola came up each Saturday regularly and helped 
I with the cleaning, and there was no further argument 

S over his remaining at Brookside. The nights were still 
mild, and the two old horses would amble up at sundown 
I to a sheltered spot under the barn and rest there. Ma 
liked to watch them when she sat down after the noon 
dinner to mend or read during the afternoon. 

“Never heard tell of any wild animals getting killed 
off before their time came,” she would muse. “Must 
be a Providence over all things, not just human be¬ 
ings. Wonder how Walt and Murray’d like to be led 
out and shot when they got too old to do any more 
work.” 

Colonel lived on without protest until one day in late 
October. Some one rode into the yard on horseback, 

] passing the kitchen window too fast for Ma to recognize 
him. A minute later Pa’s white curly hair showed 
| above the sash-curtain. 

“Looks like smoke down yonder,” he called. “Andy 
Chappelle’s here, wants to know if you’d mind his using 
ij the phone, Ma. I told him I didn’t know-” 

A A A FLASHED a look of rebuke at him, and opened 
-| wide the door. Pa had never gotten over his 
prejudice against any foreigners taking up land where 
| Pilgrim progenitors had settled. Andre stepped in with 
a iow quick bow and his most neighborly smile. Ma 
i noted him approvingly, the vigor and springiness in his 
| movements, his ready courtesy. 

“Go right ahead and use it, Andre,” she urged. “How’s 
I your mother and the children? I’ve got some honey 
I for them, nice wild honey Pa found over in the woods. 
I 1 railed a bee all the afternoon, didn’t you, Pa, till you 
I located his front door.” 

“I have to call for help,” Andre said with suppressed 
excitement. “The woods are on fire.” 

S Ma rose and put away the pan of apples she was 
paring for pies. From the side door, while Andre 
telephoned to the village, she watched the pillar of white 
smoke curl upward in the still air. Ever since earliest 
■ Colonial days that sight had been a signal for all the com- 
Imunity to drop work and join forces to fight the peril. 

I Always the church-bell on the hill tolled regularly hour 
latter hour until the fire was extinguished. Its warning 
I far-off peal called on every able-bodied man and boy to 
I give his services. Already Pa and Hiram, the hired man, 
Ivere hitching up Ella. Four boys from the mill rode 
I by at full speed on hurriedly requisitioned horses. Down 
the meadow old Jim strolled up to the wall, lifting his 
I ''bite nose curiously, but Colonel kept on cropping the 
I last green grass close to the water’s edge. 


“Think it’s going to last very long. Andre?” she called 
after him as he thanked her from the doorway. 

“No one can tell. Mis’ Bennett,” he smiled, his cap 
twirling between his fingers. “The hunters make camp 
last night down by the ford. They don’t put all their 
fire out, and it smolder in the dry leaves, and creep 
along till it catch the bushes. We have to keep it along 
the river, that’s all.” 

“Pesky, destructive things!” Ma thought, as she went 
ahead preparing sandwiches and gingerbread methodi¬ 
cally. T he fire might be stopped in a few hours, and 
might burn for days. It behooved every woman to keep 
the men supplied with food and drink. Now and then 
she went to the door and surveyed the great wing of 
smoke that had already overspread the valley, specu¬ 
lating on the houses in its path. Only the old sawmill 
and the Chappelle place on the hill. It would never reach 
that. There were acres of woodland below it, all the way 
to the river, and a ridge of granite that rose like a battle¬ 
ment along its northern boundary. The church-bell 
sounded clearly, three and a half miles away, with an 
imperative frequency that stirred the blood. Ma had 
sent Lemuel down with the fourth load of eatables, when 
she suddenly noticed the bell had ceased ringing. When 
she called up to find the reason, Mrs. Moody answered 
back reassuringly. 

“TT’S all right, Ma. The bell-rope broke, and all the 
-L men and boys are out fighting the fire, but Lola 
Swasey climbed the ladder to the tower and she’s mak¬ 
ing it ring all right. You can hear it now, can’t you?” 


Suddenly there came the rapid thud of hoofs by the 
side windows, and she hung up the receiver hurriedly. 
It was Andre, and he did not stop to ask permission this 
time. His clothing was torn and scorched, his face and 
hands grimy with earth and soot. 

“The wind changed!” he cried, as he swung into the 
kitchen without knocking. “I have to get quick help 
from the station and the Green. It is spreading the 
fire to the hill.” 

W HILE he telephoned, Ma stood in the doorway, 
gazing at the clouds of sullen yellowish smoke that 
hadjveered from the northeast over the low river bottoms 
and now belched up from the hill forests. Along the 
range lay farm after farm in its phth if it reached that far. 

“W'ho’s gone after your mother and the children, 
Andre?” she demanded when he was through. He 
wiped his face with his shirt sleeve exhaustedly. 

“I send for them already, Mis’ Bennett. The river 
road is cut off, but I get Walt and Murray Swasey to 
drive around after them from the post-road so soon as I 
see the wind shift himself.” 

Ma hardfy heard him. Pier keen eyes had caught 
sight of a youngster racing down the road toward them, 
Tuck Green, his blue eyes round with fear. 

“Andre,” he shouted, “hurry up! They can’t get 
through.” 

Ma seized his shoulder as he started to swing up on the 
saddle behind Andre. 

“W’hat do you mean? Who can’t get through?” 
“Nobody can’t, Mis’ Bennett,” he panted breath- 


IT WAS DOWN HILL NOW, AND MA GAVE HIM FREE REIN. THE WAGON ROCKED FROM SIDE 
TO SIDE AS IT HIT ROCKS AND FALLEN BOUGHS 


“Land o’ rest!” she ejaculated. “How’s she doing it?” 
“Laying on her back, kicking the bell, just till we can 
rig up a rope.” 

“Well,” breathed Ma in relief, “I’m glad ’tain’t another 
curfew shall not ring to-night. Tell the child to be careful.” 


lessly. “The post-road’s cut off too. The woods are 
all on fire back of the Chappelles’. Walt and Murray 
say the horses won’t go through.” 

Before she could say more they were galloping down 
Continued on page 5 3 
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World of Water Sports 

BY INA KISSEL EATON 

There are plenty of sports in the sea. Mrs. Eaton, the noted sportswoman, who 
conducts this department for THE DELINEATOR, will answer questions about 
sports — if you will write her, enclosing a stamped envelope . — THE EDITOR 




HE secret of a 
healthy, pleasant 
vacation is the 
wider use of the 
world of water. 

Chief among wa¬ 
ter sports, sailing 
offers unlimited 
possibilities. A fine boat is not at 
all necessary. A small catboat offers plenty of excitement, 
is easy to handle and hard to hurt. It draws very little 
water and is light enough to row or pole when becalmed. 

In hot weather a sailboat carries one to new places to 
swim. Clad in bathing-suits and with plenty of old rain¬ 
coats or wraps, you may sail away to new beaches, to 
deep-sea swimming. I must here warn you to take some , 
steps or a rope ladder to help you climb back into your 
boat, unless your boat is so low that you can climb in 
without help. Another warning: never leave the boat 
drifting with sail up—always drop the anchor or the sail. 
You may think it can not drift far or fast. But, alas! a 
puff of wind may come. The mainsheet will jam around 
a cleat. The rudder will hold her firmly on her course, 
and she will sail away and leave you lamenting. 

If you are cautious and know how to swim, extreme 
youth is no bar to sailing. I knew a little girl of eight 
who sailed by herself in a flat-bottomed sharpie with a 
three-cornered sail. She was quite safe as she sailed on 
an ice-pond thirty by one hundred feet. She would sail 
down wind for one hundred feet, run up on the bank, 
push off, pole back against the wind and sail gloriously 
down again. The thrill of sailing your own boat is inde- 
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Aquaplaning behind a fast motor-boat is a sport for mermaids; all you need is nerve 
and perfect poise. The first hundred splashes are the hardest for the beginner 

scribable. You feel that the world is at your feet, you 
are Ulysses and Columbus rolled into one. 

After getting thoroughly familiar with the handling of 
a catboat under all conditions, the racing fever will seize 
you. Small-boat sailing and racing are sports where a girl 
is on even terms with a man. Strength and endur¬ 
ance do not enter in it. It is entirely a test of skill and 
quick wit. With your crew, whatever number is allowed, 
stop-watch in hand you jockey near the starting line. 
The preparatory gun is fired. The stop-watch is started, 
and you now have just five minutes before the race is on. 
Terrible moments, for every one wants to be just near 
the line and to windward at the last moment. 

H OW the thrills come—thick and fast. There is the 
grea t moment when sailing close hauled, abreast, you 
in the windward boat edge ahead and blanket your oppo¬ 
nent. His sail flutters, he drops back and comes aboat 
under your stern. You come about and blanket him 
again while conversation flow freely between boats. 

The wind freshens perhaps. She tips and tips until she 
buries her lee rail. You all climb up to windward to bal¬ 
ance her. There are puffs when she starts to ship water 
and you have to come up into the wind till she rights 


The hobby-horse has his place in the swim; 
water-polo is an exciting sport for good swimmers 


again. This loses time, so you drive her 
to it as hard as you dare. At last you 
cross the line. The gun booms. 

For quieter moods sailing parties are 
great fun. Take a picnic lunch and go 
off for all day. Have lines and bait for 
those who want to fish. There is no bet¬ 
ter way to loaf and get full of fresh air 
and sunshine. In most localities the water teems with 
life. Fish jump here and there, schools of little fish rutile 
the surface, gulls scream and swoop overhead, and on the 
open ocean porpoises may oblige with their antics. But 
deep-sea sailing is only for good swimmers. 

Now a few more precautions: 

Always have in your boat a pump, a boat-hook, at 
least one long oar and an anchor with plenty of rope 
attached to it. If sailing near open water, carry a fog¬ 
horn, a compass, a lantern and matches. 

For girls who live inland and have no lake near by, a 
canoe opens up tremendous possibilities. Think of the 
streams, canals or rivers you can explore; up the turns 
and twists of the smallest waterway. Progress is so quiet 
that all sorts of water and bird life are disclosed. 

A canoe trip is a splendid plan for a short holiday. 
Paddling gives sufficient exercise, the passing panorama 
of changing country is alluring and one is out-of-doors the 
whole time. , 

Water sports are many and exciting. I would be glad 
to describe in detail many good games. Aquaplaning is 
a thrilling sport, for the lithe body and steady nerves. 
Canoe-tilting, water-polo, tub racing, medley races and 
many others provide an excellent program. 
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WHY MEN STAY AWAY 


FROM 


CHURCH 


When the modern mother stays home too, and money, rather than character, matters most in America, is father to he judged ! 


BY IRVING BACHELLER 


N THE “Life of Daniel Webster” 
by George Ticknor Curtis I find 
the statement that Daniel had 
been taught to read at home bv 
his mother or his elder sisters so 
early that he never could remem¬ 
ber when he was unable to read 
the Bible. 

Washington often said that he 
had got his best training at his mother’s knee. All the 
great leaders in our history seem to have made a like 
acknowledgment. I can not think of one who has not 
written gratefully of his mothering. Behind them were 
a rank and file largely prepared by mothers for following 
the hard trail of the giants and for eating, if need be, the 
bitter bread of sacrifice. 

tor ages women have been the conservative force in 
the family. In the home of the pioneer, often far re¬ 
moved from the appeal of the church, the men were apt 
to be careless of their moral duties. Generally the 
women stood firmly for the old decencies and verities. 
They clung to their faith. In the village and hamlet, 
while the man of the house might be fishing or asleep on 
the lounge, the woman was getting the children ready for 
church and Sunday-school. Perhaps she had no higher 
motive than to be in fashion. All the best women did as 
she was doing and she liked to enjoy their company and 
their respect. 

Besides there was the minister—a man of learning and 
wisdom. Everybody took off his hat to that man. He 
was often looking in at her door with a pleasant word of 
encouragement. He took an interest in the children and 
knew them all by name. Then if there were sickness or 
trouble in the house he was a tower of strength to lean 
upon with cheering counsel and helpful hands. He was, 
indeed, a man of God. 

PHIS work of mother and minister wrought into the 
L fabric of our life its strongest threads. They were 
the shepherds of the young. They were shaping the soul 
of childhood and leading it up to that high place where, 
t it had eyes for seeing, it should some day find vision. 

I have been asked to consider how it has come about 
diat men do not go to church. This problem is insep¬ 
arably connected with another. How has it come about 
hat our great men are either dead or very old in spite of 
tie fact that we have multiplied our schools and colleges 
' fill their places? In public life we have no great out¬ 
standing figures—no one like Webster or Calhoun or Clay 
0 ; Lincoln or Seward or Sumner or Conkling or Blaine or 
Sherman. In journalism there is no Greeley, no Grady, 
iio Medill, no Pulitzer. What are our authors doing to 
stir the souls of men as did “Snow Bound” and “The 
I salm of Life” and the “Commemoration Ode” and 
i( ; he Chambered Nautilus” and “Tom Sawyer” and 
tie Scarlet Letter”? In the pulpit where are the men 
to ring the world’s welkin as did Beecher and Talmage 
Brooks and Abbott and Storrs and Father Ryan? 

• here are two reasons for this poverty of church and 
stide. They are the mothers and ministers of to-day. 

t or many years America had a spirit peculiar to itself 
p 1 . 1 ' 1 its own—an inheritance from the Puritan and 
J nm fathers. I he fear of God and a profound respect 
tor the Mosaic code were a large part of it. Some have 
( 1 c ‘d it narrow, and in a sense it was so, but it was deep 
' 0 dee P that for its sake many had died at the stake. 


Its ideal and its charity were really as wise as the Word. 
They embraced all peoples, and America became a refuge 
for the oppressed. It came to be known, justly or un¬ 
justly, as the New England spirit. It put character 
above money. Lincoln used often to quote the droll 
saying of an Irishman: 

“In this country,” so the saying went, “one man is as 
good as another and, for the matter of that, often a good 
deal better.” 

He was better when he had better character. A man’s 
moral credit—his treatment of his word, his family and 
his neighbors — was the important item in his assets. If 
this were not right, no amount of wealth could save him 
from the contempt of his fellows. It was a stern spirit, 
but it worked. Under its sway generations of moral and 
intellectual giants came on the scene. 

'T'HE Y made America a land of high ideals. We were far 
from a perfect nation. We had lynchings, riots and 
disorders, but our people were, in the main, striving up¬ 
ward with a general intelligence and rightness of mind 
for which, after travel, I have seen no parallel on earth. 

Soon after the middle of the last century invention be¬ 
gan to quicken the stride of commerce. Great enter¬ 
prises were launched. Wealth began to accumulate and 
the high spirit of the elder race to decay. The cities 
were growing rapidly. Stories of their splendor and of 
the unexampled success of their business men were 
scattered abroad. Hosts of the young, feeling the lure of 
wealth, left the farms and shops of the country and 
thronged the cities. They lived in great hives, eating, as 
it were, out of a common pot, sharing a common purpose, 
not very high, and, in the main, thinking the same 
thoughts. The old-time family life, so favorable to the 
development of individual character, was passing in 
town and country. 

Politics had once been the great motive in American 
life big issues the things with which the minds of the 
people had been most engaged. It was so no longer. 
Business had dethroned Politics and become the dom¬ 
inating force and Credit was its Prime Minister. Much 
may be said in praise of Business. It has increased the 
honesty of the average intellect, but it has clipped the 
wings of the eagle and set him traveling on his feet. 

We can not sow for profits and reap great personalities. 
The latter are the children of Faith. They are no part of 
our harvest. Nor do they care a fig for our profits. 
They have a bigger business. They are looking for the 
truth of the whole matter. 

TN EVERY community Business had created a leisure 

class that set the fashions. It was composed of the rich 
and well to do the best blood of the land — mostly wo¬ 
men. The men were mainly sticking to the game, while 
the ladies gave their time to the enjoyment of the fruits of 
success—teas, dinners, luncheons, whist parties, theaters, 
motor journeys, trips to New York and Europe. When 
Sunday came, they were weary. They breakfasted in 
bed. They were glad that their husbands did not care 
for church. There was no minister in town whose 
opinions were of much account. 

That is what they said, little knowing that, if it were 
true, they and their kind had quenched the sacred fire of 
inspiration on the altars of the church. There were the 
children. Sunday after Sunday they had been jollied off 
to church and Sunday-school. The time came when they 


could no longer be jollied. If the church was not good 
enough for their parents, it was not good enough for them. 
Nurses, many of whom had the European habit of mind, 
had mothered them. They had manners and graces 
which their forefathers had not. But no gentle shepherd, 
with the patience born of love, had been leading them up 
the hills of understanding in the strange and beautiful 
and mystical paths of the spirit. There, as sundry 
travelers of our own country had proven, immortal things 
were to be found. 

r T" l O-DAY few, if any, of the children of our best people 
are thinking of the stately mansions and vast domes 
of the spirit. They are dreaming'rather of the mansions 
of Newport and Fifth Avenue and Syracuse and Mil¬ 
waukee and Kalamazoo and a thousand other places. 
I am not thinking of the rich only, but of the great suc¬ 
cessful middle class, as we call it, whose handsome 
houses line the streets and avenues of every town and city 
in the land. Are we to wonder that their sons, each 
seeking his own stately mansion of brick and marble, 
take to the law or to business, not attracted by the re¬ 
wards of the church? (So, if we have men in the pulpits 
whose opinions are of small account, as they tell us, who 
but they are responsible for the fact?) They are the suc¬ 
cessful people. Their example is watched and respected 
and followed even by those who live in very small houses. 

YV7E HAVE come to a battle between two ideals. 
W These people and their children have traveled in 
Europe—many of them were educated there. They have 
been rather impressed by its eat-drink-and-be-merry 
fashion of behavior, by its arts of idleness, by its laughing 
contempt for “puritanic ideas,” by a respect for women 
not even skin deep. 

Many of them came back full of contempt for our “old- 
fashioned copy-book morals,” as they were pleased to 
call them as if there ever had been or could ever be any 
other kind of morals; as if, indeed, they had discovered a 
code of improved morals! But morals are not like wash¬ 
ing-machines and garden tools. They are no labor-saving 
device which some clever person has invented. They do 
not minister to the convenience of the family in any degree. 

Moreover, the Americanism of America has suffered a 
dilution even more serious. High wages and a cheap 
and productive soil have brought many people to our 
shores. They have prospered. Their children went to 
school and were Americanized, some slightly, some fairly 
well. They were mostly a keen-minded lot. Many of 
these had in them an inherited love of European customs 
and ideas. Some of them have grown up grossly ma¬ 
terialistic. Their power is great in our theaters; their 
control threatens the great artists of the stage. Some of 
them take nastiness and crime and turn it into mer¬ 
chandise. 

So here are two ideals struggling for ascendency in our 
land the American and the European, the spiritual and 
the materialistic, and, in bringing them face to face with 
each other, I have indicated why men do not go to church. 

I he great personalities of the one ideal were Frederick the 
Great, Napoleon the First, Bismarck, William the Second 
cynics and grab-alls; the great personalities of the 
other are Washington, Webster, Lincoln, Grant—men of 
faith and optimism. The love of gold and ease and idle¬ 
ness and pleasure is opposing the love of God, and we 
whose faith is in the latter should be up and doing. 
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BY JASMINE STONE VAN DRESSER 


YOUNG D’AR 

A Short Pla 


‘ Y 


y 


for the Lawn 


THE PEOPLE IN THE PLAY 


CLARISSA I jj ie shfidhy Sisters, spinsters, who quarreled in their 
HORTEN SI A f youth and are still too proud to speak. 

SYLVIA — Their lovely young niece, lately fallen in love with young D'Arcy. 

HEZRON— Their old Jamily servant, who has lived long to learn much. 

YOUNG D’ARCY — A young man living on the adjoining estate, of literary 
ambitions, and in love with Sylvia. 

OLD D’ARCY—His grandfather, who disappeared many years ago. 

TIME — Late one Summer afternoon. 

SCENE — On the lawn of the Shedley Estate. 

The action takes place around the, tea-table on the Shedley lawn, near 
veranda of the old Shedley home, in the late afternoon. Around the tea-table 
are scattered several wicker chairs, gayly cushioned. Magazines and work- 
bags are scattered about, traces of a late feminine occupancy. The stage is 
fnv ten mi thr lanm nf a mm, fort able, rather sedate country home. 


EZRON enters from 
rear of house carrying 
tea-tray; sets it on 
table — arranges tea 
things. Enter Sylvia 
from front door of 
house — runs down 
steps — looks about as 
if expecting some one. 
Sylvia {in voice of 
suppressed excitement)'. Isn’t Mr. D Arcy 
here, Hezron? 

Hezron: No, Miss Sylvia, he isn t here. 
If he comes now he’ll likely find your aunts at 

tea. . 

Sylvia {looking anxiously toward house): 
Oh, Hezron, don’t call them till I’ve seen Mr. 
D’Arcy. He had something important to 
tell me. 

Hezron {dubious — looks toward house): 
Well, you know how particular your aunts are 
about having their tea on time. But 111 
take a chance, Miss Sylvia. You won’t talk 
to Mr. D’Arcy too long, will you? 

Sylvia {clasping hands): Oh, Hezron, I . 
couldn’t talk to Mr. D’Arcy too long! . {They 
both laugh. Hezron is very fond, of this pretty 
child who has grown up under his watchful eye 
— feels like a father to her.) 

Hezron {goes on arranging tea things ): 
You know, Miss Sylvia, it isn’t as if your 
aunts had forbidden Mr. D’Arcy the place. 

Sylvia: I know, Hezron; but they might 
say something unkind to him and hurt his 
feelings—and it would just kill me. {Pause.) 
Do you suppose, Hezron, that they dislike 
him just because he writes stories? 

Hezron {holding tray with great dignity): 
Well you see, Miss Sylvia, your aunts don’t 
consider writing stories is a man’s job. 

Sylvia: But, Hezron! 

Hezron {holds up hand protestingly): 
Oh, but I didn’t say so, miss. There’s 
plenty of men writers. Why I spend all my 
Winter evenin’s here readin’ Mr. Nick 
Carter’s books. There’s a man writer for 
you! If your aunts would read him. 

Sylvia {interrupting): Well, young Mr. 
D’Arcy isn’t a bit like Nick Carter, Hezron. 
You might not like his stories, but he s very 

clever. . 

Hezron: I believe that, Miss Sylvia. 
You can look in the young man’s face and see 
he takes after his grandfather. Old Mr. 
D’Arcy was smart. {Shakes head—smiles 
reminiscently.) 

Sylvia {musing): Old Mr. D’Arcy! 
{Looks about-turns to Hezron with air of 
suppressed excitement.) Hezron, did my 
aunts like old Mr. D’Arcy? 

Hezron: Like old Mr. D’Arcy! Why 
when Miss Clarissa and Miss Hortensia were 
your age, Miss Sylvia, many years ago, (dep- 
recatingly) they thought old Mr. D’Arcy 
just as nice as you think young Mr. D’Arcy 
is now. 

Sylvia {eagerly): Would I like old Mr. 
D’Arcy? 

Hezron: You would indeed, miss! 

Sylvia {mischievously): Would he like 
me? 

Hezron: Yes, Miss Sylvia, he’d like you. 
Nobody could help it. And he’d like you 
because his grandson likes you. 

Sylvia {shakes head): I’m not so sure of 
that! 

Hezron: Old D’Arcy was a fine young 
man—and young D’Arcy’s just as fine! 

Sylvia: I’m glad you say that, Hezron. 
You know. You’ve known them both—and 
you know. {In lower voice—with air of 
mystery.) Suppose old Mr. D’Arcy were to 
come back? 

Hezron {very much startled) : Come back 
after all these years! Lawk! I don’t know 
how your aunts would take it! You’re fool¬ 
in’, miss — he isn’t cornin’. {Looks at her 
questioningly.) 

Sylvia {looks about cautiously—goes closer 
to Hezron) : Did my aunts quarrel about old 
Mr. D’Arcy? 

Hezron {agitated): Oh, miss! 

Sylvia: Why shouldn’t I know, Hezron? 

Hezron {nervous): We don’t talk about 
it, miss. 


Sylvia: We don’t talk about it; but we 
know they quarreled right after old Mr. 
D’Arcy went away—and haven’t spoken to 
each other since! Everybody believes they 
quarreled about “Old D’Arcy” {puts finger 
on lips with air of exaggerated mystery), but 
we don’t dare speak of it! {Pause — mis¬ 
chievous.) Were my aunts both in love with 
him, Hezron? 

Hezron {terribly agitated): Oh, miss, we 
don’t speak of that {looks about nervously) 
where there’s the least chance of Miss 
Clarissa and Miss Hortensia ’earin’ us., 
{Puts hand to mouth—whispers.) They did 
quarrel over old Mr. D’Arcy! 

Sylvia {terribly excited): Did they both 
love him? {Impatient as Hezron does not 
answer at once.) You know, Hezron; you 
were a young man then and you could tell. 

Hezron {with deep feeling): Yes, miss, 
they both loved him. 

Sylvia: Poor dears! To think that with 
all the men in the world my two aunts had to 
fall in love with the same one. 

Hezron {wiping eyes): He was a gallant 
gentleman, old Mr. D’Arcy. You couldn’t 
blame ’em, Miss Sylvia. 

Sylvia: Which one did he love? 

Hezron: Oh, miss, nobody ventured to 
say what was the state of old Mr. D’Arcy’s 
heart! 

Sylvia: Then he made love to both of 
them? 

Hezron: God forbid, Miss Sylvia! 

Sylvia {persistent): Well which one did 
he make love to, Aunt Clarissa or Aunt 
Hortensia? 

Hezron {in a pitiful state of agitation): 
’E treated ’em both the same—’is conduct 
was h’unimpeachable. 

Sylvia: The villain! He made love to 
both of them. 

Hezron {raises hand in trembling protest ): 
’E didn’t make love to either of ’em. 

Sylvia : How terrible! 

Hezron: Terrible’s the word, miss. 

Sylvia: I mean terrible that he didn’t 
make love to them. 

Hezron {petrified): When he didn’t love 
them? _ 

Sylvia: Now you’ve said it! He didn’t 
love them—either one of them! 

Hezron: Oh, miss, I don’t really know. 
Nobody knows. It’s my ’umble opinion, 
miss, that the h’uncertainty caused all the 
trouble. Miss Clarissa thought he loved her; 
and Miss Hortensia thought he loved her — 
an’ each one felt that the other bein’ in her 
way spoiled her chances—kept him from 


poppin’ the question, as it were. {Clasps 
hands—deeply moved.) You can see, Miss 
Sylvia, ’ow the h’uncertainty would eat in on 
the two ladies. 

Sylvia: It was dreadful! Each one feel¬ 
ing she’d lost her chance because of the other. 

Hezron: So they quarreled—an’ ’aven’t 
spoken since. 

Sylvia {in awed tone) : So many years! 
Poor dears! They must have loved him 
very much. 

Hezron: But they’re perfectly friendly 
and ’appy, miss—when there’s plenty of 
folks around to talk an’ make things lively. 
It’s just a ’abit—their not speakin’—folks 
gets into curious ’abits. 

Sylvia ( in deep thought): When there are 
plenty of folks around to make things lively. 
But did you ever think about when they were 
alone, Hezron? I know they are sad. 

Hebron: ’Ow do you know, miss? 

Sylvia: Oh, they’re too proud to say so. 
But just think—they can never have any 
secrets; and they love each other so. Oh, 
Hezron, I’d give anything if something would 
break down their foolish pride and make 
them speak! {Looking up sees young 
D’Arcy approaching across lawn—runs to 
him with hands outstretched.) John D’Arcy, 
you’ve been forever! 

D’Arcy {seizes her hands—stands looking 
down at her): Sylvia, dear, how are you? 

Sylvia: Oh, I’m well. No, I’m sick! 
{Laughs at his anxiety.) Sick to see you! 
{They both laugh — D’Arcy looks up at 
Hezron.) 

D’Arcy: Well, Hezron, what are you 
staring at? 

Hezron: Beg pardon, sir! ’Ow are you, 
sir? I was thinking as ’ow you are the image 
of your grandfather when he was your age. 

D’Arcy: Thank you, Hezron, that’s a 
compliment. 

Hezron {fervently): Indeed it is, sir. 
Old Mr. D’Arcy was a ’andsome young man 
—and I dare say ’e’s a ’andsome old one. 

D’Arcy {smiling): You’ll soon have a 
chance to find out, Hezron. 

Hezron {voice sharpened with excitement): 
What do you mean, sir? 

D’Arcy: Grandfather arrived last night. 

Sylvia: He’s come! That’s what you 
had to tell me! 

Hezron {unable to grasp news of such tre¬ 
mendous import): Your grandfather come 
home after all these years! 

D’Arcy: Yes, Hezron, to stay with me 
in the old home, for the rest of his life. Isn’t 
it great! He’s looking fine, Sylvia, dear. 



Sylvia: Oh, I’m so glad. 

D’Arcy: He’ll be over soon, Hezron, to 
pay his respects to the Misses Shedley. 

Hezron {in great agitation): Yes, sir 
yes, sir! {Murmurs) Old Mr. D’Arcy 
home! {Looks toward house.) I don’t know 
’ow the ladies will take it—I don’t want to be 
the one to tell them, sir! 

Sylvia {clasps hands in ecstasy): How 
romantic! An old lover come back! I’ll tell 
them. 

Hezron {terribly wrought up): Be careful 
’ow you do it an’ when you do it, miss. Pick 
the right time. 

Sylvia {laughing): Don’t worry, Plezron, 
I’ll pick the right time. 

Hezron {earnestly): Exactly, miss. 

D’Arcy {pats Hezron on shoidder): Don’t 
take it so hard, old chap. 

Hezron: Thank you, sir—I won’t, sir. 
But you see I’ve been watchin’ over Miss 
Clarissa and Miss Hortensia for so long— 
sparin’ ’em shocks, as it were—— 

D’Arcy {affectionately): Yes, Hezron. 
Hezron: Thank you, sir! {Takes tray — 
walks off—takes out handkerchief—wipes eyes 
—exits around rear of house.) 

Sylvia 'looking after him): Old dear! 
They couldn’t do without him. {Sees maga¬ 
zine in D’Arcy’s pocket—pulls it out.) That 
wonderful story! 

D’Arcy: Do you think it’s wonderful? 
Sylvia: Do I? I just wish your grand¬ 
father would will his estate to an orphan 
asylum, or something, so you’d have to make 
your living as a writer. 

D’Arcy: Are you so proud of me, Sylvia? 
Sylvia: Am I proud? {Opens maga¬ 
zine.) Here it is. (Reads) “Two Loves,” 
by John Fox D’Arcy. {Lifts magazine to lips 
and kisses name.) That’s how proud I am! 
{Draws away laughing as D’Arcy reaches for 
her.) Will your grandfather be proud? 
D’Arcy: You just bet he will! 

Sylvia {looking over shoidder toward house) : 

I know now that they were both in love with 
him. 

D’Arcy: Lucky dog, grandfather!. 
Sylvia {speaking low and very distinctly ): 
And he didn’t propose to either. 

D ’ Arcy : How could he? 

Sylvia : What a funny thing to say! 
D’Arcy: It isn’t funny. If there were two 
of you—wouldn’t I be in the devil of a fix! 

Sylvia: I hadn’t thought of that. 
(Mischievously.) What would you do? 

D’Arcy: I believe I’d run away—like 
grandfather—or turn mormon. 

Sylvia {coming closer to him): Did you 
ever think that the reason my aunts objected 
to you was because they were afraid you 
might leave me—as your grandfather left 
them? 

D’Arcy (puts arms quickly about her): A 
chip of the old block, eh. Oh, they couldn’t 
think that! 

Sylvia (whispers): He didn’t love either 
of them! 

D’Arcy: Nobody absolutely knows that. 
Sylvia. I don’t see how he could help it. 

Sylvia (draws away aggrieved): He didn 
make love to either of them. 

D’Arcy (earnestly): No, he didn’t! 
Sylvia: That was the terrible part! 
D’Arcy: Terrible part! I call that the 
only thing that saved my grandfather’s skin. 

Sylvia: You don’t understand, John 
D’Arcy. They’d rather have been made 
love to and have him play them false than 
not to be made love to. 

D’Arcy (looking at her in astonishment ;: 
Sylvia, would you? 

Sylvia (nods): Uh—huh! 

D’Arcy (takes her in arms): Women are 
funny creatures. (They both laugh.) Well 
I’m telling you right now that I love.you so 
there won’t be any mistake about it forty 
years from now. 

Sylvia (pulling away from him mis¬ 
chievously) : I never made any mistake 
about it—but I don’t want you to play me 

D’Arcy (seizes her and kisses her serious 
Sylvia, what will you do if your aunts keep on 
opposing our marriage? 
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Sylvia: Oh, John, they couldn’t. I love 
you so! 

D’Arcy: Oh, yes they could. They are 
pear old ladies—but they could — if they 
thought it was for your good. 

Sylvia: As if they knew better than I. 
I Sighs.) I wish they didn’t want to do so 
lauch for me, John. They just live for me. 

D’Arcy: I know it, dear. 

| Sylvia: I owe them everything—and I 
love them dearly. It would kill me to hurt 
them. ( Drops head on his breast.) But I’ll 
to with you, John—I mean—if we have to— 
lve’11 run away! (He stoops and kisses her. 
U'hey stand an instant — D’Arcy’s back is to¬ 
ward house — Sylvia lifts head—sees her aunt 
I oming out of house—gives little gasp—draws 
pica)'.) Aunt Clarissa! 

, Clarissa ( coming down veranda steps ): 
pood afternoon, Mr. D’Arcy. 

> D’Arcy: Good afternoon, Miss Clarissa. 

I Sylvia: Aunt Clarissa, why don’t you 
pill him “John”? You knew him when he 
pas a little boy. 

Clarissa: A very little boy, Sylvia; but 
he went away to grow up. Now I really feel 
p h we were strangers. 

I D’Arcy ( impulsively): Don’t say that, 
piss Clarissa! You and Miss Hortensia 
lere- 


■ Clarissa ( stopping him with a little ges 
Oh, I do! Though I must say, I’v 
leen enough of you since your return to th 
l l( 1 place to become very well acquainted. 
Sylvia: Aunt Clarissa! 

Clarissa: Sylvia dear, if you’ll go in th 
aise (sees magazine) and take that in wit! 
lou-out of my sight. 

I 1 1 Arcy (in hurt astonishment ): Why 
1S Shedley! (Abashed.) But I presum 
| ou are displeased. 

I ' ; arissa (nostrils dilating with sup pres set 
’notion): To see myself in print! I confes 
- ^ster Hortensia and I had never hopet 
p r such notoriety. 

Arcy: Notoriety! Oh, Miss Clarissa 
on 1 put it that way! 

Silvia ( passionately): It’s a beautifu 
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story! And nobody would know it was you 
and Aunt Hortensia! 

Clarissa : Sylvia — please — your Aunt 
Hortensia and I have something to say to this 
young man. (Enter Hortensia from front of 
house—comes down veranda steps.) I think 
if you will question your Aunt Hortensia, 
you will find that it is her wish also, that you 
leave us. 

Sylvia (holds out arms appealingly): Aunt 
Hortensia! 

Hortensia (with less asperity — agitated): 
I think, my dear, that my sister knows what 
is best for you. 

D’Arcy: Go in, dear. (Sylvia looks at 
him — hesitates—turns and flees up steps. At 
top she pauses, holding magazine pressed to her 
bosom.) 

Sylvia (stamping foot): I love him, I love 
him, I love him! And it’s a beautiful story! 
(Gives D’Arcy a look that says plainly “I am 
ready to fly with'you” and exits — running — 
into the house—aunts are much perturbed.) 

D’Arcy (speaks hesitatingly): I’m so 
sorry, Miss Clarissa and Miss Hortensia, 
that you don’t like the story. 

Clarissa (with much dignity): We have 
not read the story, Mr. D’Arcy. At least I 
have not. And if you will question my sister 
Hortensia, I think you will find she hasn’t. 

D’Arcy: I don’t suppose, Miss Hor¬ 
tensia, that you have read it. 

Hortensia: No, Mr. D’Arcy. I haven’t 
I—I—really felt very queer about being put 
into a story—as I presume my sister did. 

Clarissa: Very queer, indeed! 

D’Arcy: Of course—it must seem very 
presumptuous; but— (gropes for words) 
stories must come from somewhere—one is 
inspired by a person or an incident—and one 
lets one’s imagination go—imagination is a 
wonderful thing, Miss Shedley, Miss Hor¬ 
tensia (Bows to each in turn). 

Clarissa : If it doesn’t carry one too far. 
But Mr. John Fox D’Arcy, as you call your¬ 
self in print, I came to talk to you about some¬ 
thing very much more important than your 
story— (Pause in which Hortensia nervously 


fingers ruffle of fichu.) I must ask you to 
cease your attentions to our niece, Sylvia. I 
think my sister agrees with me in disap¬ 
proving of your attentions to our niece. 

Hortensia (agitated): I have felt that I 
ought to disapprove of your attentions to our 
niece. 

D’Arcy: You think I won’t make her 
happy. You think I — I — 

Clarissa: We would rather not discuss 
our reasons, Mr. D’Arcy. (Looks at Hor¬ 
tensia as if expecting her support.) 

Hortensia (making effort to be severe ): 
We forbid—hem—we forbid your loving our 
niece. 

D’Arcy: You ask a good deal of a man. 
(Pause.) Is Sylvia to have nothing to say? 

Clarissa: Sylvia will not let her feelings 
run away with her. 

D’Arcy: Ah, she has her heart well under 
control. 

Clarissa: Don’t speak of Sylvia’s heart! 
(More calmly.) She is a dutiful child; she 
has always been willing to let her Aunt 
Hortensia and myself decide what is best for 
her. 

Hortensia (agitation getting the best of her): 
Indeed we shall try to decide what is best for 
her—but I am not always sure we do. 

Clarissa (darting indignant glance at her): 
I think there is nothing more to say, except 
good-by, John Fox D’Arcy. 

D’Arcy: You mean that you wish me to 
stop coming to see Sylvia. 

Clarissa: We mean—I mean—and I 
think my sister Hortensia means it too— 
that you are never to come here again. 

Hortensia (hesitatingly): We mean— 
that. 

D’Arcy (speaks with emotion): The 

D’Arcys and Shedleys have been friends for 
generations; are we friends no longer? 

Clarissa: We are thinking of Sylvia. 
Good-by, Mr. D’Arcy. 

D’Arcy (looks from one to the other): Just 
one word more before I go. You may forbid 
my coming here; but ycu can not stop my 
loving Sylvia. 


Clarissa: Young man— (Slops as if 
realizing the futility of words.) 

D’Arcy (bows-) I apologize, ladies, with 
all my heart, if my story gives you offense. 
Perhaps if you read it you would feel dif¬ 
ferently. (Exits, walking across lawn — dis¬ 
appears through hedge. The ladies are seated — 
Hortensia’s hands lie in her lap—she gazes 
into space. Clarissa pours a cup of tea—puls 
in three lumps of sugar with great precision — 
coughs slightly to attract her sister’s attention. 
Hortensia starts—takes cup—both ladies sit 
sipping tea. They have carried their point, but 
it seems not to give them great satisfaction to 
have done so. Enter Sylvia from house — 
wears large garden hat—carries shears and 
small basket on arm—still has magazine — 
comes slowly down veranda steps.) 

Clarissa : Sylvia, my dear, where are you 
going? 

Sylvia: I was going to cut some roses, 
Aunt Clarissa. 

Clarissa : Come here, child. (Sylvta sets 
down basket—comes and sits in chair indicated 
between two aunts. Clarissa has difficulty 
controlling her emotions—takes Sylvia’s hand 
and pats it.) Sylvia, dear, you know your 
Aunt Hortensia and I live for you. Ask her 
if this isn’t true. (Hortensia reaches over 
impulsively—seizes Sylvia’s other hand and 
pats it.) 

Sylvia (with deep feeling): You’ve done 
everything in the world for me. You’ve 
been too good to me. 

Clarissa: No, no, dear! Don’t say that 
You are our baby—our one treasure. (Dabs 
eyes with handkerchief.) Ask your Aunt 
Hortensia, if she doesn’t feel so. (Sylvia 
turns to her—puts her head on shoulder —• 
Hortensia embraces her and pats her lovingly.) 

Hortensia: You see, Sylvia, we haven’t 
anybody else to do for. If we can’t make you 
happy—we aren’t of any use at all! (Sobs.) 
Ask Clarissa if we are. 

Sylvia: Oh, Aunt Clarissa, please don’t 
feel as if I’m the only thing you have to live 
for. 

Continued on page 5 Q 
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THE HOME-MAKERS’ DEPARTMENT 

EDITED BY MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER 

Head of the School of Home Economics, Cornell University 


ORDEAL BY MOTHERHOOD 

DELINEATOR reader has written the ITome- 
making Editor this significant and interesting 
letter. It is a cross-section of problems calling 
for solution in thousands of homes. It demands em¬ 
phasis upon ,'.3 essentials of a woman’s education. 

“We need help immediately. We are the inefficient, 
helpless, hopeless, useless mothers of the middle class, 
educated in high schools and colleges to do the things 
we are not doing and never will do. I had never been ill, 
and was always full of life and vigor. I am a nervous, 
physical wreck. I am a failure. I am not equal to the 
task that I must do. In any other walk in life, a fresh 
start would be a solution—to me it is out of the question. 

“I am the mother of five rugged youngsters, acciden¬ 
tally healthy, for I didn’t and don’t know a thing about 
their care. I did not even know of the special attention 
needed by their little first molar teeth until I read it in 
The Delineator a few years ago. 

A DOMESTIC MADHOUSE 

“T HAVE dishes in my cupboard that you couldn’t 
-L use without washing. There isn’t a thing baked nor 
anything ready to eat except what was bought prepared, 
other than my canned fruit and vegetables in the cellar. 
There are things unironed since Christmas, though I 
have an electric iron. The house is littered with books, 
pencils, shoes, rubbers, hats, coats, onions, carrots, stove- 
shovels, brooms, turned-over chairs and turned-up rugs. 

“Baby is pulling books out of the bookcase. I could 
stop her, but since starting this letter I have stopped her 
spreading ashes on the floor, eating a black coal, falling 
out of her crib, pulling the table-cloth from the table. 
I have rescued her from her big, rough, three-year-old 
brother, who keeps me running from 
one door to the other to keep him 
from drowning in the river. When 
he leaves sister he hammers the fur¬ 
niture, hits the window with a 
broom, drags my furs or the girl’s 
clean aprons through the kitchen, or 
rings the telephone bell. 

WANTED—A SYSTEM 

“T DO not neglect my work to vote, 
to attend Ladies’ Aid, nor to gad. 

I do not lie abed late. I rush to the 
polls at three minutes before five, 
with two babies in the baby car¬ 
riage; they wait on the street of our 
little village while their mother 
votes. I have attended three La¬ 
dies’ Aid meetings in as many years. 

I am out of bed every morning at 
five o’clock, though I seldom get to 
bed before ten. I work feverishly 
all day long and scarcely sit down to 
eat. I lack— System. I know it. 

But what am I to do? I can not 
incorporate in a schedule the acci¬ 
dents cvf my domicile. 

“Our bread-earner and cooper¬ 
ator in the home is an instructor in 
our State agricultural college. He 
uses less than half of his salary for 
his own expenses, including insur¬ 


ance and taxes, but makes more in the Summer selling 
tractors. We can not afford to hire any help. 

“Don’t our husbands deserve helpmates? Don’t 
our babies deserve intelligent feeding, dressing, bath¬ 
ing and other care, instead of nagging, scolding and 
arguing? Must they grow up on poor, undercooked 
food, dangerous to digestions and nervous systems of the 
next generation. I am a failure in the only sphere in 
which I will or can move for the rest of my life. 

“Is there a solution? There is—in time. In the 
meanwhile, keep your younger sisters from falling into 
the tragedy of my failure.” 

TIME OFF FOR MOTHERS 

OME men learn to be farmers by practising on the 
' live stock, others gain their knowledge of feeding 
before they invest in valuable stock. Both types may 
succeed eventually; the experimental class, however, 
advances with losses all along the line. Many children 
have been the victims of experimental work; some have 
survived through to a healthy maturity. 

The mother of five healthy youngsters may have 
frazzled nerves, her problems appear to her hopeless. 
She needs a rest. Business firms recognize the need of 
vacations, and provide for them. 

Question: How shall the mother get a vacation? 
More money is needed to get proper help and to give the 
mother needed rest. College men have been' grossly 
underpaid since the cost of living soared. Their families 
have suffered. They have used their vacations for selling 
tractors when they should be traveling and studying to 
keep pace with a busy world. 

Their income should be sufficient to provide a comfort¬ 
able home, good health, and a fund for recreation, 
education and savings. 


A LITTLE INDIFFERENCE 

ORKING feverishly from early morning to nigh I 
only imparts nervousness to the children arouml 
you. Relax when you are busiest, yawn, stretch, slecfl 
laugh and sec the cares float out of the window. Thil 
is the best system I know. 

Remember that wise if foolish rime: 

The cow is in the bathtub, 

The cat is in the lake, 

Baby’s in the garbage-pail 
What difference does it make? 

The nervous mother of the above letter should go awa I 
from her family for several weeks. If no other plan i I 
feasible, she might sell the tractors for a Summer, and he 
husband might care for the home and the children 
She must stop fighting with herself and begin to play wit I 
her children, to make them her allies in the struggle! 
and pleasures of family life. 

A SAFE INVESTMENT 

HIS family chooses to invsst its money in its children I 
It must be agreed that there will be a sacrifice o 
other demands for expenditure. The justification is th 
desire and ability to give the children adequate care am 
education. The parents are young and strong; the in 
come is meager and will require skilful management 
The mental and physical characteristics of the parent 
have insured the children a good inheritance; the father’ 
profession establishes intellectual and social opportunity 
The characteristic interests of the parents are sue 
as to inspire a growing family with imagination an( I 
ideals. Why jeopardize the future by overwork am 
worry? Forethought now will insure their future. 

THE NORMAL BABY 

HE little five-year-old crying i 
her loneliness in the middle o 
the night, is laying in her dream I 
the foundation for another nervou I 
motherhood. The real cause is wort 
determining. 

“The longest lane has a turning. | 
After the last baby has passed th I 
sixth birthday, the cares and worrie 
will have diminished vastly. Th 
most difficult and most importan 
period in motherhood will hav I 
passed. 

The Delineator, having in mini 
the problems of many parents i 
the upbringing of their children, wii 
begin in September the first of ■ 
series of articles by Dr. Bird Baldwin 
head of the Child Welfare Researci 
Station of Iowa University. Docto 
Baldwin’s main intent in organizini 
his station four years ago was t< 
make more normal children in Iowa 
The normal child and the norma 
mother are interdependent. Throng! 
The Delineator, Doctor Bakhvii 
will tell you what has been don 
for Iowa children and Iowa home 
and how it can be done for yours 
What is your state’s record? 
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You can be a Campbell's dancer, 
Even though you never tried. 

Save your minutes — three will answer 
For the “Can to Table” glide. 


,Jose ph Campbell Compaq 

•^^CAMDE N , N J..U.S.A. 


Mar K REG. NOS. 47133 
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The right step 


Begin now! Eat good soup at least once every 
day. You will enjoy better digestion and more 
vigorous health—you will keenly enjoy your meals. 

A savory, enticing soup tones you up. You feel 
happier and stronger, energized by the stimulating 
flavor, the tempting deliciousness of 

Campbell’s Tomato Soup 

The pure juice of tomatoes fresh from the vine 
where they ripen to rich crimson maturity, is blended 
with creamery butter, granulated sugar and savory 
condiments. The preparation carefully retains those 
precious perishable tonic foods lavished by Nature 
on the tomato. Give this soup a regular space on 
your pantry shelf. 


12 cents a can 


After a dance 

Try this “Red Rabbit.” Heat 
contents of 1 can Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup in double boiler. 
Add 1 pound of diced cheese. 
When cheese is thoroughly 
melted and mixed with the 
soup, stir in 1 egg slightly 
beaten and add red pepper 
to taste. Serve on toast. 
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GOOD JELLY DEPENDS 



ON THE MAKING 


The Scientific Process Has Taken the Risk Out 


of Jelly^Making 


BY WINIFRED MOSES 

School of Home Economics, Cornell University 


H OME-MADE fruit jellies are prepared 
by cooking fruit-juices and sugar to¬ 
gether to such a consistency that they 
will form a jelly on cooling. 

A good jelly has certain well-defined 
characteristics. Tt should be clear, sparkling, 
transparent and beautiful in color. When it 
is slipped from the glass, it should hold its 
form and quiver if shaken. The surface, 
when cut, should be smooth. It should be 
tender but firm and, most important of all, 
of good flavor. 

THREE NECESSARY INGREDIENTS 
r yO PRODUCE a jelly with these charac- 
t eristics these ingredients are necessary, 
namely: pectin, sugar, acid and liquid. 
These must be present and in the correct 
proportions. 

In the commercial world the manufacture 
of jelly has been reduced to a science. This 
necessitates apparatus the use of which re¬ 
quires scientific knowledge and more time 
than is at the housekeeper’s disposal for the 
purpose of making the small amounts of jelly 
that are put up in the ordinary household. 
On the other hand, the manufacturer is work¬ 
ing with large quantities and the extra cost 
involved in employing a chemist to make the 
acid, sugar and pectin tests for each batch of 
juice assures uniformity of product which in 
the final count is a distinct gain. 


PECTIN 

pECTIN is a substance contained in the 
juices of certain fruits. When it is 
cooked, it changes into a gelatinous form, 
giving a jelly its characteristic consistency. 

The fruits that contain pectin in greatest 
abundance are sour apples, crab-apples, cur¬ 
rants, raspberries, blackberries, blueberries, 
partially ripened grapes and quinces. The 
white of orange-peel also contains pectin. 
The peach, the strawberry and the cherry 
are lacking in this jelly-making substance. 
Jellies may be made from these fruits by the 
addition of commercial pectin or by mixing 
the juice of these fruits with the juice from 
other fruits containing pectin. Pectin is 
more abundant in fruits that are slightly 
underripe than in those that are fully ripe. 
As fruits ripen, it is believed that the pectin 
is changed by the heat of the sun into fruit 
sugars which do not have the jelly-making 
property. Fruit-juices that are extracted 
by cooking appear to be richer in pectin than 
juices extracted from the raw fruit by pres¬ 
sure or by other means. If pectin is cooked 
too long, it loses these characteristic proper¬ 
ties. 


THE TEST FOR PECTIN 
TN ORDER to determine if a fruit-juice 
contains pectin, one or two tablespoons 
of the hot juice are mixed with an equal 
volume of hot grain alcohol and the mixture 
cooled. The boiling-point of alcohol is below 
that of water; heat it very carefully or it will 
burst into flame. The precipitation of a 
gelatinous mass indicates the presence of 
pectin. If a single large clot appears, the 
juice contains at least one per cent, of pectin 
and the proportion of sugar to be used is 1 to 
1; that is, for each cup of juice used'one 
cup of 'sugar is to be added. If the pectin 
precipitate appears in flocks and does not 
gather in a mass, the pectin content of the 
juice is less than one per cent, and the pro¬ 
portion of sugar to juice is less. 

If there is no precipitate, no pectin is pres¬ 
ent and jelly can not be made from the juice 
without the addition of pectin from some 
other source. Tectin may be made from the 
white portion of the skins of oranges and 
from apple pulp, skins or cores. ■ 

A certain amount of acid is also necessary 
in order to produce a jelly. Most of the jelly¬ 


making fruits contain sufficient natural acid. 
Pears, guava and quince contain pectin but 
are lacking in acid. In order to obtain jelly 
from these fruits, it is necessary to add acid, 
either by combining with the juice of an acid 
fruit or by adding other acid. 

The third ingredient is sugar. The quanti¬ 
ty to be used is determined by the amount 
of pectin present. If the pectin is abundant, 
one cup of sugar is added for each cup 
of juice. If the pectin is less abundant, 
one-half to three quarters of a cup of 
sugar is added for each cup of juice. If too 
much sugar is added in proportion to the 
pectin content, a soft jelly results; if too little 
sugar is added, a tough jelly is produced. 


wood which has been soaked in water. 
When the simmering point is reached, crush 
the fruit with a well-soaked wooden masher. 

The cooking is continued until the fruit 
is cooked through, but no longer. Pour 
pulp and juice into a jelly-bag and drain for 
half an hour or more without squeezing. 

The jelly-bag should be thick enough 
to prevent any small particles of the pulp 
from passing through into the juice. Can¬ 
ton flannel makes a good jellv-bag, but two 
thicknesses of fine-meshed cheese-cloth or 
similar material may be used. 

When the pulp has been drained sufficient¬ 
ly, it is returned to the kettle, covered with 
water, stirred well, brought to the boiling- 



THE PHOTOGRAPH ILLUSTRATES FOUR STAGES OF JELLY-MAKING—THE PREPARATION OF 
THE RAW FRUIT, THE GATHERING OF THE JUICES, ADDING THE SUGAR, AND 
POURING THE FINISHED PRODUCT INTO THE JELLY-GLASSES; 


THE PROPER UTENSILS 
'"THE utensils needed in making jelly are: 

-*• (1) an enamel or granite ware preserving- 
kettle in which to cook the fruit for the ex¬ 
traction of the juice and in which to cook the 
extracted juice for jelly; (2) a three-cornered 
Canton-flannel jelly-bag to receive the juice 
and the pulp; (3) a large bowl or other 
container to receive the juice drained from 
the pulp; (4) a silver or a wooden spoon to 
stir the pulp and juice; (5) a sharp paring- 
knife to cut up the fruit; (6) a wooden masher 
to crush the fruit when it has reached the 
simmering point; (7) a measuring-cup to 
measure out the juice and the sugar; (8) a 
small saucepan to heat the alcohol and the 
juice; (9) jelly-glasses with covers that fit; 
and (10) a saucepan or old coffee-pot in which 
to melt the paraffin. 

The best fruits for jelly-making are those 
not quite fully ripe. The first process 
is the extraction of the juices from the fruit. 
The fruit is washed and placed in a kettle, 
preferably of enamel or granite ware. For 
juicy fruits—currants, raspberries or grapes— 
add enough water to prevent burning—about 
one cup to four or five quarts of fruit. 
If the fruit is less juicy—apples, quinces or 
pears—the fruit is washed, cut in small 
pieces, including the skins and the seeds, and 
sufficient water added to cover. 

The kettle containing the fruit is placed 
where it will heat slowly, and is stirred 
occasionally with a silver spoon or one of 


point and allowed to simmer for from fifteen 
to twenty minutes. This is strained through 
a jelly-bag and the juice thus extracted is 
called the second extraction. If this juice 
is found to contain considerable pectin, a 
third and even a fourth extraction may be 
made. 

In making up jellies from the different 
extractions, it is advisable to make up the 
first extraction separately. The juice from 
the other extractions may be combined to 
make into jelly or may be made up sep¬ 
arately. 

THE FINAL PROCESS 

A FTER the juice has been extracted, make 
the pectin test to determine the amount 
of sugar to be added to the juice. 

The juice is now ready for measuring and 
for boiling. The amount of juice to be 
cooked at one time depends upon the capac¬ 
ity of the kettle and the kind of heat avail¬ 
able. Eight or ten glasses may be handled 
at one time, but the capacity of the kettle 
should be four times that of the amount of 
juice to be cooked. The heat should be 
sufficient to cook the juice rapidly. Slow 
cooking causes a loss in color and a decrease 
in yield due to changes in the pectin. 

The juice is brought to the boiling-point. 
Tf scum appears, it should be removed be¬ 
fore the sugar is added. The sugar may be 
added when the juice begins to boil or when 
the boiling is half done. 


Sugar is sometimes heated in a shallow 
pan before adding it to the boiling juice. 
Adding cold sugar to the hot juice does stop 
the boiling, but there is no real gain from heat¬ 
ing the sugar. After adding the sugar, stir 
the juice until the sugar dissolves to prevent 
burning. The juice is then boiled rapidly 
until it gives the jelly test. 

A thermometer may be used with advan¬ 
tage to determine when the juice is at the 
jelly stage. The cooking juice will not need 
to be watched until it has reached a temper¬ 
ature of one hundred degrees to one hundred 
and three degrees C. After that it should 
be watched very carefully in order to cease 
cooking as soon as the jelly stage is reached. 

THE TEST FOR JELLY 

'"THERE are two methods of testing 
juice to determine when the jelly stage 
is reached. One is to put some of the juice 
on a plate. If it forms a jelly when it is 
cooled, the juice has been cooked sufficiently. 
The difficulty of using this method is that 
while the juice is cooling in the plate that in 
the kettle is still boiling and may 'overcook. 
Another method is to allow some of the juice 
to drop from the side of a cold spoon. If it 
sheets off or breaks off, the juice has reached 
the proper stage and the cooking should be 
stopped. It is now ready to be poured into 
the glasses. 


FILLING THE JELLY-GLASSES 
THE glasses should be washed and steril- 
-*• ized. They may be filled with hot water 
and placed on a towel in a pan parti}' filled 
with hot water, or they may be placed on a 
towel with a sterile silver spoon in the glass- 
If the former method is used, the water is 
poured from the glass and the jelly poured 
into it while it is hot. Each glass should be 
filled to the top. Any bubbles that have col¬ 
lected on top may be removed with a spoon. 

Let the jelly stand in the sun as it cools. 
When the jelly is firm, a layer of hot paraffin 
is poured over the top. This seals it from 
the air. After the paraffin has been poured 
over the jelly, a pointed wooden stick may 
be run around the edge. This helps the par¬ 
affin to stick more firmly. When the cover has 
been adjusted, the glasses washed and la¬ 
beled, the jelly is ready for storage. 

Jelly should be kept in a cool, dark place. 
A bright light may cause a jelly to fade. It 
may also cause it to leak and spoil the label. 


AVOID THESE MISTAKES 
COFT or sirupy jellies may result from 
^ using too much sugar in proportion 
to the pectin, or because the boiling was not 
continued long enough after the sugar was 
added to drive off the excess of water. 
Tough jellies may be due to the use of too 
small an amount of sugar in proportion to 
the pectin, or to cooking continued after the 
jellying stage was reached. 

The crystals that sometimes appear in 
jelly may occur because the sugar was added 
too near the time of jellying and had not 
changed into the simple sugars which form 
very minute crystals or the sirup may spatter 
on the sides of the vessel during the cooking 
and form crystals. If one of more of these 
fall into the glass when the juice is poured 
into it, they form nuclei of large crystals. 
An abundance of tartaric acid in grapes 
sometimes produces crystals in grape jelly. 

Cloudy jellies may be due to the fact that 
the fruit was cooked too long before straining, 
or it may be the result of careless straining 
of the juice, either from squeezing the bag 
containing the pulp in order to extract more 
juice or from using too-thin-meshed mate¬ 
rial for the jelly-bag. Or it may result from 
the use of partly green fruit, the starch in the 
fruit probably giving the cloudy appearance. 
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Use water of any temperature with Fels-Naptha. 
Boil your clothes with Fels-Naptha if you wish. 
The real naptha in Fels-Naptha makes the dirt 
let go, no matter whether the water is cool, luke¬ 
warm or hot. The point is, you can use hot 
water but there is no need to with Fels-Naptha. 
Therefore, so many choose the washing method 
of greatest comfort — cool or luke-warm water 
and Fels-Naptha; and the method of greatest 
ease — soap the clothes well, soak (with light 
rubbing on extremely soiled places), and rinse. 

Fels-Naptha is the perfect combination of good 
soap and real naptha. The naptha works through 
every fibre of the clothes and loosens the dirt. 
Then the Fels-Naptha soapy water flushes all 


Thousands have for years 
found Feh'Naptha indispen¬ 
sable in camping and out¬ 
doors. It works so remark¬ 
ably, even in cold water. 



Smell the real naptha 
in Fels-Naptha! 


And its uses are so varied! 
Fels-Naptha easily, quickly, 
thoroughly cleans dishes, 
pans, clothes — everything. 
And astonishingly so in cold 
water. 


the dirt away, leaving the clothes sweet, fresh 
and bright! And with that delightful clean- 
clothes smell! 

Get the real naptha soap—the good golden 
bar in the red-and-green wrapper. Order 
Fels-Naptha of your grocer today! 




THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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Your Mother 
and Grandmother 
Before You 

G enerations of 

the most particular 
housewives have used 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases. Their close weave, 
fine quality, and white 
color have given years of 
satisfactory service in 
homes the country over. 
The best hotels and hos¬ 
pitals use them because of 
their sturdy finish and 
long wear. 

Pequot Sheets and Pil¬ 
low Cases are always to 
be identified by the well- 
known Pequot Shield. 
They are sold by all good 
dealers. They are attrac¬ 
tively priced. Pequot 
Sheeting and Pillow Tub¬ 
ing may be purchased by 
the yard, and can always 
be identified by the ticket 
reproduced below. 

Made by 

Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Salem, Massachusetts 

Parker, Wilder & Company 
Selling Agents 
Boston and New York 



This label on all piece goods 



THE VALUE OF A WIFE’S WORK 


By a widower whose budget suggests that house - 
keeping — without a wife — is a costly struggle 


T HE widow and her mite have had the 
world’s sympathy and Biblical men¬ 
tion as well; but not so the widower. 
Bereaved, he is an object of sympathy, but 
his serious plight is an economic one. When 
a mother dies, the family loses not only par¬ 
ent and friend, but cook and housekeeper, 
seamstress and nurse; the better half of the 
financial partnership is gone, for the sta¬ 
bility of a family depends upon the manner 
in which its income is spent. 

A man left alone with a family must, if he 
has no relative to help him, hire a 
housekeeper in his wife’s place. He 
must pay a stranger to keep his house 
and care for his children—things which 
a wife does for love and for nothing. 

The story of a widower’s budget sug¬ 
gests immediately the financial value of 
a wife’s time. This is the story of an 
actual family. It points a valuable les¬ 
son because the father of this family of 
four children has had to meet his ex¬ 
penses in the face of extraordinary sick¬ 
ness, doctors’ bills and death. His 
tables and summaries should have a 
special significance for women, too, be¬ 
cause this father, a widower, has had to 
pay out monthly to a housekeeper a 
large sum for the services rendered 
formerly by the wife and mother. The 
payment of a substitute in her place ap¬ 
praises her value on the domestic 
market in cold cash. 


A COURAGEOUS BRIEF 


'"THE budget submitted by the father of 
this family is for the year 1920, when 
prices for food and clothing reached 
probably the peak of their high-water 
mark for the after-war period. These 
figures are compared with the budget kept 
for the year 1917, when the family income 
was two thousand dollars, and when the cost 
of living was approximately half of what it 
was in 1920. 

It is a courageous man’s brief. Besides 
tackling the high cost of living for a family 
of three children and a little baby, with no 
mother to look after them, he has had to 
cope with unusual disaster. 

“I have,” he writes, “had to meet bills 
from doctors, surgeons and nurses, hospital 
and funeral expenses, until I have been finan¬ 
cially thrown out of balance. I have not 
been able to live on my salary under the cir¬ 
cumstances and have been depending in the 
meanwhile on outside assistance. 

“I have worked out a sample budget for 
an income of three thousand dollars for a 
family the size of mine, which would prob¬ 
ably serve as my model under normal condi¬ 
tions, and I submit this with the hope that 
it may prove of value to some one. Let me 
explain these expenditures, item by item. 

“ Rent —Perhaps somewhat below the aver¬ 
age. Long residence in one town has been a 
factor in keeping this item low under pres¬ 
ent-day conditions. 

“ Insurance —In addition to protection af¬ 


forded, it may also be regarded as an invest¬ 
ment feature. 

“The most desirable types of life insurance 
become eventually paid up and improve in 
‘cash surrender’ value. This item also pro¬ 
vides for ample fire insurance on personal 
property. 

“ Housekeeper —It is necessary in this family 
to provide for care of infant and children. 


If the mother were living, this item could be 
used for other purposes, either as an addi¬ 
tion to the savings account or for a new 
project, such as a musical education for the 
children, at present prohibited by the limited 
income and additional expense made neces¬ 
sary by the loss of the mother. 

“ Food —The average is fourteen cents per 
meal per person counting the baby as con¬ 
suming one-half normal rate, for purposes of 
computation. The baby requires one quart 
of whole milk per day in addition to anything 


A WIDOWER’S BUDGET 



Per Year 

Per cent, 
of total 

Rent 

$420.00 

.14 

Insurance 

120.00 

.04 

Housekeeper 

600.00 

.20 

Food 

840.00 

.28 

Fuel 

120.00 

.04 

Clothing 

180.00 

.06 

Light and Power 

42.00 

.014 

Telephone 

18.00 

.006 

Books, Papers 

30.00 

.01 

Laundry 

Incidentals— 

96.00 

.03 

Children 

24.00 

.008 

Personal 

60.00 

.02 

Reserve Account 

450.00 

$3,000.00 

.15 


else that might be fed to him. The food bill 
included only necessary substantial supplies. 
Canned goods are put up in the Summer and 
a back garden provides fresh vegetables; the 
monthly expenditure is about the same. The 
following table of prices will give an idea of 
the increase in cost of food for three years as 
indicated : 



1917 

1920 

Monthly bill . 

.153.00 

.170.00 


Cents 

Cents 

Eggs. 

. 50 

67 

Butter. 

. 47 

55 

Sugar. 

. 9 

15 

Ham. 

. 23 

29 

Fowl. 

. 28 

44 

Milk. 

. 10 

14 


“Fuel —For hot-air furnace and kitchen 
range. Heaviest expense of course in Winter, 
but the monthly average is as stated. Fuel 
could be laid in cellar in Spring or Summer 
when the price is lowest and the supply more 
easily obtained. Dealers will usually do this 
to regular trade on credit basis. 

“Clothing —Clothing bought ready-made. 
Not most desirable for the girls, but a hard 
proposition for a father to handle alone at 
best.” 

This amount should provide one new 
outfit for father and boy, and at least a 
sufficient quantity of practical school and 
house apparel for the girls and one good outfit 
each. Also an ample supply of clothing for 
the baby. 

“Light —House is supplied with electricity, 


but not gas. This item should include lights, 
electric iron, cleaner and any other electrical 
conveniences. 

“Books, Periodicals, Etc .—A home, with 
children of school age especially, should be 
supplied with good reading. The child’s 
mind must be kept occupied and free from 
desire for outside interests of perhaps a ques¬ 
tionable character. Interesting books and 
papers should be available in the home. 
This expenditure I consider a necessity. 

“ Laundry —Weekly laundry sent out and 
returned rough dry. Flat pieces ironed. 
Ironing is done at home by oldest girl. 

“Incidentals —Includes allowances to 
children, chiefly to satisfy regular school 
demands made upon them for school 
supplies. Provides them with necessary 
car-fares. They are taught and required 
to keep an account of money used. This 
is an educational measure to guide them 
in the wise use of money and to teach 
them its values. Also includes neces¬ 
sary petty cash for personal use. 

“Reserve Account —A sinking fund or 
savings account to cover unusual or un¬ 
foreseen expenses such as doctor’s bills. 
Also it provides for wear and tear on 
household equipment, or may be applied 
to the purchase of a home. It can be 
drawn on for Summer outings. From 
this fund, contributions can be made to 
philanthropic objects. Experience in 
this home has demonstrated that noth¬ 
ing should be permitted to interfere 
with the establishment of a savings 
fund of this kind to be used for other 
purposes than running expenses.” 

A salary of three thousand dollars 
for a family of this size in these ab¬ 
normal times, especially under the par¬ 
ticular circumstances, is much too small to 
provide more than a bare living. Com¬ 
pared with three thousand dollars in 1920, 
the two-thousand-dollar income upon which 
this family lived in 1917 had a greater buy¬ 
ing power. For the expenditure of that in¬ 
come, the budget figures available are less 
detailed. It emphasizes the financial value 
of a wife’s sendee. 

“We kept,” he writes, “no formal ac¬ 
counts except a record of outstanding liabili¬ 
ties, ordering practically all of groceries and 
table supplies over the phone, as a matter 
of personal convenience. When my wife was 
living we had no help, and with three chil¬ 
dren to get ready for school daily and meals 
to prepare, there was not always opportunity 
to do shopping personally. The telephone 
served its purpose. Our grocer knew that 
we expected to get exactly what we ordered 
whether over the phone or otherwise or the 
goods were not accepted. In our kitchen is 
a scale which is used freely; a frequent com¬ 
parison of prices in the daily paper adver¬ 
tisements satisfies us that we are doing as 
well as can be expected in a town of this kind. 

“The wife did all the work except the 
washing which was sent out and returned 
rough dry, except the flat pieces which come 
mangled. The ironing was done at home. 

“The cost of food increased from 1916 to 
1917 about 18 per cent. A year ago we fig¬ 
ured forty-five dollars (about ten cents pel 
meal per person) as against fifty-three dollars 
(about twelve cents per meal per person! 
now. This is due entirely to advanced 
prices and not at all to any additional 
consumption.” 
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THE CONQUEST OF HAY-FEVER 

BY MARY E. BAYLEY, R. N. 



This article has been approved by Dr. W. S. Scheppegrell, President of the American Hay-Fever Association. 
It is one of a series of health articles appearing each month in the Homemaker’s Department under 

Miss Van Rensselaer’s direction 


W HAT is hav-fever? In most parts of 
the United States it affects from one 
to two per cent, of the population at 
some time during the year. Its victims may 
be counted by the hundreds of thousands. 
The theory that this disease belongs in the 
category of “nerve” afflictions has long since 
been abandoned. 

The first definite knowledge concerning 
hay-fever began in the research laboratory 
in 1870. From that time laboratory work 
has been continued and amplified. While 
no method affording complete relief to all 
cases has as yet been achieved, the cause of 
the disease has been established on a sound 
scientific basis, and rapid strides have been 
made not only toward the development of a 
cure, but in devising means of prevention. 
And what is hay-fever? 

In its beginning, the affection resembles 
an acute cold. It is accompanied with 
much sneezing, a watery discharge from the 
nose and in its early stages a slight elevation 
of temperature, with a later tendency to 
subnormal temperature, with its usually 
associated general depression. There is 
itching about the inner angle of the eye, and 
in the roof of the mouth. 

THE TWO VARIETIES 
"THERE are two principal types of hay- 
-*■ fever. One comes in the latter part of the 
Summer or Fall, and one in the Spring. The 
first, due to its development about the time 
of hay h. —°st, led to the belief that this was 
the cause of the disease, which thus received 
the misnomer of “hay-fever.” The Spring 
variety, developing with the blooming of 
the roses, was called “rose cold,” also a 
misnomer. 

Hay-fever is caused by the pollens of cer¬ 
tain flowering plants and grasses; the Fall 
variety by pollens from the plants blooming 
at that season, and the Spring type mainly 
from the grasses and trees. Pollen is a pow¬ 
dery substance generated by all flowering 
plants. It is formed in the anthers at the 
tips of the stamens, and is carried from one 
plant to another by insects and by the 
wind. 

The pollen which is carried by insects is 
generated in flowers with bright color, sweet 
smelling, and with honey glands, the grains 
being comparatively few. Some of these, 
such as the goldenrod, are toxic to suscepti¬ 
ble persons; they may cause a reaction when 
the pollen is inhaled. 

The pollen carried by the wind is gener¬ 
ated in inconspicuous flowers; it is formed 
in immense quantities, and being light and 
buoyant is easily dislodged and carried 
by the wind. This variety is responsible 
for hay-fever. This pollen, floating in the 
air, reaches the nostrils in the course of 
normal respiration, and causes true hay- 
fever. 

THE POLLEN DISCOVERED 
T’HE particular pollens causing hay-fever 
were for a long time unidentified. The 
goldenrod was looked upon with grave sus¬ 
picion, while the real offenders with their in- 
jSignificant flowers were passed by. It was 
not until the organization of the American 
Hay-Fever Prevention Association, when 
jits research department subjected various 
plant and grass families to most painstaking 
biological tests, under the charge of Dr. 
[William Scheppegrell, national authority 
d Pn hay-fever, that the real offenders were 
iljfdentified. It was found that the chief 
ause of the autumnal type of the disease 
s the common ragweed, the giant ragweed 
n the Eastern and Southern States, and the 



RAGWEED-MODIFIED 250,000 TIMES 


Does hay-fever take the pleasure out of 
your Summer ? You can help prevent that. 
Its discomforts are ameliorable. Keep away 
from ragweed and arrange, if possible, to 
stay away from localities where it and its 
plant relatives abound. The pollen is the 
infection carrier. This article is a careful 
discussion of the prevention and attack up¬ 
on America’s most uncomfortable disease 


various forms of wormwoods in the Pacific 
and Rocky Mountain States. 

BEWARE OF RAGWEED 
'"THE common ragweed is found in great pro- 
fusion in neglected fields, gardens, along 
roadsides, in empty lots and in waste land 
generally, while the giant ragweed is found 
in similar profusion in more moist land. The 
pollen from these weeds is wind-borne, is 
dislodged by the wind in great clouds, and 
being very fine and buoyant, may be carried 
a considerable distance. These weeds are 
responsible for about eighty-five per cent, of 
all cases of Autumnal hay-fever. The marsh 
elders, poverty-weed, Russian thistle and 
cocklebur are also responsible for a minor 
number of cases. 

“The chief causes of the Spring hay-fever,” 
says Doctor Scheppegrell, “are the grasses, 
the special variety varying according to the 
climatic conditions. This applies to all 
portions of the United States.” He adds; 
“The Spring cases are also influenced by the 
wind-pollinated plants, such as the amaranths 
and docks. The elms, poplars, walnut and 
other trees also are responsible for a number 
of cases at this season.” 

As there are various hay-fever pollens, so 
there are different forms of the malady. 
One who is sensitive to the pollen of one weed, 
for instance, may not be sensitive to that of 
another. A person living in the East, sen¬ 
sitive to the common ragweed only, would 
find relief in some of the Pacific States where 
this weed is not found, and one living in Cali¬ 
fornia or other Pacific State, sensitive to 
the wormwoods only, would find relief in 
those States where these weeds are not 
found. 

The majority of people sensitive to the 
pollens causing Fall hay-fever are not sensi¬ 
tive to those which are responsible for the 
Spring variety, while many who have the 
Spring type are not sensitive to the pollens 
causing the other type. 

Pollen, unlike bacterial microorganisms, 
is incapable of reproduction in any of the 


tissues, and is therefore not infectious; it 
can not be transmitted to others. When the 
supply from any cause decreases, as from 
change of wind, or heavy rains, or when the 
particular plant generating the pollen is out 
of season, those suffering with the affection 
experience relief. Yet one attack of hay- 
fever confers no immunity; it in fact renders 
the subject more susceptible, preparing the 
way for future attacks. 

DANGEROUS WILD FLOWERS 
YV7HY are some affected by pollens while 
others are immune? That answer is not 
yet written. Lowered resistance or predis¬ 
position of the individual may be causes. 
Fleredity is a factor, since thirty-seven per 
cent, of hay-fever subjects were found to have 
relatives of the first degree who have suffered 
from this affection. 

Hay-fever is common among children. 
This is due to the fact that attacks are so 
frequently mistaken for colds. Care should 
be exercised to prevent children from ap¬ 
plying common weeds directly to the nos¬ 
trils, since many of these, such as the daisy 
flebans and dandelion, while harmless from 
the general hay-fever standpoint, may, when 
the pollen is directly inhaled, produce not 
only an acute attack of hay-fever, but de¬ 
velop a sensitization to the persistent type. 
And why is this? 

It is because many of the wild flowers 
collected by children belong to the Composi¬ 
te family, to which group also belong the 
ragweed—the principal cause of the disease 
in the United States. Direct inhalation of 
the pollen of these flowers increases the child’s 
susceptibility to the true hay-fever pol¬ 
lens. 

As the fever is due to the inhalation of 
pollen, active treatment against this affec¬ 
tion with pollen extracts is not only effective 
in mitigating attacks but, in many instances, 
is followed by complete relief. The immuniz¬ 
ing treatment consists of hypodermic injec¬ 
tions of an extract prepared from the pollen 
to which one is sensitive. 


EFFECTIVE DIAGNOSIS 
"CACH case has to be considered individually 
by the physician. That is, it is neces¬ 
sary to make a diagnostic test. 

Doctor Scheppegrell’s records show that 
of one thousand cases of hay-fever, four hun¬ 
dred and thirty-one were cured, four hundred 
and nineteen improved, and fifty cases were 
without benefit. This prophylaxis is more 
effective when begun at least a few weeks in 
advance of the hay-fever season. 

That much may be done toward the eradi¬ 
cation of the disease by a thorough educa¬ 
tion of the public as to the necessity of clear¬ 
ing vacant lots and waste land of noxious 
weeds and grasses, has been proved by the 
results accomplished in New Orleans. There 
have been in that city education campaigns, 
reinforced by adequate legislation. This 
has resulted in almost complete disappear¬ 
ance of the Spring type of the affection. 
The buoyancy of the ragweed pollen is so 
great that control of the Fall type is more 
difficult. 

The supply of pollen causing Fall hay- 
fever reaches its height about the middle of 
September. Toward the latter part of 
October in most sections the pollination of the 
ragweed has been completed. 

In the United States and Canada, there 
are a number of places where one may es¬ 
cape hay-fever. In these regions, on account 
of altitude (over six thousand feet;, the lati¬ 
tude, or the presence of extensive forests, 
the common hay-fever weeds are not found. 


T WO things makeO-Cedar 
Polish Mops even more 
popular than ever before. 

First, the Mops have been improved 
— made bigger, better and stronger. 

Second, prices have been reduced. 
You can now buy an O-Cedar Mop 
at below before-the-war price. 



Note the 6 Proven 
Betterments 

See the new models at your deal¬ 
ers. See how much bigger and 
stronger the mops are. Compare 
them with others for strength. 
Notice the strong steel center to 
keep the O-Cedar in its original 
shape. Remember, they can be 
washed, cleaned and renewed with¬ 
out being taken apart. Note the 
additional quantity of cotton. 

Sold on Trial 

Any O-Cedar mop is sold with the 
distinct understanding that if you are 
not delighted with the work, time 
and money it saves, your money will 
be refunded without a question. 


0 €feM°p 

Now at Below Prewar Prices 



Channell Chemical Co., Chicago - Toronto - London - Paris 
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The Selby Shoe Co. 


The Comfortable 


Shoe that is 
always stylish! 

A COMFORTABLE shoe that is 
stylish! You find it difficult 
to believe such a statement 
don’t you? You have been accus¬ 
tomed to thinking you must have 
foot aches and pains if your feet 
are to appear well groomed! 

By wearing ARCH PRESERV¬ 
ER SHOES your feet are always 
vigorous and healthy—always com¬ 
fortable—because they are sup¬ 
ported as Nature intended. They 
allow the foot to rest as normally 
in the shoe as do the feet of the 
little child in sandals. 


Unless this trade-mark ap¬ 
pears it is not a genuine 
ARCH PRESERVER SHOE. 
The exclusive arch construc¬ 
tion offers firm support for 
the foot during the entire life 
of the shoe'and gives the shoe 
longer life. 


Canvas Oxford 




,The ARCH PRESERVER SHOE while 
carefully supporting the arch of the foot, 
also supports itself and its shape is main¬ 
tained throughout its life. The various 
lasts and heights of heels conform to the 
demands of fashion. 

The construction of the ARCH PRE¬ 
SERVER SHOE is an exclusive feature. 
These advantages are not to be had in any 
other shoe. Keep your feet well — and 
happy—and good looking. If they have 
been weakened already by the shoes you 
now are wearing you will get relief with 
ARCH PRESERVER SHOES. 

Please write for booklet No. 22, 
“Why Suffer with Well Feet?” and the 
name of our nearest dealer through whom 
the shoes are sold. 


Sport Strap 
Sandal 




Sport Oxford 


Women’s and Misses’ ARCH PRESERV¬ 
ER SHOES and Low Cuts in a wide variety 
of styles for all occasions, are made only by 

THE SELBY SHOE CO. 

Dept. 12 PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 

Makers of Women’s Fine Shoes 
for More Than Forty Years! 


Canvas Oxford 



CHE ARCH PRESERVER SHOE 



Continued from page 19 

THE ART OF WALKING 


right. Now sink down on the 'floor in this 
position. If you find it difficult to sit and 
rise from the floor without the aid of your 
hands, try a very low stool at first. 

T O SIT correctly, one must first of all 
; consider the ability to rise without 
having to disentangle oneself. It would, 
of course, be foolish to insist on the correct¬ 
ness of any one pose and the consequent in¬ 
correctness of all others. But take this as 
an example of an attitude at the same time 
easy and graceful: 

To begin with, one sits lightly erect, yet 
supported by the back of the chair, and this 
in itself is unusual in our unconventional age. 
The right foot, let us say, is carried a trifle 
over toward the left and placed somewhat in 
advance of the other, with the sole of the shoe 
flat on the floor. The left knee is bent under 
a little and the left foot rests lightly on the 
ball. A single lithe movement, unassisted by 
the hands, and one is up and ready to walk. 

As one sits in this position, there should be 
a long, lovely line from right hip to ankle, 
flattering to the dress and to its wearer. The 
hands should repose naturally, easily, the 


out which one can not have absolute poise. 
To sit opposite a row of women in a hotel 
foyer—women who cross and uncross their 
knees, jerk this way and that, waste emo¬ 
tion and nervous energy—and remain com¬ 
posed as one would be in the large quiet of 
an Indian afternoon is not easy. And yet 
it is worth while trying. 

Have you never heard it said of some one: 
“She came into the room—she didn’t do a 
single thing. But she was glorious to look 
at.” Of course she was glorious to look at. 
Not in spite of the fact that she did nothing, 
but because of it. Because of the sugges¬ 
tion of glorious vitality, perfectly controlled. 
She was a picture, a lovely bit of still life in 
the center of that maelstrom of meaningless 
movement. When she wished to move for a 
purpose, she did so. Otherwise- 

’"THE hands have much to do with grace, 
but they are so intimately connected with 
personality that I should never say, “Move 
them so, or so.” They should be left to ex¬ 
press character in their own way. Yet they 
need to make no ugly movements. When in 
repose, they should resemble a lotus petal. 



Charlotte Fairchild 


ROSHANARA EMBODIES HER BELIEF THAT YOU CAN EXPRESS ANYTHING 
BY A SLIGHT GESTURE, IF YOU START FROM ABSOLUTE REPOSE 


arms carrying out the long flowing lines of the 
limbs. 

The perfect poise of the head and neck 
has great bearing on grace; for this there 
are nine movements taught, the first of 
which is so much the most important that the 
Hindu teachers call it “the pose of the gods.” 

And what is this movement? It is to hold 
the head erect, perfectly poised and to do ab¬ 
solutely nothing. Easy? No—very hard. 
Try it and see. The complicated exercise of 
sitting down on the stool with the feet 
crossed one way, rising, turning and sitting 
down again with feet crossed the other way 
is kindergarten in effect compared to this 
“pose of the gods,” for it is absolutely ruined 
if there is the least suggestion of stiffness or 
posing. There is nothing so impressive as 
absolute poise, absolute stillness or relaxa¬ 
tion. It is impressive enough in India where 
one sees it quite frequently. Here it would 
be amazing. 

yxO NOT misunderstand me; by stillness I 
do not mean stiffness—far from it! I 
mean absolute repose. You can express any¬ 
thing in the world—the most tremendous 
emotion—by a very small gesture, if you start 
from perfect stillness. But if you are forever 
moving, your gesture must shriek above a 
storm of meaningless motion in order to make 
itself heard. 

We will admit that it is hard, in a crowded 
city, to have that absolute relaxation with¬ 


have seen rather short, pudgy hands that 
moved expressively, beautifully, too. And 
I have seen long, slim hands that moved 
awkwardly. 

To make them expressive they should first 
of all be supple, responsive. The East In¬ 
dian mother begins with her daughter when 
she is little more than a baby, massaging, 
kneading her hands from the fingers down to 
the wrists. She kneads carefully over the 
muscles to make a round hand and between 
the knuckles so that they shall not stand out. 
The result is that a native woman’s hand is 
so supple that a bracelet, fitted closely to the 
wrist, may be drawn off at will. 

If your hands are stiff, provided you have 
done no heavy manual labor, you can work 
wonders if you give them an olive-oil mas¬ 
sage for five minutes twice a week and a dry 
massage every night. It is all very well to 
care for the nails as all Occidental women do; 
but to use this manicured hand gracefully' is 
also important. And you can never do that 
if it is stiff. 

Youth needs a teacher of deportment, 
some one who knows how to walk, to sit, to 
hold her head, to use her hands, who can 
make these things as interesting to the girls 
as new clothes—for what are new clothes 
without them? Grace and poise are keys to 
happiness. Many women lose out in this 
strange world because, though they have 
everything that money can buy, they are not 
restful to live with. 
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The annoying dust that so steadily drifts into the home 
and settles upon upholstery and portieres or collects out of 
convenient reach, may be easily and dustlessly suctioned 
away by the new long-armed air attachments or The Hoover. 

But to clean rugs with the thoroughness that invariably adds 
years to their life and beauty, more than air is essential. So 
The Hoover gently beats rugs to remove all nap-wearing, bur¬ 
ied grit. Swiftly it sweeps up stubbornest litter, lifts crushed 
nap and revives colors. Powerfully it suction cleans. Only 
The Hoover does all these things ■, therefore, only The Hoover 
repeatedly pays for itself by protecting valuable rugs from avoid¬ 
able wear. And it is the largest-selling electric cleaner in the world. 

Vhe HOOVER 

It Beats — as it Sweeps — as it Cleans 


Write for booklet How to Judge an Electric Cleaner, and names of Author¬ 
ized Dealers licensed to sell and service Hoovers bearing our guarantee 


Tm Hoover Suction Sweeper Company; Factories at North Canton, Ohio, and Hamilton, Ontario 
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How a Penny 
Saves a Dollar 



There are countless uses for Tirro, the handy 
mender. And most of them save money. 

No need to throw things away and buy new 
when Tirro prolongs their usefulness. Tirro is so adapt¬ 
able, and a tiny bit can do so much, that this handy 
mender is not only a necessity, but a real economy. 


A new and handy mender 


Tirro is a sticky strip of strong 
tape. It comes on a convenient 
spool. It sticks to everything 
glass, metal, wood, china, etc. And 
it stays stuck. In fact, it becomes a 
part of the article itself. 

Tirro stops leaks. Tirro mends 
breaks. Tirro patches torn things. 
Tirro wraps split handles. It can 


be used as insulation for worn 
electric wires. 

Tirro is waterproofed, rubber- 
coated. It clings like glue. It can 
be cut in tiny patches or wrapped 
many folds to multiply strength. 

The outer side *is neutral gray, 
so it can be painted to match any¬ 
thing you wish. 


Tirro in Time Saves Many a Dime 






The Ideal Mending T ape 


Extra 

Strong 


Above we picture some of the hundreds 
of uses. Your own imagination will sup¬ 
ply many more. Once you begin to use 
Tirro, you’ll find it mighty handy at 
home, office and shop. Some carry it in 
their cars, others in their golf bags. 

Here are other suggestions: For torn 
clothing, use a strip of Tirro on the under 
side. For a torn picture or painting, 

A Free Trial Strip 

We’ll gladly send you a sample, if you’re 
unfamiliar with Tirro. Merely mail this coupon. 
We’ll also send our Book of a Thousand Uses. 
Once you try Tirro, you’ll want it handy always. 

BAUER & BLACK 

Chicago New York Toronto 

Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings 
and Allied Products 


mount Tirro on the back. Lise it to mend 
a leak in a tent or a canoe. Use it to form 
a grip for baseball bat, tennis racket, golf 
club. Patch a torn auto top, or mend a 
leaky hose on the radiator of your car. 

Everybody every day has use for Tirro. 
One use suggests another. Tirro comes 
in two sizes. Prices in the United States: 
% inch wide, 30c; lVg inches wide, 50c. 
For sale at all druggists. 

FREE TRIAL STRIP | 
| -—- I 

| BAUER & BLACK 

2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 

Mail me strip of Tirro — also book 



JOHN MUIR—PILGRIM SOUL 


shut off from the friendly universe, and that 
enveloping and sustaining sense of the im¬ 
manence of the common spirit quickened by 
unmolested observation of the pageants of 
day and night, of the seasons and cycles. 
“I can make my exhilarated way over an un¬ 
known ice-field, or surc-footcdly up a titanic 
gorge of the Himalayas, but in these terrible 
canons of the city of New York I am a piti¬ 
ful, unrelated atom that loses itself at once!’’ 

If, in life, more than a granite rock and a 
spruce bough were needed, well, there was the 
log cabin or the shed such as the one built 
over the babbling brook which sheltered him 
in the Yoscmite. 

Such habitations he preached and, in the 
main, practised. And many of us have been 
his guests on the granite rock or beside the 
stream. But in the end he capitulated to a 
substantial brown house on a hillock in the 
vine-garlanded Alhambra Valley in Califor¬ 
nia. Here he was at home with the two 
children, Wanda and Helen, and his devoted 
wife, Louie, daughter of the Polish patriot, 
Doctor Strcntzcl. I chiefly remember of 
Mrs. Muir that she loved music and Mod- 
jeska; that her garden was filled with rose¬ 
mary and thyme and lavender and bees; that 
she spent her days in good works, covering 
the valley in her little road-buggy on her 
errands to those in difficulty, and above all 
that she adored her John, with whom, in the 
early days, before a cruel, long-continuing 
illness held her valley-bound, she climbed the 
mountain ranges. 

The house had no elbowing neighbors, 
and crowning it was an odd, glassed-in 
tower-room usually strung with drying 
grapes, roseate Tokays and golden Mus¬ 
cats. Here the worker could mount for 
silence and skyviewing and raisin-munching. 
Half-way between the spice-beds and the 
grape-strung eyrie was the study, inviolable 
for successive weeks to disarranging broom or 
duster. There was the mantel with its 
closely clustered groups of friends—Thoreau, 
Emerson, Burroughs, among the goodly com¬ 
pany—with the Keith oil-painting of dusky 
California oaks above them (the house held 
several fine oils of mountains and glaciers and 
ocean); along the wall a L the right ran shelves 
for cones and fresh boughs and recent 
treasure of petrified wood or ore; opposite was 
the many-sectioned color map of the Colo¬ 
rado canon and the large-scale drawings of 
the astonishing mechanical desk and clock; 
there were the littered desk and tables, the 
cluttered floor—and in their midst the great 
teacher transcribing his endless notes. 

'"THERE was a certain emptiness and auster- 
itv in this house as a whole that made it 
different from others. Its days were not 
shattered by convention and ceremony, not 
bereft of continuity and significance. There 
was time for the stars and the sunshine and 
flowers, the dog, and the daily verse-malcing 
walk after luncheon with Helen, the younger 
daughter—and for much thought and talk. 

Now, as I repicture the study with its 
mantlepiece array of photographs of famous 
men and rare friends, word comes of the loss 
of another one among them. And the death 
of John Burroughs proves once again how 
near our hearts is the friend of birds and 
flowers, the lover of the world of beauty and 
magic we long to know more intimately. 

The friendship between John of New 
England and John of California started in 
1899 on the Alaska expedition in which Mr. 
E. H. Harriman included both. And from 
that meeting time they were affectionately 
known as the “Two Johnnies.” 

But from the chosen granite rock and the 
green roof to the top floor of Mrs. Joseph 
Hooker’s Los Angeles house, which had been 
especially fitted up for the naturalist’s com¬ 
fort, was a long step. Yet he gaily took that 
step, and still preaching the open tent as the 
only dignified habitation of man, and enjoy¬ 
ing the humor of his inconsistency, he called 
that retreat his Sierran garret. 

To the luxurious Harriman estate at Arden 
was a longer step. How like a child loving 
his fairy-tale he was, when having settled 
his gaunt length in a deep arm-chair, he re¬ 
lived the wonders of his visiting days there. 
He painted gleeful pictures of the great 
guest followed by a secretary ready to pounce 
upon his least utterance as he marched sol¬ 
emnly through halls and glades making oracu¬ 
lar pronouncements. To those of us who knew, 


there was pathos behind this playful pictur¬ 
ing. What would he not have been spared 
had he been able successfully to use such a 
secretary! Mr. Harriman fried to teach him 
to accustom himself to dictating, knowing 
how bitterly he labored with pencil and pen 
and how constantly the thought of the packets 
of little note-books crammed with observa¬ 
tions and pencil sketches reproached him. 

What a rare guest he was! His ever¬ 
present consciousness of this pilgrim soul of 
ours enriched for him all hospitlaity, re¬ 
vealed its full meaning and beauty. For to 
the wanderer on the endless w r ay, tarrying 
here but for a breath, every gracious roof 
spread for a moment above him made that 
moment exquisite and poignant. 

No human institution of error called forth 
from the insatiate student more satirical 
thrusts than did our modern system of 
education, to him futilely artificial and un¬ 
sound. He held that the good old Scotch 
habit of inculcating the Bible and Shakes¬ 
peare and Bobbie Burns did more to pre¬ 
pare man for life and death than any 
modern hash called a curriculum—for did 
not they go farther with concentration 
and holy purpose toward achieving the 
only legitimate end of education—the an¬ 
swer to the supreme question: What is the 
meaning of man on this earth? 

T3UT we find him in 1911 blithely accepting 
the invitation of Yale University to a 
Commencement where he was to be honored 
with the doctorate. Now his habit was to flee 
crowds and ceremonies. He was convinced 
of his utter failure as a public speaker on 
public occasions. How deliciously he re¬ 
counted the tale of his appearance, following 
much persuasion, on a Sacramento platform, 
and of his precipitate flight after the first 
attempted sentence. In private, in the 
midst of a circle of friends, his magical talk 
flowed on for hours, but he preferred a 
wilderness of wild beasts to a formal au¬ 
dience. Yet Yale was honoring him chiefly 
because of his efforts to save our national 
parks, and after all, whatever were his opin¬ 
ions of our attempts to educate, he genuinely 
appreciated the aims and achievements of 
Yale. So he graciously accepted the robes 
loaned him by Mr. Osborn and stepped 
grandly forward to the center of the stage! 

How greatly did this amused tolerance and 
occasional delighted acceptance of a part in 
the play deepen his charm for us who saw 
always behind the whimsical appearances 
the austere outlines. And all the while the 
tall spare prophet of the Cordilleras and the 
icy wildernesses, the poet-lover of flower-bell 
and squirrel and child, was leading the many 
thousands happily away from harnesses and 
cages to the high places. 

1913 was a difficult year; bronchitis, since 
long an enemy, tightened its grip. Mrs. 
Muir had died and both daughters were 
married; one of them, to be sure, lived on a 
neighboring farm. Sisters and brothers had 
followed him from Scotland and shared the 
Alhambra valley vineyards with him. But 
now in the house on the hillock he lived 
alone, with a faithful old Chinaman. 

Toward the end of November I met him 
unexpectedly at the San Francisco ferry¬ 
landing where he was about to board a street¬ 
car. I took it with him. “I had thought to 
go alone,” he said, “but I should so like hav¬ 
ing your advice,” adding with a wry smile, 
“I’m going to a shop to buy some hangings 
and things.” I hid my astonishment, and 
once there, busied myself with the velvets 
and rugs spread before us. I dared not for¬ 
mulate the thought, but instinctively I 
knew that he was preparing his house for 
guests, and that his indomitable will had 
thwarted weakness in this effort to make that 
house fresh and decent as the forests he 
loved, but where he could not, it seemed, die. 

Three weeks later, my sad conviction at 
tested, I sat shut off in quietness from the 
rest of the house by the soft woodsy hangings, 
before the bow-window where rested the 
coffin hidden under violets and heaped about 
with the boughs of pine and sequoia we had 
brought to enfold him. And then we fol¬ 
lowed across his California fields to his 
chosen grave-plot beneath a white-barked 
eucalyptus-tree on the stream bank and 
watched there in mute farewell till the quail 
were still and the tree-shadows had softly 
covered his dear head. 
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A valuable book, “Sun-Maid 
Recipes,” will be sent free to 
those who mail the coupon below. 


Stewed Raisins 

Cover one-half package of Sun-Maid 
Raisins with cold water and soak over 
night. In the morning add a slice of 
lemon or orange. Place on the fin: in 
the same water in which they have been 
soaked and allow to cook slowly for 
thirty minutes. Sugar may be added, 
hut it is not necessary, as Sun-Maid 
Raisins contain natural fruit sugar. 
Serve with or without cream. 



“A Beauty Sleep”—and then 

“A Beauty Breakfast” 

Try it for 30 days—to prove 

1 his is what thousands do at the direction Stewed raisins are mildly laxative also. Those 

of expei ts to win back the healthful rose tint who eat them regularly are apt to have the 

t° Pale cheeks. dear, white skin that sets the color off — 

They take regular exercise, sleep regular unmarred by blemishes or sallowness, 

hours, and then start breakfast with stewed So this simple but effective food is one of the 

ltl,sins - most important that any woman ever used. 

The raisins are plump, delicious fruit-meats ^ e . sure to mai l coupon below for “100 

stewed so the juice forms a luscious sauce. Gaisin Recipes,” a valuable free book that 

Note recipe printed on this page. A more every woman ought to have, 

alluring fruit dish never has been served in * * * * 

any home—nor any other food that’s more Always use Sun-Maid Raisins for your every cook- 
effective in this way. ing need. Made from California’s tenderest, sweet- 

. _ est, juiciest table grapes, noted for their fragile skins. 

i ou II serve stewed raisins every morning Packed in a great sun-lighted, glass-walled plant, 

when you know the good they do. Sweet, clean, wholesome American raisins — the kind 

you know are good. 

Luscious nuggets of food-iron Three varieties: Sun-Maid Seeded (seeds re- 

Raisins are nuggets of food iron-and food- 

non is an essential to good blood. Insist upon the Sun-Maid Brand. 

Get what you need of it each day, and an Send for free book, “Sun-Maid Recipes,” describ- 

incomparable, natural rose tint on the cheeks in £ scores of ways to use. 

is the reward—nature’s irresistible attraction CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN co. 

the good looks of good health. No need to Membership 1.3,000 Growers 

imitate with rouge when nature thus provides. _D^^- 208 ^ iforn .a^ 

outhfulness is the real beauty, as every | Cllt This Ollt and Send It "| 

woman knows. And good blood is the first I- 

consideration. I I 

Women of fifty . Please send me copy of your free book, “Sun- 

often look but I Maid Recipes.” 

thirty if that nat- I Name 

ural rose tint is J street 

still there. 7 “ 1 

City . State . I 
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If les dames Americaines would achieve une hahnonie veritable 
de la toilette they will indeed employ all the speciality de Djer-Kiss . 




♦ / ** , fw EXTRACT 

v - <>% * || - FACE POWDER 

-r' ‘WkiA' > TALC • SOAP 

^ ' ROUGE • SACHET 


TOILET WATER 
VEGETALE 
COLD CREAM 
VANISHING CREAM 


^¥a<?e in SFhmce 


. ■ ■ 

TAeif specustites-Rouge, Soap, Compacts and Creams—temporarily blended here-with pure Djer-Kiss concentre imported from France 
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i “Never mind,” he decided, bracing his 
srging shoulders. “Not worth bothering 
lout.” 

■ ' But it is,” she insisted. “You can’t 
lander around like this. It isn’t safe.” 

■ “Lived in s’ many places last year or so,” he 

f jered as a possible explanation of his lapse 
memory. 

He was still standing with his hat in his 
nd. 

1 Put on your hat,” she ordered. 

He obeyed instantly. 

| Now,” she said, “you’d better come along 
■ith me.” 

I He started at that and raised his dark eyes 
It deep beneath black brows. His face 
l-hed and his brain cleared a little. 

If I might ’scort you as far as your house,” 
It ompromised. 

T Very well. Only I’ll take your arm.” 
JWhat her aunt would say she did not know. 
B - id not much matter. They were occupy- 
ij three rooms in a pension and the pension 
Bs full, but—well the immediate problem 
to get him under cover. 

i T THE door of the pension Stewart was 
B for leaving, but she kept control of his 
Bn With a little prayer that no one would 
B them she opened the door and hurried him 
I the stairs and into the little room which 
‘jei aunt sometimes called the salon. She 
■ red Stewart to sit down and then im- 
■iiately confronted her aunt. 

■ Vunty dear, I’ve brought home a friend.” 
I' mt Emily was a tiny woman; her features 
|e sharp but kindly, and her black eyes 
1 ling she cared to make them. 

Jf haven’t learned his name yet,” went on 
Hh. 

Jhe eyes flashed danger. “What?” 

ou see he’s an American and—and 
W illy nice only he’s—I’m afraid he’s been 
dc orating. I rescued him.” 

“ \nd now-” 

“ 's in the salon.” 

Bui was almost not true. Some instinct 
rna< her dart out to discover Stewart at the 
fco to which he had tiptoed with exag- 
B d caution. He turned shamefaced and 
ihe ok his arm again and led him back. 

1 >w don’t you move again until I find 

Bt 


.hat I’m going to do,” she warned. 

§ rfectly able — ” he began. 

“ kou promise?” 
h es,” he answered. 

■ went back to her aunt who meanwhile 
I seen hurrying her toilet. She had ad- 

sundry detached braids of hair and 
I lowering a skirt over her head. From 
I Ids she ejaculated: 

Bee here, Beth, this may be Paris and we 
a ) :i ve won the war, but there are certain 
|nt limits and — and Dr. Derby to con¬ 
ic ’’ 

|ETII started a little at the name men- 

■ i-ined, but she answered firmly, “I’m 
™ will have to spend the night here.” 

■ ne night!” 

|le s so— sort of helpless! I could give 
n n y room and sleep with you.” 

T !i °f all insane — all the idiotic - ” 

I ' an emergency, aunty. If he were 
I d you wouldn’t turn him out, and the 
—well they’re worse now than the 

■ If you could have seen the wo- 

I| s that kind, he deserves it,” snapped 

“t Emily. 

B e sn’t. That’s why-” 

met her aunt’s black eyes and like 

■ ir' in a mirror that “why” was reflected 
I : ier. It was disconcerting. 

An. now,” she concluded with a trace of 
B -"e he is.” 

■le problem then,” said Aunt Emily 

■ not how to keep him but how to 
JUKetves of him. If Dr. Derby were 

r v °uld take him home,” nodded Beth. 

wish me to do that-” 

X hle Stewart stayed that night in the 
I Beth Paxton turned over to him, 
| w-' than an hour he was, as a result of 
sober. He refused to profane the 
B s ee Pmg in it, but sat up all night by 
B" fI °' v - sta ring about as at some im- 
1 j Un . s , ce h- He threw open the 
T, in , f Wlt h elbows on the sill tried to 
Itself out as far as possible. 
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It was a long, long night. He dozed oc¬ 
casionally, but each awakening was worse 
than the last. It brought him nearer the 
morning and her eyes. He remembered that 
they were chestnut, but somehow the color 
had not much to do with them. 

It was what they expressed that counted. 
And that struck deep to some part of him 
which he had never before explored. Pie had 
always lived in a man’s world, and while 
never indifferent to a pretty face or to a ro¬ 
mantic adventure, had hajndled such affairs 
lightly. Pie had not had the opportunity of 
knowing his mother. She had died when he 
was seven. Yet somewhere in him she had 
survived. Stewart had kept her a little apart 
from other women. But now, tonight, he 
had found one worthy of standing beside her. 
She had closed the door and gone out—but 
left so much of herself behind! 

It seemed to Stewart by morning that he 
had spent the night absorbing this intangible 
reflection of her presence—until she was as 
definitely and concretely identified to him as 
his mother. She permeated the innermost 
recesses of his heart and brain, even to his 
soul, if he had one. 

But in the end he always crashed back to 
earth, like a plane struck by shrapnel. And 
as the sky in the east grew pink, and the sun 
came up, he shivered. His fingers felt the 
night’s growth of beard on his chin. He 
must appear before her like a tramp. 

Stewart rose to his feet. He ventured into 
the sitting-room — to the outer door — to the 
stairs and down. He fastened the catch of 
the street door so that he could open it-from 
outside, and hurried out. An itinerant cabby 
hunting for early-morning victims speeded 
him to his hotel and there he shaved, and 
changed his clothes. Twenty minutes later 
he stood before the pension door. 

J_TE WAITED what seemed to him an eter¬ 
nity before he heard them moving around. 
After another long interval came her timid 
knock. He braced himself and responded by 
swinging the door wide open. She stood in 
front of him, radiant in her morning loveliness. 

“May I come out now?” he pleaded. 

He stepped from the room and she stood a 
little aside, so that he found himself confront¬ 
ing Aunt Emily. He was taken aback for a 
moment. Pie had forgotten her. 

It happened that Aunt Emily was sur¬ 
prised. She had expected to see a disheveled, 
dull-eyed, rumpled tramp of a man. But 
this fellow stood straight, clear-eyed and 
fresh-groomed. 

Moreover the man was quite evidently 
heartily ashamed of himself. The brazen 
chaps are the ones to watch. Still Aunt 
Emily had a well-defined duty to perform. 

“My niece,” she began coldly, “felt, as a 
fellow countryman, a certain responsibility 
for you last night, although it seems to me 
the responsibility was your own.” 

“It was,” Stewart admitted without quali¬ 
fication. 

She liked that of him. “At any rate,” she 
went on, “you seem well able to care for your¬ 
self this morning.” 

Stewart did not miss the inference, but 
vvhat of this girl? He could not leave her 
like this, perhaps never to see her again. 

“My name is Stewart,” he said bluntly. 

“Your name,” replied Aunt Emily, “is, I 
think, quite immaterial.” 

Stewart flushed to the roots of his hair. 
Beth Paxton saw him quiver at the stab and 
stepped forward a little. 

“Mr. Stewart,” she said gently, “you are 
wearing the decoration of the Legion?” 

X-IE WAS still in service and it was an army 
regulation that he must show his honors. 
“And a wound-chevron, Mr. Stewart?” 

That, too. 

“The light is poor here. My aunt, Miss 
Paxton, did not see,” she said. 

“Miss Paxton’s aunt can both see and 
hear,” cut in Aunt Emily. “Beth, it is time 
for coffee.” 

Paxton—Beth Paxton. Stewart grappled 
to those two names. He moved a step 
toward the door. 

“I am indebted to both Miss Paxton and 
her aunt,” he said. “I only wish I deserved it.” 

“It is at least possible to avoid a repetition 
of the obligation,” suggested Aunt Emily. 

Continued on page 3 8 
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How to keep dainty and attractive 
throughout the activities of the long, hot 
summer days, is the perplexing thought 
of most women. 

How allay the sting and ugly flush of sun¬ 
burn? How relieve that excessive oiliness, 
those clogged pores, blotches and other 
blemishes? 

Resinol Soap has in its creamy, refreshing lather all the requi¬ 
sites for helping women to retain their loveliness and charm 

on all occasions. It embodies just enough 
of the Resinol properties to be soothing 
and healing to the irritated spots, and act 
as protection for the healthy skin. 

Its mild fragrance is a reminder of the 
summer woods and nothing can excel the 
cool comfort that follows a bath with this 
pure soap. 

Begin today to safeguard your skin by the regular use of Resinol Soap. 
All druggists and toilet goods dealers sell it. 

Miniature cake free on request. 

Dept. 4-F, RESINOL, Baltimore, Md. 
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Frilly petticoats, combina- 
tions or bloomers of Skinner’s 
stand up almost as sturdily as 
their cotton sisters. Boudoir 
caps, night robes, camisoles, 
all so simple to make, will not 
only give you pride in their 
beauty, but will astonish you 
week after week by the way 
they wear and ivash. 

Ask your favorite store for 
Skinner's “404 All-Silk Satin. 

It comes in ninety different 
shades. “ Look for the Name in 
the Selvage”—none genuine 
without it. 

WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS 

Manufacturers also of Skinner’s Pure-dye 
Taffetas and Skinner's famous Lining Satins 


Mills, Holyoke, Mass 

New York 
Boston 


Established 18-18 g{jX, pWa 


LOOK FOR THE NAME IN THE SELVAGE 


Skinner's 

ALL-SILK SATIN 

(36 inches wide) 


Sk 


inner’s 

for vOear 

(Pamisoles 
T^niekjsrs 
"Boudoir Caps 


"Negligees 


7 AKE the dainty 
things you wear 
out of the luxury class- 
make them of Skinner s 
AlLSilk Satin. 


Lovely, soft, intimate gar¬ 
ments of satin, so dear to a 
woman’s heart—yet so often 
a luxury because an inferior 
quality won’t stand the wear, 
become practical for every¬ 
day use when made of 


R E 


SERVED 


Stewart inclined his head toward her. At 
the door he saw the girl’s outstretched hand. 

He took it dizzily. After that he felt ready 
for a thousand aunts. 

For the rest of his furlough Stewart lived 
in the Luxembourg Gardens. He considered 
a note to her—a dozen notes—and he con¬ 
sidered the telephone. He did not mean to 
thrust himself upon her a second time against 
her wishes. 

The odds were against him. Pans was a 
city of size. The Luxembourg Gardens 
themselves, for that matter, covered a goodly 
area. And yet Stewart was not without 
hope. He did not believe that it was pos¬ 
sible for any one so significant as she to come 
into his life merely to go out of it again. 

It happened late one afternoon just as he 
was about to go. He was rounding a turn on 
one of the paths when he found himself facing 
her. Their eyes met instantly and he came 
to attention. She stood erect and never 
flinched though her pulse had quickened. 

S TEWART, his hat in hand, waited for her 
to speak, ready to step aside and allow 
her to pass in silence if that was her wish. 
“You are still in Paris?” she exclaimed. 
“Still in the Luxembourg Gardens,” he 
answered. 

“Are they as attractive as that? 

“In their possibilities. You are not in a 
hurry?” 

She glanced at her gold wrist-watch. It 
was a present from Dr. Derby and should 
have made her in a hurry. 

“Aunt Emily is expecting me.” „ 

“She has not been waiting as long as I. 

Up to now she had managed pretty well to 
keep him at a distance. They were opposite 
a green iron bench and abruptly she crossed 
to it and sat down. 

“Thank you,” he said, still standing. 

There was room beside her. With a little 
movement of her hand she gave consent. 

“It is glorious here,” she said, “but three 
days of it-” 

“Until a minute ago it was three years, he 
answered. 

“That is a long time.” 

She knew because it was within a week of 
the time she had been engaged. 

“It depends a good deal on what you are 
thinking about, doesn’t it?” he asked. 

CHE gave a quick shrug to her shoulders. 
^ Then, she met his eyes. 

“I’ve been thinking about you,” he said. 
“Oh!” 

“And about myself,” he continued hur¬ 
riedly. “Just that and waiting for you.” 

“It would have been simpler if you had 
called,” she said. 

“Yes,” hfe acknowledged, “but I wanted 
you to come like this.” 

“By chance?” 

“If that’s the word. At any rate, I did 
not feel I had the right to seek you.” ^ 

“I was on my way home to Aunt Emily, 
she hastened to explain. 

She was sure that she should have been 
on her way, but she made no move to go. 

“Yet you came,” he repeated. “And that 
made all the waiting worth while.” 

She half started'to rise. But as she moved, 
he leaned forward impulsively and placed a 
firm hand on one of hers. She felt his pulse 
throb and something within her responded. 

“I feel,” he said intensely, “as though all 
these years I had been struggling forward 
blindly toward you. It’s either awfully true 
or else it’s bunk. If you hadn’t come but 
you did come.” 

“Oh!” she cried helplessly. 

“Beth,” he whispered, “I love you. Lord, 
if I die for it I must tell you that! ’ 

The words did not shock her. But they 
roused her to a supreme effort. 

“You mustn’t,” she gasped. “You 
mustn’t—talk like that. Because—because 
I’m going to marry—Derby. 

So that was the end—the inevitable end. 
Like the gentleman he was, Stewart left 
Paris and the Luxembourg Gardens that 
night. The next thing he wanted to do was 
to get out of France altogether. That was 
not so easy, but after several cables home 
which were relayed to certain powers at 
Washington, he procured his discharge. 
Also he secured the captain’s cabin on a 
small merchantman for which at least half a 


dozen rather important people would have 
been glad to pay a small fortune. _ 

Stewart was in Paris, completing his ar¬ 
rangements, on December fifth. He was to 
sail from Bordeaux the next day. At three 
that afternoon he met Beth Paxton and her 
aunt, both much disturbed, coming out of 
Cook’s on the Place de L’Opera. He was 
about to pass on when Miss Paxton hurried 
up to him. She had received a cable that 
her father had been injured in an automobile 
accident and she must go home at once! She 
had tried every available agency in an at¬ 
tempt to. book a passage and had failed. 
What was she to do? 

In less than three hours he had arranged 
to turn over to her the berth he had 
engaged for himself, had agreed for quarters 
in the'steerage of the same boat, had trans¬ 
ported her baggage to the station, had rushed 
through a wire to Derby, and then, at her 
side, was waving adieu to Aunt Emily. 

At four that afternoon she received a wire¬ 
less message from Dr. Derby, who had rushed 
by auto to Bordeaux. 

“Second cable reports your father not 
seriously injured. Come back on pilot-boat. 
Waiting.” . 

Through the courtesy of Captain Signol 
she was able to get hold of Stewart. 

“You—you think I ought to go back? she 
as ked 

“You want to go back?” asked he. 

For a moment she stood facing the shores 
of France and then turning gazed out to^sea. 

“Now that I’ve started, I must go on,” she 
said. 

It can be conclusively proved, if any one 
doubts, that this was six hours before Cap¬ 
tain Signol received the change in his orders 
that sent him south to Havana. 

The Marie acted badly from the start. 
Her engines gave constant trouble; she be¬ 
gan to leak when three days out; her crew 
was surly and disgruntled. Under ordinary 
conditions Captain Signol might have turned 
back, but with freight rates what they were, 
that was not to be considered. 

W HEN they struck into heavy seas, things 
began to look serious. Then a gale hit 
them that swept away the wireless and every¬ 
thing else above deck and opened.her up wide. 
There was a rush for the life-boats—a dis¬ 
graceful rush. Signol thrust a revolver into 
Stewart’s hands and the two stood with their 
backs to one of them with Beth alongside, 
and fought off the panic-stricken crowd that 
made for it. When it was over only these 
three were left on the Marie. Five minutes 
after that Signol went below and shot him¬ 
self, leaving only Stewart and the girl. 

The sea was bad, but it was a better gamble 
than the sinking ship. Stewart kept his 
head and took the time to store away food, 
water and clothing in the remaining life-boat. 
He also took the captain’s revolver and am¬ 
munition. Then with the help of Beth he 
managed to launch the life-boat and pull 
clear. Archie stuck to his oars the rest of 
that day and into the night. 

At dawn Stewart sighted land a strip of 
golden beach against a background of palms 
not more than a mile distant a small island, 
as near as he could judge. He ran the boat 
up on the sand, jumped out and pulled it 
clear of the surf, and gave her his hand.. She 
took it and sprang. He caught her in his 
arms, and holding her so, looked up into her 
eyes. She bent her lips to his.. There was 
no hesitancy, no doubt, no question. 

There was water on this island of God- 
knows-where, some fruit, and the boat that 
had brought them here was well stocked. 
During the day he flew from the top. of the 
highest palm a distress-flag made of his coat, 
and at night kindled a fire on the beach. 
The rest of the time they wandered over the 
island hand in hand or sat on the sand side by 
side, marveling at the beauty of the world. 

Then a fishing-vessel picked up their signal, 
sent off a boat and took them aboard. 
Twice, as the boat came over, the waves, they 
kissed—their souls on their lips. 

They had been on an islet, too small to be 
named, of the Bahamas. The schooner 
carried them to a point where they were able 
to connect with a boat for Havana.. 

There was no question now in the minds of 
either of them of the right and proper course 
to take. Only once did he say anything 


that even Derby could have criticiz 
That was just before they pulled into Ja 
sonville. Then he whispered, in a vo 
grown husky: “Those five days, Beth I ; 
you to keep those mine. Can you do tlia 
“How can I help it?” she trembled. 

“I will go to Derby if you think I ought ; 
tell him everything. But only five days < 
of a lifetime. Surely he won’t miss thus 
“No! No! No!” she cried. “It is I a 
would miss them ; I who would lose them 

C TEW ART was in New York the last of A 
^ when he received his invitation to the v 
ding of Miss Elizabeth Paxton to Dr. D 
Derby. He had neither seen her nor he 
from her since that day when he handed 
over to Derby at Jacksonville. 

That bit of copper engraving, linking 
name with Derby’s, ate into his heart 
acid. Because he honestly believed thi 
be irrevocably the end, he committed hi, 
grave indiscretion and the day before 
wedding took the train to Boston. His j 
was to see her once. That was all. 

Aunt Emily was the immediate causf 
the excitement that followed. Beth occuj 
a room on the front of the Newbury St 
house. Up to the middle of the aftern 
she had spent most of her time in bed cry 
“If getting married makes you feel 
that, I for one don’t see the sense in get 
married,” she declared. 

“But I’ve promised,” sobbed the j 
“And I’m fond of Dr. Derby.” 

“He’s a very fine young man-” 

Aunt Emily interrupted herself to take 
other look at a figure on the opposite sid 
the street. Then she exclaimed q 
thoughtlessly. 

“What became of that Stewart fellow, 
Beth rose to her elbow. “He’s in 
York,” she answered quickly. “Why. J ” 

“Nothing,” answered Aunt Emily, tr 
to look unconcerned. 

But Beth was out of bed and peeping I 
the window. 

“It’s he,” she trembled. “It’s Arcl 
“You must ask him in,” Beth comnnm 
“I must see him.” 

“Him?” 

“He saved my life and dad— did 
never met him. Oh, you will, in 
Please, you will?” 

That was all there was to it, thougl it 
question if running down a young nan 
this on Newbury Street was not undign 
as well as unwise. Aunt Emily h <1 
Paxton in the room when Beth cam d( 
and he was not a man on any occasion t 
lightly ignored. Yet in the present inst 
Beth walked straight past him as tin mg 
were not there, holding herself very e 
her eyes fixed on Archie. The latter sp 
to his feet, breathing hard. They £ 
before each other a second like that, b;ila 
on the edge of a precipice. Unconscii 
Archie stretched out his arms toward 
she stepped a little nearer, and he seized 

W HEN, a few minutes later, Dr. D< rbi 
announced, it seemed to Archie th 
was the one to face the man, but Belli s 
her head. 

“No, dear. I must see hiirq nr 
After all, it’s simple enough, isn’t it? 
Archie passed his hand over his lore! 
“For us,” he admitted; “but for him- 
Before she had spoken one word tie 
she had slipped from his grasp. 

“He—he came back for you,” cb 
Derby. 

Gently she nodded. 

“And you — ” he burst out. 

But he choked himself before the 
she turned upon him. 

“Roy,” she said, “I’ve tried my bed 
honest with you, even when I knew 1 “ 
being honest to myself. Until an hi u 
thought I could see it through, and tin z 
She drew a quick breath. She rai ? 
head, her face alight. 

“It’s uncanny—as uncanny as thong 
had died,” choked Derby. 

“And been born again,” she added uj 
An explanation which, while rather v 
may be as good as that offered by the i >s) 
ogists. At any rate it led, a month later, 
marriage of Beth Paxton and Archie bt 
•—a marriage which even Aunt Emil 
bears all the evidence of a distinct su 
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America’s biggest maker 
yarns tells how to 
wash knitted things 

F OUR out of every five women who knit use The Fleisher Yarns. 

Beautiful in color, uniform in size, weight and finish, these yarns 
are used for every type of garment that can be knitted of wool. 

Because knitted garments usually receive such hard and constant 
wear, they must be laundered frequently. Read this letter from the 
makers of The Fleisher Yarns. They tell you here the method of 
washing they have found to be safest and best. 

Send today for "How to Launder Fine Fabrics” 

Fourteen leading manufacturers of silks, woolens, cottons, blouses and 
frocks give their own tested recipes for washing fine fabrics in this 
comprehensive new laundering booklet. Expert and full washing direc¬ 
tions for every kind of garment. One copy of this practical, scientific 
handbook will be sent free to each applicant upon request. Write 
for yours today. Lever Bros. Co., Dept. F-8, Cambridge, Mass. 

How to keep knitted garments 
shapely and fluffy 


Whisk two tablespoonfuls of Lux into thick 
lather in half a bowlful of very hot water. 
Add cold water until lukewarm. Dip gar¬ 
ment up and down, pressing suds repeatedly 
through soiled spots. Do not rub. Rinse in 
three lukewarm waters. Squeeze water out —- 
do not wring. 

Colored Woolens. Have suds and rinsing 
waters barely lukewarm. Lux won’t cause 
any color to run that pure water alone won’t 
cause to run. 

Woolens should be dried in an even tem¬ 
perature, that of the ordinary room is the 
best. Heat increases shrinkage. Do not dry 


woolens out of doors except on very mild 
days. Woolens should never be dried in 
the sun. 

Knitted garments should never be wrung 
or twisted. Squeeze water out. 

Sweaters will not retain their shape if put 
in a bag and hung to dry. Pull and pat 
them into shape being careful not to stretch 
them. Spread on an old towel to dry. 

Knitted blankets and afghans,like other 
knitted articles, should never be hung up to 
dry. Spread them on a towel and pull into 
shape. 


THE FLEISHER YARNS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Gentlemen: 

Knitted garments can be washed as safely and as satis¬ 
factorily as cotton if the proper methods are used. The 
wrong methods will ruin them in the very first laundering. 

We are suggesting to women who buy our yarns to 
wash them in Lux. A harsh soap would shrink 
woolens. 

The Lux flakes are so thin that they dissolve quickly 
and completely. This means that there is no possibility 
of bits of solid soap sticking to the soft wool and 
yellowing it. 

Rubbing cake soap on wool, or rubbing wool to get 
the dirt out makes its scale-like fibres mat up and shrink. 
We recommend Lux particularly because its thick lather 
eliminates rubbing of any sort. The dirt dissolves in 
the suds and leaves the garment soft and unshrunken. 

An infant’s or child’s sweater has to be laundered so 
frequently that women often become careless after the 
first washing. Our wool is so pure and so well spun 
that it will remain soft and fluffy after repeated launder¬ 
ings? provided the washing is done in this safe way. 

We are glad to say that we can trust yarns of the 
most delicate color and weight to Lux with the assurance 
that the result of the washing will be entirely satisfactory 
to our customers and to us. 

Very truly yours, 

S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER 


'??? 

>3 


Won’t injure 
anything pure water 
alone wont harm 
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g Achieve the coveted charm of Paris 



f First The DELTOR shows you, by 
its professional cutting guide, how 
to save 50c to $10 on materials j 
alone. —-—^ 


Then The DELTOR gives you the pro¬ 
fessional method of putting your gar¬ 
ments together, swiftly and savingly. 


and make your gown for 

50c to $10 less 

D O YOU sometimes whisper to yourself, “I 
could always look charming, too, if I could 
afford all the clothes I want”, or “I wish 1 
had the talent for making dresses that look really 
smart” ? Don’t you sometimes simply yearn, heart 
and soul, for a frock that you feel you must deny 
yourself? 

Does “more and lovelier clothes and more time 
to enjoy them—all for less money” sound like an 
unattainable desire, something you will always 
wish for? 

But your wish is no longer unattainable. A 
marvelous new invention brings within reach of 
your needle point more frocks, frocks that might 
have blossomed on a glorious day in Paris; and 
saves you 50c to $10 on materials alone. 


The DELTOR 
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The DE LTOR 


The Marvelous New Picture (juide 
to Home Sewing Economy 

THIS new invention gives you an individual cutting guide 
worked out by experts, in your own size for every width of suit¬ 
able fabric, so skillfully planned that you make your garment 
out of Ya to lVs yards less material than you have ever used 
before. 

Your every stitch is guided to Parisian fit and smartness. 

Those infinitely important questions of finish are solved 
as a Parisian modiste would solve them. 


AND it’s all so easy! First you 
simply unfold your length of cloth 
on the table; select from the Deltor 
the layout for your size and for the 
particular width of material you are 
using, and just as fast as your fing¬ 
ers can pin the pieces, you lay the 
pattern. 

No wasting of time! No shifting 
about to find the most economical 
arrangement! The Deltor has solved 
that for you. And every inch of 


material is used! That is why the 
Deltor requires you to purchase the 
least amount of material that even 
a trained expert could use. 

Then from the first snip of the 
shears on, the frock simply grows 
into being. You are never for a 
second in doubt as to what to do 
next or how to do it. 

And that’s the way your dreams 
come true. It’s simple—like most 
wonderful inventions. 


If you would like to save the cost of the pattern and more, often $ 5 , 
$6, $8, or even $ 10 —if you love the individuality and charm that 
spell Paris — if you want frocks that you will always love to wear — 
USE THE DELTOR now accompanying each new Butterick Pattern 

BUTTERICK 

Stule Leaders of the 10 or Id 


Finally The DELTOR reveals those 
finishing secrets that stamp your 
garment a true Parisian creation. 


1 
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The DELTOR Saves Worry 

There are pictures and directions for every 
step in making a garment from the table on 
the envelope, which tells you how little material 
you need and the materials that are suitable 
for that particular pattern. 

The DELTOR Saves 

from '/t to 1 /a yard of material 
on every gown you make 

All you need do is to follow the DELTOR. 

Pin the pattern to the material, just as the 
DELTOR directs, and in less time than you can 
imagine your gown is cut from less material 
than you ever dreamed possible. 

The DELTOR Saves 

from 50c. to $10.00 
on every gown you make 

The DELTOR saves at least the price of from 
V 4 to l 3 / 8 yard of material, which varies ac¬ 
cording to the material you select. The DELTOR 
costs less than nothing, for it saves both the cost 
of the Butterick Pattern and the DELTOR and 
as you can see, many times more than that cost. 

Only in BUTTERICK PATTERNS is 
found the DELTOR. In every new 

Butterick Pattern there’s an indi¬ 
vidual DELTOR for that pattern only. 

For example, in this layout for a smart one-piece 
frock the DELTOR saves at least V/ 4 yard of 
material. And thinkof the time and worry saved. 


PIECI NG 
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ENEMIES 


OF THE REPUBLIC' 


IN THEIR PROTECTION 

A S THERE can be no question as to the 
complete jurisdiction of the college over 
the educational activities of its students, the 
danger of outside interference presents no 
difficulties. The remedy has been applied 
in some colleges. 

It is impossible to discuss the question of 
faculty and student as separate problems. 
In one sense they constitute the college. 
Without a good faculty there is little that can 
be done for the student body. The problem, 
then, is a good faculty. 

It is well in the consideration of all ques¬ 
tions to see what the law provides. It is 
seldom that an observance of the law will 
not go far in the remedy of public ills. Schools 
and colleges are public institutions. The 
public schools are direct instruments of 
government. Broadly, they are instituted 
to bear witness to the truth. But under 
their charters they are given certain powers 
and assume certain duties. So far as public 
schools are concerned the absurdity of the 
government using its money to hire teachers 
who advocate its own undoing is sufficiently 
apparent. Any one unwilling actively to 
advocate the support of the American gov¬ 
ernment has no right to be in the public 
schools. 


DISLOYAL TEACHERS 

TT IS the duty of public school-teachers to 

teach patriotism. That duty in general 
will be en joined by statute law, often by the 
constitutional requirement, usually by the 
letter of the provision, but always by its 
spirit. No board of education should hesi¬ 
tate for a moment to require this standard of 
all teachers. 

It can never be lawful for public schools to 
teach disloyalty. The government can have 
no power to raise taxes to employ advocates 
of its own destruction. 

The case with college faculties is much the 
same. The government has no power to 
charter disloyalty. College charters place 
the government of the college in the hands of 
trustees. They execute a public trust. They 
have responsibility. 

When an agent is disloyal to his principal 
he is no longer clothed with the authority of 
an agent. When a college professor is dis¬ 
loyal to the government he is no longer a college 
professor. lie has automatically separated 
himself from the requirements of his calling. 
He can not be against the government and at the 
same time one of its agents. 

“ACADEMIC FREEDOM” 
THERE is much cant about academic 
freedom. It can not survive as some¬ 
thing different from the freedom of all citi¬ 
zens. It is the right to be heard. It does 
not carry any guarantee that the hearer is 
going to be convinced. 

It is difficult to see how academic freedom 
can be extended to the instructor and with¬ 
held from the trustee. There is a solemn 
obligation to follow the truth wherever it 
leads. This can not deny the truth of the 
chartered responsibility of colleges to the 
government. It is not from any lack of free¬ 
dom that Americans are suffering so much as 
from lack of obedience to righteous author¬ 
ity. 

It can not be denied that in the pursuit of 
financial success our nation has failed in a 
proper appreciation of teachers, both those 
in the pulpit and those in the schoolroom. 
It is little wonder that they, in turn, have 
grown critical of institutions which have 
seemed to produce that effect. Lack of 
appreciation has been manifest not only by 
diminished influence, but comparatively by a 
greatly diminished financial return. The 
compensation formerly was not large; still it 
represented a real sacrifice on the part of 
those who paid it and with it went a real 
reverence. The people of that day believed 
in and welcomed the teaching of obedience 
which with a free people has always the effect 
of reverence. 

Perhaps this state of mind is gone forever. 
Nevertheless it is possible to recognize the 
duty of giving adequate compensation to 
teachers and clergy. Important as this 
is, still it is not enough. Teachers and 
clergy themselves must take the right view' 
of their calling. They must pursue it 
nobly and self-sacrificingly. 


“RED” INFLUENCES 


A S THIS is written the attempt to open 
the colleges to undirected radical in¬ 
fluences is going on. The press reports two 
hundred and fifty students organizing such 
a movement at Harvard. 

There was a report in the New York 
Herald of April twenty-sixth of a serious 
difficulty at Valparaiso, Indiana, which 
forced President Hodgdon to resign, and 
to say: 

“The University is a hotbed of Bolshe¬ 
vism, communism and other cults, and noth 
ing we could do to thwart their propaganda 
has been of any avail because of sinister 
inside influences.” 

The same paper reports an article writtei 
for the Yale News by E. G. Buckland, vice 
president and general manager of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
in which he says: 

“Periodically, Yale is written to, visits 
and talked to by men who present ideas a 
variance w'ith what have long been regardc 
as sound economics. This propaganda a; 
peals to the sympathies and exploits tl 
credulity of the younger part of their hearei - 
and readers. They tax the patience an 1 
offend the common sense of the old< r 
part.” 

Again it must be said, “Let the studen 
hear all sides;” but undirected they do n 
hear all sides. Education is a leading or: 
What influence and who is to lead studen 
thought? 


SOUND CHARACTER 


THIS is no time to withhold, but to exter. 

more support to education. Yet som 
thing more than money must be giver. 
The world can not be saved by the drawing of i 
check. The course of real education wus 
never lost for lack of funds. Our school i 
and colleges need a process of rigid self- 
examination. They are spending vast sum 
What result do they get? 

Are they missing the one true aim of all 
education — the development of character' 
In their scramble to teach commercialism ha 
they forgotten that character does not come fro 
economic development? Sound economic a 
velopment comes from sound character and 
sound character alone. 

Our schools and colleges must be support <1 
by personal service in this conflict. They mi L 
have the active cooperation of the count y. 


RELIGION AND LABOR 
THERE is a great significance in the N 
1 York report that children who coi e 
under the influence of religion at home ; i 
not subject to the influences of radicalism. 
The influence of religion must be brought in > 
play, the influence of the patriotic and fra¬ 
ternal societies which are through a; 1 
through American. The influence of t c 
labor unions must be used, for there t e 
wiser working men and many of their veter i 
leaders see clearly what has escaped some f 
their so-called better educated countrymen - 
the menace of communism. They undi - 
stand why they oppose it. 

It is not well to spend too much time argu¬ 
ing against what is false. The need of I 
teaching is instruction in the truth. T o 
little attention is given to fundament; . 
The determination of governmental a 1 
economic problems depends on the nature >f 
mankind. What a man can and ought to !o 
depends on what he is. Sound courses in 
psychology and philosophy in our colleges 
vill set their students thinking and think! g 


aright. 


pins 


WOMAN’S PART 

is essentially a problem for the wo¬ 
men. They are the teachers of nu n. 
Hie mothers are not going to be misled 
rhey can sense very keenly the doctrine of 
:onfiscation of property, of body and of s 
ft is not that way they will set tire step 
:heir children. Their effort will be not ior 
;earing down, but raising up a home. 

To make a home is to be a capitalist, 
s likewise to be an altruist. Back of 
lome, its only support, its only guaranty - 
he American Government. At the fire- 
fits the motherhood of the country. Th> 
vho would lay violent hands on the abi : 
;o provide a home have yet to reckon w: 1 
he mothers of the land. 


i' 


u 
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Continued from page 15 


‘'HE ASPHALT SPORTSMAN 


is wrung by his rebuff; all the self-confi- 
ce she had possessed was gone. She had 
judged his friendship, and been so certain 
him and of herself that she had taken the 
iative in that odd courtship and had 
me down to earth with a crash. She felt 
at she had been bold and unwomanly, 
i igant and conceited; nothing remained 
heartache and the impulse to hide, 
j fe came to her for the first time that Sat- 
aay noon before he left the office for his 
i rished fortnight; he was embarrassed but 
-controlled. 

1 More than anything else, I would like to 
[nd this time with you, Rhea,” he said, 
[it there are things which you can not un- 
ktand. I — I’m sorry it had to end this 
[v, but it had to be. Good-by.” 

Yfter he had gone she realized that up to 
In she had held to a faint remnant of hope, 
[ that was extinguished now. He had not 
nt to hurt her, he was the same kindly 
y Crockett, but there was something of 
h he was not master, a part of himself, a 
umstance— something. 

I lie week dragged to Friday. 

T NOON an office boy came into the rest¬ 
room carrying a newspaper. 

I kooky here!” he said to Brandon, the 
I f clerk. “Ain’t this funny?” 

indicated a paragraph on an inside 

E and Brandon read: 

'.•id Mason.- -Alger avenue, a yard em- 

■ at Plant Four of Harris Motors, was struck 
automobile and painfully injured at Bates 
c ferson while responding to a summons to 
I dside of an invalid sister, Lucy, who died sud- 
I at nine o’clock this morning. Mason was 
1 to his home in a police ambulance. 

| hat can’t be Davy,” said Brandon. 
I man was a yard employee.” 

‘‘ ut that’s his address,” the boy insisted. 

had a sister, we know.” 

) hers formed an excited knot and then 
I kklred read and caught her breath. One 
I went to her throat and she faced the 
I boy who was insisting: 

I i course, that’s his address. It’s on the 
If s.” 

“ ut Davy’s off in the woods. Besides, it 
I ]>cned four days ago and he’d have let us 

|w.” 

Rhea did not stop to listen further. She 
jiched her hat and went down the stairs, 
ling a fall in her flight, and ran into the 

let. 

l ie car she boarded bumped and lagged 
id he girl scarcely breathed as she pressed 
I ice against the window-glass to watch 
, I street signs. 

, I rang the bell and held her breath; 

. I pushed open the door and looked up 
I fairs and rang again. A voice called, 
ai ly recognizable as Davy’s, 
ft was in the small, dingy living-room, 
ir n a broken couch, wrapped in a faded 
it ' be. His face was toward the door, and 
b he saw the girl he dosed his eyes and 
s st sagged as the breath slipped from it. 

, I vy!” she choked as she stepped for- 
u and dropped to her knees and drew his 
I in hers. “Davy — —” 

V : an instant his hand was limp in hers 
id : en the fingers tightened until they 
i I 

j I saw the news in the paper only to- 
iy die said unsteadily. “Is it — Is it all 

. | ? .. i « | mm 

f I over,” he whispered. “They took 
:r 'ay yesterday.” 

:1 ft 1 you? Are you badly hurt?” 

s ftH v bruises— but I don’t matter-” 

g ftj ! ’ l say that. You do!” 

V d have liked Lucy. She was real, 
ft as people get, as real as you are; she 
airage in the face of awful odds. 
i. I, 'dors told me all along it was no 
I couldn’t help trying because she 

pped and swallowed with difficulty. 

1, ft e , 'd to try to drive me away on my 
if ft 1 ' make me go to the woods, but 
r ftul :rt do that, not with her com- 

I ;u ' a little hope as the price - ” 

: eyes were misted, her lips parted, 
e ftj i ared at him with dawning compre- 
is tf ' Re sighed lightly and whispered: 
o ft er so, I guess. Every month made 
e ft 1 / J° keep her easy—I couldn’t have 
y ft , ‘ n actual pain.” For a long inter- 
h ft h, ; re was silence. “Sweet of you to 
ft- ‘ Yea, after—after I’d-” 


He did not try to finish, so she said: 

“We weren’t sure at the office — that is, the 
rest weren’t. The paper had you a laborer, 
Davy.” 

She felt him tremble and the suggestion of 
a brave laugh came from his throat. 

“A laborer, yes.” 

“And you were supposed to be on your va¬ 
cation—away off.” 

He turned his head to look into her face 
and stroked her hands with his. 

“You see, Rhea, I’m an awful liar—besides 
being a failure.” 

“Don’t!” 

“Yes; it’s time you knew — and I want to 
explain why I had to hurt you. The yard of 
Plant Four is as near the woods as I’ve ever 
been. No, no!” as she gasped and drew 
back. “It’s all right. I’m not complaining. 
It was the easiest thing for me to do. You 
see, I don’t amount to much, I can’t earn 
big money, and Lucy had to have money. I 
kept books for other people nights and Sun¬ 
days and when vacation time came I got a 
job outdoors for the change — and the money. 

“That was all right; it was all I could do 
for her, but I’m weak and foolish and 
wanted to stand for something, to amount to 
something somewhere. Ever since I was a 
little boy here in Detroit I’ve wanted to be 
in the woods; but first it was the family that 
kept me here doing my share, and then it was 
Lucy — all I had and I was all she had. I’ve 
always dreamed that when she got well I 
might go away. I’ve carried a compass in 
my pocket since I was a kid—and hoped 
that I might need it to get me back to camp 
some time. I’ve read about the big places 
and talked to people who have been there and 
I got to telling those things as if I knew them 
first hand. 

“Just pretending it all kept me going, 
I guess. I worried over Lucy, but I got a lot 
of good out of my lies, and people thought I 
amounted to something and I don’t think it 
ever hurt anybody — but you—” Flis voice 
caught. 

“You came and knew so much more than 
any one I’d ever talked to! I’d learned to 
lie so well that even you didn’t suspect me, 
and I liked that. But after a while I got 
wanting to know at first hand too badly. I 
got wanting a cabin and seclusion, even when 
she needed the money I could earn. I 
didn’t want to think that way, Rhea, but I 
guess you brought out all that I’d been sup¬ 
pressing for — a long time. That was why 
I had to be—nasty to you. You see, our 
friendship never could become real because 
I’m not real enough for you. In time you’d 
have found me out, anyhow. When you 
suggested that I go to Pancake with you I 
didn’t know what to do. I had to get you 
away from me somehow—before you found 
out my lies. It’s only fair to tell you that 
I’m a — fraud.” 

His hands grew coll and damp as he 
talked, and the girl, eyes dear and burning 
now, leaned forward for his words. 

“T DO love big places in my — my second¬ 
hand way. You taught me so much about 
them, Rhea, but if I hadn’t told you all 
about myself I’d have felt like a thief — 
stealing from you. I saw the paper that had 
me a laborer. When you di — didn’t come —■ 
thought for sure you had guessed, and ——” 

She dropped her face to his shoulder and 
put one arm across his chest and drew herself 
close to him. Davy Crockett stared at her 
in bewilderment and one of his hands 
hovered above her head as if impelled to 
rest there and yet fearful of doing so. 

“Will it be long, now, before you get up?” 
she asked. 

“A week, the doctor says.” 

She lifted her face. 

“And there’s nothing to hold you here in 
Detroit, now?” 

“Nothing,” with a wistful smile. 

“And you’ll come with me? To a cabin 
in the birches, with the Blueberry chuckling 
past and a white-throat singing - ” 

He closed his eyes and dropped his 
head to the pillow and drew a breath like 
a sob. 

“With you, Rhea? You want me to go 
with you? And have all that — at first 
hand?”* 

“I do. And this—at first hand,” she said 
as she raised her body that her lips might 
reach his. 



Does Mother 
Come Up Smiling 

—or is she wan and weary? 

CHE who can meet her husband with a smile, 
^ to say nothing of a kiss, after she has been 
standing, stooping, watching over a hot oven in 
a hot kitchen for two or three hours, cooking his 
dinner, her muscles aching and her nerves on edge 
— she is no mere woman; she is almost an angel. 

And to repeat this “ 
day, year after year 
earlier than men. 

That’s something every husband ought to 
realize. It’s a fine thing for mother to come up 
smiling and make the evening meal a gracious 
feast, but it is up to father to give her the chance 
— the same chance to use time-saving and labor- 
saving devices that he gives himself. 

4 

A Question for Husband 

Husband, do you know that the old stove in your 
kitchen is behind the times — as surely a back 
number as is an automobile without a self-starter? 
That it costs your wife and you far too much in 
human happiness? 


pot watching” day after 
no wonder women fade 


The “Lorain” Oven Heat 
Regu lator which, by a 
simple turn, gives you 
the choice of 44 meas¬ 
ured and cont ro I led 
temperatures. 



Only these famous 
Gas Stoves are equipped 
with the “Lorain” 


Do you know that a modern gas stove with a 
“Lorain” Oven Heat Regulator will give mother 
less work to do, an easier mind, and greater suc¬ 
cess in her cooking? 

Do you know that since the beginning of time 
women have never been able to measure or 
control oven heat —the most important factor 
in successful cooking? That “Lorain,” at last, 
gives to every woman a simple means of measured, 
controlled heat that insures absolutely perfect 
cooking results? 

No More ‘ Oven Watching” 

With “Lorain” accurate heats, every baking is equal to the 
best baking. Every baking day is a “lucky day.” Every 
favorite recipe is more delicious. And all these magical 
results are obtained automatically and surely without any 
watching on the part of the housewife. The cooking goes 
on while she spends her time in other useful occupations, 
or rest or recreation. 


CLARK JEWEL— 
George M. Clark & Co„ 
Div., Chicago, Ill. 

DANGLER— 

Dangler Stove Co. Div„,’ 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

DIRECT ACTION— 
National Stove Co. 

Div., Lorain, Ohio. 

NEW PROCESS 

New Process Stove Co. 
Div., Cleveland, Ohio. 

QUICK MEAL— 

Quick Meal Stove Co. 
Div., St. Louis, Mo. 

RELIABLE— 


Give mother a fair chance to come up smiling. Find out, 
in all fairness to yourself and herself, just what the “Lorain” 
will do for her. It makes cooking easy and simple, gives your 
appetite new delights, and means a square deal for mother. 

There is a “Lorain” dealer in your town. Watch for his 
“Lorain” ads in the local newspapers. Go and ask him to 
demonstrate this wonderful invention. Get our book, “An 
Easier Day’s Work.” If he hasn’t it, write to us for a free 
copy. 

AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
58 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Largest makers of gas ranges in the world 

LORAIN 

OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


Reliable Stove Co. Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


We manufacture oil and 
coal stoves for use where 
gas is not available 


I- 

AMERICAN STOVE CO. 


58 Chouteau Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


let, “An 
Work.” 

Easier Day’s j 

1 

Name . 


1 

Address . 

. 1 

City . 

1 


. 1 

State . 

. 1 
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GAY-FIGURED GLAZED CHINTZ PROVIDES A VERY HAPPY 
TREATMENT FOR THE DINING-ROOM WINDOW 


BETWEEN US 
and the DAYLIGHT 


BY AGNES FOSTER WRIGHT 


The Well-Chosen Window Curtain 
Frames the Artistic Room 


H OW often has it happened that we have quite set our hearts 
on some lovely patterned cretonne and have decided to pur¬ 
chase it, and then have hastily reckoned up, on our eager 
fingers, the yardage—with the devastating result that the plus and 
plus and plus of our window lengths prohibits our using the pattern 
we so desire! There are several wise and several unwise ways of get¬ 
ting over this bugbear of high figures. Keep to simple stuffs. Do 
not choose the imitation or reproduction of elaborate materials and 
designs. Choose a finely woven, narrow width cretonne with a sim¬ 
ple pattern carefully colored. A pattern should be picked out for 
some unusual charm of design and color. There are so many really 
nice designs that should be encouraged and we, the consumers, are 
the only people to force the manufacturers, by our demand, into stop¬ 
ping the making of cheap, tawdry window hangings. But we must 
realize that the cheaper material which we are often forced to sub¬ 
stitute is not equal to the finer grade. With the problem of curtain¬ 
ing the house before us, we must accept the fact that we get what we 
pay for—no less, also, no more. 

The figured linens which are now playing such an important part 
in all house decoration are suitable for every room. The idea that 
we should use velvet and silk for the living and dining rooms has 
quite been superseded by the popularity for figured linens and cre¬ 
tonnes. We used to take down our hangings in May and go curtain- 
less until almost Thanksgiving. This was necessary, as velvet was out 
of place during the Summer’s heat. But now we plan a pretty home 
for the year round and linen curtains are appropriate at all seasons. 



PLAIN-COLORED TAFFETA CURTAINS WITH CHINTZ OF A 
BLENDING PATTERN WILL SET OFF YOUR LIVING-ROOM 




a i 


this with the taffeta. The rod goes through the pocket just 
this. Bandings do not require a great deal of material, so get 
excellent quality silk as the wear is mainly on the edge of curtail 
A fifty-inch upholstery silk is the thing to use as it comes in 
the cretonne shades, and being wide, cuts to advantage, shew 
few piecings. 

In selecting all materials, texture should be considered. We, re 
apt to choose a pretty pattern and pretty colors and forget the 
of quality. So much time and strength is involved in making 
tains that strong material should be demanded. Curtains shd | 
last for years. Remember to pull the shades down betwi 
the glaring sun and your pretty chintz, for sun rots as well 
fades. 

Cretonne curtains are attractive when made with an inch ru! 
of taffeta gathered in the middle. The same effect is carried ini 
valance, the valance being straight and fitted to the window, wi 
the ruffle at top and bottom and up the ends. The bottom of i 
valance can be shaped in scallops. A paper pattern should be fitl 
to the window and the scallops carefully planned. A simpler valai 
would be to box plait it and sew a tape in the back through whi 
the rod runs. Between the box plaits the valance can be cut up ii 
a shape. This should be edged with the ruffle. 




E XCEPT in the case of a formal reception or music room, they 
are appropriate in all places. Even in a lovely cool, green-walled 
room called the music-room, green- 
figured percale curtains with a rose 
binding were most happily used. 

And a printed linen with a small 
French formal design is lovely in a 
reception-room where the furniture 
is covered with a plain silk repp 
or taffeta in one of the colorings 
of the French linen. The contrast 
is excellent. 

There are myriad ways to make 
up these hangings and man}' com¬ 
binations of materials with which to 
trim them. Taffeta seems to be the 
most suitable. It refines and en¬ 
riches the linen or cretonne. Put 
on a banding of suitable width, vary¬ 
ing it with the size of the pattern 
and the size of the window. A large 
pattern and a large window should 
have a banding of at least an inch 
and a half. This should go down the 
front and across the bottom. Usu¬ 
ally a valance should go across the 
window, rather than be hung be¬ 
tween the curtains. 

If the latter is the case, slope the 
valance down at the ends in a curve 
so that it joins the curtains in one 
continuous line. Then let the band- 
continue up the curtains and 


MAKE THE HALL WINDOW ATTRACTIVE BY 
STRETCHING APRICOT-COLORED GAUZE ON 
RODS ACROSS THE ENTIRE WIDTH. PAINTED 
FLOWER-POTS ADD A VIVID COLOR 


"COR taffeta bedroom curtains a lovely combination is three colon 
U blue, yellow and lavender in pastel shades. The blue is 
the body of the curtain. Three ruffles of the colors are cut in tin 
widths, the blue three-quarters of an inch, the yellow an inch and 
lavender an inch and a quarter. These are picoted on the edgi, tl 
laid together so that each color shows a little on each side and ga 
ered in the middle. The effect is really enchanting. The valanci 
made, using the same idea, but with wider strips—six, eight andl 
inches, respectively. These are gathered three times in the cen or. 
inch apart, and sewed on to the lining crinoline. Tie-backs are mi 
the same as the curtain edging. The valance is put in place b} tai 
ing it on to a one-quarter-inch valance board laid on top of | 
window-trim with projection enough to come beyond the curd 
rods. Any color combination might be as lovely. 

With the popularity of the less formal linen and cretonne, fas 
rived the newer style of glass curtains. Except in a city house, dot 
swiss curtains with ruffled edge and tie-backs are being used in 
rooms of the house. In a suburban or farm house with whitt w 
and green shutters there is the freshest, most inviting air to a bei 
fled window curtaining. It blends with ajl furnishings. 

With more formal architccti 




mg 


along the bottom of the valance. 
Put an inch-and-a-half heading on 
the curtains and valance, and band 





G. IF. Hurting 


THE RUFFLED ORGANDY CURTAIN WITH VALANCE AND TIES OF CHINTZ 
PRESENTS CHARMING COLOR POSSIBILITIES FOR YOUR BEDROOM 


the effect is too trivial and brol 
up. Striped net, scrim, silk gaua 
English casement cloth are bel 
for glass curtains in such l’ou 
Sometimes silk gauze can be usd 
the lower rooms and the same sb 
of scrim in the upper rooms. So 
is more suitable for bedrooms i 
much less expensive than the gai 

When only one set of curtain 
wanted and still color and 
decorative effect is desired, non 
is better than silk gauze. It is tfi 
parent, and beautifully colored 
night it adds color to the room 
ing the jrlace of a regular over-' 
ery. One set of silk-gauze enrol 
takes the place of over -and -uj 
drapery. A less expensive sulj 
tute can be had in various matei 
of cotton and silk mixture. 

A dining-room has so few chai 
to have decorative notes that 
curtaining should be quite disl 
tive. For that reason I think aj 
ticularly happy window treata 
in the dining-room can be a' j 
using as roller-shades a gay M 
figured glazed chintz throng wj 
the light comes in bright splotl 
In a farmhouse use only the <>'Jj 
swiss ruffled curtains in comb mat 
with the chintz roller-shade 
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The Air Line 


to Cleanliness 


—is provided by P and G The White Naphtha Soap. 
It takes you through all kinds of work with amazing 
speed. It cuts down surprisingly the time you ordina¬ 
rily spend washing clothes, doing the dishes, and keep¬ 
ing the house clean. Yet, it is as safe as it is fast. 

T his new idea soap is so efficient and so harmless be¬ 
cause it combines in one cake the good qualities of 
the two household soaps formerly considered best — 
namely, white laundry soap and naphtha soap. 

If you have been using a high grade white laundry soap, 
see how much faster P and G The White Naphtha 
Soap works because of the naphtha in it. 


If you have been using naphtha soap, see how much 
richer and longer-lasting are the suds of P and G The 
White Naphtha Soap because of the high grade in¬ 
gredients in the white cake. 

P an d G I he White Naphtha Soap dissolves dirt so 
readily that it washes clothes scrupulously clean without 
hard rubbing, and without boiling if you so desire. 
The same saving of time and effort is plain to be seen 
when you use it in the kitchen and for. cleaning. 

You don’t know how much difference soap can make 
in your work until you try P and G The White 
Naphtha Soap. Get a cake; then you will see. 


Not merely a white laundry soap; 

Not merely a naphtha soap; 

But the best features of both, combined . 


V * „. 






Made by the 
manufacturers of 
Ivory Soap 


Look for the blue 
and white wrapper 



THE WHITE NAPHTHA SOAP 
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White as clematis blossoms. Del i' 
cate as their pervading fragrance. Pure 
as the dew trembling on their petals. 
That is Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt. 
Fine in texture and freeTowing. 
Enlivens the perception of dainty ftar 
vors. Sanitary package; easily opened 
cap. Please as\ for 

Diamond Crystal 

Shaker Salt 


Interesting booklet, “One Hundred and One Uses for Salt,” on request 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., SAINT CLAIR, MICHIGAN 
Since 1887, Makers of DIAMOND CRYSTAL '“TheSa£tPtaTs 
In sanitary boxes or sacks—for table and cooking use 





FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid 
of These Ugly Spots 

There’s no longer the slightest need 
iijfllllir) ’ of feeling ashamed of your freckles, 
r //y as Othine—double strength—is guar- 
Ir Jl; anteed to remove these homely spots. 
f /y Simply get an ounce of Othine—double 
[ y strength —from any druggist and apply a 
little of it night and morning and you should 
" soon see that even the worst freckles have 
begun to disappear, while the lighter ones have 
vanished entirely. It is seldom that more than 
an ounce is needed to completely clear the skin 
and gain a beautiful clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, 
as this is sold under guarantee of money back 
if it fails to rem.ove freckles. 


J|L JU LEADING 
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California's Gift of Comfort 

FOR TIRED FEET. Manufactured bl 
STANDARD FELT COMPANY 
'flOeftAlhmbra WIUTe/oY BOOKLET 
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GUARANTEED FAT REDUCER 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 

AVTILL show reduction taking place in 11 days or money re- 
’’ funded. The reducer (not electrical) reduces unsightly parts 
promptly, reducing only where you wish to lose and the Lawton 
Method Dissolves and Eliminates superfluous fat from the system. 
Easily followed directions do not require exercises, starving, 
medicines or treatment; not only rids you of fat but improves 
appearance and general health. 

Brings Physical and Mental Vigor 
and enables you to regain and retain your normal weight. Dr. 
Lawton (shown in picture) reduced from 211 to 152 lbs.; this re¬ 
ducer and genuine method have been the means whereby a great 
n umber of fat people through the United States and elsewhere have 
easily gotten rid of unhealthy, disfiguring fatty tissue, without dis¬ 
comfort. Any stout man or woman can obtain these results whether 
10 or 100 pounds overweight, look better and feel better. The complete 
cost #5.00. Send for your reducer today. Remember it is guaranteed. 
DR. THOMAS LAWTON, Dept.217,120 West 70th St.,NewYork 



Dr. Lawton 
Using Device 


MR. PROHACK 


Not that Mr. Prohaclc was really going to 
a dub. He had deceitfully told himself that 
he might stroll down to bis principal club for 
the sake of exercise, but he was aware that 
no club would see him that evening. 

A taxi approached, in the darkness; he told 
the driver to drive to Putney. 

XJOW Mr. Prohack had directed the taxi to 
^ his daughter’s dance-studio, and perhaps 
it was the intention to do so that had made 
him steal ignobly out of the house. For'Eve 
would assuredly have rebelled. A state of 
war existed between Eve and her daughter, 
and Mr. Prohack’s intelligence, as well as his 
heart, had ranged him on Eve’s side. Since 
Sissie’s departure, the girl had given no sign 
whatever to her parents. Mrs. Prohack 
bulged with astounding news for Sissie, of her 
father’s illness and inheritance. But Mrs. 
Prohack’s resentful pride would not make the 
first move, and would not allow Mr. Prohack 
to make it. They knew, at second hand, 
through a friend of Viola Ridle’s, that Sissie 
was regularly active at the studio. 

He regarded it sardonically as rather a 
lark; but he was worried to think of the girl 
making a fool of herself with her mother. 
Her mother was demonstrably in the right. 
To yield to the chit’s appalling heartlessness 
would be bad tactics and it would be hu¬ 
miliating. Nevertheless, Mr. Prohack had 
directed the taxi-driver to the dance-studio 
at Putney. 

The woman in the cubicle near the door 
was putting a fresh disk on to a gramophone. 

“Very sorry, sir,” said she, turning her 
head negligently from the gramophone and 
eying him seriously. “I’m afraid you can’t 
go in if you’re not in evening dress.” Evi¬ 
dently from her firm, polite voice, she knew 
just what she was about. 

“My name is Prohack,” said he. “I’m 
Miss Prohack’s father.” 

This important announcement ought to 
have startled the sangfroid of the guardian, 
but it did not. She merely said: 

“As soon as this dance is over, sir, I’ll let 
Miss Prohack know she’s wanted.” 

Lizzie stood up and peeped through a little 
square window in the match-boarding. As 
soon as she had finished peeping, Mr. Prohack 
took liberty to peep also, and the dance- 
studio was revealed to him. 

Mr. Prohack now saw a revolving disk 
which wa.s grating against a stationary needle 
and thereby producing unpleasant rasping 
sounds. By means of the trumpet attach¬ 
ment they were let loose into the larger air 
of the studio, where the waves of them had a 
singular effect on the brains of certain bright 
young women and somber young and middle- 
aged men who were arranged in clasped 
couples, with the result that the brains of 
the women and. men sent orders to their 
legs, arms, eyes, and they shifted to and fro 
in rhythmical movements. ’ 

He said to the guardian: “There doesn’t 
seem to be much ‘lesson’ about this business. 
Everybody here seems to be able to dance.” 

To which Lizzie replied with a sagacious, 
even ironic smile: 

“You see, sir, on these gala nights they all 
do their very best.” 

“Lather!” 


CISSIE had arrived upon him. Clearly she 
^ was preoccupied, if not worried, and the 
unexpected sight of her parent forced her, as 
it were, unwillingly from one absorbing train 
of ideas into another. 

“Nothing the matter is there?” 

“Nothing.” 

“I’m frightfully busy to-night. Just come 
in here, will you?” And she took him into 
the ladies’ cloakroom. 

“Well,” : aid he, “you look just like a real 
business woman, except the dress.” 

She was very attractive, very elegant, 
comically young (to him), and very business¬ 
like in her smart, short frock. 

“Can’t you understand,” she objected 
firmly, “that this is my business dress?” 

He gave a short, gentle laugh. 

“I don’t know what you’re laughing at, 
dad,” she reproached him, not unkindly. 
“Anyhow, I’m glad some one’s come at last. 
I was beginning to think that my home had 
forgotten all about me.” 

He had expected to be forgiving an apolo¬ 
getic daughter, but the reality was that he 


found himself in the dock. Sissie went on 

“Here have I been working myself to death 
reorganizing this place after Viola went — 
Elaven’t had a minute in the mornings, and of 
course there are the lessons afternoon ana 
evening. I do think it’s a bit steep.” 

“I’ve been rather queer,” he excused him¬ 
self and the family. “And your mother’s 
been looking after me, and of course you 
know Charlie’s still in Glasgow.” 

“I don’t know anything,” she corrected 
him. “But you needn’t tell me that if you’ve 
been unwell mother’s been looking after you 
Does she ever do anything else? What wa 
it? You look all right.” 

“Oh! General derangement. 1 haven’t 
been to the office since you decamped.” He 
did not feel equal to telling her that he woulc 
not be returning to the office for months. 

“Not been to the office!” The statemen 
justly amazed the girl, almost shocked her 
But she went on in a fresh, satirical accent, 
recalling Air. Prehack’s own: “You mu it 
have been upset! But of course you’r ■ 
highly nervous, dad, and I expect the excite¬ 
ment of the news of your fortune was too 
much for you. I know exactly how you get 
when anything unusual happens.” 

She had heard of the inheritance! 

“I was going to tell you about that little 
affair,” he said awkwardly. “So you knew! 
Who told you?” 

“Nobody in my family at any rate,” she 
answered. “I heard of it from an outsider, 
and of course from sheer pride I had to pr 
tend that I knew all about it. And what 
more, father, you knew when you gave me 
that fifty pounds, only you wouldn’t let on. 
Don’t deny it. Naturally I’m glad about i , 
very glad. And yet I’m not. I really rather 
regret it for you and- mother. You’ll never 
be so happy again.” 

“That remains to be seen, Aliss Worldly 
Wisemiss,” he retorted with unconvincing 
lightness. He was disturbed, and he w; 
impressed, by her indifference to the fortune. 
It appeared not to concern or to interest her. 

Lizzie glanced into the room. She simply 
glanced, and Sissie returned the glance. 

“You’ll have to excuse me a bit, father, ’ 
said Sissie. “I’ll, come back as quick as 1 
can. Don’t go.” She departed hurriedly. 


pROIIACK made his way back to the gua 
^ dian’s cubicle. And there he discovered a 
chubby and intentionally young man gazing 
through the small window into the studio. 

“Hel lo, Prohack!” exclaimed the chubby 
and intentionally young man, with the ut¬ 
most geniality and calmness. 

“How d’ye do?” responded Mr. Prohack 
with just as much calmness and perhaps ten 
per cent, less geniality. Mr. Prohack was 
wondering whether membership of the same 
club entirely justified so informal a mode of 
address without an introduction and out¬ 
side the club premises. Air. Prohack did not 
even know the surname of his aggressor. He 
only knew that he never overheard other 
men call him anything but “Ozzie.” Had 
not Air. Prohack been buried away all bis 
life in the catacombs of the Treasury and 
thus cut off from the great world movement, 
he would have been fully aware that Oswald 
Morfey was a person of importance in the 
West End of London; that he was, in truth, 
what Mr. Asprey Chown called “social secre¬ 
tary” to Mr. Asprey Chown. 

Air. Prohack had no doubt learned that 
Air. Asprey Chown was a theater-manager 
of some activity, but he certainly had not 
truly comprehended that Mr. Asprey Chown 
was head of one of the two great rival theat¬ 
rical combines and reputed to be the most 
accomplished showman in the western hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Mr. Oswald Morfey said in that simple, 
half-lisping tone and with that wide-open 
childlike glance that characterized most of his 
remarks: 

“A very prosperous little affair here!” 
Having said this, he let his eyeglass fall into 
the full silkiness of his shirt-front, and turned 
and smiled very amicably on Mr. Prohack 

“Yes,” said Air. Prohack. And in a gen¬ 
uine attempt at goodfellowship: ‘You know 
I can’t for the life of me remember your 
name! You must excuse me. My memory 
for names is not what it was. And I hate to 
dissemble, don’t you?” 

Continued on page 4 7 
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The announcement was a grave shock to 
fr. Oswald Morfey, who imagined that half 
ic taxi-drivers in London knew him by sight, 
evertheless he withstood the shock like a 
[ tie man of the world, and replied with 
iraculous and sincere politeness, “I’m sure 
here’s no reason why you should remem- 
■r my name.” And he vouchsafed his 
ame. 

“Of course! Of course!” exclaimed Mr. 
'rohack, with a politeness equally miracu- 
uis, for the word “Morfey” had no signifi- 
i ncc for the benighted official. “How 
f upid of me!” 

“By the way,” said Mr. Morfey in a lower, 
mfidential tone, “your Eagle will be ready 
J ) -morrow instead of next week.” 

“My Eagle?” 

“Your new car.” 

' WAS Mr. Prohack’s turn to be staggered, 
and to keep his nerve. Not one word had 
heard about the purchase of a car since 
| larlie’s telegram from Glasgow. He had 
gun to think that his wife had forgotten 
■ necessity of a car. And he had taken 
re to say nothing about it himself, for his 
lerest in motor-cars was not an authentic 
i crest; he had no desire at all to go motor- 
1 in pursuit of health. And lo! Eve had 
in secretly engaged in the purchase of a car 
him! A remarkable woman, Eve; she 
I aid stop at nothing when his health was in 
q stion. 

Ah, yes!” said Mr. Prohack, with as 
nl ich tranquillity as though his habit was to 
y a car once a week or so. “To-morrow, 
|i i say? Good!” Was the fellow then a 
or-car tout working on commission? 

You see,” said Ozzie, “my old man owns 
I m trolling interest in the Eagle Company. 

J it’s how I happen to know.” 

I see,” murmured Mr. Prohack, specu- 
| ng wildly in private as to the identity of 
i./.ie’s old man. 

>zzie left Mr. Pro hack freshly amazed at 
-angularities of the world and of women. 

I disturbing to come down to Putney in 

I (axicab in order to learn from a stranger 

II you have bought a two-thousand-pound 
■ which is to come into your possession on 
th norrow!. 

V few minutes later he beheld Sissie danc- 
with Ozzie Morfey. Was it possible 
she, so sensible and acute, had failed to 
:ive that the fellow was a perfect ass? 
I in spite of his amiability, a perfect ass 
i <-1 low was. The sight of his Sissie held 
I (lie arms of Ozzie Morfey revolted Mr. 
| -hack. But he was once again helpless. 
A i the most sinister suspicions crawled into 
mind. Why was the resplendent, the 
dy correct Ozzie dancing in a dancing- 
3 dio in Putney? Certainly he was not 
to learn dancing. He danced to per- 
>n. Could it be possible that Ozzie was 
‘ because Sissie was there? 
e thinks you’re a darling,” said Sissie 
| : r lather afterward when he and she and 
Branting, alone together in the studio, 
B informally consuming buns and milk 
I . corner where the stove was. Was 
i ’s tone quite natural? Mr. Prohack 
B 1 ! not be sure. 


tfc 


I 1 MR an eventful night Mr. Prohac 

■ >ke up late to breakfast in bed. 

J -der ordinary circumstances he woui 
■ v men worried by his sense of fatigu 
■1 >w, as he had netting whatever to d> 

le not much care. 

J 1 vife had mysteriously behaved to hii 
igh nocturnal excursions to disgracefi 
crp in remote quarters of London wei 
his daily routine. She had been ver 
a V :in d very incurious. Whereon M 
■j d a d said to himself: “She has son 

■ ';/ itic reason for being an angel.” 

■ - v, darling,” said Eve when he emerge 
I 1 ' 1 ie bathroom, “don’t waste any moi 

■ 1 want you to give me vour opinio 
mmt something down-stairs.”' 

■ 1 niere malice and wickedness he spu 

business of dressing to nearly its cus 
length, and twice Eve came uneasil 
ie bedroom to see if she could be of as 
to him. No nurse could have bee 
|' ea ^ifully_ attentive. During one of he 

■ L'; es be slipped furtively down-stairs int 

1 wmg-room, where he began to strur 
! H ano, though the room was yet by n 
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means properly warm. She came after him, 
admirably pretending not to notice that he 
was behaving unusually. She was attired for 
the street, and she carried his hat and his 
thickest overcoat. 

“You’re coming out,” said she, holding up 
the overcoat cajolingly. “I want to show 
you something.” 

“Is it by chance the bird of the mountains 
that I am to see?” 

“The bird of the mountains? Mv dear 
Arthur! What are you driving at now?” 

“Is it the Eagle car?” And as she stag¬ 
gered, speechless, under the blow, he pro¬ 
ceeded: “Ah! Did you think you could de¬ 
ceive me with your infantile conspiracies?” 

She blushed. “Some one’s told you. And 
I do think it’s a shame!” 

“And who should have told me? I knew 
from your face. Your face, my innocent, can 
be read like a newspaper placard, and for 
days past I’ve seen on it, ‘Extra special. Ex¬ 
citing purchase of a motor-car by a cunning 
wife.’ ” Then he laughed. “No, chit. 
That fellow, Oswald Morfey, let it out.” 

When she had indignantly inquired how 
Oswald Morfey came to be mixed up in her 
private matters, she said: 

“Well, darling, I hope I needn’t tell you 
that my sole object was to save you trouble. 
The car simply had to be bought, and as 
quickly as possible, so I did it. Need I tell 
you - ” 

“You needn’t, certainly,” Mr. Prohack 
agreed, and going to the window he lifted the 
curtain. Yes. There stood a real car, and 
a real chauffeur by its side. The thing 
seemed entirely miraculous to Mr. Prohack, 
and he was rather impressed by his wife’s 
daring and enterprise. But Mr. Prohack 
kept all his imperturbability. 

“Didn’t you have to pay any deposit?” 

“Of course I didn’t. I gave our name, 
and that was sufficient. We needn’t keep it 
if we don’t like it after the trial run.” 

“And how many times have you forged my 
signature while I’ve been lying on a bed of 
pain?” 

“The fact is, darling, I made the purchase 
in my own name. Now, come along.” 

“Wait one moment,” said Mr. Prohack, 
slipping back to the wdndow. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“I merely desired to look at the chauffeur’s 
face. Is it a real chauffeur? You’re sure 
he’s quite human?” Mrs. Prohack closed 
the piano, and then stamped her foot. 

“TISTEN,” said Mr. Prohack. “I’m about 
to trust my life to the mysterious being 
inside that uniform. Did you imagine that I 
would trust my life to a perfect stranger? 
In another half hour he and I may be lying in 
hospital side by side. And I don’t even know 
his name! Fetch him in, my dove, and allow 
me to establish relations with him. But con¬ 
fide to me his name first.” The expression 
on Mrs. Prohack’s features was one of sub¬ 
lime forbearance under ineffable provoca¬ 
tion. 

“This is Carthew,” she announced, bring¬ 
ing the chauffeur into the drawing-room. 

“Good morning, Carthew.” Mr. Prohack 
haled out his hand, which Carthew calmly 
took. “I thought that you and I would like 
to make one another’s acquaintance. Will 
you sit down?” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“Have a cigaret?” Carthew hesitated. 

“Oh! Thank you, sir.” And Carthew 
took a cigaret from Mr. Prohack’s case. 

Carthew coughed, puffed, and leaned back 
a little in his chair. 

“Well,” said Mr. Prohack, “what do you 
think of the car? My son seems to think it’s 
about the best car on the market.” 

“Well, sir, I’ve been mixed up with cars 
pretty well all my life—I mean since I was 
twenty— — ” 

“Have you indeed!” 

“I have, sir—” Carthew neatlv flicked 
some ash on the carpet, and Mr.'Prohack 
thoughtfully did the same, “I have, sir, and 
I haven’t yet come across the best car on the 
market, if you understand what I mean.” 

“Perfectly,” said Mr. Prohack. “Had 
many accidents in your time?” 

“I’ve been touched, sir, but I’ve never 
touched anything myself. You can have an 
accident while you’re drawn up alongside the 
Continued on page 48 



Why The Mermen Company 
Published My Baby Book 


Dear Anne: 


I wish I could tell you how glorious I feel 
about my Baby Book, which The Mennen 
Company published for me last Spring. It’s 
simply wonderful the way doctors and nurses 
and mothers are using it and praising it — 
thousands of them! 

You know, all my life I have been using 
Mennen Borated Talcum in my baby work— 
on my own skin, too, for that matter. It has 
always seemed just the least bit safer than any¬ 
thing else. It’s what I call a perfectly balanced 
talcum — the proper ingredients and the right 
amounts, so as to be antiseptic and soothing. 
I believe that is the real secret of its great suc¬ 
cess on baby’s petal-like skin. 

And then, when The Mennen Company 
introduced Kora-Konia I found something I had 
wanted for years. It really does give “quick 
relief” to an irritated skin —wonderful for chaf¬ 
ing and prickly heat and similar afflictions. But 
what pleased me most is the way it soothes a 
poor little infant’s skin suffering from diaper 
rash or scalding caused by involuntary habit. 

I suppose it was because of wide experience 


oAunt Belle’s 
First Aids 

An important part of Aunt 
Belle’s Book is her Alpha¬ 
betical First Aid Section— 
1-minute paragraphs on 
such troubles as the fol¬ 
lowing: 

A ches 

Bruises 

Burns 

Colds 

Colic 

Constipation 

Convulsions 

Diarrhea 

Eczema 

Fevers 

Hives 

Indigestion 

Nosebleed 

Poisoning 

Prickly Heat 

Rashes 

Sore Throat 


with babies in my clinical work that The Men¬ 
nen Company asked me to write my Baby Book. 
I may have been flattered a bit, but I did see 
a big chance to help the greatest number of 
mothers in times of distress. 

I hope you will tell all your mother friends 
to write for their copies. It’s the kind of book 
they would ordinarily pay a dollar for. But 
because I have mentioned Mennen Talcum a 
few times, The Mennen Company is mailing 
it for twenty-five cents as long as the edition 
lasts. It comes in a plain wrapper. 

Lovingly, 

Belle 


Vomiting 



Ths Nsrinsn Companv d 


rteu/dRK. n.j. u.s.d. 

THE MENNEN COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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THE COCA-COLA 
COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 


BUTTERIGK DDTri?C 
PATTERN rlVlV>ll^O 

Buy patterns at the nearest Butterick 
agency. But if this is not convenient, they 
will be sent, post free, at the following prices: 

Ladies’ Dressing-Sacks, Juniors’, Girls’ and Little Girls’ 
Underwear, Nightwear, Boys’Blouses, Miscellaneous, 30 cents 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Nightwear, Underwear, Miscel¬ 
laneous and Small Boys’ Suits and Dresses, 30 and 35 cents 

Ladies’ House Dresses, Negligees and Bathrobes, 35 and 40 cents 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Blouses, Waists, Skirts, 35 cents 

Juniors’, Girls’ and Little Girls’ Dresses and Coats, 35 cents 
Boys’ Overcoats, Norfolk and Older Boys’ Suits, 35 cents 
Bathing-Suits, 40 cents 

Patterns for Men’s Wear 30, 35, 40 and 50 cents 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Dresses and Coats, 50 cents 

Infants’ Sets and Fancy Dresses, 50 cents 

Transfer Embroidery Designs, 25, 30, 40 and 50 cents 


from the Main Office of The Butterick Publishing 
Company, Butterick Building, New York, or the follow¬ 
ing branch offices: 

CHICAGO, ILL., 2231-2249 South Park Avenue 

ST. LOUIS, MO., 1201-3-5 Washington Avenue 

BOSTON, MASS;, 105 Chauncy Street 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 609 Mission Street 
ATLANTA, GA., 79-89 Marietta Street 

TORONTO, CAN., 468 Wellington Street, West 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, 319 Elgin Avenue 
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MR. PROHACK 


curb. It rather depends on how many fools 
have been let loose in the traffic, doesn’t it, 
sir, if you understand what I mean?” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Prohack. 

Carthew sat silent. 

“Family man?” asked Mr. Prohack lightly. 
“I’ve two children myself and both of them 
can drive.” 

“Really, sir, I am a family man, as ye 
might say, but my wife and me, we’re best 
apart.” 

“Sorry to hear that. I didn’t want 
to- 


“Oh, not at all, sir! That’s all right.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Prohack, jumping up 
nervously, “suppose we go and have a look 
at the car, shall we?” 

“Certainly, sir,” said Carthew. 

“My dove,” said Mr. Prohack to his wife 
in the hall, “I congratulate you on your taste 
in chauffeurs.” 


TUST as Carthew was holding out the rug, 
J which Eve’s prodigious thoroughness had 
remembered to buy, preparatory to placing it 
on the knees of his employers, a truly gigantic 
automobile drove up to the door, its long 
bonnet stopping within six inches of the 
Eagle’s tail-lantern. The Eagle looked liked 
nothing at all beside it. Mr. Prohack knew 
that leviathan. He had many times seen it 
in front of the portals of his principal club. 
It was the car of his great club crony, Sir 
Paul Spinner, the city magnate. 

Sir Paul, embossed w 7 ith carbuncles, got 
out. Sir Paul was very apologetic to Eve, 
but he imperiously desired an interview with 
Mr. Prohack at once. Eve most agreeably 
and charmingly said that she would take a 
little preliminary airing in the car by her¬ 
self, and return for her husband. Mr. Pro¬ 
hack would have preferred her to wait for 
him; but, though Eve was sagacious enough 
at all normal times, when Eve got an idea 
into her head that idea took precedence of 
everything else in the external world. 

“I hear you’ve come into half a million, 
Arthur,” said Paul Spinner, after he had 
shown himself very friendly and optimistic 
about Mr. Prohack’s health. 

“But you don’t believe it, Paul.” 

“I don’t,” agreed Paul. “Things get about 
pretty fast in the city and we can size them 
up fairly well; and I should say, putting two 
and two together, that a hundred and fifty 
thousand would be nearer the mark.” 

“It certainly is,” said Mr. Prohack. 

If Paul Spinner had suggested fifty thou¬ 
sand, Mr. Prohack would have corrected 
him, but being full of base instincts he had 
no impulse to correct the larger estimate, 
which was just as inaccurate. 

“Well, well! It’s a most romantic story 
and I congratulate you on it. No such luck 
ever happened to me!” Sir Paul made this 
remark in a tone to indicate that he had had 
practically no luck himself. And he really 
believed that he had had no luck, though the 
fact was that he touched no enterprise that 
failed. 

“I won’t beat about the bush,” said he. 
“We know one another. I came here to talk 
frankly and I’ll talk frankly.” 

“You go right ahead,” Mr. Prohack be¬ 
nevolently encouraged him. 

“As I say,” Sir Paul proceeded, “you and I 
know each other.” 


M R - 
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had no doubt been paying in annual tax 
about ten times the amount of Mr. ;, r 
hack’s official annual salary; old Paul who 
name was the synonym for millions and t 
rumors of whose views on the stock-marke 
caused the readers of financial paper 
tremble; old Paul was after Mr. Proha 1 
money! It was the most astounding, t 
most glorious thing that ever happe , 
Mr. Prohack immediately began to hav : 
misgivings about Sir Paul Spinner. 

Mr. Prohack might be a lamb in the ci 
but he bad a highly trained mind, and a v c 
firm grasp of the mere technique of finanr 
Therefore, Sir Paul could explain himself 
cinctly and precisely in technical terms, a 
he did so, with much skill and a sort of 
considered persuasiveness. 

Sir Paul was promoting a strictly priv 
syndicate as a preliminary to the formation 
a big company for the exploitation of certa 
options on Roumanian oil territory whi 
Sir Paul held. Mr. Prohack learned a bo 
the reports of the trial borings. He learn | 
about the character and the experience of tT 
expert whom Sir Paul had sent forth to Ra 
mania. He learned about the world supplyi 
oil and the world demand for oil. He lea ml 
about the great rival oil groups that w 
then dividing the universe of oil. H( o| 
tainecl some startling inside knowledge a 
the shortage of liquid capital in the circles 
“big money.” Sir Paul curved off towaL 
the navy and the need of conserving in Bi " 
ish hands a more than adequate gush of 
for the navy. Mr. Prohack wished that 
Paul could have left out the navy. And th 
the Empire was reached. Mr. Prohi 
wished that Sir Paul could have left out t| 
Empire. Finally Sir Paul arrived atl 
point. 

“I’ve realized all I can in reason and 
eighty thousand short. Of course I can « 
it. get it easily, but not without giving av; 
a good part of my show in quarters that 
should prefer to keep quite in the da 
thought of you — you’re clean outsid 
that sort of thing, and also I know you'd 
low. You might make a hundred per cei 
You might make two hundred per cent. 

I’ll guarantee you this—you won’t 
whatever happens. Of course your capil 
may not be liquid. You mayn’t be able 
get at it. I don’t know. But I thought 
was just worth mentioning to you, and s 
said to myself I’d look in here on my vaj 
the city.” 
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L. PROHACK nodded, with a trace of im¬ 
patience against unnecessary repetition. 
Yet he was suddenly struck with the odd 
thought that Sir Paul certainly did not know 
him, but only odd bits of him; and he was 
doubtful whether he knew Sir Paul. He saw 
an obese man of sixty, a man with big pur¬ 
plish features and a liverish eye, a man smok¬ 
ing a plutocratic and heavenly cigar and 
eating it at the same time. All that Mr. 
Prohack could be sure of knowing about Sir 
Paul was, that he had an absolutely un¬ 
spotted reputation, that he was a very de¬ 
cent, simple-minded, kindly, ignorant fellow, 
ignorant, that is, in the matters that inter¬ 
ested Mr. Prohack, and that he was capable 
of astounding freaks of generosity. 

And then Mr. Prohack, as in a dream, 
heard from the lips of Paul Spinner the 
words, “oil concessions in Roumania.” In a 
flash, Mr. Prohack instantaneously under¬ 
stood the origin of his queer nascent feeling 
of superiority to old Paul. Old Paul who 


“LJANGED if I know how my capital i I 
said Mr. Prohack. 

“I suppose your lawyer knows. Small 
isn’t it? I heard so.” 

“How soon do you want an answer, ]■ 
or no?” Mr. Prohack asked, with a fee™ 
that he had his back to the wall and 
Paul had a gun. 

“I don’t want an answer now, anyho 
old boy. You must think it over. You 
once we’ve got the thing, I shall set the fj 
big groups bidding against each other 
it, and we shall see some fun. And I would 
ask them for cash payments. Only for p 
ment in their own shares — which are wo 
more than money.” 

“Want an answer to-morrow?” 

“Could you make it to-night?” Si R 
surprisingly answered. “And, assuming! 
say yes—I only say assuming— couldn't J 
run down with me to Smathe’s now 
find out about your capital? And, by 
way, better keep these papers to reter 
If you can’t get at your capital, no i| e , 
troubling further. That’s the first L ing™ 
find out.” 

“I can’t go to Smathe’s now,” Mr. P 
hack stammered. “I’ll tell you what I c 
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do. I’ll telephone Smathe that you’re cc 
ing down to see him yourself, and hi ni 
tell you everything. That’ll be best. P 
I’ll let you know my decision later.” 

Mr. Prohack, who didn’t know whet to 
with a hundred thousand pounds, saw h 
self the possessor of a quarter of a mil* 1 
and was illogicallv thrilled by the nrospj rg 
But the risk! Supposing that honest 
was wrong for once, or suppose he was Jjj. 
ried off in the night by a carbuncle 
Prohack might find himself a pauper win 
mere trifle of twenty thousand pound- to 
name. 

Continued in the S e p t e m b e r D E L ii - E Al1 
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v4ISS AGATHA’S GARDENER 


T ™ \\ r ell,” he said, 
ih Bentley’s 


We’ll go to see him to-morrow,” said 
patha. 

They found Peters, his hands dripping 
igine-oil and his face dripping sweat. 

Tell us what to do to earn a living in 
>rth Bentley,” they chimed in chorus. 
Peter wiped his face with some cotton 
: ste and looked at them soberly. 

‘Open a tea-room. Haint none in town, 
d the State road’s goin’ through here sure’s 
11 — excuse me—this Summer. You got a 
eer sort o’ house thar now, and these orter- 
1 obile people like ter see freak joints. I’ll 
id ’em all down thar to wait while I take a 
uple o’ hours tinkering their boats.” 

We just knew you’d tell us what to do!” 
? girls bubbled. 

HE Leeds girls succeeded from the start. 
“All I can say is, bein’ queer pays,” 
r.arked Mr. Cross to his wife. 

When Spring came, they planned how they 
i ld get hold of the right maid to help wait 
table. 

'* We might ask Mr. Peters,” said Edith. 

A good idea,” said Agatha. 

My God, girls, this is a garage!” cried that 
on, ten minutes later. 

‘my sister’s girl down to 
sort o’ sightly. She’s 
lyin’ to be a schoolmarm. Like’s not 
11 be home over Sunday.” 

We just knew you’d help us!” cried the 

■o. 

• ut even these optimists were not pre- 
vd for what they saw—a trim, slim, blue- 
girl of nineteen, with a great coil of 
nut hair and a natural daintiness. 

>he promised to arrive late in June. 

I i while Miss Edith sent to New York for 
ft pairs of blue silk stockings, to match the 
pr of her eyes. 

ke July morning, when there were as yet 
istomers, Miss Agatha was at the rear 
>f the garden trying to repair the wire 
She was suddenly aware of a man 
ig toward her across the meadows. 

| m 1 be of any help?” he asked. 

should just say you could!” Miss Agatha 
imed. 

took the hammer from her and finished 
job. That gave Agatha a chance to 
at him. He was young, but not too 
■i- He might have been thirty. He 
knickerbockers and had a pack on his 
ders which now lay on the grass. Plis 
|icad was tanned, with signs of recent 
08 irn on the bald spots where his hair had 
! j ftled from the temples. His face was 

■ r grave— “scholarly,” was Agatha’s 

itl u- ' ll — but dad a jolly smile. 

■ >w you must let me give you some tea.” 
j id. “Oh, my dears!”—she broke into the 

— “the nicest man! I’m giving him 
tea. He helped me mend the fence, 
take it out, Nellie darling. I must fix 
^ nr and wash my hands.” 
iith peeped from the window, and Nellie 
out the iced tea on a tray. The man 
i at Nellie’s step. 

1 no!” he cried. “Another one?” 
eiiie smiled prettily. “And there’s Miss 
ii probably peeking from the kitchen.” 
pring her out — bring ’em all out!” he de- 
“I. insist on everybody’s drinking 


B lea with me.” Nellie went back to 
douse, and the girls came back with her. 
t' iuk I should like to stop here. Do 
ut a hired man?” 

_ ;vant three men,” said Miss Edith. 

■ w ues, if, like Gaul, I could be divided 
o dree parts—!” said he. 


■ -—-» • miu ut. But I can be, 
■r, only a gardener to you.” 

you know anything about flowers?” 

■ assed Agatha. 

;Qt a blessed thing.” 

i you’re just like the other gar- 
■T round here. What wages do you 

' tea, daily, at eleven,” said he. 

P catch cold in the hedgerows,” said 

' *o sa id he. “I think I prefer 
s, anyway,” and his eyes met those 

J ss ■ tgatha. 

■n a wee ^ later, one morning at 

| : three women, at work in the 

R, beard one of the little table bells out 


I' den ringing violently 
»I l' me ran out to see. anc 


il 


out to see, and came back 
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a moment later, her face a little flushed. 
“Iced tea,” she said. 

“You mean — ?” from Miss Agatha. 

Nellie nodded. Nellie got ice from the ice¬ 
box, and the three of them sallied forth. The 
man, rose to greet them. 

“Ladies,” he said, “you must make a 
gardener of me.” 

“Of course,” said Miss Agatha, “we do 
need a man.” 

“The creatures are useful around the 
place,” said Miss Edith. 

When Miss Agatha went out early into 
the garden the next morning she found 
him busily weeding. 

“Oh, oh,” she cried, running down the 
path, “are you pulling up any plants?” 

“I couldn’t say,” he answered, grinning up 
at her. “They don’t look like it.” 

She inspected the pile of weeds carefully. 
“Why!” she exclaimed, “you haven’t!” 

At eleven o’clock the girls sent Nellie out 
with iced tea. They heard the two laughing 
in the garden. 

Before he vanished at noon he had 
brought in two loads of wood. 

“My goodness!” Edith exclaimed. “Did 
you ever know anybody so funny?” 

That evening he strolled across the street 
to the veranda. Nellie was inside, puzzling 
over psychology. 

“Gh, do you know anything about psy¬ 
chology?” the girls demanded, as he ap¬ 
peared. “Nellie’is studying it. And we are 
such ignorant folks, we can’t help her.” 

He passed gravely into the house, and the 
girls, peeping through the window, saw him 
take the book from the surprised Nellie and 
look at it. Then they heard his voice and 
Nellie’s voice talking a mysterious jargon 
for almost an hour. 

“Dear child!” murmured Agatha. “Do 

you suppose, Edith-” 

Meanwhile James Varney worked indus¬ 
triously and every day at eleven Nellie 
brought him iced tea. To Mrs. Cross he had 
told what was the exact truth — that garden 
work was the best thing for the cure of his 
nervous breakdown, and he had added that 
he received a certain wage per day. That it 
was iced tea he did not think it necessary to 
confide. He put the little place into such a 
state of shipshapeness that the girls were 
constantly amazed. 

Miss Agatha, however, remembered that 
he had been sick. Sometimes, in the morn¬ 
ing, she, too, would work in the garden, and 
ask him if he was getting the right food at 
Mrs. Cross’s, and if he was sleeping well. 

[E WAS coming along wonderfully, he as- 
L sured her, and the only thing she could do 
for him was to mend one of his shirts. 

“I just love to mend shirts!” she declared. 
“I’ll bet you do.” he smiled, and brought it 
over one rainy afternoon. 

Nellie was up-stairs, resting. Miss Edith 
was busy in the kitchen. Miss Agatha sat 
by a window, with the torn shirt in her lap, 
and the man lounged on a faded Empire sofa 
close by. 

“It is wonderful , your taking such an 
interest in our garden,” said Miss Agatha. 

“It is wonderful your letting me,” he 
smiled. “You and your garden have cured 
me, you know. I was really sick, though 
healthy people can never believe in a ner¬ 
vous smash up—I didn’t till I had one. 
You are rather a wonderful person, Miss 
Agatha.” 

“I?” she looked up, startled, and blush¬ 
ing. “Why, I’m just nobody. Edith is 
wonderful, in a way — she’s so cheerful and 
energetic. But of course she’s just a no¬ 
body, too, really. But Nellie - !” 

Miss Agatha paused a second. Then she 
went on, with a brave enthusiasm: “ Nellie's 
really somebody. She’s a darling, and a 
beauty; but so smart, too, such a mind! 
She’ll make somebody a wonderful wife!” 

“I dare say.” The man was smiling at 
her provokingly. 

“You speak as if you didn’t agree!” said 
Miss Agatha. 

“My dear, my dear,” he smiled again, 
“you can’t make me fall in love with 
Nellie. 

“And as to this business of being wonder¬ 
ful,” he went on. “Nothing is so wonderful 
as creation. The people who can create are 
Concluded on page 50 
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August 

Mornings 

No other cereal dainty 
compares with Puffed Rice. 
Serve it every summer 
morning. Mix it also with 
your berries to double their 
delights. 

Crisp and douse with 
melted butter for after¬ 
noon confections. Use as 
airy, nut-like garnish on ice 
cream. 

When you have such 
grain-made tidbits, serve iu 
every wa}' you can. 


Toasted 
Rice Bubbles 

We seal the grains in 
guns, apply an hour of fear¬ 
ful heat, then shoot the 
guns. Thus every food cell 
is exploded by its inner 
steam. 

The heat gives the grains 
a delicious nut-like taste. 
The puffing makes them 
bubbles. So they come to 
you flimsy and flavory, 
ready to crush at a touch. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 

is whole wheat puffed to bubbles is toasted rice grains steam ex- 
8 times normal size ploded—airy, flimsy tidbits 


August 

Nights 


Puffed Wheat in milk is 
the supreme supper dish. 
These are whole grains 
made wholly digestible, so 
all the 16 elements are made 
available as food. 

Whole wheat is rich in 
minerals. Children should 
eat an abundance. Make 
this needed food inviting by 
serving in this flimsy bubble 
form. 


Exploded 

Wheat 

Over 100 million steam 
explosions are caused in 
every kernel. Every food 
cell is blasted, so digestion 
is made easy and complete. 

These are Prof. Ander¬ 
son’s scientific foods — the 
best-cooked cereals in ex¬ 
istence. Millions now serve 
them, morning, noon and 
night. 


The Quaker 0*1$ G>mpany Sole Makers 
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MISS AGATHA’S GARDENER 


the chosen of the Lord. How about all 
this?” 

He gestured largely around the room, and 
through the window. 

“What do you mean?” asked Miss Agatha. 

“T mean all you have done—taken a little 
old house full of ‘oak burners’ and the ghosts 
of black-walnut whatnots, and made it into a 
unique and lovely thing, inside and out.” 

“Oh, that!” laughed Miss Agatha. “Why, 
that’s nothing. Edith and 1 just stuck in 
what we liked!” 

“Probably that’s all Velasquez did when 
he put the paint on his canvas,” the man re¬ 
plied. “But instinctively to like what is 
lovely, and like it so hard that you go right 
ahead sticking it in, and never think about 
what anybody will say — that is creation. 
Bless your dear heart, any fool can learn 
psychology or teach school. But to be one’s 
self—and not even know that is wonderful 
and difficult!—well, if I ever wore a hat, and 
had it on, I’d take it off to you. As it is, I 
can only ask you to let me help you in your 
garden always.” 

The shirt fell from Miss Agatha’s fingers 
to the floor. She went pale for a second, and 
then she flushed hotly, and stooped to re¬ 
cover the shirt. 

W R — we couldn’t dream of it,” she said, 
“unless we paid you like a—an ordinary 
gardener, and I’m afraid we can’t afford to do 
that.” 

“Are you really and truly misunderstand¬ 
ing?” he asked softly, leaning toward her 
and touching her fingers. 

Miss Agatha trembled. Her hand quiv¬ 
ered under his touch. 

“I — I couldn’t believe it,” she whispered, 
almost sobbing. “I’m thirty-one years old— 
stupid and middle-aged and ignorant and 
plain and-” 

“And terribly funny, and very, very dear 


to me,” he broke in, taking her hand com 
pletely in his. “Thirty-one! Oh, you 1 ( 
old lady! Aren’t you ashamed not to \, 
wearing a white cap? And as for me —i 
almost thirty-three! We’ll be a pathetic i 
couple as we stagger to the altar!” 

Miss Agatha had to laugh through the r - 
of her tears. She tried to free her hano t 
reach for her handkerchief, but he kept i ; 
hold, so with the other hand she grasped 
corner of the shirt, and wiped her eyes wit 
that. 



Miss Agatha suddenly laid her free h; | 
on his shoulder, meeting his eyes. 

“All my life. I have dreamed, like evi 
woman, of love,” she said. “It has ne 
come to me — till you came. I did not kro I 
it had come to me then, till I saw you sittir 
every night with Nellie, and I thought to 
wonderful it would be—for Nellie. I- I 
think I’ve got to cry again!” 

He was on his knees before her, and l j 
held her tight a long moment, and then si n 
ly raised her face and kissed her. 

As their lips met, her wet eyes closed, an 
she seemed to grow soft in his arms, 
moment later she opened them and looke 
soberl) r into his face 

“I — I never knew it was like ihalP sh I 
breathed. “Oh, my dear, my dear, say it j I 
all true, say you love me, say this can happe I 
to ms/” 

“I love you, little old lady, I do!’ h I 
whispered back. “And I hear somebod I 
coming, and we’ll tell them so, too.” 

“No — no—no!” she cried, struggling t< lii I 
feet. 

She kissed him quickly and shyly, and flej I 

James Varney picked up his shirt and coi I 
templated the half-mended rent, a grin 11 
tender happiness on his face. 


Continued from page 2 5 


YOUNG D’ARCY 


Clarissa ( sniffling ): I do. I feel just as 
Hortensia does. 

Sylvia (sniffling loo): I know you and 
Aunt Hortensia would do anything in the 
world for my happiness. 

Clarissa (with little excited gasp): Yes, 
dear, that’s it exactly! That we believed 
was for your happiness! (Makes a pathetic 
effort to-be gay.) We have a little surprise 
for you. We’ve been discussing a plan, 
Hezron and Hortensia and I, to take you 
abroad. And if my sister agrees with me, I 
think now is the time to carry it out. 

Sylvia (turning to Hortensia in dismay): 
Do you want me to go abroad? 

Hortensia: Oh, my dear, we want you 
to see the world. Your Aunt Clarissa and I 
never did. We want you to meet people and 
have a full, happy life— 

Clarissa: We are going to complete 
your education. You shall have music and 
French, my dear—and drawing, if you wish. 

Sylvia: What would I do with them? 

Clarissa : Oh, a young lady of birth and 
breeding can never have too many accom¬ 
plishments. Ask your Aunt Hortensia if 
that isn’t so. 

Sylvia: What could I do with accom¬ 
plishments, Aunt Hortensia? 

Hortensia: Well I never used mine; but 
one should have them— 

Sylvia: But I’m so happy here—I 
couldn’t be happier. 

Clarissa: You’ll be gone only a year. 

Sylvia {in dismay): Only a year! 

/“"'LARISSA: My dear, the time will fly. 

You’ll like it much better than you think. 

Sylvia {rises — passionately): I don’t want 
to go abroad! You want to take me away 
from John. That’s why you’ve planned 
this. You want to separate us. I won’t go. 
{Stamps foot.) I tell you I won’t go! 

Clarissa {with severity): Sylvia! 

Hortensia {holds out arms): Sylvia, my 
baby! 

Sylvia: Well, I’ll never marry anybody 
else! I’ll tell you that! 


Hortensia: Don’t say that! We don I 
want you to be an old maid— 

Sylvia {wilts): Forgive me, dears! Ill 
afraid I’ve hurt" you cruelly — I’ve beei veil 
ungrateful! {Embraces first one aunt th I 
the other.) 

Clarissa {arms about her, patting her Sion I 
der—dabbing her eyes with handkerchief ); ( I 
pick your roses, dear. We are all very mill I 
excited—we’ll feel better after a while. 

Sylvia {picks up basket—stands irresi 'tilt I 
Won’t you read John’s story? 

Clarissa {nostrils dilating): It is vervi 
delicate of you to refer to the story a tl I 
time, Sylvia. Ask your Aunt Hortensia if I 
isn’t. 

Sylvia: Is it indelicate, Aunt Hortens I 


LJORTENSIA: 
so—it is. 


If your Aunt Clarissa sa; 


Clarissa {getting worked up): W I 
think of that young man’s coming back loti 
home of his grandfathers, simply to b ne 
us and pry into our private affairs — 

Sylvia {interrupts — indignant): He has 
come to pry into your affairs! How can y( 
say such a thing! He came because he lovi 
his old home—and he wanted to be quiet ai 
write—then he saw you and Aunt Hor ans 
-—and was inspired — and put you into 
story. He made it up—most of it. 

Clarissa {interrupts): Do you mean I 
say—that his grandfather never spoke of" 
Hortensia {earnestly): Sylvia, te 1 J 
sister that what the elder Mr. D’Arc; ml 
have said of us, probably did not mala nruj 
of an impression on young John. I i| li: 
you had better go pick your roses, my del 
{Exit Sylvia into garden —Hezron eitlt 
■—terribly excited.) , , 

Hezron: H’l beg your pardon M 
Clarissa and Miss Hortensia. I ’ate ■> 
you such a shock! But when I ’eard ’F 
at the other end of the telephone it w as 
’earin’ a voice from the dead! 

Both Ladies: Hezron! 

Clarissa: Explain yourself, Hezron. 

Continued on page 5 1 
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Continued from page 50 


YOUNG 


Hezron: Beggin’ your pardon, ma’am, 
but ’e’s waitin’ for answer. 

Clarissa : Who is it? 

Hortensia: To what does he want an 
answer, Hezron? 

Hezron ( pulling himself together—boivs to 
each lady in turn)-. Miss Clarissa and Miss 
Hortensia, Mr. John D’Arcy is on the tele¬ 
phone and axes may he. come over. 

Clarissa: The young up-start! 

Hortensia: John D’Arcy! Why he just 
left here — never to come back again. 

Hezron ( drawing deep breath as if to fortify 
himself): It’s the old Mr. D’Arcy. 

Clarissa ( hands to breast ) : Old Mr. 
D’Arcy! 

Hortensia ( with a little shriek ): Which 
one of us did he ask for? 

Hezron: He said “the ladies” ma’am. 
’E’s ’oldin’ the wire to find out if ’e can come 
over and ’ave tea with “the Misses Shedley.” 

Clarissa (gasps — seems utterly unable to 
cope with this remarkable situation ): It’s so 
very sudden, Hezron. When did he arrive? 

Hezron: Late last night, ma’am. 

Clarissa ( sternly): Did you know he had 
arrived? 

Hezron : Only a little while ago, ma’am. 
And I was so h’upsct by the news that I 
couldn’t do nothing but say over and over 
to Storch, just like I was crazy, “Old Mr. 
D’Arcy’s come back! 

Hortensia (her voice getting away from her 
— squeals ): Is he still on the wire? 

Hezron: Yes, miss, if Central hasn’t cut 
’im off — then we’d ’ave to call ’im back an’ 
that would be very mortifyin’. Shall I say 
he may come over in ’alf an hour? 

Clarissa: Oh, I don’t know what to say. 
Ask Miss Hortensia if she thinks we ought to 
allow him to come have tea with us. 

Hezron: What do you think, Miss 
Hortensia? 

Hortensia ( agitated ): After all these 
years! Just as if nothing had happened. 

Clarissa: Nothing did happen! Hezron 
tell her that nothing did happen. 

Hezron: Miss Clarissa says that nothing 
did happen, Miss Hortensia. Not but what 
it might. 

OORTENSIA: Yes, I know. She is quite 
1 1 right. Nothing that we expected hap¬ 
pened. I am utterly unable to decide wheth¬ 
er we ought to let him come, Hezron. Tell 
my sister that she has always done so much 
of the deciding that she’s got me quite out of 
the way of it. ( Wilts utterly.) I can’t de¬ 
cide, Hezron. 

Hezron (turns to Clarissa): Miss Horten¬ 
sia says she can’t decide (mops brow), but I 
take it she’s willin’ for him to come. H’l 
don’t like to seem to hurry you, ladies, but 
you know old Mr. D’Arcy was a h’impatient 
oung man and h’l doubt ’e’s a h’impatient 
old one. 

Clarissa: Old, old! Don’t you call him 
1 del, Hezron. The elder Mr. D’Arcy is in the 
prime of life! 

Hezron : ’E sounded very ’earty over the 
’phone, ma’am. You could ask ’im about ’is 
calth after ’e gets ’ere. 

Hortensia (gfy$ps): Gets here! 

Clarissa: Do you suppose it’s perfectly 
i roper? Ask Miss Hortensia. 

Hezron: Miss Clarissa would like to 
know if you consider it proper—bearin’ in 
had that views on h’impropriety is changed 
i these days, from what they was some 

ars ago— broadened, so to speak. 

Hortensia (swept with emotion) : It may 
r ot be wise, but I’m sure it’s proper. And 
"' v can show him his place. 

Hezron: Miss Hortensia says she can’t 
■ as there’s any impropriety in old Mr. 

•’ ^rcy—hem—the elder Mr. D’Arcy’s com¬ 
over and havin’ a sup of tea with you 
1 lies—like old times—like old times. 

'' buckles reminiscently.) I’ll go tell him to 
o me in ’alf an hour. (Exit.) 

Hortensia (nods): Very well, Hezron. 

Clarissa: Hezron! (He turns back.) 

' pen a jar of my orange marmalade — brew 
semi fresh tea—not too strong, Hezron. 

' Iortensia (eagerly): Not too strong, 
Hezron. You remember Mr. D’Arcy liked 
h lea that beautiful amber color. 

Hezron: H’l remember, miss, very well. 

! I remember ’is weakness for your 
cninge marmalade, Miss Clarissa. ’Ow the 
1 times come back. (Face lights tip.) 
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And h’I’ve got some fresh crumpets that 
Storch just took out of the oven. Do you 
mind how he liked crumpets? (Chuckles.) 

Hortensia (timid, but determined): Hez¬ 
ron — he’s on the wire still—I hope. 

Hezron: Yes, Miss Hortensia. (Exits.) 

Clarissa advances a few steps toward 
garden — calls.) 

Clarissa: Sylvia, Sylvia! 

Sylvia (ojf stage): Yes, Aunt Clarissa! 

Clarissa : Come here, my dear! (Pause.) 

Sylvia (voice sounding nearer): Yes, 
Aunt Clarissa — coming! (Appears with 
flowers.) 

Clarissa: Sit here, my dear. (Sylvia 
sits—looks from one to other of agitated aunts.) 
Have you still the magazine, my dear? 

CYLVIA: Why, yes. (Draws it out of 
^ basket.) 

Clarissa (hesitatingly): I think we have 
changed our minds about the story—I think 
we had perhaps better read it — or know 
something about it. Will you ask your Aunt 
Hortensia if we have changed our minds? 

Sylvia ( rapturous ): Aunt Hortensia, do 
you want to hear the story? 

Hortensia: By all means! (' Frightened 
at her own vehemence.) That is—I think we 
ought to read it. I think perhaps the young 
man meant no harm in using us as proto¬ 
types. We ought not to judge too hastily. 

Clarissa (uneasy): Just pick out the 
parts you think it would be well for us to hear 
and read them to us, Sylvia — quickly. 

Sylvia (opens magazine—runs over pages): 
Um, mum, mum- 

Clarissa (scarcely able to contain herself): 
Mumbling is a very bad habit, Sylvia. 

Hortensia (nervously): The time is 
passing rapidly, Sylvia. A half-hour isn’t 
long. 

Sylvia (wonderingly): A half-hour! 

Clarissa: Read, my dear! 

Sylvia (sighs rapturously): His beauti¬ 
ful description of the two old estates — side by 
side! And he tells how the families had been 
friends for generations. 

Clarissa (leaning forward — earnestly): 
Yes — we were always friends — nobody could 
possibly have quarreled with John D’Arcy— 
(Recollects herself — sits stiffly back.) 

Hortensia (leaning forward — timidly): 
She means young D’Arcy’s grandfather, 
Sylvia, my dear. Nobody could possibly 
have quarreled with him. 

Sylvia: Yes — I’ve heard he was very 
good natured. Um — um—mum—how he 
must have idolized you and Aunt Hortensia. 
(Both ladies start violently.) 

Clarissa: What? 

Hortensia (leaning forward): Just how 
does he allude to us—the author, I mean? 

Sylvia: Oh, yes, the author. (Reads as 
■if finding place.) Oh, yes, he calls you the 
Dresden China ladies, dainty and beautiful— 

Both: Oh! Ah! 

Clarissa: Sylvia, my dear, if you are 
going to read — I think you had better read. 

Sylvia (reads): Leading such sheltered 
lives these two sweet women — um — um— 
mum— Oh, you wouldn’t care about that! 

Clarissa (with sudden sharpness): How 
do you know what we would care for? 

Sylvia (reads): Um— (Clarissa makes 
gesture of impatience): No man could have 
looked on Barbara in her comely girlhood 
without desire to possess her (sisters give 
little frightened gasp), and the gentle lovely 
Mary’s very softness would have drawn to 
her fierce, passionate loves - 


^LARISSA (thoroughly, outside of herself): 
^ Exactly! But it’s just as the author 
says — “leading such sheltered lives - ” 

Hortensia (murmurs — spellbound) : Bar¬ 
bara — Mary! Mary was doubtless called 
“Polly.” (Sighs.) I’ve always wanted to be 
“Polly,” Sylvia, dear. Our names have been 
so difficult to live up to. Clarissa and Hor¬ 
tensia couldn’t possibly be shortened into 
endearing diminutives. I think we were 
born with a sense of responsibility toward 
those names. 

Clarissa (sighs): “Clarissa” would al¬ 
ways have to “sit on a cushion and sew a fine 
seam.” Barbara — Bab. I should have 
liked that—a winsome carefree name. 

Sylvia: So when the handsome, aristo¬ 
cratic young D’Alencourt, of French descent, 

Continued on page 52 
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When summer heat causes appetite and 
ambition to lag there’s a delightful appeal 
for breakfast or lunch, in 

Grape=Nuts 

Crisp, sweet, ready to serve, and soundly nourishing 
“ There’s a Treason” 
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These clean 

“CLUB” NAPKINS 
mean less laundry work 

/^LUB” napkins are made 
of paper but how differ¬ 
ent from ordinary paper 
napkins they are. Twice as 
heavy! Pick one up. Finger 
it. Crumple it. Why, it feels 
almost like cloth! 

Stack these “Club” napkins in 
your cupboard; have them handy 
for summer meals. They are 
clean and soft and so durable — 
you’ll wonder why people use 
napkins that must be washed. 

When days grow hot they save 
washing and ironing—and laundry 
bills. Inexpensive? Absolutely! 

Ask your nearest stationer, or 
department store for them. 



What Else Does Dennison Make? 

Hundreds of useful things for home; crepe 
paper for parties, costumes, lunch sets, doll 
outfits, tags and labels for shipping trunks 
and bundles, glue, colored sealing wax for 
making wax beads—too many others to 
mention here. All are listed in our “Handy 
Book”—an encyclopedia of indispensable 
“handies” for home and office. It’s free. 


PSgE 


t Next ?. 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. D Framingham, Mass. 

Please send free “Handy Book.” (Please 
write in pencil .) 

Name. 

Address. 


□ I have put a cross In this square for free 
samples of “Club” napkins also. 
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Sam-Flush 

TRADE MAR _«tO. v *• RATCK* OFFICE 

deans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 



Easy to use— 

and Effective 

Do you dread the task of cleaning the closet 
bowl? There is no need to, for Sani-Flush 
was made to relieve you of it. Just sprinkle 
a little into the bowl, follow the directions and 
flush. What could be easier? And the bowl 
is clean and odorless — cleaned much more 
thoroughly than you could ever do it by the 
old scrubbing and scouring. Sani-Flush 
leaves the bowl and hidden trap sparkling 
white and absolutely sanitary. Disinfectants 
are not necessary after Sani-Flush has done 

Sant-Flash is sold at 
grocery, drug, hardware, 
plumbing and house¬ 
furnishing stores. If you 
cannot buy it locally at 
once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized 
can postpaid. (Canadian 
price, 35c.; foreign 
price, 50c.) 


its work. 



The Hygienic Products Co. 

Canton, O. 

Canadian Agents: 

Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 





Unless you see the name “Bayer” 
on tablets, you are not getting gen¬ 
uine Aspirin prescribed by physi¬ 
cians for 21 years and proved safe 
by millions. Directions in package. 

Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manu¬ 
facture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid. 


YOUNG D’ARCY 


came into their lives, it was small wonder — 

Clarissa: D’Alencourt! 

Hortensia {lays trembling hand on 
Sylvia’s) : Ask my sister, Sylvia, if D’Alen¬ 
court could be other than John D’Arcy. He . 
was of French descent. 

Clarissa {eyes half closed—gazing into 
past): Handsome and aristrocatic! 

Sylvia : Was grandfather D’Arcy like that? 

Hortensia: Grandfather D’Arcy! 

Clarissa: My dear, he was a god! 
D’Alencourt! Of course he was John D’Arcy! 

Hortensia ( hoarsely) : Go on! 

Sylvia {dreamily): Poor young D’Alen¬ 
court ! He must have had a terrible struggle! 

The Sisters: Struggle? 

Sylvia {addressing herself earnestly to 
reading) : When he was with Barbara he was 
all hers—and when he was with Mary it was 
the same. The whole countryside loved 
these two beautiful, virtuous women and 
waited anxiously for D’Alencourt to make his 
choice. {Pause — lost in thought.) 

Hortensia {timidly): “His choice,” Syl¬ 
via, there’s where you stopped. 

Sylvia {reads): He never made it. 
Young D’Alencourt left one day, his lips still 
sealed. For years he traveled in foreign 
countries, with a secret locked in his heart. 

Clarissa: Was he— happy? 

Sylvia {puts finger on lips — reads): The 
beautiful English girl he married never 
guessed the secret and died happy, leaving 
a son, who grew up and married— and left a 
son —- {Sighs heavily.) 

Hortensia {gently) : Go on, Sylvia. 

Sylvia {reads): D’Alencourt shunned the 
home of his ancestors, so heavy with mem¬ 
ories — -yet his thoughts dwelt there con¬ 
stantly —and he wondered- 

Clarissa: Sylvia, dear, what did he 
wonder? 

Sylvia {as if not hearing the question) : No¬ 
body had ever guessed the secret! 

Hortensia {keyed up to highest pilch) : 
Sylvia, darling, if the story does solve the 
mystery, why don’t you finish it? 

OYLVIA {reads): Perhaps an honorable 
^ man was never in so strange a position 
as young D’Alencourt. {Pause — the two ladies 
lean forward breathless— Hortensia lays hand 
to her fluttering throat.) He loved both of 
these women. For the life of him he could 
not have told if he loved one more than the 
other. So he went away without proposing 
to cither! 

Clarissa and Hortensia {clutch each 
other —cry out): He loved us both! {For an 
instant they stand petrified, realizing they have 
spoken for the first time in all these years — 
then they clasp each other in sobbing embrace.) 

Clarissa: Hortensia, my little sister! 

Hortensia: Clarissa, Clarissa! (Sylvia 
stands by alternately laughing and crying with 
joy — enters Hezron and old D’Arcy.) 

Hezron {pompously): Miss Clarissa and 
Miss Hortensia, Mr. John D’Arcy! 

Sylvia {in breathless surprise): Grand¬ 
father D’Arcy! {The two ladies fall apart, 
stand gazing an instant then hold out both hands 
— Hezron stands beaming in background.) 

Clarissa and Hortensia: John! 

John D’Arcy {seizes hands of both and looks 
down at them in his irresistible way) : Clarissa 
and Hortensia, my good old friends! What 
a pleasure this is! {Ladies withdraw hands 
with laughter and pretty confusion.) How 
little the old place is changed! 

Clarissa: More than you can say of us! 

John : Ah, but you are as beautiful as ever! 

Clarissa: Do be seated, John {indi¬ 
cating chair beside Hortensia—gazes at her 
fondly), right here where you used to sit. 

John {sitting down): Don’t you make an 
old man of me, my dear Clarissa! 

Clarissa and Hortensia: Oh, no, no! 

Clarissa: Hezron, is the tea ready? 
(Hezron comes to—hurries off for tea.) 

Sylvia {steps forward—holds out hand, 
smiling): They’ve forgotten me, Mr. 

D’Arcy. I’m Sylvia. 

John {gets up — takes her hand) : Well, my 
dear, I don’t need an introduction to you. 
That young rascal, John, has told me about 
you. {Turns to Hortensia.) She has your 
eyes, Hortensia, and Clarissa’s dimples. A 
pretty little flower. But you can’t come up 
to your aunts, my dear. They were rare 
beauties! 


Sylvia: They are still, Mr. D’Arcy. 

John: I said that first, young lady! 

Clarissa: Oh, John! {Takes rose from 
Sylvia’s basket and arranges it in Horten- 
sia’s hair.) 

Sylvia: I’m going in to arrange my flow¬ 
ers, Aunt Clarissa. 

Clarissa: Very well, dear. {Exit Sylvia 
into house — enter Hezron from rear of house 
with tea — John gazing after Sylvia — sits.) 

John: A fine girl! Well, I knew she was. 

Clarissa: She’s the dearest girl in the 
world, John! {Pours tea.) 

John: I know it, I know it — {Seems 
about to say something — thinks better of it — 
stretches comfortably in stout wicker chair.) It 
seems but yesterday that I sat in this very 
spot — {examines chair) and in this very chair, 
if I’m not mistaken, by jove. And Hezron, 
here! We old fellows hold our own, eh, Hezron? 

Hezron {handing Hortensia cup of tea) : 
Well, I don’t know what you’ve done, Mr. 
D’Arcy, except you’ve found the fountain of 
youth! I ’ope, sir, you filled a bottle for me! 
{All laugh inordinately.) 


LARISSA ( fixing tea—puts in sugar): 

You needn’t tell me how many lumps you 
take, John. ' Three—I remember. You and 
Hortensia always took the same! 

John: It’s a good thing I didn’t marry 
her! Two such appetites for sugar in one 
family would have been a terrible strain, 
even on a wealthy man. {All laugh.) 

Hezron: Excuse me, Mr. D’Arcy, for 
bein’ so forward, but Storch, you remember 
Storch? Well, ’er an’ me was ’itched up soon 
after you went away—well, Storch won’t give 
me any peace till I axes you to stay to dinner 
—if the ladies give their consent- 

Clarissa and Hortensia: Oh, yes, do stay! 

John: I’m delighted. 

Hezron {rubbing hands together): Won’t 
it be like old times! And, excuse me, Mr. 
D’Arcy, but young Mr. D’Arcy ’as just sent 
over word that ’e’s expectin’ to ’ear from you, 
sir—very soon! 

John: Oh! Ah! {Turns to ladies.) May 
my grandson join us at dinner? 

Clarissa: Oh—I’m sure—we’ll be very 
pleased—won’t we, Hortensia? 

Hortensia: Oh, yes! Hezron, do go tell 
him to come at once! 

Hezron: Yes, Miss Hortensia, I’ll tell 
him at once! 

Clarissa : Shall we go in, John? I feel it 
getting chilly. 

John ( rising—giving an arm to each): As 


you say! 

Hezron {eying them with delight — unable 
to contain himself): Ah, sir, you don’t know 
’ow good it is to ’ave another man ’ere to 
’elp me with my responsibilities! Four wo¬ 
men, an’ one of ’em my wife—h’it’s a terrible 
strain! 

John {laughing): Well, Hezron, I’m go¬ 
ing to stick by you. I mean to spend the 
rest of my days in the old home — if I can 
stand my young scalawag of a grandson! 

Clarissa {happily): Oh, John! 

Hezron: Thank God, sir! 

Hortensia: Now you’ll let us have a 
new hat and coat to hang in the front hall to 
scare off burglars. We’ve had an old one 
of yours hanging there ever since you left. 


J OHN {breathless with laughter): It must 
be an old topper—horribly out of date. 
{They start toward house—old D’Arcy stops.) 
I told John it was all nonsense! 

Clarissa {sharply): What was nonsense? 
Hortensia: What do you mean? 

John: He tried to tell me that you were 
opposed to his marrying Sylvia. {Throws 
back head and laughs heartily.) The young 
dog’s not worthy of her—but what man is 
worthy of a good woman, I say? 

Clarissa {gulps): Y—yes—I guess so! 
John: Moreover, my dears, you can’t 
stop it! I arrived just in the nick of time! 
They were on the point of eloping. {Ladies 
gasp.) I made them promise to wait till I 
saw you.“Young man,” I said “Sylvia is the 
one girl in the world I’d be willing for you to 
marry”-—she’s your niece, my dear ladies— 
{bows to each) “and you shall have her if I 
have to steal her for you!” {Laughs.) 

Hortensia {breathes): And it’s all right! 
John: It’s getting chilly, as you say, 
Clarissa. We’d better be going in. 


Copyright 1921 by fasmine Van Dresser. When admission fee is charged in giving this play, author's consent must be obtained. 
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EDICAL sci¬ 
ence proves 
that unhealthy gums 
cause serious ail¬ 
ments. People suf¬ 
fering from Pyor¬ 
rhea (a disease of 
the gums) often suf¬ 
fer from other ills, 
such as rheumatism, 
anaemia, nervous 
disorders or weak¬ 
ened vital organs. 
These ills have been 
traced in many cases 
to the Pyorrhea germs 
w hich breed in pockets 
about the teeth 
Four out of five peo¬ 
ple over forty have 
Pyorrhea. It begins 
with tender and bleed¬ 
ing gums. Then the 
gums recede, the teeth 
decay, loosen and fall 
out, or must be ex¬ 
tracted to rid the sys¬ 
tem of the infecting 
Pyorrhea germs. 
Guard your health 
and your teeth. Keep 
Pyorrhea away. Visit 
your dentist often for 
tooth and gum in¬ 
spection, and make 
daily use of Forhan' s 
For the Gums. 
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Gums will prevent 
Pyorrhea — or check 
its progress — if used 
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destroyer.” 
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cJMargaret Irving 
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less, fragrant. Praised 
:«s the only effectual 
remedy for perman¬ 
ently destroying hair 
and roots. 
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for FREE Illustrated 
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Superfluous Hair.” Or 
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Eversweet is a smool.h while uri 
scented cream—soothing and mod 
marvelously antiseptic. 
Eversweet neutralizes all bodily 
odors; it gives that fresh-from 
the-bath sweetness throughoiu 
the day and night. All that i 
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Eversweet under the arms, on th 
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Eversweet will notstain the cloth 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 

STAMMER 
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Fine enough for babies’ tender 
skins—equally effective for the 
skin of grown-ups. Soothing, 
cooling, healing. 

CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Consolidated) 

17 State Street New York 


Vaseline 

Reg U. S. Pat. Off. 

White 

PETROLEUMJELLY 



When Grandmother was a girl, she powdered 
her nose and the dimple in her chin with 
Lablache. Through all these years, it has re¬ 
mained steadfastly the same pure powder for 
the complexion. Sold 
to-day in the same 
old-fashioned box. 

Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dan¬ 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
i nk or Cream, 75c. 

box of druggists or 
- mail. Over two 
lilliou boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for a sample box. 

BEN. LEVY CO. 

/' rench Perfumer a, Dept. H 

125 Kingston St, Boston, Mass 


In tubes and jars 
at all druggists 



Don’t Starve Potted 
FLOWERS and PLANTS 
FERTALL TABLETS 

dissolved in water—one tablet to one 
, quart—make an odorless, stainless plant 
food of wonderful quality.makingplants 
grow and bloom freely, almost like mag¬ 
ic. At your dealer or sent postpaid. 
Box of 12 Fertall Tablets, 10c 
3 Boxes, 25c; 144 Tablets, $1 

Stamps or Coin 

FERTALL COMPANY 

ampbeil Street Newark, New Jersey 
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the road. Ma stood irresolute and stunned 
at the news. She knew every foot of the way 
along the river road, straight from the foot 
of the hill to the deep, pool-bottomed hollow 
they called Otter Hole. The line of fire¬ 
fighters, working in pairs a quarter of a mile 
apart, had reached that far. The wind in 
shifting had blown the sparks into the woods 
below the ridge. There was only a mile to 
go from there to the Chappelle place. 

CHE knew they would never try to make 
^ the trip alone, not on foot. Mrs. Chap¬ 
pelle had been ill through the Fall, and there 
was only Denise, the eldest girl, wise and 
motherly in her care over Marie Celeste, the 
baby, and little three-year-old Bernadette. It 
seemed, from where she watched it, as if the 
fire had already overswept the area of the 
farm, but Ma knew how deceptive the smoke 
was. She called resolutely to old Lemuel, 
telling him to bring up Colonel and hitch 
him to the double-seater. 

“Don’t stand there staring at me and 
mooning, Lemuel,” she ordered briskly. 
“There’s a time to meditate, and a time to 
act. You do what T tell you.” 

Just eight minutes later she gathered up the 
reins and turned the old blind horse’s head 
toward the burning woods. Behind her under 
the back seat were heavy woolen robes and 
mufflers. Colonel took the road with an easy, 
steady gait, long-stepped and unbroken. 

She did not meet any one till she came to 
the river road above the sawmill. A couple 
of teams were driving rapidly away from the 
fire, and she drew to one side. 

“Can’t get through above Otter Hole, 
Mis’ Bennett,” shouted one of the men. 
“We’re going around to save Graham’s 
woods before it breaks through there.” 

“Did Andre get his folks out?” Ma called. 

“Horses won’t face the smoke, Walt says,” 
came the answer. 

“Hm,” sniffed Ma contemptuously, gath¬ 
ering up the reins over Colonel’s back. 
“Go ’long, boy. I wouldn’t trade you for 
the whole mess of horseflesh in this town¬ 
ship—and some of the men thrown in.” 

The road was deserted. She drove with 
a firm, steady grip on the reins that gave the 
old horse confidence. On the rise of the 
hill Ma halted, and reaching down behind 
the seats she found a long old woolen muffler 
which she wound around her face and over 
her mouth. Colonel stumbled and hesitated 
as they came to the last stretch of woods, 
and the smoke clouds rolled toward them like 
rising mist. 

“^AN’T stop and look behind now,” Ma 

^ urged as if he understood every word, 
“just quarter of a mile and we’re there. Step 
lively, boy. Nothing to be afraid of.” 

Bending forward, her own eyes blinded by 
the whirlwind of smoke, she encouraged the 
old blind horse. And it seemed as if, in 
some strange way, Colonel understood. Into 
the last stretch of road he dashed, finding 
his way unerringly through the blinding gray 
smoke-clouds, straight along without stop¬ 
ping until there came the break into the 
clearing where the house and barn stood. 
The barn was already on fire. 

Under the big white-heart cherry-tree be¬ 
side the gate she saw Andre’s mother kneeling 
with the baby and the two little girls. 

“Oh, Mis’ Bennett, God have sent you to 
us!” cried Mrs. Chappelle, as she held Marie 
Celeste up to the wagon. 
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Elizabeth—oh, it doesn’t matter. Land 
here, please.” 

Johnny drove the prow of the boat into a 
tiny cove just around the point. There was 
a small space under an overhanging rock 
floored with smooth sand. A few bright 
pebbles and shells lay around; and on a shelf 
of rock stood a tiny china teapot with a 
broken spout, part of a doll’s tea-set. Nora 
Hervey’s face grew pensive again. 

“Will you please look the other way?” she 
requested in wavering tones that might 
have meant either laughter or tears. “I’m 


ANGELS 


“Climb in the back there,” Ma retorted 
briskly, “and wrap those robes all over them. 
Denise, you help your mother. Now then, 
Colonel, God bless you, show what you’re 
made of.” 

She hacked the wagon about with a prac¬ 
tised hand and started for home. 

A half-burned limb crashed across the road 
directly ahead of them, and Colonel shied, 
hut she coaxed him on fearlessly. Colonel 
laid back his ears and plunged into the thick¬ 
est of the smoke. It was down hill now, and 
.Ala gave him free rein. The wagon rocked 
from side to side as it hit rocks and fallen 
boughs. She could not even see the road 
to guide him now. The smoke was suffocat¬ 
ing, and from under the blankets there came 
the stifled wails of the children. Ma bowed 
her head, praying for the first time. 

“Light in the darkness,” she whispered. 
“Oh, Lord, save these dear, dear children 
of Thine—” And just then Colonel stumbled 
and she forgot to pray as she flung off the 
muffler and tugged at the lines to pull him 
to his feet. The woods lay behind them. 
Not a soul did she meet all the way home. 
The fight had shifted to the woods above the 
hill range, and it was fully an hour or more 
before Pa drove up with Hiram. 

“Got fearful bad news, Ma,” he began, 
leaning back against the door. “Andre’s 
got all burned up trying to break through 
the burning woods. We had to hold him 
hack by main force. The fire’s burned over 
his whole place. Didn’t save a cow.” 

“T WANT to know,” said Ma cheerfully, as 
she hustled out from the pantry with two 
pans of fresh biscuit. “Well, the cows are 
safe down in the field, and the children are 
going to have their supper early. And Mrs. 
Chappelle’s taking a nap, ’cause she felt 
shook up after the excitement.” 

Pa rested his hands heavily on the back of 
the nearest chair, and looked at her. 

“Did—did you go after them, Ma?” 

“No, I didn’t,” answered Ma serenely. 
“Colonel went and saved ’em, offly horse in 
the township that was good for anything.” 

Pa looked out the door. Down in the 
brook meadow the two old horses stood side 
by side, Colonel’s head thrown across old 
Jim’s drooping neck. 

“You don’t say so, Ala,” he said slowly, 
stroking his chin. “Well, I guess mebbe 
I’d better go down and take him in the barn. 
Shouldn’t wonder if the old fellow’s sorter 
tuckered out.” 

She watched him with a smile as he went. 
The telephone-bell rang and she hurried to 
answer before it woke Mrs. Chappelle. 

“Oh, yes, yes, child,” she said soothingly. 
“They’re all here, tell Andre. I called up 
Alis’ Moody the first thing so you’d all know. 
No, Colonel ain’t hurt a mite, just as spry as 
a two-year-old. What’s that? Andre would 
give two ton of his best hay next year if Pa 
would keep the old horse all Winter?” 

“I don’t believe Pa needs any special in¬ 
ducement, dear,” Ma replied happily. 
“But if it makes you and Andre feel any 
better, he can send it along any time.” 

As she hung up the receiver, she saw Pa 
leading Colonel up to the barn, with old Jim 
tagging along after them, unrebuked. The 
tears came for the first time to her eyes, and 
she laid her finger-tips over her lips. 

“Eyes of angels,” she whispered to her¬ 
self. “They also serve who only stand and 
wait.” 
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going to bury treasure.” Johnny obeyed. 

“You can look now,” Nora said at last 
“There lies my bright and blighted youth. 
Now I’ve been conscientiously sentimental, 
I’ll go back and see if I can run down that 
miserable millionaire.” 

“Haven’t you got a half-hour intermission 
between acts?” Johnny suggested, squinting 
carelessly over his shoulder. He thought he 
could see where she had hidden whatever it 
was she had hidden. 

“But the other girls will get a head start of 
Continued on page 54 
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Serve Dainty 

Mapleine Desserts 



—at your next dinner, club luncheon, or party 
serve a dainty dessert flavored with Mapleine. 
There are scores to choose from and guests 
will be delighted with the rich, delicious taste 
of this delightful flavoring. 

Mapleine also makes Instant Syrup for hot 

cakes, waffles, etc. Add Ys teaspoon Mapleine to 
2 cups sugar dissolved in 1 cup hot 
nvater. This makes one pint syrup. 

Grocers sell Mapleine 
2 oz. bottle 35c. Canada add duty 

Also larger sizes 

4c stamp and top of carton bring 
Mapleine Cook Book—over200 recipes 

CRESCENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

325 Occidental Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Charm Which Endures 


Have you sought a face powder, 
soft and refined, that adheres with¬ 
out frequent applications? 

Nadine Face Powder 

has just the right texture. It gives 
the true rose-petal complexion — a 
beautiful tint, exquisite fragrance. 
Nadine is the favorite of discrimi¬ 
nating women. It will please you. 

At leading toilet counters or by 
mail, 60c. 

Send 4c. for postage on liberal 
sample in tint preferred. 

National Toilet Company, 

Paris, Tenn., 
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me,” Nora said thoughtfully. “And it’s 
my last chajice, and Aunt Elizabeth—” 
All the light had changed to a lovely golden 
gray; the sea was milky pale shot with opal 
gleams; and the smallest segment of a full red 
moon peered blandly over the cliff, johnny 
felt again that stir of yearning for the great 
romance. He did not want to be left alone 
with all that aching beauty. Still less did he 
wish to leave it and go back to crowds and 
chatter. If this green-eyed girl would keep 
him company, it wouldn’t be so bad. 

“W/OULD you really do it?” he inquired. 

W he was referring to the millionaire, 
as she understood instantly. 

“I will if iron determination is enough. 
Wouldn’t you?” But her eyes were amused. 

“Oh, I don’t know. 1 say, have you ever 
been in love?” Heavens, what a question! 

“Certainly. He had such nice hair; be¬ 
sides, he played on the football team.” 

“What became of him?” 

“He went West to make his fortune. He 
asked me to wait for him. I’m waiting — 
watchfully. You are growing curiouser and 
curiouser, like Alice. Or are you trying to 
flirt with me?” 

“Well, I don’t care,” he admitted; and 
they both burst out laughing. She — well, 
she interested him. Even her brutal can¬ 
dor was not repellent, at the moment. 
Thus he reflected, in an interval of silence 
after an hour of laughter. With the risen 
moon at her back, Nora’s face was in shadow, 
suddenly mysterious and sorrowful. 

She shivered, and jumped up abruptly. 

“Let’s go,” she said. “Curtain. You’ve 
been very nice.” 

She stepped into the dingey first, and 
steadied it with an oar while he pushed off. 

“And you,” he said, “are very nice. Are 
you going to pay the poor boatman?” 

What Nora thought was simply that a 
man could not press an advantage to any 
great extent in a small boat. And also that 
she didn’t care. She laughed while he was 
taking his pay. Her lips were cool, and when 
they trembled against his in that laugh, 
Johnny had a queer sensation—indescrib¬ 
able, not like anything he had ever known 
before. It was pleasant in a way, but — he 
stepped back to his own place. He wanted to 
get back to land. He uttered just one re¬ 
mark while getting there: 

“You’ll be at the club dance?” 

“Of course,” she assented. “Duty must 
be done.” As they touched the wharf, she 
sprang out, and fled into the gloom 

The dance was well begun when Johnny 
Noone reached the club-house. He prowled 
about the veranda, watching the dancers 
glide by the long windows. It was a tricky 
sort of veranda; it went all around the club¬ 
house, and dipped into unexpected nooks and 
angles. Nora’s voice came out to meet him 
from one of these retreats. 

“Why, of course I did it on purpose,” Nora 
was saying. “He’s fairly nice—for a mil¬ 
lionaire. I think he’ll do.” 


“PRETENDING you didn’t know who he 
1 mnH Cat!” said the other girl, with vast 
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indignation. Nora giggled — he knew her 
giggle beyond the possibility of mistake. 
“Did you know'his first name is Johnny?” 

“But really”—the other girl began. Nora 
cut her short. “Oh, Anne, lay offen me. 
I’ve told you all. And I’ve had enough of 
Mr. Noone for one while. I’m rather fed up 
on him, to tell the truth. You can have 
him—if you can find him. I think I’ll 
go home—all that packing to do to-morrow.” 
There was the sound of a yawn, then the 
soft swish of feminine garments. 

Johnny stood perfectly still until the two 
girls walked around the corner and almost 
bumped into him. 

“Oh, how do you do,” she murmured. 

“Isn’t this my dance?” Johnny asked. 
He did not know he was scowling. 

“I—I don’t think so. I’m not dancing 
to-night. Anne, this is Mr. Noone—Miss 
Bindley—she dances far better than I do.” 
Nora was recovering herself. “Good night, 
dear; I’ll see you to-morrow.” 

Johnny was in a bad temper all the 
next day; he called it indigestion, and ate no 
lunch. He hung around the club veranda 
gloomily all afternoon. Nora Hervey did 
not appear till tea-time, and she walked the 
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length of the veranda deliberately and sat 
down beside him. 

“Tea,” she remarked to a passing waiter, 
“yes, with lemon, Mr. Noone, have you 
ever seen the view from Shell Rock?” 

“No,” said Johnny. “I hate views.” 

“I’m sorry,” she said, in a slightly strangled 
voice, as if she were struggling with some 
emotion. With a giggle, most likely, Johnny 
thought savagely. But he was just going to 
retract when a large lady in a purple hat 
appeared on the scene and in a manner sur¬ 
rounded Nora. After that there was. no 
chance. Every one talked, and presently 
they were saying good-by. 

With what he considered masterly craft, 
Johnny later pumped Garrity, who, being a 
good-natured soul, gave up all he knew. The 
lady in the purple hat was Mrs. Farwell, 
Nora Hcrvey’s aunt and only near relative. 
They had never been rich, and then some¬ 
thing happened—a New England railway 
wreck, financially speaking. Nora was going 
away to work. Garrity had given her letters 
to a few business firms. Johnny made a 
mental note of the names. Garrity pro¬ 
ceeded to speculate why Nora hadn’t mar¬ 
ried. Still, it was nothing in Johnny’s life. 
He would never see Nora Hervey again. 

\J0R did he, for all of six weeks. It took 
that long 10 find her in town. He did 
not know why he wanted to find her. In fact, 
he tried to conceal from himself that he was 
looking for her. This was difficult, as the 
search involved going to four different offices, 
and making a special trip to Quenasset. The 
postmaster gave him two addresses. One 
was a boarding-house. Miss Hervey was 
out; Johnny gave the maid his card, with a 
telephone number and “Welcome to our city” 
penciled on it. Nora could call up, if she 
wanted to. 

Evidently she didn’t want to. A week 
later Johnny investigated the other address. 
It was some sort of an import firm. Nora 
came out at six o’clock with four other girls. 
He hovered in the distance; perhaps Nora 
would look around and recognize him. She 
was laughing and looking straight ahead. 

He had a kind of agreement with himself 
that if one evening she should turn, then 
he would speak to her. 

Johnny went South for two months.. At 
the end of that time he thought he had for¬ 
gotten all about Nora Hervey and her green 
eyes and her giggle. He was thinking so the 
very day he returned. So he ordered a 
bushel or so of flowers sent to her. The poor 
girl must be feeling lonely and copped up in 
town. He put in his card and waited for a 
note of thanks. None came. 

Another maid at the brownstone front in¬ 
formed him that they wasn’t no Miss Hervey 
there; maybe they might have been oncet, 
folks come and go. 

At six o’clock the next day Johnny was 
waiting on his corner again, admitting freely 
to himself that he had come there on purpose 
to speak to Nora Hervey. It was drizzling 
morosely, and he could see himself reflected 
in a wet window-pane, shoulders hunched, 
hands in his overcoat pockets, his collar 
turned up and his hat turned down. He 
looked just like a villain, lurking for some 
dark purpose. Nora came out alone. She 
had on a green shepherdess hat with dinky 
ribbons and a gray taffeta dress, and she 
stood in the doorway and looked at the 
rain reproachfully. Johnny’s gaze darted 
wildly about for a cab. When he looked 
again, Nora was walking off under the 
umbrella" of a tall young man, with her 
arm through his, smiling up into his face. 
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J OHNNY had a sickening sensation. The 
young man with the umbrella was big and 
tanned, as if he had come out of the West, 
like young Lochinvar. 

- Why didn’t he fall in love, he wondered. 
There was Mrs. Northcote, a very suitable 
person. She was thirty, dark, dashing, and 
a widow by the operation of Nature. Very 
well, he would propose and get this marriage 
thing over with. To-morrow—and to-day he 
had to go around by Nora Hervey’s street 
anyway. 

Perhaps the imminence of matrimony gave 
him a desperate courage. This time Nora 
had to see him or walk right over him. 
Concluded on page 55 
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Remove Dandruff 

f you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
>ssy, silky hair, do by all means get 
' of dandruff, for it will starve your hair 
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1'he best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
issolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
jtiid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
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hly with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
1 udruff will be gone, and three or four 
>re applications should completely re- 
iove every sign and trace of it. 

'‘ ou will find, too, that all itching of the 
p will stop, and your hair will look and 
a hundred times better. You can get 
uiid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
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“Oh, hello,” she said. That was all. 
Just as if he had not kissed her once! 

“Where are you going?” Johnny inquired. 

“Home—I’ve got to get my dinner first.” 

“Where do you live, and what have you 
been doing this long while?” 

“Working, mostly.” And so on. They 
walked as they talked; Nora turned into 
a restaurant and Johnny followed. She 
dropped into a chair, resting her elbows 
on the table in an attitude of fatigue. She 
looked bored; he remained standing. 

“Oh, sit down,” she said. 

TOHNNY scowled. “Haven’t time; got an 
J important engagement. Look here, where 
do you live?” 

“Up-town. This is my route every day.” 

“Well, do you expect a man to wait 
around on a corner?” he demanded. 

“No,” Nora said placidly. “Not if he 
doesn’t want to. I don’t expect anything in 
this life. You might just as well sit down.” 

Wild horses could not have induced Johnny 
to sit down. Had he not said he must go? 
He said it again, and did it. 

And he forgot all about Nora Hervey 
again. She was a minx and a cat and a—a 
lot of other things. All green-eyed girls 
were—just like Becky Sharp. No doubt it 
was because he had so completely forgotten 
that he gazed so long and earnestly at a letter 
that came to him. It was a short and simple 
letter, but he read it four times: 

My'Dear Mr Noone: 

I’ve just learned that over a year ago you bought 
our Oid cottage at Quenasset. The last owner 
allowed us to keep a few things of no special value 
stored in the attic; I suppose they are still there. I 
wish you would let me know, and also if you would 
like me to remove them, or what. 

Yours sincerely, 

Nora Hervey. 

Johnny dropped the note in the waste¬ 
basket and rang for his stenographer. 

“Telephone this young lady and tell her— 
no, ask her to call to-morrow about eleven, if 
she can, about this matter.” 

At eleven the next morning Nora was 
shown into Johnny’s office. The room was 
full of sunshine, and there were roses on the 
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her part. She was up off the bed and snatch¬ 
ing hopelessly at his hands before he could 
turn. 

“Ben—I’ll never forgive you! I’ll never 
forgive you—so long as—I live. I forbid 
you to read it! It’s mine—you’ve got no 
right-” 

“You seem to forget I’m your husband,” he 
reminded her in a kind of cold fury. 

“Husband!” echoed Nelly with a hoarse 
little gasp of derision. She lifted a white 
face marred with tears. She had, in her 
angry dishevelment, a pathetic youngness. 

“TAO YOU think this is dignified—” she 
panted—“or decent? I’ll never forgive 
you—remember—if you read it!” 

Ben smoothed it out. There was a sort of 
film before his eyes. It was a moment before 
the words leaped out at him: “My precious 
Little Heart—” in his own writing. 

He did not at first take it in. He felt as if 
he had been tricked. Yet that twisted, 
wrinkled sheet was what she had been hold¬ 
ing, what she had been crying over, when he 
came up-stairs and found her, face down on 
the bed. She was not making any sound— 
and only a moment ago she had fought 
him so outrageously. His eyes fastened on 
the letter, went over it word for word in 
the grip of a resistless and agonized curiosity. 
She had said she would never forgive him if 
he read it. He read it, notwithstanding that. 
He had to read it—something drove him on. 

“My Precious Little Heart,” it said—he 
used to begin that way, he remembered—“to¬ 
morrow is the eighth of June, do you know it? 
And after four in the afternoon, there won’t 
be any more Nelly Seymour.” 

He must have written her this just before 
their wedding. He verified the date in a kind 
of groping recollection. He read on doggedly: 

“When I think that I am going to have you 
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desk. It was beautifully quiet, so that when 
Johnny entered twenty minutes later, breath¬ 
less with haste, it was like a young hurricane 
coming in. Nora swung around and smiled 
involuntarily at the manner of his coming. 

And Johnny took her in his arms, and kissed 
her before she could utter a word of protest. 

“Why—why—why,” she stuttered, “why 
did you do that?” 

“Because,” explained Johnny, “it’s the 
first chance I’ve had for nearly four years.” 

They spent their honeymoon at Quenasset. 
On the very first evening Nora asked him to 
row out to the Point. There was something 
she wanted there. Johnny watched her in 
silence while she extracted the little rock 
from the crevice where she had wedged it. 
But when she cried disappointedly, “Oh, 
it’s gone!” he answered: 

“Yes. You see, I’ve got it.” And he 
produced from his pocketbook a little gold 
locket on a silver chain. “I’ve had it all 
the time,” he added apologetically. 

“But what did you steal it for?” she asked. 

The whole story came out then. 

“I never meant to tell you,” Johnny ended 
shamefacedly. “I—you see— Why didn’t 
you telephone me? Why did you cut me that 
time on the street? And make fun of me to 
that Lindley girl? And who was that bird 
with the umbrella? Was he the guy that 
went West, that you were waiting for?” 

“T NEVER cut you on the street. I didn’t 
see you at all. I didn’t get your card, or 
your flowers; those maids don’t remember 
anything and I suppose I had moved before 
the flowers came. I don’t know who the man 
was; nobody much, I suppose; might have 
been some one from the office.” Nora smiled. 
“And as for that time you overheard— I 
wanted to apologize somehow next day, when 
you snubbed me. And to think that all 
these years-” 

“Yes,” said Johnny, “all these years.” 

“Oh, Johnny,” Nora sighed contentedly, 
“you are a priceless idiot, and I do love 
you.” 

“I expect I am,” said Johnny. “But isn’t 
it grand to be in love?” 
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the rest of my life, I feel as if I ought to spend 
to-night on my knees. Do you know why 
I’m writing you this, to-night? It’s because 
I want to make you a promise, Precious 
Heart. You haven’t asked me for it, but I 
want to make it just the same. I promise 
you that I will always be good to you— 
that I will give all I have and all I dm to 
make and keep you happy. This is our 
wedding-day! Life can’t be long enough for 
me to prove to y u how much I love you.” 

It came to him, in that still, shame- 
stricken moment, that life after all had been 
long enough—very nearly. It sometimes is. 

He went over to the silent little figure 
drooping against the high-boy and laid one 
big, unsteady hand upon its shoulder. 

“Nelly,’ he said, stopped and began again, 
darkly flushed. “Nelly — you kept it—It 
wasn’t anybody else — after all?” 


XT ELLY turned about and looked at hir 
i N “The only man I have ever loved—” si 


him. 

: only man I have ever loved—” she 
said, “is the man that used to be you.” 

“Then what have we been doing to each 
other?” asked Ben with a groan. He caught 
her close and she lay in his arms. 

“I couldn’t bear you to know I—kept it— 
when you were so cruel,” she whispered. 
“I was ashamed not to change—if you did.” 

“Nelly,” he muttered, his lips against her 
soft, tumbled hair, “let’s make a clean slate 
—shall we? I’m sorry.” 

“It was my fault!” she cried with a sob. 

“I thought you’d stopped loving me. 
That was what was driving me crazy.” 

“I thought you didn’t love me —you never 
said so any more.” 

“It was part of me,” he told her. “I 
thought I didn’t have to say it.” 

He stooped suddenly to kiss her, finding 
his name upon her lips—the old name—new, 
after seven years. 
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PICTURESQUE IN FRENCH FROCKS , 
AND EVENING WEAR 


m 


THERE IS THE CHARM OF THE 
DESIGNED FOR HOME 


This intimate glimpse of 
delightful Clara Tambour, 
who is so dear to the hearts 
of the theater-going public 
of Paris, shows her charm¬ 
ing taste in the selection of 
her costumes for private 
life. The dress, designed by 
Jean Paton, is of white 
crepe de Chine, girdled 
with emerald-green ribbon 
and embroidered with 
silver pailletees 


Photographs 
by O’Doye 


Alice Bernard knows the value of 
soft pastels for bringing out the 
elusive charms of youth. In this 
dance frock of orchid taffeta she 
veils the skirt zvith pale-rose silk 
voile and trims it with garlands 
of roses. The voile itself is bor¬ 
dered with roses and the shoulder- 
straps are of roses, too 


_ 


One of the old English portraits 
long famed for their classic sim¬ 
plicity and beauty, was in all prob¬ 
ability the inspiration of Alice 
Bernard when she designed this 
Empire evening frock. It is of 
flesh-pink taffeta, with embroid¬ 
eries and cascades of iridescent 
beads and pearls 


Mile. Sarah Rafale, a coming French artiste, 
is like a lovely jewel enhanced by a beautiful 
setting. Paul Poiret makes her picturesque 
frock of violet silk figured in gold, and then 
decorates her home in ultra modern fashion. 
Here in her library he has recovered the books 
with painted material and arranged them on 
glass shelves hung from columns of silk 
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LL women feel that they have a special flair for shopping—that they 
are a little keener and shrewder in the pursuit of bargains than the 
JL next woman. Few of them are carried away to the extent of the 

S°°d W ^ 10 bought player-piano music because it was irresis¬ 
tibly cheap, despite the fact that she had neither piano nor player. 

But there are few women who do not delight in a bargain length of dress 
goods or in a sudden decision to purchase a tempting piece of material for a 
new frock. In the past a bargain length often proved embarrassing by stop- 
P 1 . n & fflst short of the needs of a new gown. Now, however, the Deltor, 
\vith the almost magical skill of its layouts, makes it possible to use these 
incredibly small quantities. Of course one must get the Deltor first, but 
you 11 find it will let you in on many a delightful remnant that would have 
been unusable in pre-Del tor days. 

Good materials nowadays are so expensive that every woman should 
learn the trick of buying them in the most skilful and economical way. 
is no more trouble and takes less time than the 
wrong way, where an underestimate means a sec¬ 
ond shopping trip with the chance that your mate¬ 
rial is sold out and can not be matched, or an over¬ 
estimate with its unnecessary waste and expense. 

I he only certain way of saving material is to 
buy your pattern first. There, too, you must be 
sure that the pattern you choose is suited to the 
material you intend to buy. For example, if you 
want a gingham dress do not choose a style that 
calls for wide material since most gingham is only 
thirty-two inches wide. If the pattern envelope 
does not give narrow-width material it is because 
the necessary piecing would come in an ugly and 
conspicuous place. Choose another pattern, one 
that gives thirty-two-inch materials on the en¬ 
velope, for that pattern can be cut to advantage in 
a narrow width. . Butterick patterns with the Deltor 
give a complete list of all the newest and most fash¬ 
ionable materials for each design. There is no longer 
any danger of a woman making a mistake in the 
choice of her materials. The Deltor envelope tells 
her what materials are suitable, and the quanti¬ 
ties tell her. what widths cut to the best advan¬ 
tage and without awkward piecing. 


It isn t sufficient to have your pattern in your 
hand before buying your materials. You must 



also have it in your head. In other words, you must decide which of the 
various ways it can be made you will choose—whether it will have a long or 
short sleeve, two sets of ruffles or three, a collar of the dress material or no 
collar at all, and whether you will use all one material for the entire dress or 
combine it with another material for the long body, panels, etc. The 
quantity of material required varies sharply with these decisions. 

A diiierence in a sleeve length might make a difference of half a yard in 
your material, while you might lose a yard and a half or more if you decided 
upon a combination of materials after buying enough of one fabric for the 
entire dress. 

I he table of quantities on the pattern envelope gives you the exact 
amount of material required for every desirable way of making your dress. 
Take your pattern with you when you shop. Consult it as to quantities 
and widths before buying your material. You will be amazed and perhaps 
a little skeptical at the incredibly small amount of material called for by 

the Butterick pattern with the new Deltor. You 
need not hesitate to buy the exact amount of ma¬ 
terial given on the pattern envelope, for the Del- 
tor Layouts show you just how the pieces can be 
fitted in to that small amount of material on the 
right grain of the goods. 

Without the Deltor layouts a woman would 
have to use a greater amount of material for any 
layout that she could plan for herself. Her own 
layout would take from a quarter to a yard and a 
quarter more material than the pattern with the 
Deltor. Why? Because it has taken an expert 
cutter trom a day to a day and a half to work out 
the Deltor layouts for the pattern by expert shift¬ 
ing of the pattern pieces until he has found a way 
to place them on the small amount of material 
called for. 

1 he Deltor layouts cover every size, every suit¬ 
able width of material, every desirable way of using 
the pattern. You would be amazed if you knew 
how carefully the famous Paris and New York 
houses consider materials so as not to waste a frac¬ 
tion of a yard in order that their price will be as 
attractive as possible. If a great dressmaking 
house with unlimited capital considers it worth its 
while to make the closest possible calculation to 
save materials, a wise woman will see the advan¬ 
tage of the same proceeding for herself. 
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THE FRENCH DESIGNERS AGREE THAT THE 
SILHOUETTE SHOULD FLARE, BUT DIFFER AS 
TO WAYS OF DOING IT 



Poppy-red. crepe Georgette is the ma¬ 
terial Fairyland chooses to express this 
exquisite little flare frock. The hem is 
pointed in tunic effect and turned down 
handkerchief points form the collar 

Another flare frock that Fairyland 
makes for the older sister is of rose-petal 
taffeta over seal-brown crepe Georgette. 
The skirt edge is stitched in steel lines 

Fairyland makes the low waistline 
the dividing line between the bodice of 
white glace voile, and the skirt of bright- 
green nivosine. A border of fleurs dcs 
bles trims the armholes and long waist 


Redfern journeys back to the year 
1860 for the beruffled skirt of this white 
organdy frock. Thick festoons edge the 
ruffles, the bib of the bodice and the 
sleeves and the narrow black-velvet girdle 
is caught with a huge bunch of red 
cherries 


Molyneux achieves his own version of 
the flared silhouette in graduating the 
flounces of this gray crepe de Chine dress. 
It is edged with a gray embroidered net 
and a band of lilac ribbon marks the 
waist 



Plaits appearing at either side of an 
apron tunic are Lucien Felony’s idea of 
what a flared silhouette ought to be. The 
dress is of bhic-and-white foulard and 
cherry-silk pipings edge the bib line 


Double bands of “begonia” red crepe 
Georgette emphasize the loveliness of 
white crepe Georgette. Alice Bernard 
has made this dress very simply, softly 
draping the bodice and lengthening the 
detached panels 
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SOULIE SHOWS THE PARISIENNE TAKING MID¬ 
SUMMER COOLLY, BUT WITH AN EYE TO 


THE FUTURE SEASON 




7 here has been a continual un¬ 
dertone of the Directoire line in 
fashion gossip, and /liaison 
“Orange” pricks up its ears and 
seizes upon it as something un¬ 
usually quaint and becoming jor 
the small Parisienne. The frock 
is-ojgreen crepe Georgette trimmed 
with net insertion that is embroi¬ 
dered 


Navy taffeta gives way to an 
organdy underdress in a most de¬ 
lightful manner. The organdy 
skirt is embroidered and detached 
panels are held in at the hem. 
If Bertha Ilermance ventures the 
high collar in Midsummer, we can 
be certain of her devotion to it dur¬ 
ing Ihe coming season 


L arlotte thinks so much of this 
‘ n tv pastel-blue organdy that she finds 
I sense for using quantities of it in the 
I' P trimming on the front tunic and on 
P bands which Paris has the audacity to 
call sleeves 




Paton starts with white accordion- 
plaited crepe Marocain, uses black crepe 
Georgette at the neck opening and arm- 
holes and for the front and back paneland 
detached side pieces, and arrives at the 
new Chi no is red in the muslin girdle and 
long side panels. Black cire leaves are 
used at the waist 


Midsummer is a fanciful time ana 
Rolande is inspired to use a black muslin s 
printed with white birds and terra-cotta 
garlands, combined with terra-cotta crepe 
Georgette. The bands at the sleeve open¬ 
ing and cross-over opening of the bodice 
and the plaited side pieces of the skirt are 
of the Georgette 
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MIDSUMMER STYLES REFLECT THE BEST OF THE PAST 
SEASON AND RUMOR OF NEW THINGS TO COME 



3173—10736 —Summer evening frocks are necessarily simple 
but they are none the less beautiful. A charming model has 
a one-piece jumper which is worn over a one-piece slip that 
can be finished in full or shorter length. Graceful draperies 
are set in at each side, and if sleeves are used they are set in on 
the slip which can be cut in camisole style. Use Canton crepe, 
crepe de Chine, Georgette or silk voile. Crepe-back satin, 
taffeta, etc., can be combined with Georgette, etc. The 
large, flower-like motif at the hem is worked in beads and 
satin-stitch. French knots could be used in place of the beads. 

36 bust requires 3 yards charmeuse 36 inches wide, 1 yard 
chiffon 36 inches wide. Lower edge of jumper 54 inches, of 
slip 5034 inches. 

This dress is lovely for ladies 32 to 46 bust. 

3182 —On with the dance, no matter what the temperature, is 
the way of the Parisicnne and for this she plans a delightful 
frock that carries a suggestion of quaintness in its very new 
lines and a refreshing charm in its simplicity. The fitted 
waist is pointed in bodice effect at the front and back, and the 
straight skirt which is finished at the normal waistline is very 
full. The waist closes on the left shoulder and underneath 
the arm, and it has a French body lining. Use Canton crepe, 
crepe meteor, crepe satin, crepe de Chine or taffeta. Finished 
with sleeves and a collar it is a suitable style for gingham, 
Unen or linen-finished cottons. 

36 bust requires 3yards faille silk 40 inches wide. Lower 
edge 3 yards. 

This dress is pretty for ladies 32 to 40 bust. 


3206 — 3198 —The new softness of line achieves many things. 
To this frock, which is really very simple, it lends a certain 
dignity and charm. The slip-over waist is draped and it can 
be made over a blouse body lining This lining can be fin¬ 
ished in camisole style. The drapery used at the side of the 
two-piece skirt is very effective. Use Canton crepe, crepe de 
Chine, crepe meteor, foulard, cotton voile or fine cotton crepe. 
With satin or taffeta the side drapery could be Georgette, 
chiffon, silk voile or lace. 

36 bust and 38 hipjrequires 3% yards of satin 36 inches wide, 
234 yards of flouncing 13 inches wide, 34 yard flouncing 10 
inches wide, j4 yard lace 36 inches wide. Lower edge 1% yard. 

The waist, 3206, is smart for ladies 32 to 44 bust; the skirt, 
3198, is good for ladies 35 to 4734 kip. 

3177 — Paris is a great believer in the power of suggestion and 
achieves a very interesting tunic effect by placing a deep 
flounce midway between the hipline and the knee. It makes 
a very smart frock yet a very simple one which is a necessary 
consideration when you are planning to use tub materials. 
The straight skirt is sewed to the waist at the normal waistline 
and a blouse body lining can be used. The skirt could be 
finished without the flounce. Use gingham, dimity, linen- 
finished cottons, linen, fine cotton crepe, crepe voile, Canton 
crepe, crepe de Chine, crepe meteor, crepe satin, taffeta, 
check silk or plain silk. 

36 bust requires 534 yards checked gingham 32 inches wide, 
34 yard linen 36 inches wide. Lower edge 1% yard. 

This dress is pretty for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 


3128—10892 —When tunic and draped waist join forces at thi 
long body line successful results are assured, for this makes one 
of the most becoming frocks of the season. Beneath the 
straight tunic there is a narrow drop skirt which is finished! 
little above the normal waistline. The use of a blouse body 
lining is optional. It is a pretty style for taffeta, Canton 
crepe, crepe de Chine, crepe meteor, satin crepe, foulard oi 
charmeuse. Eyelet work is one of the newest costume trim 
mings and is particularly effective when used in an all-ove 
design on a tunic that has a contrasting drop skirt ben< ath 
The rest of the design is carried out in outline embroidery 

36 bust requires 3j34 yards taffeta 36 inches wide, % yarn 
crepe de Chine 40 inches wide. Lower edge 54 inches. 

This dress is pretty for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 

3179—10709 —Another version of the seemingly inexhaustiblf 
one-piece fashion is this frock made in jumper style. Tb 
sleeves are set in on an underbody which can be made in ful 
length or finished in shorter length. Use linen, linen-finished cot 
tons and gingham with batiste; or crepe-back satin, satin, har 
meuse, and taffeta alone or with Georgette, chiffon, silk voile o 
lace. The conventionalized flowers and the diamond borde 
which is used in panel effect and at the hem of the jumper at 
worked in one-stitch and outline embroidery. The combini 
tion of stitches is very effective. 

36 bust requires 3 yards linen 36 inches wide, 334 >' ar 
batiste 36 inches wide. Lower edge of jumper 54 ir.che: 
underbody 5034 inches. 

This dress is lovely for ladies 32 to 46 bust. 


3190 —To be cool yet to retain that smart, tailored appearance is the problem that Paris answers 
with a one-piece frock that closes down the center front and has a distinctive notched collar that 
opens almost to the low-set belt. The use of a blouse body lining is optional. Gingham, ratine, 
linen, linen-finished cottons, satin, charmeuse, taffeta and pongee are suitable materials. 

36 bust requires 334 yards linen 36 inches wide, 34 yard contrasting linen 40 inches wide. 
Lower edge 134 yard. 

This dress is smart for ladies 32 to 46 bust; it is also good for misses. 


3193 — The new bosom front now appears in the one-piece frock and is very attractive ri it 
youthful becomingness. The dress slips over the head and it can have a blouse body ninf 
Use gingham, linen, linen-finished cottons, ratine, satin, taffeta or charmeuse. The vested 
made in contrast. 

36 bust requires 3% yards gingham 32 inches wide, 34 yard linen 36 inches wide. LoWf 
edge 54 inches. 

This dress is smart for ladies 32 to 44 bust; it is also good for misses. 


Other views of th-’se garments are shown on page 76 
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Dress 3179 
Embroidery design 10709 
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Dress 3193 


Dress 3190 

Other views of these garments are shown on page 76 
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Dress 3175 
Embroidery design 10814 


Dress 3173 
Beading design 10819 


Dress 3182 
Embroidery design 10893 


Dress 3188 


Dress 3184 
Beading design 10889 


Other views of these garments are shown on page 7G 
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184—10889 Paris is firm in her insistence upon the low 
mistime, but handles the matter in such a soft way that one 
s readily convinced. This soft drapery appears at the waist- 

t _ ne of a new frock the waist of which slips over the head and 
oses on the left shoulder. The straight skirt is finished at 
he normal line and the blouse body lining can be cut in cami- 
Jole effect. Use Canton crepe, crepe satin, crepe de Chine, 
repe meteor, charmeuse, satin, taffeta,'cotton voile, fine cot- 
pn crepe or serge. The circle motifs show a very new and 
iteresting combination of bugle beading and one stitch, 
he darker motifs are worked in beads, the lighter in the one- 
itch embroidery. Lower edge 1% yard. 

36 bust requires 334 yards linen 36 inches wide. 

; This dress is good for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 


i82—10893 Fashion has chcsm the season when soft lines 
re apparent on every side to introduce the fitted waist, but 
lere is a method to her madness, for the restraint of the waist 
mphasizes the soft and noticeable fulness of the straight skirt, 
he waist closes on the left shoulder and beneath the arm 
ild it has a French body lining. The skirt is finished at the 
lormal line.. Use Canton crepe, crepe meteor, crepe satin, 
repe de Chine, taffeta, gingham, linen or linen-finished cot- 
pns. The large conventionalized flowers which trim the 
lock are worked in applique. The same design would also be 
[fective in a combination of satin-stitch and bugle beads or 
I elet and one-stitch embroidery. Lower edge 3 yards. 
r 36 bust requires 3% yards taffeta 40 inches wide. 

This dress is smart for ladies 32 to 40 bust. 


175— 10814—Much is made of the collar and tunic of a simple 
I ck. The collar is the deep bertha style, which does away 
I li the necessity of sleeves. The tunic has a straight lower 
1 e like the skirt and hangs in graceful points at either side. 
B ' U can use a blouse body lining that can be cut in camisole 
i le. The waist and skirt are joined at the low waistline. 

Canton crepe, crepe meteor, crepe satin, crepe de Chine, 
eta, Georgette, fine cotton crepe or crepe voile; or combine 
eta, foulard or satin with Georgette, chiffon or net. The 
;e motifs are very effective and show an interesting combi- 
| ion of satin-stitch embroidery and bcadwork. This same 
I ign could be worked in French knots and outline embroi- 
I v. Lower edge 54 inches. 

| o bust requires 4 yards crepe de Chine 40 inches wide. 
This dress is pretty for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 


I 




Dress 3138 


Dress 3174 


Dress 3186 


PARIS SELECTS THE MOST BECOMING SILHOUETTE FROM THE CIRCULAR FLARE, THE FITTED 
WAIST ABOVE THE FULL SKIRT, THE STRAIGHT LINE AND THE SOFTLY EMPHASIZED HIP 


Dress 3217 
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3217— The French consider the flare of the circular skirt particularly 
effective when combined with the long-bodied line. They use the 
deep scallop outline which is so simple yet so smart to mark the 
length of the body, ripple of the hem and width of the peasant sleeve, 
rhe skirt is two-pieced and you can use a blouse body lining or not, 
just as you like. It is a splendid dress for satin, charmeuse or 
taffeta. I wills, serge and tricotine could be used alone or combined 
with satin. 

A 36 bust requires 334 yards of taffeta 36 inches wide, 34 yard of 
white silk 36 inches wide. Lower edge 234 yards. 

This dress is smart for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 

3186— In the language of the Parisienne the Russian closing is the 
opening to many a smart costume. She uses it on a simple one-piece 
frock, knowing that this line in itself will achieve the desired note of 
distinction. The construction of the dress is very simple, the sleeve 
being cut in kimono style, and the use of the blouse body lining being 
optional. Linen, linen-finished cottons, gingham, ratine, satin, 
charmeuse and taffeta are the best materials for this season. 

A 36 bust requires 334 yards cotton poplin 36 inches wide, 34 yard 

gingham 27 inches wide. Lower edge 5434 inches. 

T his dress is becoming to ladies 32 to 44 bust; it is also good for misses. 

3138— Sashes and tucks and an irresistible air of daintiness — such is 
the stuff that many of the most charming Summer frocks are made of. 
The straight tucked skirt of this frock is sewed to the waist at the 
normal line and the bib effect of the waist is so draped into sash ends 
as to give the approved softness of line. This dress can have a blouse 
body lining which, under certain fabrics, is finished in camisole style. 
Use cotton voile, fine cotton crepe, crepe voile, batiste, dotted swiss, 
organdy, crepe de Chine, crepe Canton, crepe satin, crepe meteor or 
taffeta; or combine taffeta, crepe de Chine, batiste and plain swiss 
with eyelet embroidery. 

A 36 bust requires 434 yards cotton voile 40 inches wide. Lower 
edge 1 34 yard. 

This dress is pretty for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 

Other views of these garments 
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3174— Always refreshing in its cool, becoming appearance is the ging¬ 
ham frock with the large white collar of organdy. A particularly 
pretty frock is cut in surplice style and has a straight skirt which is 
finished at the normal waistline. You can use a blouse body lining if 
you think it necessary. Canton crepe, crepe de Chine, crepe meteor 
charmeuse, taffeta, foulard, tub silks, dimity, gingham, fine cotton 
crepe and crepe voile can be used for this type of dress. Lower 
edge 1% yard. 

36 bust requires 434 yards gingham 32 inches wide, % yard organdv 
40 inches wide. 

This dress is smart for ladies 32 to 46 bust. 

3188— A frock simple enough to stand frequent tubbing yet smart in 
every line is this long-bodied model. It closes at the back and has the 
straight skirt joined to the body at the low waistline. It can be 
made with or without a blouse body lining. Use linen, linen-finished 
cottons, ratine, gingham, satin, charmeuse, taffeta, pongee, silk 
jersey or wool jersey alone; or combine organdy with linen or ratine 
or organdy and chambray with gingham. 

36 bust requires 2% yards gingham 32 inches wide, 2^4 yards 
handkerchief linen 36 Inches wide. Lower edge l'% yard. 

This dress is pretty for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 

3173—10819— Indispensable for the Summer wardrobe is the soft 
chiffon frock. This one-piece model is cut in jumper style, hav¬ 
ing soft cascade drapery at either side. The sleeves are set in on 
a one-piece slip which can be cut in full or short length and fin¬ 
ished like a camisole across the top if you like. Use Canton crepe 
crepe de Chine, Georgette or silk voile; or combine crepe-back 
satm, satm or taffeta with Georgette, chiffon, silk voile or lace. 
A border of sunburst motifs marks the jumper line in a most effec¬ 
tive way. These sunburst designs are usually carried out in beads 
but they are also pretty when worked up in French knots Lower 
edge of jumper 54 inches, slip 5034 inches. 

36 bust requires 6 yards chiffon 40 inches wide. 

This dress is pretty for ladies 32 to 46 bust. 
are shown on page 76 













































































































SUGGESTIONS FROM PARIS FOR FATE SUMMER 




Dress 3232 

Embroidery design 10882 


Dress 3228 

Embroidery design 10772 


Dress 3229 

Embroidery design 10895 


3232—10882’ —Interesting results are achieved when the long 
body line and panel effect are combined. This dress is made 
in slip-over fashion. The straight lower part is joined to the 
body and a blouse body lining can be used, if you like. Use 
linen, linen-finished cottons or ratine alone, or combine them 
with a contrasting color or batiste and dimity; or make the 
dress of satin, charmeuse, taffeta or pongee. Applique 
embroidery is very effective in these simple flower designs 
and works up particularly well on linen. French knots are 
used for the stem effect. 

36 bust requires 2% yards of linen 36 inches wide, yard 
of batiste 36 inches wide. Lower edge l A yard. 

This dress is nice for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 


3228 — 10772 — The redingote style gives particularly slende 
attractive lines. The slip beneath is two-pieced. Combi: 
satin, foulard and charmeuse with Georgette, chiffon 
silk voile, or use gingham alone or combine it ml 
linen or pique. Linen, linen-finished cottons and ratine a: 
pretty in color, or a color over white. The circle-like mot’ 
are arranged in all-over effect. They work up very quid: 
in outline embroidery combined with one-stitch. 

36 bust requires 2 1 /i yards of Georgette 40 inches wii 
2 5 A yards of satin 36 inches wide for the slip in full lengfi 
Lower edge of slip \ x /i yard. 

This dress is suitable for ladies 32 to 48 bust; it is also go 
for misses. 


3230—10871 —The Russian closing which is used on many 
of the smartest French frocks gives a particularly distinctive 
line to a simple, slender silhouetted frock. The dress can be 
bloused over a broad soft sash or it can be worn drawn 
down. The straight skirt is sewed to the waist at the low 
line and the use of the long blouse body lining is optional. 
Use crepe-back satin, Canton crepe, crepe de Chine, char¬ 
meuse, pongee, satin, taffeta, gingham, linen or linen-finished 
cottons. The lattice-like trimming at the hem is very smart. 
It can be carried out in a wide flat braid or the same design 
can be worked in one-stitch. It is very simple to do. Lower 
edge 1 % yard. 

36 bust requires V/i yards of ratine 36 inches wide. 

This dress is good for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 


3229 — 10895 —Paris softens the flare of the circular skirt 
this new frock which has the becoming surplice line in I 
waist. The two-piece skirt and the waist are joined at t 
normal line. You can use a blouse body lining. Frocks 
this type are very pretty made of Canton crepe, crepe sat 
crepe meteor, crepe de Chine, charmeuse, taffeta and foular 
A few flower motifs are unusually pretty scattered over 
dress of this kind. This design has been worked out 
ribbon and is most effective. It is also suitable for a coi 
bination of small beads and bugle beads or French knots an 
one-stitch. Lower edge 2 x /% yards. 

36 bust requires 3yards of crepe de Chine 40 inches wi' 

This dress is good for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 


3231—10886— Soft and charming are the lines when straight 
front and back tunics are joined to the surplice waist at the 
low waistline. There is a drop skirt beneath and the dress 
can be made with a long blouse body lining. Use crepe-back 
satin, Canton crepe, charmeuse, and taffeta alone or in two 
colors, or use linen, linen-finished cottons, ratine or gingham. 
The smart striped effect on the tunics and sleeves is due to 
the skilful placing of a more or less conventional design that is 
suitable for narrow banding. It can be worked in satin- 
stitch, outline stitch or chain-stitch. 

36 bust requires 4yards of linen 36 inches wide. Lower 
edge 54 inches. 

This dress is suitable for ladies 32 to 46 bust. 


Waist 3225 
5kirt 2655 


3225—2655— Surplice lines come to a good end when tb 
drape softly about the waist, giving the fashionable lengthen 1 
effect, and tie in a sash at the back. The straight tunic 
used over a contrasting drop skirt and if you have a tilou 
body lining you would finish it in camisole style under ce 
tain materials. Use crepe de Chine, crepe meteor, clia 
meuse or satin; or make the dress of satin and the tunic 
Georgette, silk voile or lace. 

36 bust and 38 hip require 4 yards of dotted swiss 36 m 
wide for the waist and tunic, 2 34 yards of organdy 44 mu 
wide. Lower edge measures 54 inches. 

The waist, 3225, is suitable for ladies 32 to 4S bust; uj 
skirt, 2655, is good for ladies 35 to 52 hip. 
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WITHIN THE STRAIGHT LINE FASHION 
DOES INTERESTING THINGS WITH ONE- 
PIECE AND LONG BODIED FROCKS 



Dress 3132 
Embroidery design 10813 


3i32 10813 —The smart Russian dosing distinguishes this charming one-piece dress 

finkhed 1 be t f lade W1 , t . h a blouse bod >’ lmin S> d you think it necessary. W lmen linen- 
mntnCn r s, c f r n homespun, gingham, satin, taffeta or wool jersey. The bold 
con\ entional motif which is used at the hipline and on the sleeves is worked in a com ’ 
bmation of outline and satin-stitch embroidery. Braiding or chain-stitch could be used 
3b bust requires 3% yards linen 36 inches wide. Lower edge 54 inches. 

This dress is smart for ladies 32 to 44 bust; it is also good for misses. 


3215—10909— Introducing the long body only at the 
iront and back of this frock Paris achieves a new and un- 
usual effect. The dress slips over the head and closes on 
tbe shoulder. It can be made with a bloused body lining. 
Use crepe Canton, crepe satin, crfipe meteor, cr£pe de 
Chine, taffeta, linen and linen-finished cottons alone 
or in contrast. The all-over design used to emphasize 
t ng body has large, rose-like motifs worked in 
outline embroidery on a background of beads. Lower 
edge 2% yards. 

36 bust requires 4 yards linen 36 inches wide, % 
yards contrasting linen 36 inches wide. 

This dress is good for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 

3211 Park believes in using a vest front to its best 
advantage so she extends it to the hem of this charmingly 
youthful frock. The flat collar is very smart and new 
and the bound buttonholes and large buttons in spite 
of the way they shirk all duty are of great decorative 
value The dress is in one piece and can have a blouse 
body lining. Use gingham, ratine, linen, linen-finished 
cottons, galatea, satin, charmeuse, taffeta or pongee 

36 bust requires 3% yards gingham 32 inches wide' 
Y 2 yard linen 36 inches wide. Lower edge 114 
yard. 

This dress is smart for ladies 32 to 46 bust; it is also 
pretty for misses. 


3130—The flat, rather high-cut collar and cuffs to match 
are the distinctive note of many a simple but very 
smart costume. They add character to this long-bodied 
irock that, closes at the back and has a tucked 
straight skirt. \ ou can use a blouse body lining, if 
you like. Use gingham, linen, linen-finished cottons 
fine cotton crepe, crepe voile, crepe Canton, crepe de 
Chine, crepe satin, crepe meteor, taffeta, pongee and 
tub silk. 

36 bust requires 4j4 yards of novelty cotton 36 inches 
wide, /^_ yard of linen 36 inches wide. Lower edge 
1M yard. 

This dress is smart for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 

3142— Navy-blue dotted swiss is so delightfully cool and 
dainty yet can be worn so long without washing, 
lhis long-waisted frock with its deep bertha collar 
is a pretty model. It closes on the left shoulder and 
beneath the arm, and the skirt is two-pieced. You 
can use a long body lining which can be cut like a cami¬ 
sole across the top. Use crepe voile, fine cotton cr£pe, 
linen or linen-finished cottons, with a bertha of organdv 


use crepe Canton, etc., alone. Lower 
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or batiste; or 
edge 2 yards. 

.36 bust requires 3 % yards dotted swiss 36 inches 
WK le,yard organdy 40 inches wide. 

This dress is pretty for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 



Dress 3142 





















































































































































































































































































































































THE RUSSIAN CLOSING, VESTEE AND BOSOM FRONT, HIGH COLLAR 
AND SLIP-OVER STYLES MARK THE NEWEST BLOUSES 



3218_10897 — A new version of the smart, well-cut shirt-waist 

is this slip-over model. The slip-over style makes the con¬ 
struction very simple, doing away with much of the finishing 
necessary to an ordinary closing. The shoulder yoke, is at¬ 
tractive but it does not have to be used. A blouse of this type 
is very smart and useful made of crepe de Chine, pongee, tub 
silks and satins, silk shirtings, silk broadcloth, dimity, madras, 
linen and cotton shirting. The hand-work used m wide band 
effect is a very interesting, conventional design. It is carried 
out in cut-work which is so sheer in effect yet very durable. 
The same design could be done in one-stitch and outline. 

30 bust requires 1 5 /$ yard of handkerchief linen 40 inches 
wide. 

This shirt-waist is smart for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 

3220 — No wardrobe is complete without the tailored shirt¬ 
waist which is so smart and necessary worn with the tailored 
suit for certain occasions. A new, well-cut model has the 
convertible collar which can be worn high as well , as open, 
a possibility which promises to be very fashionable this coming 
season. The plaits at each side of the front are soft yet simple 
in effect and the shoulder yoke gives an attractive line. Waists 
of this type are usually made of cotton voile, handkerchief 
linen, organdy, dimity, madras, crepe de Chine, Georgette, 
wash satin, pongee, tub silks, tub satin and radium silk. 

30 bust requires 2% yards of batiste 36 inches wide. . 

This shirt-waist is very smart for ladies 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. 

3214— The bosom front is a new feature of many of the smart¬ 
est shirt-waists. It offers the opportunity of using interesting 
contrasts of material, and it is very becoming and refreshing, 
particularly when it is of white on a more or less dark shirt¬ 
waist. This bosom front can be tucked or plain. The waist 
can be made without this bosom front and the shoulder yoke, 
if you prefer. Use crepe de Chine, pongee, tub silks, tub 
satins, silk shirtings, silk broadcloth, dimity, madras, linen 
and cotton shirtings. With stripes the bosom can be cut 
crosswise and with linen the bosom can be of checked gingham, 

if you like. , . . , , ✓ 

36 bust requires 1% yard of gingham 3- inches wide, />, 
yard of organdy 44 inches wide. 

T his shirt-waist is suitable for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 

3212—10899— A vestee that closes at the.flat, youthful collar 
and opens wide at the low broad band gives a new line to a 
verv soft, simple blouse. The sleeve is long and soft and is 
finished with tailored cuffs to match the youthful collar. 
Blouses of this type are made of crepe de Chine, Canton crepe, 
crepe meteor, wash satin, satin, cotton crepe, cotton voile, 
and dimity. The vestee is shown to the best advantage when 
made in contrast to the blouse. The collar, cuffs and band 
can match the vestee. The large embroidered roses are 
worked in one-stitch. They are carried out m silk the color 

of the vestee. , . ._ . , . , 

36 bust requires 1 3 /$ yard crepe de Chine 40 inches wide, As 

yard contrasting crepe de Chine 40 inches wide. 

This blouse is pretty for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 


3202— Paris is always the diplomat. Her newest compromi ,e 
is this four-piece skirt, the sides of which are circular, allowi g 
for the fashionable flare. The front and back are in pai 1 
effect, giving a smart length of line. The skirt is finished a 
little above the normal waistline. It can be made of lm n 
and linen finished cottons or it would be smart in satin, ch r- 
meuse, taffeta or shantung. It is also a splendid style >i 
tricotine, gabardine, soft twills, serge, wool poplin, wool repp 
plaids, stripes or checks. This skirt is very simple in con 
struction. Machine-stitching repeated in many rows in 
band effect is often used at the hem on the circular sections. 

36 bust requires 3N yards of linen 36 inches wide, 
edge 2 J4 yards. 

This skirt is smart for ladies 35 to 52 hip. 


Lower 


3222—10828— The French claim that the ways of making 
these simple slip-over blouses arc infinite. A very charming 
model is softly draped about the waist and has the fashionable 
long-waisted effect. It ties in youthful sash style at the back. 
The long soft sleeve, gathered into the narrow wristband, is 
very new and pretty. Canton crepe, crepe de Chine, wash 
satin, crepe meteor, Georgette, silk.voile, satin, silk jersey, 
cotton crepe, cotton voile and wool jersey are the best mate- 
rials to use. The large motifs of conventionalized flowers show 
the attractive possibilities of combined embroidery stitches. 
They are worked in satin-stitch and one-stitch embroidery, a 
very effective combination. . 

36 bust requires 2 yards of Canton crepe 40 inches wide. 

This blouse is pretty for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 

3159—One of the season’s importations shows the unusual 
but very effective combination of the new Russian closing 
and attractively draped lines. It is a very smart blouse yet a 
verv simple one to make. The long lines are very becoming 
and the flare at the hips in contrast to the restraint of the 
draping is very pretty. The blouse could be made with a 
high collar which is seen on so many of the I rench costumes 
this season A round shoulder to shoulder collar could also 
be used. Canton crepe, crepe de Chine, crepe meteor, crepe 
satin, satin, pongee, silk jersey, novelty silks, fine cotton 
crepe and wool jersey could be used for this type, ot blouse. 

36 bust requires 1 % yard of taffeta 40 inches wide. 

This blouse is very smart for ladies 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. 

Other views of these garments are shown on page 77 
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Dress 3213 
Embroidery design 
10890 



Dress 3146 

Embroidery design 10890 

IN THIS SEASON OF YOUTHFUL FASHIONS A GIRL FINDS MUCH TO HOLD HER ATTENTION 


Dress 3124 
Embroidery 1 
design 10882 


■226 — The unusual career of this long body line makes it all the 
■lore interesting and adds character to a simple dress that is 
■cry becoming to young girls. The frock slips on over the head 
■ad has the straight skirt sewed to the long body. A blouse 
Body lining can be used. Dresses of this type are very smart 
Blade in such contrasts as white cotton or linen with colored cot- 
h i or linen, or chambray with gingham. Gingham, ratine, 
Bnen, linen-finished cottons, fine cotton crepe, crepe voile, Canton 
ci ]>e, crepe-back satin, crepe de Chine, charmeuse, satin, taffeta 
ai d pongee can be used alone. Lower edge 58 inches. 

A 17-vear size requires 1% yard plain cotton 36 inches wide, 
1, - yard novelty check cotton 36 inches wide. 

'I his dress is pretty for misses 16 to 20 years; it is also smart for 
ii.ll women. 

113— JJ9890 —Fashion no longer considers the sash an accessory 
a t really a necessity, for she makes it part of the frock. These 
si. de little dresses are so pretty for Summer cottons, for they are 
si nple to make and to launder. The straight skirt and waist are 
jo ned a little above the normal line but the waist has the soft 
i >ed lines which come over the skirt. You can.use a blouse 
dv lining if you like. Gingham is good for this type of dress and 
nton crepe, crepe de Chine, taffeta and satin would be pretty, 
v applique apple is made of the same material as the youthful 
H r. This same design could be worked in outline or satin-stitch. 
| A 16-year size requires 4% yards gingham 27 inches wide, 
rd organdy 40 inches wide. Lower edge 63 inches. 

3 his dress is suitable for misses 15 to 20 years; it is also good for 
(Biall omen. 

|46 — 10890 — An interesting jumper line is the result of a bib- 
(i arrangement which ties in a sash at the back of an attractive 
u rock. The fashionable, rather low waistline is the joining 
>0 ' of the straight skirt and the waist and the use of a blouse 
? 0< lining is optional. Use gingham, cotton homespun, linen, 
mii i inished cottons, fine cotton crepe, crepe voile, taffeta, crepe 
f| n a, crepe satin, crepe meteor, crepe de Chine, plaid silks and 
lb ilks. The cherry motifs are very effective worked up in their 
tural color on white. They can be done in applique, outline or 
^i 1 ’- stitch embroidery. 

I i -year size requires 3 x /± yards linen 36 inches wide. Lower 
Kt 58 inches. 

His dress is pretty for misses 16 to 20 years; it is also good for 

■ sn 

women. 

m 



3219 — 10895 — The Russian closing, not content with being one of 
the newest fashions, takes an interesting curve on this smart frock. 
The tunic is straight and there is a drop skirt beneath which is 
sewed to the waist at the low line. A long body lining can be 
used. Crepe voile and fine cotton crepe are pretty and Canton 
crepe, crepe satin, crepe meteor, crepe de Chine, taffeta, satin and 
foulard can be used alone or with the drop skirt in contrast. The 
large flower motifs that are scattered over the frock are worked 
in French knots and one-stitch. They could be done in bugle 
beads and small round beads. Lower edge 49 inches. 

A 16-year size requires Aii yards of cotton voile 40 inches wide, 
1% yard of white cotton voile 40 inches wide. 

This dress is pretty for misses 16 to 20 years; it is also good for 
small women. 

3124 — 10882 — A straight-lined frock with an unusual turn to it is 
this dress that has the long body only in front and at the back. 
It slips on over the head and closes on each shoulder. 11 can have 
a blouse body lining. Linen-finished cottons and linens can be 
used alone or in contrast and gingham is smart alone. Crepe 
Canton, crepe satin, crepe meteor, crepe de Chine and taffeta 
can be used alone or in contrast. The hand-work is a very simple 
flower design which is worked in eyelet embroidery and beads. 
French knots could be used instead of beads and the flowers 
would also be pretty in outline, satin-stitch or applique em¬ 
broidery. Lower edge 2j^ yards. * 

A 16-year size requires 3% yards of linen 36 inches wide. 

This dress is becoming to misses 16 to 20 years; it is also good 
for small women. 

3162 —A charming midsummer frock for garden parties and such 
affairs has the new fitted waist. These restrained lines emphasize 
the generous fulness of the straight skirt in such a pretty way. 
The waist and skirt are joined at the normal waistline and the 
dress closes down the back. The deep bertha collar is very 
youthful and in keeping with the quaint lines of the waist. Some¬ 
times the sleeves are omitted under a large collar like this. Use 
Canton crepe, crepe de Chine, taffeta, or combine taffeta with 
an organdy, Georgette or net bertha; or gingham, linen and linen- 
finished cottons with organdy or batiste. 

A 17-year size requires 3fs yards taffeta 36 inches wide, % 
yard all-over lace 40 inches wide. Lower edge 3 yards. 

This dress is smart for misses 16 to 20 years; it is also good for 
small women. 
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Other views of these garments are shown on page 77 
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FLAT-COLLARED OR MIDDY BLOUSE AND TAM FOR SPORTS, AND 
SIMPLE LONG-BODIED FROCKS FOR GENERAL WEAR FOR 
A YOUNG GIRL’S WARDROBE 


Tam-o’-shanters 

3181 



Middy blouse 3)2 
Tam-o’-shanter 315 


Dress 3224 


Dress 3134 


3216—10911 — A new version of the ever-becoming, long-bodied frock shows the Russian closing so much used on the 
latest French frocks. The straight skirt and body are joined at the low line and a blouse body lining can be used. 
It would be pretty made of gingham, ratine, linen, linen-finished cottons, fine cotton crepe, crepe voile, Canton crepe, 
crepe-back satin, crepe de Chine, charmeuse, satin, taffeta, pongee or wool jersey; or plain silk and plaid silk, white 
cotton or linen and colored cotton or linen or chambray and gingham combined. The scroll-like motif is carried out in 
one-stitch. It is worked up in the color of the contrasting skirt. 

A 17-year size requires 1yard of linen 36 inches wide, 1% yard contrasting linen 36 inches wide. Lower edge 59 inches. 

This dress is pretty for misses 16 to 20 years; it is also good for small women. 



Dress 3209 

Embroidery design 10857 


4-H Club 

girls’uniori 

3227 

Tam-o’-shanter 3181 


SI 


3181 —The tam-o’-shanter has a youthful care-free air to it 
that is simply irresistible. Simple to make, comfortable to 
wear and charming in appearance it easily comes to the top in 
the world of fashions. It is becoming to women for sports 
wear and pretty for girls of all ages for both sports and general 
wear. The crowns of these two new tarns are gored. In one 
the band shows against the forehead. In the other version 
it does not. Velours, duvetyn, broadcloth, flannel, corduroy, 
velvet and satin are the materials to use. 

Misses size, view B requires p 2 yard of satin 36 inches 
wide; misses size, view A requires A yard of velours 40 or 
more inches wide. 

These tam-o’-shanters are becoming to misses; they are also 
smart for ladies, girls and children. 


3224 —The bosom front makes its appearance on a simple 
long-waisted frock that is so dainty for Summer cottons and 
silks. The dress closes on the left shoulder and under¬ 
neath the arm, and the two-piece skirt and waist are joined at 
the low line. A blouse body lining can be used. Gingham, 
chintz, linen, linen-finished cottons, fine cotton crepe, crepe 
voile, Canton crepe, crepe meteor, crepe satin, crepe de Chine, 
taffeta, satin and foulard are suitable materials. The attrac¬ 
tiveness of the bosom front is emphasized when contrasting 
materials are used. Lower edge 2^8 yards. 

A 16-year size requires 3 yards of dotted swiss 36 inches 
wide, A yard of organdy 44 inches wide. 

This dress is becoming to misses 16 to 20 years; it is also 


good for small women. 


3133—3181 —The middy blouse, always a becoming costume 
for the young girl, keeps abreast with the present fashions. 
It is now made with the smart wide band at the bottom. 
Linen-finished cottons, jean, twill, khaki, pongee, crepe de 
Chine, serge and flannel are the materials to use. The becom¬ 
ing tarn has a gored crown. It can be made of velours, 
duvetyn, broadcloth, flannel, corduroy, velvet or satin. Iris 
very smart and comfortable to wear and the construction is 
very simple. 

A 17-year size requires 2J4 yards of duck 36 inches wide, M 
yard velvet 36 inches wide for tam. 

The blouse, 3133, is good for girls 6 to 20 years; the tam o’- 
shanter, 3181, is good for misses; it is also becoming to ladies, 
girls and children. 


0 ! 

>ri 


v 
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3134 — The flat-collared, long-sleeved blouse which has prac¬ 
tically received an ovation in the fashion world this season 
makes a very attractive dress when combined with a straight, 
tucked skirt. The blouse closes at the back and it can have a 
blouse body lining, if you think it necessary. Wool jersey, 
crepe de Chine, Canton crepe, taffeta, pongee, satin, crepe 
meteor, linen, linen-finished cottons, smgll-checked gingham 
and light-weight serge are suitable materials to use. The 
collars and cuffs can be in contrast. Lower edge 50 inches. _ 

34 bust or 17-year size requires 3 yards of wool jersey 54 
inches wide, yard of linen 36 inches wide. 

This dress is smart for misses 32 to 34 bust; it is also becom¬ 
ing to ladies. 


3209—10857 —The pointed vestee is particularly effective 
when combined with a tunic open at the front. This little 
dress can be worn bloused or drawn down. The straight skirt 
is sewed to the waist at a rather low line and a blouse body 
lining can be used. Canton crepe, crepe de Chine, taffeta and 
crepe-back satin can be used alone or in two colors. Gingham 
is pretty alone or with linen. The flower border and motifs 
show the effective use of outline or chain-stitch on a back¬ 
ground of one stitch. This design is very easy to work up. 

A 16-year size requires 2yards of organdy 44 inches wide, 
2 yards of taffeta 40 inches wide. Lower edge 49J^ inches. 

This dress is pretty for misses 15 to 20 years; it is also good 
for small women. 


•j 

a 


Other views of these garments are shown on page 77 


3227—3181 —The 4-H Club girls’ uniform of the United St: tes 
Department of Agriculture States-Relation Service is a costume 
that is charmingly youthful yet very practical. The middy 
blouse is always becoming to the young girl. It can be made 
of linen-finished cottons, jean, twills, khaki, serge, flannel or 
pongee. 

The gored tam-o’-shanter is pretty made of velours, duvet yn, 
broadcloth, flannel, corduroy, velvet or satin. 

A 16-year size requires 3J4s yards of drill 36 inches wide; / 
yard velvet 36 inches wide for tam-o’-shanter. 

The uniform, 3227, is suitable for girls, 12 to 18 years; the 
tam-o’-shanter, 3181, is good for misses; it is also pretty t° r 
ladies, girls and children. 
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Dress 3194 
Embroidery 
design 
10833 




Dress 3123 

Embroidery design 10825 Dress 3178 

IF ONE IS VERY YOUNG THE FROCK CAN HANG STRAIGHT 
FROM THE SHOULDER, BUT THE WAISTLINE FALLS 

AS THE YEARS RISE 


3204 —Not only the long body 
line but the long body line in an 
unusual outline is this charming 
frock’s claim for distinction. 
It is that simple slip-over type 
of dress that is so becoming to 
the growing girl. The straight 
skirt is gathered to the long 
body. It is a splendid style 
for gingham, chambray, ratine, 
linen, linen-finished cottons, 
crepe de Chine, taffeta, pongee 
or wool jersey. It is also par¬ 
ticularly effective made in con¬ 
trast. Use taffeta with serge, 
plain silk with plaid silk, cham¬ 
bray with gingham, white cot¬ 
ton or linen with colored cotton 
or linen. The round collar is 
very pretty. 

A 13-year size requires iLs 
yard chambray 32 inches wide, 
V/s yard gingham 32 inches 
wide. 

This dress is smart for girls 
8 to 15 years. 


P4 10833 Bloomers have become decorative as well as 
■f'.;l, for any small girl knows that they add to the charm of 
•ock when they appear in full view below. This little 
_ slips on over the head. The bloomers are separate. It 
Is ry smar t yet delightfully simple to make and comfortable 
o ar. Use chambray, gingham, linen, linen-finished cot- 
cotton poplin, cotton gabardine, Japanese crepe, cotton 
jpl\ handkerchief linen, unbleached muslin, pongee, or 
The friendly chicks worked in contrast add a touch 
or to the frock. They can be embroidered in outline or 
10 ‘d in applique. Either type of handwork is simple. 

J i year size requires 2j^ yards unbleached muslin 36 

r " • ■ wide. 

dress is pretty for little girls 2 to 10 years. 


T3 10825 — Waistlines may fall lower and lower but the 
ear old retains the right to hold hers at Empire height 
1 fiooses, for so placed it is unusually becoming. This lit- 
has quaint puff sleeves and an attractive square-cut 
e The straight skirt is gathered in soft fashion to the 
pi body. Frocks of this kind are very pretty made of 
n ' ,M, k, lawn, dotted swiss, organdy, batiste or dimity. 

: wer sprays which are worked at the hem and on the 
;e Make a very dainty trimming and are very simple to do. 
y in be white on a white frock or worked in self-color on a 
)re frock. Satin-stitch, eyelets and French stemming are 
iroidery stitches used for this design, 
ear size requires \ % yard nainsook 36 inches wide, 
dress is good for little girls 1 to 6 years. 




Dress 3187 


3196 —Since this flat-collared 
slip-over blouse is distinctive 
for its youthful lines, the very 
young girl rightfully seizes 
upon it as a style for herself and 
uses it as part of a frock. The 
collar is cut rather high and is 
very becoming, and cuffs to 
match it are used on either the 
short or long plain sleeve. 

The straight skirt is gathered to 
an underbody. This smart, sim¬ 
ple type of frock can be made 
of linen, linen-finished cottons, 
small-checked gingham, pon¬ 
gee, taffeta, crepe de Chine, 
wool jersey or serge. The 
tucks used on both waist and 
skirt make a very pretty finish. 

A 13-year size requires 3 
yards linen 36 inches wide, 

yard contrasting material 36 Dress 3196 

inches wide for the collar and 

cuffs. 

This dress is becoming to 
girls 6 to 15 years. 


3139 —It is the arrangement of the braid trimming that gives 
the wide girdle effect in this new frock which is cut in one piece. 
It slips on over the head and has an inverted plait at each side. 
This plait allows for a graceful amount of fulness yet retains 
the straight line which is so smart in this type of frock. The 
ribbon sash run through the slashes is a new and very pretty 
effect. A leather belt could be used and the trimming line 
omitted. Linen, linen-finished cottons, Japanese crepe, cot¬ 
ton poplin, gingham, chambray, unbleached muslin, crepe de 
Chine, taffeta and pongee would be good materials to use for 
this dress. 

An 8-year size requires yard of gingham that is 32 
inches wide. 

This dress is pretty for girls 2 to 12 years. 
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3187 — A very charming little frock of taffeta has a soft vestee 
and the quaint puffs below the short sleeves made of chiffon. 
Although very effective in line the construction is of the sim¬ 
plest kind. The skirt is straight and is sewed to the waist 
at the low waistline. The waist ties in a sash at the back, 
giving the graceful draped lines in front. Taffeta, crepe de 
Chine and pongee can be used, and it is also pretty for gingham, 
chambray, linen or linen-finished cottons. The sleeves can be 
made without the puffs if you prefer them that way. Any of 
the fabrics that require frequent tubbing are more practical 
made without the puffs. 

A 14-year size requires 2% yards taffeta 40 inches wide, % 
yard chiffon 40 inches wide. 

This dress is pretty for girls 8 to 15 years. 

Other views of these garments are shown on page 77 
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3178 —The small daughter of the very smart Parisienne is 
often seen in these fascinatingly simple little frocks that hang 
gracefully from the shoulder. The deep bertha collar is not 
only new and becoming but also does away with the necessity 
of a sleeve which is a very cool and pretty arrangement for 
Midsummer. The skirt of this dress is straight and the deep 
scallop outline at the lower edge and on the collar is very 
fashionable. Short sleeves could be used if you preferred 
them to the sleeveless style. Cotton crepe, cotton voile, 
organdy, chambray, gingham, crepe de Chine, taffeta, net 
and Georgette are the materials to use. 

A 6-year size requires 1% yard of net that is 40 inches 
wide. 

This dress is pretty for little girls 1 to 10 years. 
































































































































SMALL GIRLS REPEAT THE MOST SUCCESSFUL LINES OF THEIR MOTHERS 

COSTUMES IN THEIR OWN FROCKS 



Dress 3207 Tam 3181 
Embroidery design 10812 


Dress 3183 

Embroidery design 10677 



Dress 3125 
Embroidery design 1C 69 


Dress 3199 


3151 —A tailored woman in the making is the small girl who 
finds this smart little one-piece frock becoming. The box 
plaits allow for a fashionable and comfortable fulness, yet retain 
the straight-lined silhouette. The arrangement of a plait at 
each side of the front and back suggests the well-liked panel 
effect. The dress closes at the back and has the flat, rather 
high-cut, collar and cuffs to match, which are so new and at¬ 
tractive. The construction of the dress is very simple. _ Use 
gingham, chambray, linen, linen-finished cottons, pique, 
crash, checks or crepe de Chine. The collar and cuffs are 
pretty in white. 

An S-year size requires 234 yards of cotton poplin 36 inches 
wide, 34 yard of pique 36 inches wide. 

This dress is smart for girls 2 to 12 years. 


of frock. It is very pretty finished in collarless style with tl 
short sleeve, but it is also the type of dress with which you coi 
use the rather high flat collar and long sleeves with culls 
match. 

A 6-year size requires 234 yards chambray 32 inches win 
34 yard of chambray 32 inches wide for sash. 

This dress is becoming to girls 2 to 10 years. 


3207—3181—10812 —Charming for the supple figure of the 
growing girl are these soft-bloused lines. The dress is in one 
piece and slips on over the head. It can be made of cotton 
homespun, Japanese crepe, gingham, chambray, linen, linen- 
finished cottons, taffeta, etc. The tam-o’-shanter has a gored 
crown and is smartest in velours, etc. The effective flowers 
which emphasize the blouse line are worked in satin-stitch 
embroidery. The same design could be braided. 

A 12-year size requires 234 yards linen 36 inches wide, the 
tam, girl’s size, 21-inch head measure requires 34 yard satin 36 
or more inches wide. 

The dress, 3207, is pretty for girls 8 to 15 years; the tam, 
31 SI, is good for girls; it is also becoming to ladies, misses and 
children. 


3183 — 10677 — A doll more or less can’t be such a tragedy whi 
one has such attractive little frocks as this in her ward roll 
The short puff sleeves are very cunning and the yoke is 
coming. The fulness can be arranged in an inverted p!" 
under the arm, the lower edge being straight, or you could 
a gored underarm seam. Use nainsook, lawn, batiste, i -tto 
voile, dimity, dotted swiss, mull, handkerchief linen ai 
flouncing. Fine flower sprays are used on the yoke. Th 
can be worked in self-color in a combination of eyelet, sati 
stitch and French stemming. This type of embroidery 
used on many of the finest French frocks and is very exquisii 

A 3-year size requires 134 yard batiste 40 inches wide. 

This dress is pretty for children J4 to 5 years; it is also prell 
for infants. 


Dress 3185 


3131 — There is no such thing as the awkward age since these 
delightful straight-lined, long-bodied frocks have come into 
vogue. They are very simple in construction and very easily 
made effective with color or fabric combinations. This dress 
slips on over the head and closes on each shoulder. It has a 
straight skirt which is joined to the long body in a deep scallop 
outline. Gingham, chambray, linen-finished cottons, linen, 
cotton poplin, cotton homespun, pongee, taffeta, check silk 
and plaid silk are the materials to use. Chambray could be 
combined with gingham or plaid silk with serge. Cotton voile 
and fine cotton crepe are also pretty. 

A 13-year size requires 134 yard of linen 36 inches wide, 1 34 
yard cretonne 32 or 36 inches wide. 

This dress is pretty for girls S to 15 years. 


3185—Fashion seems to have inexhaustible ideas for the one- 
piece frock. In an unusually smart model the hips are ex¬ 
tended in a very pretty way and there is a new bloomer ar¬ 
rangement underneath the tuck at the lower edge. The dress 
could be made without the lower part in bloomer style, if you 
preferred. Gingham, chambray, linen, linen-finished cottons, 
cotton poplin and pongee are the best materials for this type 


3151 



3183 





3185 







3207 3125 



3131 


3199 


3199 — Paris talks of the Russian closing and the young si 
in her early teens finds that is just the line she needs to ma 
her simple long-bodied frock distinctive, and she according] 
marks it with large buttons. The skirt is straight and soil 
gathered to the body at the low waistline. It is a splendl 
dress for gingham, chambray, ratine, linen, linen-finishi 
cottons, crepe de Chine, taffeta, pongee or wool jersey. It 
also particularly effective when made up in contrasting fabric 
Use taffeta with serge, plain silk with plaid silk, chambri 
with gingham or white cotton or linen with colored cotton i 
linen. 

A 14-year size requires 3J4 yards gingham 27 inches wid 
34 yard organdy 40 inches wide. 

This dress is smart for girls 8 to 15 years. 


3125 — 10699 — Waistlines may sink lower and lower but tl 
four-year old remains true to her first love, the Empii 
for she knows that it is delightfully becoming. This is a vei 
dainty little frock and is very simple in its construction, h 
straight skirt is gathered to the deep yoke and the collar is ci 
square in front and finished in a deep point at the back 1 
dimity, lawn, nainsook, batiste, cotton voile, fine cotton crep 
crepe de Chine, taffeta, pongee or gingham. The butteri 
make a very effective trimming for a frock of this type, ft 
can be worked up in contrast in outline, satin-stitch, i reW 
stemming or eyelet embroidery. 

A 4-year size requires 124 yard of dotted swiss 36 incK 
wide, 24 yard of organdy 40 inches wide. 

This dress is pretty for little girls 2 to 6 years 
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Dress 3136 


Combination 3195 
Embroidery design 10746 


Negligee 3210 
Embroidery design 10211 


Chemise 3201 


Negligee 3223 


THE WELL-GROOMED WOMAN CAREFULLY CONSIDERS THE PERSONAL SIDE OF THE WARDROBE 


3136— The well-dressed woman takes as much care in select¬ 
ing her house frocks as she does her street costumes. A 
dress that is most becoming yet very simple to make and 
practical in line is this one-piece model. It has a full-length 
vest front and a most attractive yoke. It is a comfortable 
dress to wear and an easy one to launder. White collar and 
iffs on a dark cotton are always refreshing in appearance. 
1 Ingham, chambray, galatea, seersucker, cotton poplin, 
linen-finished cottons and madras are the materials to use. 
ou can finish the sleeve in either the long or shorter length. 
A 36 bust requires 5 yards of gingham 27 inches wide, 
: 2 yard of linen-finished cotton 36 inches wide. Lower edge 
1 % yard. 

This dress is suitable for ladies 32 to 52 bust. 


195— 10746 —Many of the French combinations are made in 
lis new step-in fashion which simplifies the construction, as 
it does away with buttons or fasteners of any sort, and allows 
a certain soft fulness which is very graceful. This garment 
is a combination of chemise and drawers. It can have this 
rounded top which gives the effect of a yoke or it can be fin¬ 
ished straight across the top in camisole style. Nainsook, 
long-cloth, batiste, handkerchief linen, cotton voile, mull, 
crepe de Chine and Georgette are the materials to use. The 
yoke effect is trimmed with dainty flower sprays. They are 
worked in white in eyelets, satin-stitch and French stem¬ 
ming. It is the type of design that works up very quickly. 

\ 36 bust requires 2p6 yards of batiste 36 inches wide. 

This combination is pretty for ladies 32 to 4S bust. 


3 10 — 10211 —A charming negligee that is a comfort as well 
as a delight to wear is made on very simple lines. It is cut 
I in one piece and has an interesting wide sleeve arrangement. 
5 >road sash ties at the side and takes care of the soft, grace¬ 
ful fulness. This is an unusually cool type of negligee for 
Summer. It can be made of cotton crepe, cotton voile, 
dotted swiss, crepe de Chine, wash silk, wash satin, taffeta, 
sill: mull and Georgette. The chrysanthemums make a very 
elective trimming and work up quickly. They are carried 
out in satin-stitch and seeding embroidery. 

' 36 bust requires yards of crepe de Chine 40 inches 
Wi )e. Lower edge \ % yard. 

his negligee is very lovely for ladies 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. 



Knickers 3197 





3136 


3195 
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3201 


3223 


3201 — The underhung secret of many a successful French 
costume is this chemise with the brassiere top. It is made 
in the new, step-in fashion which simplifies the construction 
considerably. The brassiere closes at the back and the 
straight line across the top is particularly convenient to wear 
under certain types of evening dresses that are cut in this 
fashion. The lines of this garment are simple but very soft 
and graceful. Crepe de Chine, wash satin, radium silk and 
pongee are the materials you would choose if you are using 
silks and handkerchief linen, long cloth and nainsook can 
also be used. 

A 36 bust requires YJ4 yard of crepe de Chine 40 inches 
wide. 

This chemise is pretty for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 


3223 — A new negligee of the simple type is made in kimono 
style and cut in surplice lines. It is very easy to make yet 
most attractive with its well-cut, becoming lines. The long 
collar is very pretty, particularly when it is made of contrast¬ 
ing material with wide cuffs to match. Negligees of this 
type are usually made of crepe de Chine, tub silks and tub 
satin, taffeta, silk mull, cotton crepe, cotton voile and dotted 
swiss. The double button closing is good looking, but it 
could be better with a narrow cord or ribbon if you preferred. 

A 36 bust requires 4 94 yards of cotton crepe 32 inches wide, 
94 yard of contrasting color cotton crepe 32 inches wide. 
Lower edge 2 yards. 

This negligee is very pretty for ladies 32 to 48 inches bust 
measure. 


3197 —With the new silhouette in mind Paris designed these 
knickers. For lines are soft when they are full and narrow 
when they are tailored, both styles requiring the slender lines 
achieved by this narrow knicker. They can be made with a 
reinforced seat and leg, both of which will lengthen the life 
of the garment, but the reinforcement of the leg can be omit¬ 
ted if you do not find it necessary and only the reinforcement 
of the seat used. Crepe de Chine, tub satin, China silk, silk 
jersey, satin, soft fine satin and mercerized fabrics are used 
for this type of knickers. They are very easy to make. 

A 38 hip requires V /2 yard of crepe de Chine 40 inches 
wide. 

These knickers are very good for ladies 35 to 41)H inches 
hip measure. 

































































































































































Why\ou Must Have 
Beautiful Well-kept Hair 
to be Attractive 



E VERYWHERE you go your hair is 
noticed most critically. 

It tells the world what you are. 

If you wear your hair becomingly and always 
have it beautifully clean and well-kept, 
it adds more than anything else to your 
attractiveness. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck, it is 
simply a matter of care. 

Study your hair, take a hand mirror and 
look at the front, the sides, and the back. 
Try doing it up in various ways. See just 
how it looks best. 

A slight change in the way you dress your 
hair, or in the way you care for it, makes all 
the difference in the world in its appearance. 

In caring for the hair, shampooing is 
always the most important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out the 
real life and lustre, natural wave and color, 
and makes your hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis¬ 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will be 
glossy, smooth and bright, delightfully 
fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it 
cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali in ordinary soaps 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating people use 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This 
clear, pure and entirely grcaseless product 
cannot possibly injure and it does not dry 
the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter 
how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful you 
can make your hair look, just 

Follow This Simple Method 

F IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 
water. Then apply a little Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo, rubbing it in thor¬ 
oughly all over the scalp and throughout the 


entire length, down to the ends of the hair. 

Rub the Lather in Thoroughly 

T WO or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly 
with the finger tips, so as to loosen the 
dandruff and small particles of dust and dirt 
that sticks to the scalp. 

When you have done this, rinse the hair 
and scalp thoroughly, using clear, fresh, 
warm water. Then use another application 
of Mulsified. 

You can easily tell, when the hair is per¬ 
fectly clean, for it will be soft and silky in 
the water. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 

T HIS is very important. After the final 
washing the hair and scalp should be 
rinsed in at least two changes of good warm 
water and followed with a rinsing in cold water. 

After a Mulsified shampoo, you will find 
the hair will dry quickly and evenly and 
have the appearance of being much thicker 
and heavier than it is. 

If you want to always be remembered for 
your beautiful well-kept hair, make it a rule 
to set a certain day each week for a Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. 

This regular weekly 
shampooing will keep 
the scalp soft, and the 
hair fine and silky, 
bright, fresh looking and 
fluffy, wavy and easy to 
manage, and it will be 
noticed and admired by 
everyone. 

You can get Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 
at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter. A 
4-ounce bottle should last 
for months. 

Splendid for Children. 

Fine for Men. 


WAT K I N S 




Your Hair Should be Dressed so as to Emphasize Your Best Lines and 

Reduce Your Worst Ones 


Begin by studying your profile. If you have a pug nose, do not put your hair on the top of your head; if you 
have a round, fat face, do not fluff your hair out too much at the sides; if your face is very thin and long, 
then you should fluff your hair out at the sides. The woman with the full face and double chin should wear 
her hair high. All these and other individual features must be taken into consideration in selecting the 
proper hair dr ess. Above all, simplicity should prevail. You are always most attractive when your hair 
looks most natural—when it looks most like you. 


UNDERWEAR THAT IS DAINTY 
AS WELL AS PRACTICAL 


9222—3192—10817— A new de¬ 
parture in bloomers is this yoke 
front which does away with any 
fulness. Both leg and seat of 
these bloomers can be reinforced, 
or the seat only, if you prefer. 
The French chemise can be made 
of batiste, nainsook, etc. It is fin¬ 
ished with an embroidered scallop 
edge and trimmed with fine flower 
sprays. These sprays are worked 
in a combination of eyelets and 
French stemming. 

36 bust, 38 hip requires 2% yards 
of batiste 36 inches wide, 2y§ yards 
of crepe de Chine 40 inches wide. 

The chemise, 

9222, is good for 
ladies 32 to 46 
bust; the bloomers, 

3192, are suitable 
for ladies 35 to 
49 Yi hip. 




, Pajamas 3221 
E mbroidery design 
10812 


Chemise 

9222 

Bloomers 

3192 

Embroidery 

design 

10817 


3221 — 10812 —Many women find that 
pajamas make a delightful lounging- 
robe as well as a sleeping garment. 
These pajamas are very simple in 
construction but they can be finished 
in a most attractive way. Use cotton 
voile, cotton crepe, batiste, nainsook 
long-cloth, mull, dimity, mercerized 
fabrics, crepe de Chine, tub satin, tub 
silk or pongee. The embroidery on 
the collar is a very pretty rose design 
worked up in satin-stitch to match 
the color of the contrasting binding 
It could be done in outline stitch. 

36 bust requires yards of wash 
satin 36 inches wide. 

These pajamas are good for ladies 
32 to 44 bust. 


3200—10830— A nightgown that is very easy 
to make and that can be dainty as well as 
practical is this sack-style model. It can be 
collarless and have a short sleeve, or it can 
have the long sleeve and rather high-cut, 
flat collar. Muslin, nainsook and long- 
cloth are the materials you would use at this 
season of the year. A touch of hand-work 
is very effective on this type of gown. You 
can scallop the neck outline and edge of the 
sleeves and embroider the pocket. 

This type of design is worked out 
in a combination of eyelets, satin- 
stitch and French-knot embroi¬ 
dery. 

3*6 bust requires 3% yards of 
long-cloth 40 inches wide. 

This nightgown is good 
ladies 32 to 48 bust. 



3221 


9222 


3192 



Nightgown 

3200 

Embroidery 

design 

10830 


3200 
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ATTRACTIVE WAYS OF MAKING 
SOME ESSENTIAL GARMENTS 



Pajamas 3191 


Night-drawers 3189 


I >1 — Sleep comes readily to the little girl who has in view the 
I spect of donning these very new, attractive pajamas. It is a 
a ndid type of sleeping-garment for a child and one that is very 
pie in its construction. Nainsook, long-cloth, cotton crepe, 
d lity and crepe de Chine are the best materials to use. 

v 10-year size requires 2% yards madras 32 inches wide, yard 
p in white material 32 inches wide. 

These pajamas are suitable for girls 2 to 14 years. 


3[ ^9— One is sure to have a large following of delighted dolls if 
si leads the bedtime march in these new night-drawers. Simple 
| construction, they are very pretty with their square yoke and 
t full lines. Nainsook, muslin, cambric and dimity can be used 
this garment. 

I \ 7-year size requires 2% yards flowered cotton crepe 32 inches 

lide. 

1 these night-drawers are good for children 1 to 13 years. 



Rompers 3180 
Embroidery design 
10833 



3180—10833— Your young hopeful 
leads a merry life when he is dressed in 
rompers because he not only looks his 
best but feels his best in this delightful 
garment which is so comfortable to get 
about in. These rompers are very 
simple in construction. They can be 
finished with a round or square-cut 
neck or the flat collar. The opening 
across the bottom is well liked. Use 
gingham, chambray, madras, dimity, 
seersucker, heavy cotton crepe, linen- 
finished cottons, cotton poplin and 
cotton gabardine. The early bird, 
which with the first worm is strolling 
across the front of these rompers, can 
be worked in outline stitch. It could 
also be worked in applique. Both are 
very simple types of hand-work. 

A 2-year size requires lj/g yard 
chambray 32 inches wide. 

These rompers are pretty for chil¬ 
dren 1 to 3 years. 


3203—10624 —Even your youngest 
daughter realizes that she must begin 
at the bottom if she would make her 
wardrobe a success. She can have 
any number of these delightful en¬ 
velope chemises because they are so 
simple to make and so easy to launder. 
The neck outline can be this pretty 
rounded style, the square-cut line or 
the camisole line which is straight 
across the top. Nainsook, long-cloth, 
batiste, mull, cotton voile, cotton 
crepe, dimity, crepe de Chine and tub 
satin can be used for this type of 
chemise. The edges of the chemise 
have a scalloped outline which is 
worked in buttonhole-stitch and the 
bow-knot can be done in cut-work 
which is very exquisite for lingerie. 

A 13-year size requires 2 yards ba¬ 
tiste 36 inches wide. 

This envelope chemise is pretty for 
girls 3 to 19 years. 



Watch Them 

These delightful effects on teeth 


You are welcome to this ten-day 
test, and every effect will delight you. 
Then you will know the modern way 
to whiter, safer teeth. 

Millions now use this method. Lead-' 
ing dentists everywhere advise it. The 
benefits are too apparent to dispute. 
If you do not know them, let this test 
bring them to you. 

That dingy film 

Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. You can feel it with your tongue. 
It clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. Old brushing methods do not 
effectively combat it. So much remains 
to, night and day, threaten damage to 
the teeth. 

Film absorbs stains, making the 
teeth look dingy. It often forms the 
basis of tartar. It holds food substance 


which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor¬ 
rhea. Thus most tooth troubles are 
now traced to film, and those troubles 
have been constantly increasing. 

Now we combat it 

Dental science, after diligent re¬ 
search, has found ways to combat film 
day by day. Careful tests have amply 
proved their efficiency. Now they are 
widely adopted, half the world over, 
largely by dental advice. 

The methods are embodied in a mod¬ 
ern tooth paste — Pepsodent. And glis¬ 
tening teeth seen in every circle indi¬ 
cate its users. 


Essential aids to Nature 


Pepsodent brings three other effects 
which might come from proper diet. 
But the average diet is defective. A 
tooth paste should help rectify the de¬ 
fects. 

Pepsodent stimulates the salivary 
flow — Nature’s great tooth-protecting 
agent. It multiplies the starch digest- 
ant in the saliva, to digest starch de¬ 
posits—another tooth enemy. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, to neutralize the acids which 
cause tooth decay. Pepsin is also in¬ 
cluded. Thus every application fights 
film, the starch-coats and the acids as 
old ways never did. To millions it has 
brought a new dental era. 

Cut out the coupon — now, before 
you forget it—and learn what these 
benefits mean. 



The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, which brings five desired effects. 
Approved by modern authorities and now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere. All druggists supply the large tubes. 


See Them Whiten 

Send this coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 
You will know then what really 
clean teeth mean. 


10-Day Tube Free 0 

THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 

Dept. 834, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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MIDSUMMER FROCKS ARE BEADED AND EMBROIDERED WITH SIMPLE, EFFECTIVE DESIGN! 


CLEAR YOUR 
COMPLEXION 



CUTICURA 
* SOAP * 


This fragrant super-creamy 
emollient for cleansing, puri¬ 
fying and beautifying the skin 
and complexion tends to pro¬ 
mote and maintain skin purity, 
skin comfort and skin health 
if used for every-day toilet 
purposes. Largest selling 
complexion and skin soap in 
the world. Sold everywhere. 

IWP-Cuticura Toilet Trio" 5 *! 

Consisting of Cuticura Soap to cleanse and 
purify, Cuticura Ointment to soothe and 
heal, and Cuticura Talcum to powder and 
perfume. Everywhere for 25c. Sample each 
free by mail. Address postal: Cuticura 
Labora tories, Dept. AA, Malden, Mass. 
UJS(5"*Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. 


Bring Out the 
TiidaenBeaut^ 


Beneath that soiled, dis¬ 
colored, faded or aged com¬ 
plexion is one fair to look upon. 

Mercolized Wax 

gradually, gently absorbs the 
devitalized surface skin, reveal¬ 
ing the young, fresh, beautiful skin 
underneath. Used by refined women 
who prefer complexion of true natu¬ 
ralness. Have you tried it? 

Mercolized Wax C beautifier) . . 95c 
Powdered Saxolite {for wrinkles) 75c All 

Phelactine (hair remover) ... $1 Drug Stores 

Powdered Tarkroot (face rester) $1 and Toilet 

Dearborn Supply Co., 5 N. La Salle St., Chicago Counters 


U/am«am W Corset Comfort 

Womenl Guaranteed! 

This Corset Sent on Trial 

Have better health -perfect corset 
comfort—an ideal figure without tight 
lacing by wearing the wonderful 

M & K SSL 

Its patented, scientifically construct¬ 
ed Uplift belt gently lifts and supports 
the abdomen in its natural position. 
Stops backaches, headaches, bearing 
down pains and tired-out feeling. 

Reduces stout figures— supports the 
slender. Thousands of women would wear 
no other. Doctors prescribe it. Dressmak¬ 
ers like it. Write for Trial Offer, illustrated 
description and expert confidential advice. 
Address me personally. (16) 

KATHERINE KELLOGG 

M & K CORSET CO. 

145 Kellogg Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 
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Embroidery design 10911 


10909 —The all-over effect is a very fashionable one for 
costume trimming and although fundamentally simple 
because of the great quantity of it used on a single gar¬ 
ment it often includes an interesting combination of 
stitches that is charming in effect. There is this new de¬ 
sign which has a background of spider-like motifs which 
can be worked up in bead embroidery or French knots. 
On this are worked large rose motifs which are carried out 
in outline embroidery, chain-stitch or braiding. Embroi¬ 
dery of this kind is seen on many of the new frocks and 
skirts and it is also used on many of the smartest blouses 
and hats. The design can be adapted to 2^ yards of 
banding 28A inches wide and 2A yards of banding A of 
an inch wide. 


10911 —Many of the new costume embroideries are effect¬ 
ively arranged so as to cover a great part of the frock. 
Trimming, such as this, although elaborate in appearance 
does not take much time or skill to work up, for it can be 
carried out in one-stitch or bugle beads. This type of 
hand-work is very smart this season and unusually simple 
to do. It can be worked in these scroll-like motifs and 
scalloped outline banding. Embroidery of this kind is 
used on blouses, skirts and hats as well as frocks. The 
design can be adapted to 2 A yards of banding 6A inches 
wide, 2 A yards of edging 1 A inch wide, 3 motifs 18A x 7 
inches and 6 corners ISA x 9A inches. 
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Embroidery design 10909 


10910 —The sheer beauty of the Midsummer frock is a 
hanced by the exquisite type of handwork, such as thi 
wild-rose design. It can be carried out in beads, if }' 0 
like, or it can be done in French knots if embroidery 
more suited to your fabric than beading. The be:>dwo[ 
is particularly lovely on the transparent Georgette, chi 
fons and voiles and weights down these very light m tena 
in an attractive way. The design itself, although cleligk* 
fully pretty is really very simple to do. The d uferen 
motifs and bandings can be arranged on frocks, blouses« 
skirts. The design can be adapted to 5A yards 0 bano 
ing 5A inches wide. 5A yards of banding 1A inch 
6 motifs 11 x 4 inches, 12 motifs 4 inches in diameto 
6 motifs 7A x 4A inches and 3 neck outlines. 


Beading design 10910 

























































FILET CROCHET AND EMBROIDERY COMBINE FORCES TO CAPTURE NEW HONORS 

FOR HOUSEHOLD LINENS 



10908 —The Summer months with their more frequent 
leisure hours offer to many women the opportunity of 
replenishing their linen closets and venturing forth to 
attain embroidered bedspreads and such things which 
have always been dear to their hearts, but which they 
have never found time to do. These bedspreads al¬ 
though elaborate in effect have been simplified to a great 
extent. One of the newest bedspreads shows a delight¬ 
ful combination of filet crochet medallions and eyelets 
or satin-stitch, French stemming, outline or lazy-daisy 
embroidery. The filet medallion is very simple to 
make. The design can be adapted to a circle 24 inches 
in diameter for the center of a single, three-quarter or 
double bed and 8 motifs and a filet medallion. 


10906 —Fine table linens are the right of every woman 
because they are not so much a matter of expense as 
they are of time in making and thought in selection. 
The new trend of things in embroidery seems to be 
toward the simple so one can get very lovely effects now 
that take practically no time and very little skill. A 
very pretty centerpiece shows the new combination of 
filet crochet and line, flowerlike sprays. The filet 
medallions are very easy to make and the embroidery is 
done|in eyelets, satin-stitch, French stemming and 
scalloping. The design can be adapted to a centerpiece 
36 inches in diameter and as many medallions as you 
care to use. 


Embroidery design 10908 


10907—If you make your bed covering with the new combina¬ 
tion of filet crochet and fine embroidery, you will want such 
accessories as your bureau scarf and pincushion, which is 
usually covered with linen or some fabric to match the scarf, 
trimmed in the same way. Eyelets, satin-stitch, French 
stemming and scalloping are used for the dainty flower sprays 
and the inserted medallions are of filet crochet which you will 
find is very easy to do. The design can be adapted to a scarf 
63 inches long (or shorter if you like) and 20 inches wide, 2 
square pincushions and any number of filet medallions that 
you care to use. 


Embroidery design 10906 


Embroidery design 10907 
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Before Your Dip 

You should remove unsightly 
hair from any part of the ex¬ 
posed body with DeMiracle, 
because it is the safest, nicest, 
cleanliest and easiest way to re¬ 
move hair from face, neck, 
arms, underarms or limbs. 

When you use DeMiracle there is no 
mussy mixture to apply or wash off. 
It is ready for instant use and is the 
most economical because there is no 
waste. Simply wet the hair with this 
nice, original, sanitary liquid and it 
is gone. 

Write for free book. 

Three Sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 

At all toilet counters or direct from us 

in plain Wrapper, on receipt of 63c, 

$1.04 or$2.08, which includes VUarTax. 


D/J1U 


iraci 

Dept. 26-C,Park Ave. and 129th St., New York ^ 
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Arman d 

COLD CREAM POWDER 

In VIte-LITTLE ■ PINK &> WHITE ■ BOXES 

No one — neither we nor 
anybody else—can tell you 
how much you will like 
Armand. You will have to 
try it yourself to find out! 

And that’s all we ask you 
to do—just try it once! You 
will love its delicate fra¬ 
grance, velvety smoothness 
and wonderful invisible 
clinginess. 

Ask any woman who uses 
Armand what she thinks of 
it. Then buy a box today— 
Armand Cold Cream Pow¬ 
der, $1; Armand Bouquet, 
50c; Rouge, 50c, in a dainty 
metal box; CompactePowder, 
50c; and Cold Cream, 50c 
per jar. Or send us 15c for 
three samples of powder. 
Address 

ARMAND—Des Moines 

Canadian customers should address 
ARMAND, LTD., St. Thomas, Ont. 


















































































































































"Each man’s fireside is his Golden Milestone— 
Is the central point, from which he measures 
Every distance through the world around him.” 



Illustration from The House Beautiful 


Do You Make Your Home a Golden Milestone? 

Whether it is extensive or simple, your house may radiate with the 
cheer and comfort of the most attractive place in the world a real home. 

But even with the best intentions, noble efforts toward this end often 
are wasted—through lack of knowledge. 

The House Beautiful Magazine 

Supplies continuous and valuable information on all matters regarding 
the home, outside or inside. It is beautifully illustrated, entertaining 
and instructive. 

Special Short Term Offer—To New Subscribers — Four Months $1.00 

Regular Rate, $4.00 per Year Foreign Postage $1.00, Canadian 50c, per Year 

Sample Copy Supplied Free on Request 

Published Under the Same Management as the Atlantic Monthly 
10 Depot Street , Concord , N. H. 8 Arlington Street , Boston, Mass . 


The House Beautiful Magazine Name 

(Published at 1ft Depot Street, Concord, N. H.) 

8 Arlington Street. Boston, 17, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find *$1.00 for a trej t_ 
Trial (New) Subscription, for Four Months. 

Or: t $4.00 for Fourteen Months (New or Town 
Renewal). 

* Foreign Postage 34c, Canadian 17c, extra. o, , 

t Foreign Postage $1.17, Canadian, 58c, extra. - 
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If Short Hairs Bother You 
—Wear a Fashionette! 


S HORT hairs are new hairs—and 
of course we’re glad to see them 
-—but they certainly do work havoc 
with a trim coiffure. They straggle 
over collars, blow in our eyes, and 
make us despair of ever attaining 
that well-groomed look that every 
woman wants. 

Smart hairdressers discovered long 
ago that there was just one sure remedy 
for short hairs—a well-shaped hair net 
matched to the hair and so fine as to 
be invisible. 

Carefully arranged hair is a great 
asset both socially and in business. 
Experiment till you have learned just 
how to adjust your Fashionette and 
then make it a habit to keep your hair 
always at its best. 

Fashionettes match every shade 
of hair and are made in shapes that 
preserve the naturalness of every 


style of coiffure. You will find them 
in department stores, specialty shops, 
and good drug stores everywhere. 
Usual shades, 15 c each, white or 
gray, 30c. 

Buy them by the dozen. 

Send for Colonial Quality Booklet. 


SAMSTAG’S, 1200 Broadway, New York 



cjqsnio 

Invisible HAIR 



Alabastine 

INSTEAD OF KALSOMINE OR WALL PAPER. 

Alabastine beautifies your walls—modernizes your home, and conduces 
to the health of your family. Alabastine is durable, sanitary, economical; 
for interior surfaces, plaster, or wallboard—in full five-pound packages, 
directions on package; mixes with cold water. All Alabastine packages 
have cross and circle printed in red. 

ALABASTINE CO., 493 Grandville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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OTHER VIEWS ARE SHOWN ON FIGURES 
ON PAGES 6 5, 6 6, 6 7, 6 8 AND 69 

Other views of these garments are shown on page 65 



3142 




3202 



3215 3132 3130 


3211 


Other views of these garments are shown on pages 66 and 67 
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3219 
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How your hair 

can be more beautiful 


Senorita: Astyleofhair 
dress seen often on the 
streets of old Madrid. 
Especially pleasing and 
smart if you are of the 
Latin type. 


If you will follow these simple 
rules you will soon see a great im¬ 
provement in the looks and “feel” 
of your hair: 

Keep the scalp clean. Shampoo 
the head once a week. Brush the 
hair regularly twice a day with a 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor Hair 
Brush. This Brush is called “Pen- 
e-tra-tor” because its long, stiff 
bristles (tightly set into a patented 
aluminum face) make it easy to 
separate the hair as you brush it. 
The bristles smooth out all kinks 


and snarls. They really penetrate 
between the strands, brushing and 
exercising both the hair and the 
scalp. Your hair soon takes on 
new “life” and has that beautiful 
lustre so desirable in modern hair 
dressing. 

Made by the same people who 
make the famous Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush. Always packed in a 
yellow box. Ask your dealer — 
and begin at once to give your hair 
the care and treatment that will im¬ 
prove its looks. 


Send for interesting FREE booklet , ‘ 1 Ideas about Hair Dressing ” 

Florence Manufacturing Go., Florence, Mass. 

Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 
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Shopping for meat 

Shopping—downright, earnest, wide-awake shopping— 
gives the satisfaction of saving money. 

You fare forth in search of clothing, dress goods, hats, 
furniture, household needs, shoes, what not, and, if success¬ 
ful, come home tired but content. 

You can find the same pleasure, the same joys of search 
and discovery, the same satisfying sense of wifely thrift, 
in daily shopping for your meats. 

Every day one of the dealers in your neighborhood is 
likely to have something choice and special for you, if you 
are there to see it—an extra-value, cheaper cut of beef, a 
finer lot of lamb than usual, perhaps a tid-bit that will 
suggest an entire menu to you—something to surprise 
and delight the family. There usually are delicious, 
money-saving cuts and many women do not know about 
them. 

And think of all the planning it saves! Think of all the sug¬ 
gestions for meals, before your eyes, in your dealer’s shopl 

It is a simple matter to learn about meats—much easier, 
for instance, than to learn how to know good silk. 

Swift & Company’s meats are reliable, prepared with the 
greatest care under ideal conditions of cleanliness, with 
government inspection, and watched over zealously by 
us until the meat is in your dealer’s ice-box. 


Our best hams, “Swift’s Premium,” may be readily iden¬ 
tified by the brand and the blue “not necessary to par¬ 
boil” tag. Swift’s Silverleaf Brand Pure Lard is put up 
in plainly printed tin pails and cartons. Swift’s Premium 
Frankfurts are most seasonable at this time. These 
brands are readily identified and assure you of quality. 

Swift & Company, U. S. A. 

Founded 1868 

A nation-wide organization owned by more than 40,000 shareholders 
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WELL-CUT, SIMPLY CON¬ 
STRUCTED CLOTHES FOR 
THE MEN 



Suit 3208 


Suit 3205 

3205 —The sailor suit always makes an attractive 
and becoming costume tor the small boy, and this 
model that has the middy blouse which slips on over 
the head is unusually good-looking. The trouseis 
straight. Galatea, repp, poplin, chambray, 
madras, linen-finished cottons and pongee are the 
materials to use at this season. 

A 9 -year size requires 2 % yards drill 36 inches 
wide, jkg yard contrasting drill 36 inches wide. 
This suit is good for little boys 3 to 12 years. 

3079 — A new departure in the world of a small boy’s 
clothes is this suit with its rather long belted blouse 
The trousers are straight and the construction is 
very simple. It is very easy for a little boy to get in 
and out of this type suit unaided. Chambray, linen, 
pongee, cotton gabardine, cotton poplin and piq 16 
are the materials to use. 

A 5-year size requires 2 yards chambray 32 inches 
wide, Jhg yard contrasting chambray 32 inches wide, 
This suit is splendid for little boys 2 to 7 years. 


3208 — When one’s suit is so very good- 
looking he makes sure of it by buttoning 
the different parts together. Here the 
becoming little waist which has the new 
vest front and flat collar is buttoned on 
to the straight trousers. Galatea, linen- 
finished cottons, poplin, chambray, serge 
or gabardine are the best materials to use. 

A 4-year size requires 1 % yard linen 
36 inches wide, yard batiste 36 inches 
wide. 

This suit is becoming to little boys 
2 to 7 years. 

3153 — In a pair of well-cut pajamas the 
front jand trousers are cut in one piece. 
This makes the construction very simple 
and also makes it an unusually easy gar¬ 
ment to put on and take off. Pajamas of 
this type often have the leg and sleeve cut 
in shorter length. Use madras, crepes, 
percale, pongee, fine cottons, muslin, wash 
silks and outing flannel. 

A 38-breast measure requires 4H yards 
madras 32 inches wide. 

These pajamas are good for men 36 to 
48 breast measure; they are also good for 
boys. 




3208 


3079 


3205 
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She seems the only one in the world to him. Her lc 
him—her beauty captivates. Best of all, she will alw; 
girlish to him, for she has the secret of instant and 
She uses a complete “Pompeian Bee 

First, a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY 
Cream (vanishing). It softens the skin and 
holds the powder. Then apply Pompeian 
BEAUTY Powder. It makes the skin beau¬ 
tifully fair and adds the charm of fragrance. 

Now a touch of Pompeian BLOOM for 
youthful color. Do you know that a bit of 
color in the cheeks makes the eyes sparkle? 

Lastly, dust over again with the powder, to 
subdue the Bloom. Presto ! The face is 
beautified and youth-i-fxed in an instant! 

(Above 3 articles may be used separately 
or together. At all druggists, 60c each.) 

TRY NEW POWDER SHADES. The 


correct powaer shade is more important 
than the color of dress you wear. Our new 
NATURELLE shade is a more delicate 
tone than our Flesh shade, and blends ex¬ 
quisitely with a medium complexion. Our 
new RACHEL shade is a rich cream tone 
for brunettes. See offer on coupon. 

Pompeian BEAUTY Powder—naturelle, 
rachel, flesh, white. Pompeian BLOOM— 
light, dark, medium. Pompeian MASSAGE 
Cream (60c), for oily skins; Pompeian 
NIGHT Cream (50c), fo r dry skins; 
Pompeian FRAGRANCE (30c), a talcum 
with a real perfume odor. 

Marguerite Clark Art Panel—5 Samples Sent With It 

Miss Clark posed especially for this 1921 Pompeian Beauty Art Panel entitled, “Absence 
Can Not Hearts Divide. The rare beauty and charm of Miss Clark are revealed in dainty 
colors. Size, 28x7 4 inches. Price, 10c Samples of Pompeian Day Cream, Powder and 
Bloom, Night Cream and Fragrance (a talcum powder) sent with the Art Panel. With these 
samples you can make many interesting beauty experiments. Please tear off coupon now. 

THE POMPEIAN COMPANY, 2099 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 

Also Made in Canada 


Don’t Envy Beauty 
— Use Pompeian” 


TEAR OFF NOW 

To mail or for Pompeian shopping-hint in purse 

THE POMPEIAN COMPANY 

2099 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 

Gentlemen: I enclose a dime for the 1921 Marguerite 
Clark Panel. Also please send the 5 samples. 


GUARANTEE 

The name Pompeian 
on any package is 
your guarantee of 
quality and safety. 
Should you not be 
completely satisfied, 
the purchase price 
will be gladly refund¬ 
ed by The Pompeian 
Co., at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Name. 


Absence Can Not 
Hearts Divide” 


Address. 


Naturelle shade powder sent unless you write another below 
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For your special type of skin— 

there is a special treatment 

Skins differ widely—are you using the right treatment 
for your special type of skin ? 


I F your skin is a constant problem — if you 
cannot keep it smooth and flawless — then 
you may be sure it is because you are not using 
the right treatment for your special type of skin. 

Skins differ widely. A naturally oily skin 
needs a special form of cleansing to counteract 
the tendency to an excess of oil. A pale, sallow 
skin needs a treatment that will stimulate the 
pores and blood vessels. 

No matter what your type of skin happens to 
be — by the right treatment you can overcome 
its defects. For your skin is constantly changing 
— each day old skin dies and new takes its place. 
Give this new skin the special care suited to its 
needs—and see how beautifully soft and fine and 
clear you can make it! 

For an oily skin use this special treatment 
every night: 

First cleanse your skin thoroughly by washing 
it in the usual way with Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
and warm water. Wipe off the surplus moisture, 
but leave the skin slightly damp. Now with warm 
water work up a heavy lather of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap in your hands. Apply it to your face 
and rub it into the pores thoroughly, with an 
upward and outward motion. Rinse with warm 
water, then with cold. If possible, rub your face 
for a few minutes with a piece of ice. 


“Your Treatment for One Week” 

Send 25c for a miniature set of Woodbury’s skin preparations, 
ntaining your complete Woodbury treatment for one week. In 
you will find the treatment booklet, "A Skin You Love to 
Duch;” a trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap; a sample 
be of the new Woodbury Facial Cream; and samples of Wood- 
iry’s Cold Cream and Facial Powder. Write today for this 
ecial outfit. Address The Andrew Jergcns Co., 1908 Spring; 
rove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. If you live in Canada, address The 
3 drew Jergens Co., Limited, 1908 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario 


For a pale, sallow skin use this new steam 
treatment: 

One or two nights a week, fill your washbowl 
full of hot water — almost boiling hot. Bend over 
the top of the bowl and cover your head' and the 
basin with a heavy bath towel, so that no steam 
can escape. Steam your face for thirty seconds. 
Now lather a hot cloth with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. With this, wash your face thoroughly, rub¬ 
bing the lather well into the skin with an upward 
and outward motion. Rinse thoroughly, first with 
warm water, then with cold, and finish by rubbing 
with a piece of ice. 

In addition to the special treatments given 
here for two types of skin — an oily skin and a 
pale, sallow skin — you will find other special 
treatments for all the different types of skin in the 
famous booklet, A Skin You Love to Touch.’’ 
This booklet is wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s today at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter — find the 
treatment recommended for your 
skin and begin using it tonight. 

A 25c cake lasts for a month 
or six w'eeks of any treatment, 
and for general cleansing use. 

The Andrew Jergens Co., Cin¬ 
cinnati, New York and Perth, 

Ontario. 


A-SKIN-YOU // JPH 
love-jo-TOUCH 





$£gP 


If yon have the type of skin that 
is subject to blackheads — find 
the special treatment you need 
on page 3 of the booklet , ‘ ''A Skin 
You Love to Touch." 


If your skin is of the tender , 
sensitive type—learn the right 
treatment for it on page 6 of 
the booklet , “A Skin You Love 
to Touch." 
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Copyright, 1921 , by The Andrew Jergens Co. 

























Marie Abrams 


THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL 


BEGINNING A NEW SERIAL ROMANCE By ZONA GALE 


E 


THE GIRL WHO HATED HER MOTHER 
By SOPHIE KERR 


ARNOLD BENNETT—IRVING BACHELLER 
WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


ADVANCED STYLES FOR YOUR AUTUMN WARDROBE 


wENTY-FI VE 
f-V 7W the copy 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


$2.50 A YEAR 
$3.00 IN CANADA 

















"AND all this glistening, gleaming whiteness isyourwork, Bon Ami! 
xl At your soft touch the dull and dingy becomes the bright and 
shining. You cast your spell upon my grimy tub, and in a moment 
it stands forth like a piece of spotless china—and the nickel-work 
gleams like new silver. 

"Bon Ami—‘Good Friend!’ Your name tells truly what you are, 
and by making easy my task of keeping home-things spic and 
span, you prove it.” 

Bon Ami is also fine for cleaning and polishing 
windows, brass, linoleums and white woodwork. 




Cake or Powder 
whichever you prefer 


‘‘Hasn't Scratched Yet” 
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SEND YOUR SHIPS BACK TO SEA! 


I N THE hour that we wrote this a marked copy of 
The Statist for June came to our desk from a 
friend in London. The Statist is the leading 
spokesman of British business, the champion and 
counseling voice of the Empire’s great earth-end 
venturings by land and sea. It is read in the count¬ 
ing houses of all Christendom. 

So we ask: What can be in the wind when this 
organ of British business counsels the United States 
to give up, as a “hopeless extravagance,” the re¬ 
establishment of a merchant marine? 

“Does the United States require a mercantile ma¬ 
rine? And, if so, for what purpose?” askes The 
Statist; and then, answering itself, it suggests that 
Providence never intended us Americans to be build¬ 
ers and navigators of ships! 

Think of that, you women of America, descendants 
of a sea tribe which only three-score and four years 
ago was the peer of Britain and the marvel of all 
history. Think of it in the light of what began to 
happen with the outbreak of war in 1914, when 
Britain and the rest of the belligerents, whom we had 
permitted to do our carrying since the sixties, with¬ 
drew their ships from the world’s commerce to serve 
their own purposes. 

Have you women of the South forgotten what hap¬ 
pened to your cotton? Have you of the great Mid¬ 
dle West forgotten what happened to the products of 
your rich fields? Have you of the Far West forgotten 
what happened to the fruit of your orchards? Have 
you of the manufacturing districts forgotten what 
happened to the outputs of your industry? Can you 
forget how the railroads moved what you had to sell 
until finally the glutted ports could accept no more 
because the ships of the warring powers were permitted 
by their Governments to carry only what their re¬ 
spective war lords approved? 

Phis matter of ships is a woman’s problem imposed 
upon us by the enfranchisement which we have 
won. It is for us to discuss and to understand if we 
are to fulfil the true duties of American citizenship, 
it is for us to decide, to vote on. It is for us to find 
out how our representatives in the Congress think 
about it, and if they are not thinking intelligently to 
|see that they do, or retire them from our service. 

A STAR-SPANGLED SEA 

j PON the prosperity and independence of America 
depend our prosperity and independence—the 
prosperity and independence of our husbands and 
sons and fathers and brothers. We can not be free 
■inless our men are free. The shackles of the recent 
war years must never touch the arms of American 
|commerce again. 

A’rite to us if you feel that you are in need of 
material to discuss the subject with your congress¬ 
man or your neighbors or in your clubs or granges, 
pri't we will gladly recommend a list of books worth 
F' cry American’s interest. Meanwhile we give you 
urns answer to such counselings as may emanate 
f rum sources like The Statist: 

I welve years of peace, and what is the situation 
p neat Britain? The shipping interest, the cradle 
u Navy, is half ruined. Our commerical mo¬ 
nopoly exists no longer; and thousands of our manu- 
jUuurers are starving or seeking redemption in dis- 
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tant lands. We have closed the Western Indies 
against America from feelings of commercial rivalry. 
Its active seamen have already engrossed an impor¬ 
tant branch of our carrying trade to the Eastern In¬ 
dies. Her starred flag is now conspicuous on every 
sea, and will soon defy our thunder.” 

That quotation is from an editorial printed in the 
London Times in May, 1827. 

We were but an infant in 1827. At the outbreak 
of the Civil War we were mistress of the seas. And 
yet in this year of grace, 1921, London tells us that it 
was never intended by Providence that Americans 
should be builders or navigators of ships. 

What can be in the wind? 

Five Hundred Dollars 

The Editor of The Delineator will pay 
Five Hundred Dollars for an article written by 
a senior of any recognized American woman’s 
college or coeducational institution on “ How I 
Worked My Way Through College.” 

The terms are these — 

The article must not exceed three thou¬ 
sand words in length. 

It must be submitted anonymously on or 
before February 15, 1922, through the 
office of the president or dean of the col¬ 
lege which the student is attending. 

The disclosure of the identity of any 
writer to the editor of THE DELINEATOR 
or the judges she shall select and name 
hereafter will be considered an act of 
elimination. 

BRYN MAWR SERVES 

AN EXPERIMENT of deep significance was 
brought to a conclusion at Bryn Mawr College 
on August tenth. On that day ended the session of 
the first Summer school for women workers in indus¬ 
try ever conducted under the academic auspices of an 
American institution of higher education. And we 
are awaiting with the keenest interest the casting up 
of the results to report them to the readers of The 
Delineator 

As an earnest of our interest and yours in the ex¬ 
periment we offered a prize of two hundred dollars, 
the equivalent of the tuition, for the best paper by a 
student of the school on what it meant to her and 
what she got out of the eight weeks of study. We 
will print this paper in The Delineator as soon as 
its selection makes it available. 

The school opened on June tenth, its avowed pur¬ 
pose being “to offer young women of character and 
ability a fuller special education and an opportunity 
to study liberal subjects, in order that they may 
widen their influence in the industrial world, help in 
the coming social reconstruction, and increase the 
happiness and usefulness of their own lives.” 

The requirements for admission were: Minimum 
age, eighteen, with a preference given to applicants 


between twenty and thirty-five years, inclusive; abil¬ 
ity to read and write English and a common school 
education or its equivalent; good health and sound 
physical condition. Women workers in industry, for 
the purposes of this session, were defined as those 
actually working with the tools of their industry and 
not in a supervisory capacity. Teachers, office em¬ 
ployees, saleswomen in stores and shops, household 
workers and waitresses were excluded. 

The course was elective, but no student was per¬ 
mitted to take more than fourteen hours a week nor 
less than ten. The subjects included English compo¬ 
sition, public speaking, literature, history (political 
and social), the labor movement in the United States, 
industrial organization, physiology and hygiene. 

It was realized by the Joint Administrative Com¬ 
mittee of Bryn Mawr, made up of members of the 
Board of Directors, the faculty, the Alumnae Asso¬ 
ciation and representatives of women in industry, in 
view of the times, that the school might be mistaken 
for or as a vehicle or instrument of propaganda. So 
before its doors were opened it had been decided 
unanimously that “the Summer School shall not be 
committed to any dogma or theory, but shall conduct 
its teaching in a broad spirit of impartial inquiry, 
with absolute freedom of discussion and academic 
freedom of teaching.” 

Bryn Mawr undertook a pioneer educational 
work; for the first time it brought together the 
American college and the industrial worker. The 
results of this experience should enable the college to 
enlarge its enrolment next year, and lead to the es¬ 
tablishment of similar Summer schools throughout 
the land. In education lies the assurance of the 
Republic’s destiny. 

COMING IN OCTOBER 

HTHE October Delineator we are glad to put in 
1 the hands of the reader. Its departments will 
help you to face your problems at home; its fiction 
and articles will take you half around the world. 
It is a door to a greater universe. 

Queens—for example. There are not so many 
queens to-day. When a great and good queen, like 
Marie of Roumania comes to America, as she is com¬ 
ing this Fall, the American people want to know her 
story. She is one of the most romantic and coura¬ 
geous figures in Europe to-day, persistently brave 
and proud through a war that defeated but never 
conquered her people. Stephane Lauzanne has writ¬ 
ten a persona] record of her, from the time she was a 
little girl down to to-day, when she is working to 
help her country through the distress of post-war 
Europe. 

The wisest old man in the Orient is Wu Ting Fang. 
For October he has written an article on the Oriental 
woman. To-day’s Chinese girl comes to America 
to college. How is she standing the process? Wu 
Ting Fang has written acutely and humorously 
about the new Chinese “female”—as he calls her. 

Fiction includes a brilliant new story by John 
Galsworthy, another of Fanny Heaslip Lea’s romantic 
stories, the second part of Zona Gale’s new novel, and 
Arnold Bennett’s “Mr. Prohack.” The Home-makers 
Department and the fashions will be more than ever 
at your service. 
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C O O L I D G E 

versus the 

REDS 


Comebacks on the Vice-President's 
“Enemies of the Republic” 

BY WILLIAM BROWN MELONEY 



HEN, in November, 1920, we persuaded Calvin Coo- 
lidge, then Governor of Massachusetts and the Vice- 
President-elect, to put his hand to the series of arti¬ 
cles entitled “Enemies of the Republic,” for The 
Delineator, it was with the conviction, based upon 
a long period of investigation and observation, that 
the times and events made it the duty of an American 
of his caliber to direct the attention of the fathers 
and mothers of to-morrow’s citizens to the invasion 
of our schools and colleges and universities by a radicalism which, followed 
to a conclusion, means no less than the destruction of the Republic. 

With The Delineator’s great audience of women in mind Mr. Coolidge, 
for the most part, addressed himself through the June, July and August 
issues to the trend of thought and action in women’s higher institutions of 
learning. He could have, with equal force and array of fact, uttered a simi¬ 
lar warning as to what is going on in our coeducational colleges and universi¬ 
ties and those set apart exclusively for men. 

Here, however, we are dealing not with what Mr. Coolidge might have 
written or may write, but with the national reaction to what he did write 
and to what we published. The conviction on our part which led to the pub¬ 
lication of “Enemies of the Republic” stands affirmed. The heart of the 
American people is, indeed, sound. Let them have the truth and their ulti¬ 
mate verdict will be always right. 

Still it is not by the correspondence of the overwhelming majority of 
The Delineator’s readers, whose approving letters are coming in a steady 
stream to our desk, that we are sustained. It is by the writings and pub¬ 
lished interviews and comments of a peculiar group or school of thought 
which desires to be registered in opposition to the position taken by the 
Vice-President in “Enemies of the Republic.” In view of the opposition of 
this group we can say that the time is ripe for Mr. Coolidge’s warning. His 
opponents range in expression from the assertion that the Vice-President 
did not write the June article and the implication that The Delineator 
forged his name down to the suggestion that he is not of sound mind. 

The assertion that the Vice-President did not write the June article is 
contained in a New York Tribune despatch, dated Poughkeepsie, May 
twenty-third, and purporting to quote a professor of Vassar. In part it reads: 

“ ‘Of course I admire Mr. Coolidge. I have to. He is an Amherst man. 
The only thing that comforts me about this is the assurance that he didn’t 
write it. But I wish he had a more intelligent secretary.’ ” 

T HE suggestion that the Vice-President is not of sound mind emanates 
from The New Republic of June first: 

“On the cover of the June Delineator appears the figure of a girl in a 
reddish sweater—appropriately enough, for inside is an article by our Vice- 
President on the ‘Enemies of the Republic,’ with the caption, ‘Are the 
“Reds” Stalking Our College Women?’ While Mr. Coolidge asks that his 
words be taken rather as a ‘warning’ than an indictment, he thinks that the 
Reds are stalking the women too successfully. He has studied the facts 
carefully. He knows exactly what has happened in the colleges, and passes 
on the ‘safety’ of each one. Smith, Mount Holyoke, Bryn Mawr are fairly 
sane, Wellesley less so, Barnard and Wisconsin very doubtful, while Rad- 
cliffe seems to him to deserve its reputation as a ‘hotbed of Bolshevism.’ 
For the Radcliffe News — in May, 1917—hoped that colleges would find 
through the war ‘a means of active service to the principles of democracy 
and internationalism.’ The News also criticized the expulsion of the Social¬ 
ists at Albany. An example of the kind of radicalism that alarms Mr. 
Coolidge is the fact that Miss Smith, of the faculty of Vassar, while listen¬ 
ing to the Martens hearings ‘was quite favorably impressed by the Soviet 
ambassador. . . .’ 

All of this leads him to various expressions of an incurably obtuse respecta¬ 
bility, among them the conclusion that ‘adherence to radical doctrines means 
the ultimate breaking down of the old sturdy virtues of manhood and woman¬ 
hood.’ He admits that these doctrines are ‘gaining some hold here and there,’ 
but on the whole he is not pessimistic: there is no doubt that the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent’s heart is sound, too. But as for his head . . .” 

In the June Delineator the Vice-President wrote: 

“The spirit of this radical element is all too cleverly expressed by a stu¬ 
dent in the Vassar Miscellany News: 

“‘I know what I am. I’m not pessimistic. I’m not optimistic. I’m just 
antagonistic.’ 

“There one has it. This is not a sporadic incident of a sophomore con¬ 
clusion.” 

To which, according to the New York Evening Post of May twenty-third, 
a Vassar professor addressed himself as follows: 


“Mr. Coolidge cited a second bit of evidence from our student newspaper. 
He did not state he got it from the humorous column and that it was a joke 
brought here by the president of Smith, which college Mr. Coolidge admits is 
sane.” 

T URNING once more to the issue of the Miscellany News in question (April 
14, 1920), we found that it contains no joke or “humorous column” and 
that Mr. Coolidge’s quotation was from a distinct item bearing the caption, 
“She Had It.” No credit is given either to President Neilson, of Smith, or 
to Smith College. Was Mr. Coolidge to know that Vassar had purloined 
its “joke” from Smith? 

Again, according to the Evening Post of the same day, the same professor 
was moved toexplainMr. Coolidge’sotherquotation ix oxn the AI is cellanyN ews. 
Mr. Coolidge wrote: 

“An examination of recent student publications show’s a friendly familiar¬ 
ity with that antagonistic attitude toward our institutions and not without 
support by some faculty members, who permit its exercise under a cloak or 
claim of academic freedom. 

“In another copy of the Miscellany we find that Miss Winifred Smith of 
the Vassar faculty, during the 1920 Spring vacation, ‘ was in Washington 
where she went to various hearings before the Senate committees. The most in¬ 
teresting was the Martens hearing, where Miss Smith was quite favorably im¬ 
pressed by the Soviet ambassador, and struck by his moderation and intelligence 
compared to the narrowness of some of the committee!” 

Thus, according to the Post, runs Vassar’s explanation: 

“Mr. Coolidge cites two pieces of evidence against Vassar. [The second 
we have discussed above — the “joke” purloined from Smith.] One is the 
comment of a professor who was present at the Martens hearings before a 
Senate committee that she saw a quiet-spoken witness, very gentlemanly and 
well dressed. 

All of Martens’ opponents have commented on that fact. She saw that 
certain senators spat tobacco-juice past him while they questioned him. 
And she commented on their relative manners. So did the most conserva¬ 
tive man I know who attended that hearing.” 

A LL that the Vassar Miscellany contained concerning Miss Smith’s visit 
to Washington is quoted by Mr. Coolidge. Nothingissaid about tobacco- 
chewing or spitting by the senators who composed the committee. If Miss 
Smith commented upon the “relative manners” of the Bolshevik “ambassa¬ 
dor” and the senators, the Vassar newspaper failed to reveal it. She “was 
quite favorably impressed by the Soviet ambassador, and struck by his 
moderation and intelligence [we refer you to his propaganda of revolution 
and destruction in the United States] compared to the narrowness of some 
of the committee.” That’s all. 

But since when has it been possible to measure a man’s intelligence by 
the habit of tobacco-chewdng? Lincoln chewed tobacco and so did Webster 
and so did Clay. And Grant ate it. While we can agree with Miss Winifred 
Smith that tobacco-chewing is not a pretty habit, still, for tobacco-chewers, 
we think those senators who sent Martens back to Russia did a most excel¬ 
lent job. And if chewing will help them and others in high office to be 
better law makers and administrators we will guarantee to supply the tobacco. 
For the present, so much for that side of the case. Now to the other. 

On May twenty-fourth, the day the Tribune published what purported 
to be an interview from Vassar, alleging that the \ ice-President was “all 
wrong,” Chancellor James R. Day of Syracuse University addressed a public 
letter to the alumni of that institution concerning the murder, in April, of 
J. Herman Wharton, dean of the College of Business Adminsitration, by 
his subordinate, Prof. Holmes Beckwith. He wrote: 

“The shooting of Dean Wharton is traceable to increasing prevalence of 
destructive socialism in the colleges, secretly propaganded by certain 
teachers. ... 

“The colleges have erred in not making it an issue because of a mistaken 
fear of being charged with denying academic freedom. This form of social¬ 
ism differs as far from the socialism of early Christianity as the fall of Luci¬ 
fer differs from the coming of Christ.” 

This came to The Delineator from the head of the Department of 
Economics, Sociology and Political Science, in an important Eastern woman’s 
college, after reading the June article: 

“The Reds are causing some bewilderment to some college women. There 
is no doubt of that. I am speaking from my own knowledge and observa¬ 
tion at - College. The situation is probably more acute a,t other in¬ 

stitutions. The Delineator is certainly not premature in making prepara¬ 
tions now to scotch the snake.” 

Concluded on page 5 0 
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HOW 


MUCH FOR YOUR 


CHILD? 


The State of Iowa spends money to raise normal children . How about 
your State ? This is the story of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 


By 


DR. BIRD T. BALDWIN, director, and ANNE O’HAGAN 


for The Delineator 


N IOWA one day, not long ago, a 
two-year-old hog sold for forty 
thousand dollars. 

A vast sum for one animal. Yet 
that animal represented research, 
study, feeding—all that science 
could achieve in animal husbandry. 
That one hog, with his pedigree 
and breeding, was worth $40,000. 

In 1920, there were 75,587,000 hogs in the United 
States, valued at $1,665,987,000. There also were in 
the United States 38,000,000 children. How much are 
they worth to you? 

How about Iowa babies? If a two-year-old Iowa hog 
may be worth forty thousand dollars, what is the poten¬ 
tial value to the State of a two-year-old baby? Whatsis 
the State doing to insure a human breed as fine in its 
way as the porcine and bovine breeds are in theirs? 
Iowa—and every other State—gives the farmer every 
possible help in the development of his business. What 
help does it give to fathers and mothers in the business 
of raising a magnificent crop of boys and girls? 

Listen attentively to the answer, for it is astonishing, 
unique in the annals of the States. Iowa has begun to 
give parents as much assistance in their problem as it 
gives poultrymen, dairymen and corn-growers in theirs. 
Iowa has started a Child Welfare Research Station. 

Come, sit down beside the office telephone, help to 
open the office mail, talk with the people who appear, 
problem in hand, and learn how the experiment works. 

“Red, 237?” A woman’s voice queries over the wire. 
“Is this the Child Welfare Research Station? This is 
Mrs. So-and-So. I wish to take my baby to a nutrition 
specialist. He is six weeks old and weighs only eight 
pounds and a half, and I would like to know what to do 
about it.” 

Those queries come thick and fast. 

“Could you send a speaker from the station for our 

Women’s Forum meeting in - town on October 

twelfth, when we are to discuss the adolescent boy? 
And will you please ask the Extension Division to send 
some one to examine the babies at the County Fair?” 

“Red, 237? Child Welfare Research Station? I 
would like that you should tell me what to do about my 
boy Willie, he stammers so.” Or, “About my girl, An¬ 
nie. She is so sullen-like all the time.” Or, “About my 
nephew that’s come to live with us since his folks died, 
and he doesn’t like to play the way my boys do, and I 
would like to know if there is any harm in it.” 

“Red, 237? Mr. H- of Des Moines speaking. 

I should like to have my two little girls examined for 
physiological and pedagogical age. They are eight and 
ten years old, and their school work doesn’t keep them 
busy. Their teachers say they can skip a grade, but I 
should like them tested to see whether they might con¬ 
tinue in their regular classes and take extra, outside 
work. Next Saturday at ten? Thank you.” 


Does it sound fantastic, exaggerated? It is not. 
Not to-day, in Iowa. To-day in that pioneer State there 
is a constant stream of information and of help flowing 
to the parents and teachers of the State. This service is 
made possible by the constant scientific research which is 
the station’s primary reason for existing. 

Iowa is the one State in the Union which has, up to this 
moment, given convincing proof that it believes its chil¬ 
dren as important a State crop as its corn and pigs. It 
has, therefore, established as part of its machinery a 
station designed to study the normal child as scientifi¬ 
cally as the agricultural experiment station studies farm 
animals. 

And it places the result of that study as freely at 
the disposal of parents, teachers and physicians as the 
findings of the agricultural experiment station are at the 
farmer’s. 

THE EXPERIMENT WORKS 

VERY other State, every other country, may protest, 
hand upon its heart, that it loves its children and that 
it realizes its true wealth lies in them. But no amount 
of verbal protest offsets the fact that the agricultural 
experiment station is everywhere, and that the “normal 
child” experiment station is in just one place—in Iowa 
City, at the Iowa State University. No amount of 
protest offsets the fact that hundreds of thousands of dol¬ 
lars are appropriated annually by every State and every 
country for the study of the hog, the hen and the cow, 
that the development of these animals to the highest 
point of meat, egg and milk producing efficiency is 
everywhere a matter of expensive experiment, and that 
Iowa alone has thus far appropriated any sum for a 
similar State study of the normal child to the end that he 
also may be developed to his highest efficiency. In this 
country there is but one State experiment station to 
which the parents and educators of the whole country 
must turn for accurate, continuous, scientific data in 
regard to normal children. 

Other States, of course, will follow. Kansas has passed 
a bill establishing such a station, but has neglected to 
make an appropriation for it. California is another of 
six other Middle Western and Pacific Coast States w.hich 
are conducting campaigns of education for the Iowa idea. 

The Child Welfare Research Station of Iowa, however, 
did not spring full grown from the collective Iowa legisla¬ 
tive brain. There was a time, not so very long ago, when 
a sort of roundelay was chanted of the State’s chief 
citizen, the farmer—Iowa is, you remember, the richest 
State in the union agriculturally— 

The Iowa farmer grows more corn to raise more 
hogs to make more money to grow more corn to 
raise more hogs to make more money to grow • 

It ran on endlessly. But the Iowa farmer began to 
see a light. That circle led nowhere. That kitten 
chased its tail forever without catching it. Only when 


those hogs and corn were translated not into more hog I 
and corn, not even into better hogs and corn, but ink I 
better boys and girls, did the real wealth of the com I 
munity begin to increase. ' 

How did the illumination come to the Iowa legislator 1 
What helped him out of the pious old delusion that par- I 
enthood conferred not only unselfish affection but expert H 
knowledge upon human beings, and that a moth r? 
instincts were the surest guides to the proper rearing ol I 
children? He had admitted, in his fairly progressivf I 
legislation for dependent, defective and delinquen! I 
youth, that those children who deviate from what £ jl 
called normal must have special study and care. Bui 
what led him slowly to the acknowledgment that thi I 
so-called normal child also must be studied for the sake ol I 
its highest possible development? Who persuaded him I 
that it is better to prevent waste than to scrap it? 

The answer is—the organized women of Iowa, and I 
especially one woman, Mrs. Cora Bussey Hillis, of De j 
Moines. Mrs. Hillis in her own experience found what mil I 
lions of other mothers have found—that love and patients I 
and prayer are not enough for the training of children I 
that there must be knowledge, accurate, indisputable I 
about the way in which children should grow, both ii I 
mind and body. Being a logical woman she saw that ti I 
obtain that volume of information there must be scientif I 
study of normal children; and that to make it widel; I 
available there must be a station for its dissemination I 
Being also an energetic woman she set about bringir; I 
these things to pass. Her story is a moving one. 

THE FIRST CHAPTER 

“T WAS,” she relates, “an only child until I was tel I 

i- years old, when a beautiful little sister brought joy t( I 
our home. Our happiness was brief, for two years later shf 
was stricken with a terrible spinal disease. Everythin! 
that medical science could do was done without avail 
I saw my mother’s grief, my father’s quest for help. 

“Finally I saw my mother, heartbroken and worn eu 
with the hopeless struggle, pass away before she hat 
reached middle age. I was only a little past twenty, an 
a bride, when I was faced with responsibility for the can 
of the little invalid. From my parents’ travels amon| 
doctors, hospitals, specialists and cures I had come 
early realization of the fact that no two doctors ai.ii> 1 
two nurses agreed. Saddest of all I saw that there 
no accredited source for help in problems of child tram 
ing; there was no dependable science of child develop 
ment. I went at my own problem as best I could. 1 ’• 
doctors had said that my little sister could not live, 
said she should live if care could save her. They ■ >■ 
that she could never go to school. I said: ‘I will ed tea. 1 
her myself.’ 

“For long years the brief minutes free from pan j> ! 
weariness were utilized for lessons. In bed, on ni I 
any way and every way, ten minutes to-day, half an >o 
to-morrow, once a day, several times a day, and a u 
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at times to suit the strength of the little student, I taught 
l her. Gradually she became able to do more continuous 
vork. At seventeen she was able to enter the sophomore 
class of a local college with girls of her own age; and she 
became a useful and happy woman.” 

That was the happy ending of one chapter of the story. 
But the indomitable Big Sister was not through. She 
was married, she had children of her own. She read, 
studied, listened to doctors and educators. “I discov¬ 
ered,” she said, “that all knowledge of the child was 
> theoretical, all advice experimental, and that a mother 
had to solve her problems as best she could, alone. 

“Meantime, what else did I discover? That the dog 
we had bought for our children had a known pedigree 
I and could be judged by an accepted standard; that the 
I same thing was true of our chickens, our cow, our fruit- 
I trees. I learned that if one of my hens hatched out a late 
! lot of chicks, I could call upon a scientific experiment 
I station for information as to how to hasten the growth of 
I feathers before the Winter’s cold caught and killed the 
| little things. If my calves were weaklings, I could get 
, dependable advice for making them well and strong. I 
I found that there was a known standard even for the soil 
I under my feet, and that applied science could make the 
■ barren field blossom like the rose. And the amazement 
1 11 ever died in my heart that scientific study was lavished 
Upon everything except the little child.” 


THE FIGHT BEGINS 

"THOUGHTFUL, sympathetic and energetic, Mrs. 
I Hillis trod the same path that women like her tread 
everywhere—into the homes of poverty, into the places in 
which are herded the misfits and the vanquished of 
modern society, the hospitals, the asylums, the prisons. 

I visited,” she says in telling the story of Iowa’s pioneer¬ 
ing in the cause of child welfare, “State institutions for 
the blind, the deaf, dumb, feeble-minded, the delinquent 
md the insane. Everywhere I was told that sixty per 
•nt. of the waste was preventable. But how? 

“The vision came—a child welfare research laboratory 
hose facilities should be available to the parenthood of 
ie land! Give the normal child the same scientific study, 
research methods, that we give to crops and cattle! Study 
us inheritance, racially, physically, socially, then tem- 
icramentally; study his development through infancy, 
™ nildhood, adolescence and youth. Learn by the in- 
ensive study of selected groups under both natural 
mditions and in a controlled environment how the nor- 
nal child develops in body, mind and spirit.” 

It was a great vision, and having had it Mrs. Hillis 
| arted upon the great drudgery through which such vi- 
I is become real. She interested all sorts of organizations, 
I h men’s and women’s, until, when the bill establishing 
I ie station passed the Legislature in 1917, it was sponsored 
I the Iowa Congress of Mothers and Parent Teachers’ 
l\ ociations, the Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
(■a W. C. T. U., the American Baby Health Contest 
■\ ociation, Women’s Relief Corps, Rebekah Assembly, 
r of the Eastern Star, Farm Homes Daughters of 
res, Equal Suffrage Council, Medical Women’s Asso- 
ation, Iowa State Teachers’ Association, farmers’ 
nstitutes, county medical societies, local chambers of 
ommerce, Rotary clubs, Masonic lodges, the State 
deration of Labor, churches of all denominations— 
n -istless army of public opinion! 

committee from the faculty of the University of 
o ra worked side by side with the women for the bill, 
iney had not always worked there! Yesterday’s 
cator was no more advanced then yesterday’s legisla- 
or i his view of the need for the study of normal child- 
ioa i. Mrs. Hillis declares that, in the early days of her 
rtaking, her feet helped to deepen the hollows in the 
’ it- steps of the beautiful old building—once Iowa’s 
: ml—in which the president of the university now has 
‘Tice. As each new president settled to his duties, she 
him a visit to enlist his sympathies for her project. 

THOUSANDS FOR SHEEP! 

E of them told her that the idea was sound, but too 
new and too expensive. Another who had listened 
an encouraging appearance of open-mindedness and 
r Yn - »athy suddenly whirled around in his swivel-chair to 
tn rk with enthusiasm: “There is a great work you 
•o' 1 en can do for this university: you can get us a set 
1 ! imes in a campanile to ring out over the campus.” 
,atcr presidents, however, were able to imagine the 
.reater gift to the university which the women of Iowa 
f' ere Ant upon making, and the State educational forces 
| ame into the fight. Nevertheless the Legislature in 1915 
1 ted the bill for the establishment of the station on 
■ f Pound that it could not grant the appropriation 
because funds were low, and thirty-six thousand 
0:1 Ad to be available for a sheep barn for animal 
M veek! 

the animals that Iowa shows at her State and 
( fairs are magnificent products, fit subject for 
pride, wonderful examples of what Iowa corn and 
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the science of animal husbandry can evolve. But the 
women of Iowa could not see the reason on account of 
which their appropriation was denied and their bill de¬ 
feated. They went into the movement with more vigor 
than ever. In 1917 their bill was passed, and the annual 
sum of twenty-five thousand dollars was appropriated 
for the maintenance of the Child Welfare Research Sta¬ 
tion “as an integral part of the State university.” The 
three branches of work pursued by the station are re¬ 
cited in the law authorizing it—the study of “the best 
scientific methods of conserving and developing the normal 
child, the dissemination of such information acquired 
and the training of students for work in such fields.” 

In 1920 the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
whose Iowa branch had been so active in working for the 
project and whose national president, Miss Anna B. 
Gordon, had always been an ardent champion of child 
welfare, voted a gift of fifty thousand dollars to the sta¬ 
tion, payable semi-annually, five thousand dollars every 
six months for five years. 

Now, what is the normal child for the study and devel¬ 
opment of whom this station exists? The personality 

' t 



Perfectly Normal 

The youngster in the photograph has khe 
right to that title. He is all that he ought to be 
for his years. Can you say that much for your 
child ? Do you realize that the normal child is 
the exception rather than the rule 1 The U. S. 
Census lists 38,000,000 children under 18 years 
above the class of mental and physical defec¬ 
tives. Yet how many of that 38,000,000 must 
face life hampered and retarded by preventable 
physical defects? 

A strong race needs a fine breed of children; 
yet so far America has lavished more care upon 
her cattle and her horses. Pedigrees are a pig’s 
privilege. The Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station is working to increase the number of 
normal children in Iowa. Dr. Baldwin defines 
the normal child as a child whose age, bodily 
development, mental capacities, school progress, 
social and moral adjustments are developed, 
each to its separate maximum, each nicely 
balancing each other. A child needs a chance to 
grow up normally; Iowa is giving it that chance. 
Are you and your State doing as much for 
yours? This article of Dr. Baldwin’s, the first of 
a series, will help fathers and mothers in the 
hard job of successful parenthood. 


of a child is a unity compounded of physical and mental 
parts, each part seeking to grow and expand according 
to the law of its being. Science considers each of these 
parts separately for the purpose of analysis and then, so 
to speak, reassembles the parts into a whole. In the past 
the habit has been to call this whole “the average child of 
such and such an age.” 

But parents and teachers know, in practise if not in 
theory, that there is so much variation in the maturity 
of different parts of that complex organism, the child’s 
personality, that “average age” in the chronological 
sense is a misnomer. There are more ages than one. 
A child’s life, in span of years, the psychologists call the 
chronological age; his physiological age is his age by physi¬ 
cal standards—height, weight, health—his mental age is 
his age according to the development of his reactions to 
life and play; his pedagogical age is his status as graded in 
school. Is he advanced or backward? And his social 
age is his adjustment to the normal pastimes and occu¬ 
pations of his playmates in similar age groups. 

THE CASE OF JOHNNY 

AKE, for example, Johnny. He is a sturdy, young 
human animal, thirteen years old. He is red-haired 
and freckled; he has immense enthusiasm for baseball; he 
is impatience and stupidity itself over algebra; he is one 
loud hoot of scorn for other thirteen-year-old boys who 
have, in his language, begun to “buzz” girls; he is, his 
mother thinks, about fifty when it comes to interpreting a 
knock in the car and removing it. Chronologically he is 
thirteen years; physiologically he is “short for his age;” 
mentally, the exactness of his perceptions and the devel¬ 
opment of his capacities in mechanics are those of a 
trained adult, but pedagogically algebra sets him back a 
year or two. His contempt for girls and for boys who 
have begun to be interested in girls writes him down as 
young physiologically, and perhaps socially also. 

Johnny is, in short, the average boy of thirteen in one 
or two respects, the average boy of ten in one or two 
respects, the average boy of seventeen in another one or 
two. kit is a condition with which every parent, every 
teacher, is perfectly familiar in fact, however little the 
theory of education has provided for its recognition. 
Of course not every individual child runs a whole gamut 
of ages in his own person. But a class of children of one 
chronological age very often does. * 

Willy and Jimmy, for example, are each nine years old, 
but Willy is a delicate little fellow, small for his age; 
that is, his physiological age is less than Jimmy’s. He is, 
however, “smart for his age” and Jimmy is not—that 
is, Willy is mentally and perhaps pedagogically older 
than Jimmy. Elsie, though also only nine, is described 
admiringly as a born leader; she organizes games, she 
bosses them. Even the eleven and twelve year olds fall 
in with her plans. That is, her social age is greater than 
that of most of her chronological peers and close elders. 
All these children aie “normal,” like some thirty-eight 
million of their fellow children in the United States—the 
number which the census of 1920 indicates as the propor¬ 
tion of persons under eighteen belonging to the classes 
constitutionally above the physical and mental defective. 
But, obviously, they do not all—Johnny and Willy and 
Jimmy and Elsie—require exactly the same sort of fos¬ 
tering care. They did not require it in babyhood and 
in the important five or six preschool years. W hat, then, 
did they each need? 

MAKING THEM NORMAL 

T IS to find out and to tell the people of Iowa how 
each set of capacities in a child may be helped to de¬ 
velop evenly and fully that this station conducts its in¬ 
vestigations. It is for this purpose that the Child Wel¬ 
fare Research Station has been made an integral part of 
the University of Iowa, having full use and advantage 
of all university laboratories and clinics, its buildings, 
its libraries, its general equipment. It is for this purpose 
that there is a nutrition laboratory in which food scien¬ 
tists experiment to learn what foods, in what quantities, 
help most in the development of big, strong babies. It 
is for this purpose that psychologists work with classes 
of children and with individual children to learn the bent 
of their minds, the things, physical or mental, which help 
or hinder their free development. 

Is it in the brain or merely in the mouth that the 
obstacle to speech exists in this child? It may be merely 
the way in which his upper and lower teeth do or do not 
come together, and yet from that simple, remediable 
disability what a long line of wretchedness may follow— 
what shyness, sensitiveness, set-apartness, gradually 
growing into morbidity! Is this other child essentially 
dull or is it some curable disorder which makes him anti¬ 
social, cowardly? It may merely be that a nurse’s 
threat of a big, devouring dog has changed the whole¬ 
some current of his mental life and that it can be changed 
again, freed of the inhibiting poison of fear. Or it may 
be, unhappily, that the very texture of his brain forbids. 

Concluded on page 50 
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Actual photograph of tur¬ 
quoise blue silk sweater 
after a season's wear 
and 15 washings with 
Ivory Flakes. Statement 
of original owner on file 
in the Procter & Gamble 
offices. 


15 washings—-yet this blue silk sweater is like new! 


To Wash Silk Sweaters 

If the color is not fast, set it before washing. 
Place 1 or 2 tablespoonfuls of Ivory Flakes in 
bowl and add a quart of boiling water. Work 
up suds, then add three quarts of cold water. 
Drop sweater into suds and squeeze suds gently 
through the fabric with the hands. Do not lift 
garment from the water and do not rub. Put 
a towel under the sweater to lift it from the suds. 
Rinse gently in three waters of same temperature 
as suds. Always use a towel in taking garment 
from one water to another. Place between 
cloths and run through loosely adjusted wringer. 
Lay flat on thick towels in shade and pull into 
shape for drying. Turn frequently. Press 
with iron barely warm. 


The sweater in the picture was photo¬ 
graphed after a season’s wear and 15 
launderings. It is as lustrous, shapely 
and colorful as new and there is not 
even one break in the delicate open¬ 
work mesh of the weave. It shows 
that it is possible to keep knitted outer¬ 
wear as clean and attractive as ordinary 
wash fabrics. 


ment; it is cleansed just by soaking and 
swishing it in the bubbling foam. And, 
no matter how often the garment is 
washed with Ivory Flakes, it shows no 
sign of wear from the soap, because 
Ivory Flakes is genuine Ivory Soap in 
flake form and cannot injure any fabric 
that water alone does not harm. 


Send for Free Sample 

with complete directions for the 
easy care of delicate garments that 
you would be afraid to wash the ordi¬ 
nary way. Address Section 17-IF, 
Department of Home Economics, 
The Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





The owner attributes the present beau¬ 
ty of the sweater—and her success in 
washing other silks—to Ivory Soap 
Flakes. 

Ivory Flakes makes such thick suds 
that you do not have to rub the gar¬ 


To keep your sweaters, blouses, silk 
lingerie and all other fine garments as 
beautiful as new, and to make them 
last the longest possible time, use Ivory 
Flakes. Send for the free sample and 
directions offered at the left and see 
for yourself how Ivory Flakes works. 


ri-Jh. 1 - rri/'<S 

'..-'T.hA \ 






IYORYsoap flakes 

Makes pretty clothes last longer 
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A New Serial by the Author of “Miss Lulu Bett” 


A 


THE MAN AT RED BARNS 

The Story of a New Minister and a Small Town 

BY ZONA GALE 



N A night of rain in November, 
1918, an old-fashioned top-buggy, 
drawn by one horse, came into the 
town of Red Barns. Nearly every¬ 
body there had gone to bed. The 
one inn was illuminated, more or 
less, and before it the buggy 
stopped, the tired horse sagging 
from head to tail, all save one ear, 
vhich pricked itself for oats. A man alighted, turning to 
ake particular care of something which he had left upon 
he seat, and went into the office. A portly clerk, his hair 
ilertly brushed, came in from a back room and pushed 
forward the register, as a part of his routine. 

“My little girl is with me,” said the new arrival. 
; We would like a room and some supper. And I have 
a horse to be cared for.” 

The stranger smiled, wrote his name and waited. The 
lerk blotted the name and read: “John Hazen and child.” 

“Oh!” said the clerk. “The minister. Glad you got 
here. Say, you can go right to the parsonage if you want. 
They got it ready and left the key here for you.” 

“I should like that,” said the minister, “if you don’t 
mind -” 

The clerk found the key and followed to the door, giv¬ 
ing explicit directions for finding the parsonage. 

T HE buggy stopped before the little house, far back 
from the fence beside the squatty church, and by the 
Jlight of the lantern Hazen found the side gateway and 
(drove in. He fed the horse without waking the child, 
then with her in his arms made his way through the 
shrubbery and entered his new home. When his lantern 
|had located the lights, he found himself in a homely, 
comfortable room, with a fire laid on the hearth. In a 
"•v moments the blaze was leaping, and before it he 
took off the wraps of the child without awakening her. 

His lantern guided him down the passage through the 
[little dining-room with its trim furniture and white cur¬ 
tains—-all so conspicuously waiting for something to 
lappen— and into a neat kitchen. Tentatively he 
■pened the ice-box and there looked upon milk, cheese, 

I nitter and eggs. In a jar on the table was a loaf of 
prown bread. 

He meditated on the possible combinations and trans¬ 
formations of what he had found, and decided on hot 
[ifilk toast and soft-boiled eggs, and presently he was 
> 'k in the living-room with a tray, plentifully filled, 
i he little girl was sitting up, rubbing at her cheek with 
lovely, awkward grace of an awakened child. When 
L saw him she smiled, and when she saw the tray she 
1 1 : “Mawee hungwy.” 

Of course Mary’s hungry,” said her father, “and so 
Idy made a party. Just you and me.” 

She laughed, in that pathetic and lovely assurance of 
| il-being which a child so readily expresses. She 
|howed not the slightest curiosity about her surroundings, 
nit ate her cream-toast with charming absorption. 

JAZEN was more curious. He looked about on the 
5 open bookcases, the hospitable desk, the worn easy 
hairs, the gilt mantel-mirror, the engraving of “Leba¬ 
non,” and wondered what sort of man had preceded him, 
ihat one of forty years’ tenure of the squatty church, 
™o had been hurried off to Europe to some cure. He 
-aned for a glance at the books on the shelves nearest 
am, read some titles and said aloud: “I’d wager he 
ia ; : t had a new idea in twenty-five years.” 
dawee’s had ’nough,” said the child suddenly, 
o have I, God forgive me,” thought the minister. 
Enough of pretty nearly everything.” 

I - came back to the fire and took the child on his 
nee Mysteriously alike their faces were, small-boned 
h a delicacy which did not too much modify the 
1 r< mg and regular modeling. And upon them both, the 
, as we U as the child, lay an air of gentleness, even of 
(ness, which was as definite as beauty. 

' en the child grew sleepy, he took her in his arms and 
t°- ter they explored the tiny chambers. These were 
| , U , an ^ ten( ied, but they were chilly and without 
■out, as; so he came back to the fire, brought blankets 
r i: 1 ut the little girl to sleep on the couch. Rolled in his 
f' 1 ag, he stretched before the fire. 


a 


SMALL-TOWN STUFF 

is the whole cloth out of which Amer¬ 
ican life is made. Zona Qale, whose 
new serial begins on this page, has led 
in setting down the story, tragic and 
humorous, of the small town. Zona 
Qale has never believed that her hero 
or heroine had to go to the city to see 
life. Wherever men and women live 
together, keep shops, build houses, meet 
on street corners for gossip, life is being 
lived, crammed with plots and adven¬ 
tures. “Friendship Village ” was a small¬ 
town tale, and so also “Miss Lulu Bett.” 
That novel, in play form, last summer 
won Miss Qale the Pulitzer prize at 
Columbia University. The valorous 
Lulu, fighting for her rights after years 
of drudgery with no weapon but her 
own honesty, is Cinderella — in the 
Middle West. 

“The Man at Red Barns” is the 
story of a new minister and a town. 
Most of us are small-town people ; and 
so is Miss Qale — of Portage, Wisconsin. 
She treads, in her stories and novels, 
familiar and homely ground. 



^! 


ZONA GALE 


He lay for a long time staring at the red coals. “Elsa 
would laugh at us sleeping like this,” he thought, as if 
to bring somehow into participation that young wife who 
had died three years before, at the birth of the little girl. 
Since then he had kept the same church, in a town across 
the State—a church whose growing conservatism and 
denominational failure to ally itself with the feeble efforts 
of the community had at last driven him away. He had 
accepted out of hand, and almost without investigation, 
this call which had come to him from a church in whose 
town he had once spoken. In his heart he did not sup¬ 
pose that any church would present a field greatly dif¬ 
fering from the one which he had left. 

“T SHALL have to get out of church ministry,” he said to 
himself, there before the fire, as he had said it before. 
“That s what is coming. I shall never leave the ministry 
of God. But where can I find it — ” And then, as he 
drifted into sleep, “What if I should find it here? I will 
find it here— ” 

He awoke to a shout of laughter as Mary casually 
climbed over him. The sun was streaming in at the 
windows whose curtains he had not drawn, and the crisp 
November air was flowing through the rooms. On a sill 
a yellow chrysanthemum gave a touch of homely wel¬ 
come which warmed him. They were breakfasting in¬ 
formally at the kitchen table when a rap at the kitchen 
door was followed by a visitor. 

“Good morning!” cried the woman. “I saw your light 
last night, and I thought it was you. Here’s some hot 
corn bread.” She deposited it, and stooped to the child. 
“Bless me,” she said, “I never knew you had a little girl! 
I knew about—but hain’t you any other folks?” 

He placed her chair, praised the corn bread and ex¬ 
plained that he had no “folks” save Mary. The woman 
who had kept his house and looked after Mary could 
not follow him here. He was trusting, he said, to find the 
right one. 

_ “I shouldn’t wonder,” said the visitor, “if I’m the 
right one.” 

TTE REGARDED her with attention. She was small, 
angular, black-haired at fifty-something, with veined, 
capable hands, and mouth which closed in a straight 
line after emitting opinions built on lines no less 
decisive. 

“I’m Mrs. Hickey,” she said. “I’ll do your work real 
cheap if you want me. I guess I can do it—it’s all I ever 
have done. I cook plain but eatable.” 

“We can try it, at least,” said Elazen heartily, “and 
we can both be quite frank about keeping it up.” While 
Hazen tried to settle on her wages, she began gathering 
up the plates and cups. “I might as well pitch right in.” 

Mary was breakfasting undisturbed. She demanded 
more milk as serenely as if the regime had not changed 
over her head. Mrs. Hickey went alertly to the ice-chest 
for milk, and as she did so another tap sounded at the door. 
When Hazen opened it, there stood on the threshold a genial 
little woman, rosy and fair, who put out her hand with: 

“Good morning! It’s Mr. Elazen, isn’t it? I’m Mrs. 
Starr. I called in to see if you folks need a house¬ 
keeper.” She entered, still talking. “I was watching 
for your light last night, and I thought I’d run right over 

ncl be the first in the field — Ellen Hickey, you here 
already!” she broke off as Mrs. Hickey advanced with a 
bottle of milk. 

“Thought you’d get the start of me, didn’t you?” the 
latter said, filling Mary’s glass. 

“I didn’t s’pose anybody was coming before break¬ 
fast,” said Mrs. Starr. “I’ll work awful cheap,” she 
added earnestly to Hazen. “Everything costs so like 
sin, it’s cheaper to work cheap than not to. I’m an 
awful good cook,” she added anxiously. 

“Yes, she can cook better’n I can,” Mrs. Elickey owned. 
“But she don’t know anything about children, and here’s 
a child. Want more milk, Pettie?” she inquired with 
elaborate care. 

Hazen rather startled them by laughing. “If you 
want to split the wages,” he said, “I’ll hire you both.” 

Mrs. Starr cried eagerly: “I don’t know what the 
wages are, but I'd like to split ’em.” 

Mrs. Hickey regarded her thoughtfully. “Well, say,” 
she said, “we’d both get rent and board free — land knows 
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WHEN HIS LANTERN HAD LOCATED THE LIGHTS HE FOUND HIMSELF IN A HOMELY, 
COMFORTABLE ROOM WITH A FIRE LAID ON THE HEARTH 


I don’t want to do you out of that with living costing 
what it does. Sure I’ll split wages with you.” 

Hazen thought: “It’s worth the wages to have that 
spirit in the house.” Aloud he said: “With living costing 
what it does, how do I know that I can feed both of you?” 

“Oh, that’ll be all right,” said Mrs. Hickey. “I live like 
a bird—look at me! And ’Media Starr’s had so much to 
eat a’ready—look at her! She don’t need to eat much 
more.” Mrs. Hickey added seriously: “Anyhow, ’Media 
Starr can save you money. She can make a dinner out 
of what most folks’d set a trap with. And say, this way 
I can do your washing and ironing.” 

“Froo!” Mary announced at last, and ran down the 
hall. Following her, Hazen was in time to answer a ring 
at the bell. Rather a stately looking woman stood there, 
wearing black plush and a floating black veil. 

“This is Mr. Hazen, the new minister, is it?” she said. 
“I am Mrs. Emmett Blackbury. I called to see whether 
I can assist in any capacity in your domestic menage.” 

“You’re too late, Liddy Blackbury!” cried Mrs. Starr. 
“We’re both in ahead of you.” 

Mrs. Blackbury considered them silently. “I thought,” 
she said heavily, “I thought I was up early enough to get 
here ahead of the most unconventional. But I see I’m 
not.” Quite without warning there spread over her face 
the most whimsical and delicious smile which lit and 
softened her face to sunshine. “Isn’t there anything 
else about the house that needs doing?” she inquired. 

John Hazen led the way to his living-room where the 
coals still glowed, and his two new servants followed as 
naturally as the applicant. 

“I’m a plain sewer and dressmaker,” she said. “I can 
tat, do hardanger, and color photographic negatives.” 

Hazen stood before the fire, surveying them. In con¬ 


trast to the solid shadow of their faces, his own face 
looked extraordinarily fresh and youthful and alive. 
The settled sadness of his face had never crept to the 
eyes, which danced and darted, unassailed by life. He 
had that hair which always looks lightly tumbled; and 
his trim clothes belonged distinctly to him. But that 
which was most winning about him was his air of atten¬ 
tion, as if he took reverent, almost tender, account of 
every personality. 

M RS. BLACKBURY leaned forward. “Does your lit¬ 
tle girl know her letters? There’s no kindergarten 
here. Couldn’t I teach her her letters?” 

“Mary is a terrible bluestocking,” said Hazen. “She 
knows them.” 

“One—two—three—four—five—” began Mary. At 
her mistake, and her air of invincible accomplishment, 
the three women uttered a little murmur, smiled at this 
youth-of-a-father, who might have been the son of any 
one of them, and all felt well pleased. 

“Addition, then? Can’t I teach her arithmetic? And 
about the birds, and how to color? I’d teach her every 
morning,” said Mrs. Blackbury, “for my lunch.” 

“Dear friend,” said Hazen, “I couldn’t let you do that. 
But if you would care to teach her for an hour or two a 
day—just for a little while, and for a little sum—surely I 
can manage that.” 

“You are very kind,” said Mrs. Blackbury, “but, do 
you know, if you paid me the money, I wouldn’t eat it. 
I’d save it. I’d much rather have the lunch outright, 
if you don’t care, and not have the temptation.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Hazen, “if you put it that way.” 
Mrs. Starr and Mrs. Hickey had been whispering to¬ 
gether, and now Mrs. Hickey spoke. 


“We feel,” she said, “we’d ought to tell you. None of 
us belong to your flock.” 

“My what?” said Hazen. 

“Flock. There’s four churches in this town, and we 
belong to the other three of ’em.” 

“That,” said Hazen, “doesn’t affect me in the slightest. 
It doesn’t even interest me!” he cried. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Starr, “but it will the flock. There s 
ladies there that’ll think they’d ought to be hired.” 

“That sort of thing is simply childish,” said Hazer 
gently. “I can pay no attention to that.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Hickey, “I’m sure I think you’re 
sensible, though most folks balks it.” 

E VEN in the dull browns of late November the parson 
age garden, as the minister took a turn about it, gav< 
him the sense of welcome. There was no strangeness h 
the paths, and the red-brick wall glowed in the morning 
sun in a manner pleasantly familiar, as if every morning 
for a long time he had waked and watched it. The low 
roof, deep eaves, generous chimneys, a single latticed 
window, the deserted marten-house, and even the dry. 
nodding stalks beside the borders made him feel ac 
quainted. His horse whinnied a welcome in the clean- 
swept, grain-smelling stable, a kingfisher flew by chat¬ 
tering, a gray squirrel ran along the picket-fence. 

“I shall like Red Barns,” he thought. “I hope I 
shall like the church—which is an entirely different 
matter.” 

As he passed through a sagging wicket-gate to the 
church lawn he saw three men coming from the street 
gate. He hurried forward to greet them and found them 
to be Mr. Harkness. Strictly speaking, they were also 
Mr. Gooding and Mr. Blythe, but the latter were merely 
gentle echoes. The factor was Cyrus Harkness. Hazen 
recognized him as the factor the moment that he spoke. 
“The reverend, 1 believe?” he said. 

“I’m Hazen.” said the minister. 

“We,” said Harkness, “are the trustees.” 

V ERY boyish and untried this minister of thirty-three 
looked beside the bulk and manner of the others. And 
he had this imperative difference, that every word of his 
was spoken in simple naturalness, as a man speaks to his 
family, his friends; but all the others spoke as men oi a 
generation or two ago spoke at a public dinner. 

“We have called you to our midst,” said Harkness, 
“as you know, because of the magnificent address which 
you gave at our church congress held here last Spring. 
Hazen was dutifully murmuring when Harkness pro¬ 
ceeded: “Personally I shall never forget those ringing 
words of yours on ‘Denominational Loynlty.’ ” 

Hazen jerked himself erect. “I’m afraid you’re mis¬ 
taken, Mr. Harkness,” he said. “That was not my 
subject.” 

For the first time Harkness really fastened his atten¬ 
tion on the young man. “Ah, well, that was your general 
theme, as I recall it.” 

“Not at all, sir,” said Hazen. “That address came 
next to my own on the program, I recall, and 1 ought 
to tell you that I disagreed with almost every word 
the man said. My position is that we have too much 
denominational loyalty.” He spoke with fervor. 

“What was the subject of your own address, then, may 
I ask?” Harkness inquired stiffly. 

“I had the honor to speak to the congress on 'The 
Need of the Church to Restate Its Position.’ ” 

“My Lord,” said the trustee, “we’ve called the wrong 
man! But such a thing is impossible—it can’t have hap¬ 
pened,” said Harkness with finality. “Who wrote to 
you?” . „ 

“It was your own name that was signed to the lettei, 
said Hazen. “You recall that it was to you that I tele¬ 
graphed my acceptance.” 

“Lord, Lord!” said the trustee, “that’s Elva’s doings, 
little demon. She writes my letters for me. I had her 
look up in the newspaper files the name of that godly 
young man whom I remembered. She’s done this on 
purpose. She-” 

“Gentlemen,” said Hazen, “I beg you not to distress 
yourselves. I shall not think of staying here unde 
these circumstances.” 

Harkness regarded him gloomily. “Staying 1 
You’ve got to stay here. D’ye think I want to be made 
ridiculous before the whole congregation? They didnt 
want candidates. They voted to have the trustees act 
as a committee to make the call. We’ve made it and 
you’ve come.” 

“But if it was a mistake—I can find another pulpit 
do not think of me at all.” 

“That’s poor business, young man,” said Harkness 
sharply. “It don’t do to let yourself be imposed upok 
Hold us to our bargain; we’ll think the more of you. 

“I don’t do business that way,” said Hazen shortly• 
“If you don’t want me, I want to go.” 

“For the present,” said Harkness, “we shall T 
obliged to leave matters as they are. We are facing a 
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peculiar situation. Of the three other churches, one is 
dosed for lack of funds and one is without a pastor. 
We have only the one competitor. If we can open up 
now with snappy evening services to appeal to the young, 
good music, a new man—young, enthusiastic—we shall 
be able to attract the crowd, and perhaps to add to our 
own number permanently from these other sources.” 

“To the glory of God” said Hazen, dryly. 

“Certainly. I presume you have a helpmate?” Hark- 
ness asked. 

“I beg pardon—a what?” 

“Helpmate—wife. You have notV' Harkness smiled. 
“The other brother has,” he said significantly. “We 
shall have the best of him, I see, with the young ladies.” 

Hazen flushed. “Mr. Harkness,” he said, “if you are 
going to look for ‘snappy’ evening services, as you 
call them, and a sex appeal in your minister, I’m afraid 
that I am the wrong man.” 

Mr. Harkness rose, and rose also to his toes. “I 
hope,” he said, “that you are not one of those objec¬ 
tionable modern clergymen who put things as crudely and 
baldly as that?” 

“I hope, sir,” said Hazen, “that no one here will force 
me to do that, ever again.” 

“Well, well,” said Harkness pacifically, “we shall see. 
In any case, there’s no time to make any other arrange- 
I ment now. Nothing need be said about this to the con- 
| gregation. I shall have my own reckoning with my 
niece. We can try you out—and you can try us out. I 


trust that all will end agreeably. Mrs. Harkness and I 
beg that you will dine with us to-morrow at seven, to 
meet the officers of the church and their wives. The 
reception, I believe, is to be later.” They went away, 
and the minister of the Brick Church stood at the window 
looking after them. 

“My word,’ he thought, “so I’m the wrong man! 
And here I am in the parsonage, with an establishment 
of three full-grown women and Mary. What now?” 

r "FHAT afternoon he took a walk about the town, Mary 
clinging to one finger. He found Red Barns the usual 
aggregation of indifferently built houses, each one intent 
on its own song. Smart lace curtains, fresh paint, red 
geraniums, lawns clipped as often as your neighbor’s—it 
was easy to see where the ideals of these neighborhoods 
fed and nourished. One house in particular flaunted 
itself—a house of half-timbered plaster, with rows of 
Gothic latticed windows, and alluring gables. 

“No house has a right to be so self-satisfied as that 
house,” he thought. “And that machine. And that 
woman,” he added, as a woman emerged from the house 
and entered her car—a young and lovely woman who 
looked at him not at all, but regarded Mary with atten¬ 
tion. Mary let go his finger and ran away from him. 
He turned and found her close to the curb, by the beauti¬ 
ful wine-colored touring-car. 

“Daddy,” Mary cried, “see the pitty lady in the wed 
autobile.” 


The pretty lady smiled a glorious acknowledgment. 

“Do forgive — us,” said Hazen, catching Mary’s hand. 

“A charming compliment from a charming child,” 
said the lady. 

“The very children are attracted by luxury,” Hazen 
thought, “or is it by beauty? She was beautiful - ” 

“Daddy goin’ scold Mawee?” inquired Mary with 
interest. 

“No,” said Hazen unexpectedly, “no. But don’t 
do that again. Mary.” 

“Mawee will,” said the child naughtily. “Mawee will — 
Mawee will — Mawee will.” She made of it a rime and 
marched to it. 

He returned to a lighted house, a bright fire, and the 
comfortable murmur of Mrs. Hickey and Mrs. Starr in 
the kitchen. Supper was waiting. Mrs. Hickey had 
laid the dining-room table for two. 

“Tomorrow night,” he informed her, “I shall be din¬ 
ing with Mr. and Mrs. Harkness.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Hickey reflectively, “you’ll have a 
good dinner. Mrs. Haikness is a grand cook and a 
grand Bible scholar. You can’t beat her on either the 
Kings of Israel or a roast of meat. But say,” she added, 
“has anybody told you about Miss Elva?” 

Hazen admitted that he had heard the name. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Hickey, “she’s a disturbing element 
— a disturbing element. Nobody can do a thing with 
her.” 

Continued on page 39 
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“WHY, HELLO, SWAIN!” JOE SAID. “ARE YOU THE NEW SECRETARY? MY EYE, OLD DARLING, AS WE JOLLY OFFICE BOYS SAY!” 


THE USES OF ADVERSITY 

Are often to the advantage of the poor working girl 

BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


HETHER the uses of adversity 
are sweet or not depends after 
all very largely on the person 
afflicted. They were not sweet 
for Mrs. Hawley. A New Yorker 
by birth, she had married a New 
England man of unimpeachable 
connections, her two daughters 
had both been “brought out” on 
Beacon Street, gone to the correct Harvard spreads on 
Class Day, and in general enjoyed those “advantages” 
belonging to their rank and station. When Ruth was 
twenty-four and Esther twenty-one, Mr. Hawley died, 
and the family suddenly found itself very nearly on the 
rocks. Mrs. Hawley, having never been quite happy in 
New England, instinctively led her daughters back to 
New York. Finding, after much difficulty, an apart¬ 
ment which they could pay for on the correct side of the 
Park, the mother set about recapturing her long-aban¬ 
doned friendships—only to discover that they could not 
be recaptured. Mrs. Hawley was bitter and complain¬ 
ing about it. She was bitter about their financial straits, 
the work they had to do, the way they had to live. 

It soon became apparent to the daughters that their 
income was insufficient. It left them almost nothing for 
clothes and concerts, and not too much for food. So they 
both decided to find work. Mrs. Hawley had no alter¬ 
native to offer, except marriage, and that at present ap¬ 
peared a remote contingency. Ruth secured a position 
(Esther called it a job) as social secretary to one of her 
mother’s old friends, but Esther refused even to consider 
such a post. She insisted on taking a course in stenog¬ 
raphy and typewriting, and then applying to a distant 
cousin of her father’s, the vice-president of a down-town 
banking corporation, for work. Her mother said it was a 
disgrace to be a “common stenographer,” and shivered in 
anticipation of the insults Esther would be subjected to. 
Ruth declared she would become “hard and mannish.” 
“Which only proves,” Esther laughed, “that you know 
very little about stenographers,” and went her way. 

As soon as she got down-town, Esther began to find 


the uses of adversity, if not sweet, at least interesting. 
Her vice-president relative had found a place for her— 
in the general stenography room, to be sure—and then 
promptly forgot her. It was a huge concern occupying 
the entire thirtieth story of a vast sky-scraper. You 
entered the offices via a marble-floored reception-room 
where the office boys sat on a long Italian Renaissance 
bench. They were all college graduates and their pros¬ 
pective inheritances footed up into the millions. In the 
general stenography room were thirty girls, all of whom, 
Esther at once discovered, cast faintly hopeful eyes at the 
de luxe office boys whenever those cheerful young lord- 
lings came by. 

For the first time in her life, indeed, she was free, from 
the time she left home on the subway till she got back; 
and after, too, for she was now contributing to the family 
support, which gave her a new power of resistance to 
family nagging. There was something large and imper¬ 
sonal in the atmosphere that she found a great relief. 

B UT the atmosphere did not remain impersonal. One 
morning Esther arrived somewhat late. Hurrying into 
the entrance-room from the elevator, she heard a new 
voice on the boys’ bench, a loud, infectious laugh, and 
glancing at the bench to give her usual good-morning nod, 
her eyes met the merry, light-blue eyes of an extremely 
tall, extremely broad-shouldered and considerably 
tanned and freckled young man, who seemed oddly out 
of place in that august and hushed anteroom to high 
finance. It wasn’t his clothes, for Esther instantly recog¬ 
nized them as correct, nor his face, which for all its 
freckles was not a radical departure from type. She had 
a queer feeling that it was a lack of reverence, an under¬ 
lying impulse to laugh at this pomp of “big business.” 

Then she hung her hat and coat in her locker and set 
to work. Presently she heard the laugh again, above 
the rattle of thirty typewriters. The new boy was pass¬ 
ing through, tossing back a remark over his shoulder to 
some one in another room. The girl next to Esther 
watched him go out. 

“Know who ‘Freckles’ is?” she asked. 


“N-no,” said Esther. “Do you?” 

“Sure! Say, I wisht I had what that guy’s goin’ to 
get some day just to spend on his shoe-laces! That’s old 
Callendar’s son — you know, the guy that cornered all i he 
copper or somethin’, and then chucked his wife for a 
musical-comedy dame.” 

“It is?” Esther exclaimed. “He seems nice, too.” 

“Sure he’s nice! He’s got a regular laugh, too, that 
boy. Got the old man’s tricks, though, I guess. He 
winked at June Smith first time he came through. He 
wouldn’t last long in this morgue if his papa didn’t h ve 
some mine in his pocket our sweet little company wants." 

Esther worked fitfully that morning. She was 
thinking of Joe Callendar and his cheery, dignity-dis¬ 
pelling laugh and wondering how he could laugh so with 
such a father. Of course it wasn’t the boy’s fault. He 
was only a lad when it happened. Coming from the 
humblest ranks, somewhere in the Middle West, Cal¬ 
lendar had piled up millions, built a mansion on the 
Avenue, got himself a new wife in what seemed an utterly 
brutal fashion and sent Joe to college, wfflere his tow- 
head and enormous shoulders had been triumphantly 
conspicuous on the gridiron, and his voice had caroled 
on the glee-club, and where he had failed of all the de¬ 
sirable and correct societies. 

When she went to lunch at noon, he appeared at the 
elevator also. She felt his eyes on her, but did not 
meet them, walking to the button instead and setting her 
finger against it. There followed a long wait. Finally 
he spoke. 

“You push the button, and we both do the rest,’ he 
said. 

“It’s lunch hour and the elevators are crowded, 
Esther replied in the most matter-of-fact tone she could 
assume, realizing the absurdity of saying nothing. 

Joe sighed profoundly. “Alas!” said he, “I sor of 
hoped you would know I was making a joke.” 

“Were you?” she answered, lifting her eyebrows ever 
so little. “I thought it was a pun.” Again the infectious 
laugh, and in spite of herself Esther had to meet his eyes 
a second and smile. 
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THE SHORTCAKE HAD BEEN SERVED, WHEN JOE SUDDENLY FACED HIS MOTHER: “MA, I’M GOING TO QUIT BUSINESS” HE SAID 


“The last time I saw you,” she found herself saying, 
you were catching forward passes in the stadium. You 
[did it rather better, too.” 

“So you were the girl!” he cried. 

Esther was puzzled. “The girl-?” 

“The girl who was there,” said he. “I noticed some- 
Ihody watching.” 

Her memory flashed back to the forty-five thousand 
ipeople massed tier on tier around the field, and she 
Tmiled again. The elevator came, and they crowded in, 
to be shot down to the ground-floor arcade, which was a 
bwarming town in itself. He kept by her side till they 
peached the street. 

"Well,” said he, “the poor office boy is off for his frugal 
Bunch at the Bankers’ Club.” 

And the haughty stenog will gorge at the Automat,” 
pe tossed back as they parted. A nice youth, really, 
ph - would really like to know him better and find out 
[just what was wrong with him. 

And it speedily looked as if she would have the oppor¬ 
tunity, for from that day he quite openly and frankly 
bought her out when he could make an excuse. She was 
herself not annoyed by his attentions, finding them a 
jwHcome relief from the impersonality of the office work, 

1 giving her, as they did, a chance to look for the 
| ,! k spot in his character, the streak of his father, as 
[ ' ‘ called it to herself. 

[j-j E WAS certainly polite, and something more than re- 
r ^ spectful. He was honestly, naively admiring. But 
Ins admiration, when it got beyond the warm flash of his 
fcyes into hers, did not take the form of ardent or pretty 
Ipeeches. It took the form of books, articles clipped 
|rom magazines, even a sonnet or two of his own, which 
l e brought her to read. Nobody had ever treated 
Ivther in this manner before. Sometimes her own lack 
I really sound education made her go hot and cold as 
I - r °de home in the subway reading something he had 
l ,ul ' on her desk and hoping she could discuss it with 
f' in intelligently without his seeing through her. And 
|hen she would suddenly recall that she had set out to 
r n, i the trouble with him- 

I J‘>e, she was sure, was too modest for any attempt to 
|e<iiicate” her. He was a big boy who was suddenly 
trowing up. Well, she, too, was suddenly growing up, 
■•Winding. She could almost feel herself grow! 

I J ‘ never mentioned his father or his mother, except 
’ when he dropped the remark, with a grin, that his 
li. :na ? was trying to make a Morgan out of a mole- 
bs puns were incurable), and some day he’d wake 
|h li i hnd little Joe back on the old farm. 

1 he farm?” Esther queried. They had just gone down 
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on the elevator together, and he led her across Broadway 
and into Trinity churchyard before he answered. 

“TNON’T like to mention the farm unless there’s some 

- L ' grass under my feet,” he said at length. “I own a 
farm up in the Berkshires. Father bought it ’cause some 
friend told him he ought to have a place there. I went 
up there last Sunday — a brook, old house full o’ fire¬ 
places, barn falling down, woods, view across a deep val¬ 
ley to a big old dome of a blue mountain, as blue as—as 
your eyes when you’re looking out of the window and 
think nobody’s seeing you—” At this Esther shot him 
a startled glance, and met a look of such a kind that her 
eyes fell again instantly and she was lost for speech. 

“A lovely old place,” he went on slowly, his voice low 
and serious, even she thought a little wistful. “ ’Course, 
I’ve always known I wasn’t cut out for a financier, and 
maybe you’ve wondered w'hy I’m trying to be one. If 
the old man’s millions had to come to me, I thought, I 
ought to know what to do with ’em — use ’em right — you 
know. This just chucking ’em away never made a hit 
with me, though I guess I look as if I was the kind it 
would make a hit with.” 

He paused and Esther murmured, “Oh, no.” 

“Well,” he went on, poking his toe into the turf, “I’ve 
been an office boy up there on floor thirty long enough 
to learn a bit about finance, at that! And I’ve been kind 
of doing some thinking— And I’ve got a hunch that 
anybody who has the millions ain’t his own master, any¬ 
how. He’s got to use ’em about so; it’s in the system. I 
can’t change the system. The best I can do,'if I want to 
be myself, is to chuck ’em and knock out a few bum son¬ 
nets and raise corn or horses or something, and bring 
back the three hundred acres of pine woods they cut off 
that farm of mine. Sounds good to me—better ’n the 
millions. What do you advise?” 

Esther looked up at him again. “Why, I—I couldn’t 
advise you,” she said. “You’re asking an awfully im¬ 
portant question, for yourself and probably for a lot of 
other people. I — I couldn’t.” 

He nodded. “I know it,” said he. “It’s pretty im¬ 
portant, in a way. And if you can’t advise me, nobody 
can. Well, come to lunch with me, anyhow.” 

“Why!” Esther laughed. “What a request! You 
know it simply isn’t done in offices like ours.” 

“A good reason for doing it!” he retorted, with sudden 
bitterness. But she refused. 

It was rumored that day in the office that the presi¬ 
dent was to have a new executive secretary'. The presi¬ 
dent’s executive secretary was always a young man of 
irreproachable antecedents who was acutely conscious 
of the dignity of his office, but who actually did all the 


jobs the other officers wouldn’t do. When Esther’s 
buzzer rang the next morning, she took her pad and 
pencil mildly curious to find out what the new one was 
like. He rose as she entered the room, casting upon her 
a glance of impersonal but polite appraisement, and 
moved a chair for her beside his desk. 

Esther, however, was standing stockstill, just in front 
of the closed door, regarding him with amazement and 
some amusement. He felt her look and glanced at her 
again, with a questioning, impatient frown. Then, 
slowly, recognition dawned on him. 

“Esther!” he exclaimed. “For goodness sake, what 
are you doing here?” 

“Earning twenty dollars a week,” she answered. 

‘Wes, I—I suppose you do,” he said. He had not 
moved toward her to shake hands. “It was very sad, 
your father’s death. I had supposed you remained in 
Mowry. I have been so busy these last two years—but 
that is no excuse for not being aware of one’s family 
affairs, is it?” 

“We are such distant relatives, Robert,” she smiled, 
with the accent on the distant. “Did you want to dic¬ 
tate something?” 

“Yes, I— but why here? Why this sort of work?” 

“You’re here, aren’t you?” 

“Quite different!” 

“I don’t get that.” She sat down on the chair he had 
placed for her, opened her note-book, poised her pencil 
and demurely waited. 

“Flang it all, I don’t like pushing a button and calling 
in one of my relations from a bunch of stenographers to 
dictate my letters to!” he exclaimed. 

“And, hang it all, I don’t like to come, if you can’t 
be impersonal, like other sensible people in a business 
office!”. Esther snapped. “Anyhow, I’m going to earn 
my living here, whether you like it or not! I don’t 
suppose Beacon Street knows Queen Victoria is dead.” 

“I don’t see what Queen Victoria’s got to do w-ith it,” 
he answered. 

“YOU wouldn’t, cousin,” said she, with a careful stress 
on the “cousin.” “I only expect appreciation fo. my 
subtleties from one of the office boys — Joe Caliendar. 
Do you remember him? He played end, didn’t he?” 

“You’d better leave him alone!” the other snapped. 

“Why? He seems to have such nice freckles.” 

“Because he’s the son of a bounder and he doesn’t 
belong,” Robert retorted. “You know that well enough. 
Now if you please, we will work,” he finished with truly 
professional frigidity. Esther bit her lip and said noth¬ 
ing. His voice had droned on monotonously for half an 
Continued on page 4 6 
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THE GIRL WHO HATED HER MOTHER 


ELLIE’S STUBBINESS AND SHORT SIGHT, HER SQUARENESS AND GENERAL LACK 
OF DISTINCTION MUST HAVE DISAPPOINTED HER VAIN AND STUPID MOTHER 


The story of a homely 
daughter whose mother was 
disappointed in her looks 


BY SOPHIE KERR 


HIS is not my own story, thank 
God, for my mother was one of 
the gentlest and sweetest women 
who ever lived. No, this story 
had to do with a girl who literally 
and heartily, I know, hated her 
mother and whose mother de¬ 
served it. 

For Ellie Hardesty was no 
monster of filial ingratitude. She was a plain, rather 
stout, square little girl when I first knew her, going to 
third grade in a plaid gingham and white apron along 
with Nellie Fisher and Nellie Wilson and all the rest of 
us, a little distinguished because she wore spectacles. 
Her dresses were apt to be of finer material and better 
made. Her father had a grocery store and her mother 
kept house in a neat-looking frame dwelling with a front 
porch ornamented with jig-saw scrolls. 

But I remember as if it were yesterday how and when I 
learned the fearful truth about her. We had stayed to 
sharpen pencils after school and the knife was dull. I 
had got the required long tapering points on my own two 
treasured pencils and passed the knife to Ellie. She 
took it and it was, as I say, very dull, and the wood of 
the pencil was tough. Naturally the blade slipped, and 
cut a long hateful gash in her chubby hand through 
which the red blood spurted in terrifying fashion. We 
sought to bind it up with slate rags, but it soaked them 
through and presently Elbe’s white apron, and mine too, 
was spotted and streaked. 

“Oh, run home,” I begged her at last. “Run to your 
mother—she can fix it.” 

H ER round brown eyes in her round, scared little white 
face lifted to mine with a sudden cold detachment. 
“1 won’t run home,” she said. “I hate my mother.” 

The problem of the cut hand was solved by the en¬ 
trance of one of the older girls, who had come back for a 
forgotten book, and she led Elbe off home, willy-nilly. I 
went my separate way, but in dire distress and confusion 
of spirit. What Elbe had said was the most horrible 
blasphemy. To hate your own mother! My mind re¬ 
fused to grasp it, and it hurt and scared me as I have 
never been hurt and scared before or since. 

I was in tears when I reached home. My mother was sit¬ 
ting by her own little table in the dining-room, that table 
that held her books and magazines, her work-basket, her 
ball of string saved from packages, her mucilage bottle, 
her pot of freesias, and 1 ran to her and flung myself into 
her arms. Incoherently I sobbed out that Elbe Hardesty 
had cut her hand and it had bled—ab over everything. 

“Now, you don’t need to cry about that,” half-teased 
my mother. “Save your tears till you cut your own 
hand.” 

I burrowed into her shoulder. “Yes, but— At first 
I could not tell her. Finally it came with a rush. “Ellie 
Hardesty says she hates her mother.” 

There was a long silence. My mother gathered me and 
held me more closely to her—held me and petted me, in¬ 
finitely understanding and comforting. 

“I don’t believe she can mean it,” she said at last. 

B UT I knew she did. However, we didn’t discuss the 
matter, and I was presently consoled and quieted, the 
prospect of hot split potato-bread for supper doubtless 
contributing to my recovery. But away inside of me 
there was a little smudge on my heart that would not let 
me forget. 

Because, if Elbe Hardesty hated her mother, then 
what, for goodness sake, was Mrs. Hardesty like? I had 
always thought of her as the average child thinks of the 
average adult, that is, of a creature of great age and no 
particular meaning in the real world. But now, now, I 
cultivated my friendship with Elbe because I had to get 
to the bottom of this situation. 

At first I could find out little or nothing. Mrs. Hardesty 
seemed to me to be very pretty and sweet-looking. She 
had light hair and delicate features and a beautiful com¬ 
plexion, fair and fine-textured and rose-flushed, rather 


like my big wax dob, Lulu. She wore pink-and-blue 
house dresses and dust caps rather than the gray-and- 
brown calico winch was the usual morning garb of the 
respectable matron of our town. But I liked that. When 
she came to church on Sunday she was dressed very 
daintily, too, but her ruffled organdies, her ribbon sashes, 
her wide-brimmed flowered hats seemed to me beautiful. 
She had a long gold watch-chain with a turquoise_ slide. 

Elbe, sitting beside her mother, in starched pique laced 
with scarlet silk cord, a red parasol in her hand, her leg¬ 
horn hat trimmed with red streamers, seemed with her 
squareness, her spectacles, her snub nose and her dull- 
brown hair a changeling child indeed for such a radiant 
parent. 

AND so, little by little, at first unconsciously, I began to 
see what was the matter. Mrs. Hardesty didn’t like 
Elbe because she wasn’t pretty and fair-haired, and she 
couldn’t dress her up. And it annoyed her that Elbe was 
stout and heavy. And she told Elbe so, often, crueby, 
heartlessly. As Elbe and I became more intimate she 
would sometimes tell me what her mother said, but only 
very occasionally, because the searing pain of those com¬ 
ments was such that she could not repeat them. But 
now and then I had glimpses. 

There was the matter of her dress for Children’s Day. 


I told Elbe I was to have a new white dotted swiss,_ with 
a pink sash. My mother had bought the material at 
Mr. Blackiston’s store and was going to make it this very 
week. Naturally, I added: “What you going to have?’ 

Over Elbe’s little plain face came again that look. of 
bleak misery. “I guess I’ll have a new dress,’ she sain, 
then added: “Oh, how I wish I never had to have new 
dresses!” 

“You don’t want a new dress—Elbe Hardesty, I think 
you’re crazy! You’ve got such pretty clothes, too. 

Then it came, with a burst. “My mother says I look 
like a scarecrow. She says it wouldn’t make any differ¬ 
ence if she dressed me in gunny-sacks.” 

I had nothing more to say. 'When, on Children’s Day, 
Elbe appeared in a delicious frock of mull and lace, I pat¬ 
ted my own swiss machine-sewn ruffles and felt that 1 
loved my mother as I had never loved her before. 

Then there was the costume for the Columbus Day 
celebration. A certain number of us girls of the same 
size and age were to be dressed as flowers, and each o) us 
had a little verse to say. I was a forget-me-not. E lie 
was a jonquil. Now in our little country town there ' 
no florist, and in October neither jonquils nor forget-me- 
nots grow in our gardens. So, after some scurrying abo 
I was fitted out with a bunch of forget-me-nots off son - 

Con l in tied on page 57 
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What would you do if you suddenly inherited a great fortune? 


M R . 


P R O H A C K 


Begins to realize that a rich man has his trials 


BY ARNOLD BENNETT 


PART III 

R. PROHACK was undeniably a 
very peculiar man. He had few 
doubts concerning the financial 
soundness of old Paul’s propo¬ 
sition; but he hesitated about 
accepting it. And he conceived 
the idea of discussing the matter 
with some enemy of old Paul’s, 
Mr. Francis Fieldfare—the editor 
of an old-established and lucrative financial weekly. Mr. 
Fieldfare’s offices were quite close to Mr. Prohack’s 
principal club, of which Mr. Fieldfare also was a member. 

And off he went to his club. In the hall he met F. F. 
just arriving. 

Mr. Fieldfare was a spare, middle-aged man, of ap¬ 
parently austere habit; short, shabby; a beautiful, re¬ 
signed face, burning eyes, and a soft voice. Pie had been 
weighed down for thirty years by a sense of the threat¬ 
ened immediate collapse of society. F. F. ought never 
to have become the editor of a financial weekly; but he 
happened to be an expert statistician, an honest man, 
and a courageous man, and an expert in the pathology of 
stock-markets, and on this score his proprietors excused 
the slight traces of world sadness occasionally to be found 
in the paper. 

Mr. Prohack felt that he had no time for preliminaries 
and in order to cut them short started some ingenious 
but quite inexcusable lying. 

“You didn’t chance to see old Paul Spinner going out 
as you came in?” 

“No,” answered F. F. “Why?” 

“Nothing. Only a man in the morning-room was 
wanting to know if he was still in the club, and I told him 
I’d see.” 

“I hear,” said F. F. after a moment, and in a lower 
voice, “I hear he’s getting up some big new oil scheme.” 
“Ah!” murmured Mr. Prohack, delighted at so favor- 
ble a coincidence, with a wonderful imitation of casual¬ 
ness. “And what may that be?” 

XJOBODY knows. Some people would give a good 
^ ^ deal to know. But if I’m any judge of my Spinner 
they won’t know till he’s licked off all the cream. It’s 
marvelous to me how Spinner and his sort can keep on 
levoting themselves to the old ambitions while the 
world’s breaking up. Marvelous!” 

“But surely he’s honest?” 

“Quite. As straight a man as ever breathed, especially 
according to his own lights. All his enterprises are abso¬ 
lutely what is known as ‘sound.’ They all make rich 
people richer, and in particular they make him richer, 
though I bet even he’s been feeling the pinch lately. 
They all have.” 

“Look here,” said Mr. Prohack lightly, ignoring the 
earnestness in F. F.’s tone, “supposing you had a bit of 
money, say eighty thousand pounds, and the chance to 
put it into one of old who-is-it’s schemes, what would 
you do?” 

“I should be ashamed to have eighty thousand 
pounds,” F. F. replied with dark whispering passion. 

And in any case nothing would induce me to have any 
dealings with the gang.” 

“Are they all bad?” 

They’re all bad, all! They are all anti-social. All! 
i hey are all a curse to the country and to all mankind.” 

Mr. Prohack went away to the telephone, and got 
haul Spinner at Smathe’s office. 

, ONLY wanted to tell you that I’ve decided to come 
into your show, if Smathe can arrange for the money. 

1 ve thought it all over carefully, and I’m yours, old 

boy.” 

A hen Mr. Prohack got back home it was nearly lunch- 
! me. No sign of an Eagle car or any other car in front 
the house! Mr. Prohack let himself in. Machin met 
Tim at the door. 

‘Your mistress returned?” 

Yes, sir.” Machin seemed to hesitate. “She told me 
0 say that she was lying down.” 

, hurried up-stairs. Eve was lying on the bed. 


TROUBLES COME FAST 

J^FTER good fortune. Poor Mr. Prohack! 

He was in despair at the beginning of this 
serial, trying to make both ends meet so that his 
perplexingly restless family might go on living 
as they had lived before the war. Suddenly, out 
of nowhere, he inherits a hundred thousand 
pounds from a man in America whose name he 
has forgotten. He revels in the splendid comfort 
of being rich! 

And then Life begins to laugh at him. Because 
he is a rich man, he can afford to be ill and have 
a specialist. His wife, Eve, indulges in the most 
expensive motor on the market. ILis son, Char¬ 
lie, goes off to Glasgow with plenty of money 
and Mr. Prohack hears queer rumors about his 
doings there. Sissie, his daughter, buys a part¬ 
nership in a dancing-studio and dances with 
useless young men. Mr. Prohack himself begins 
to speculate with his money. Is this, he begins 
to ask himself, the happiness riches buy? 


At the sound of the door opening she said, without 
moving her head—he could not see her face from the 
door: “Is that you, Arthur?” 

“Yes, what’s the matter?” 

“I’m not hurt, dearest, I assure you I’m not—not at 
all.” She was speaking in a faint, weak voice, like a 
little child’s. 

“Then you’ve had an accident?” 

She glanced up at him sideways, timidly, and nodded. 

“You mustn’t be upset. I told Machin to go on with 
her work and not to say anything to you about it. I pre¬ 
ferred to tell you myself.” 

Mr. Prohack was very angry about the mere existence 
of motor-cars. 

“1 \ARLING, don’t look so stern. It wasn’t Carthew’s 
^ fault. Another car ran into us. I felt sure you’d be 
a long time with that fat man. I had the idea of running 
down to Putney—to see Sissie.” Eve laughed nervously. 
“I thought I might possibly bring her home with me. 
After the accident Carthew put me into a taxi and I came 
back. Of course he had to stay to look after the car. 
And then you weren’t here when I arrived! Where are 
you going, dearest?” 

“I’m going to telephone for the doctor, of course,” 
said Mr. Prohack quietly but very irritably. 

“Oh, darling, I’ve sent for him. I don’t really need 
the doctor. I only sent for him because I knew you’d be 
so frightfully angry if I didn’t.” 

Mr. Prohack had returned to the bed. He took his 
wife’s hand. 

“How did it happen, exactly?” 

, “Oh, Arthur, you with your ‘exactlies!’ Don’t ask me. 
I’m too tired. Besides, I didn’t see it. My eyes were 
shut.” She closed her eyes. 

Suddenly she sat up and put her hand on his shoulder, 
in a sort of appeal, vaguely smiling. He tried to smile, 
but could not. Then her hand dropped. A totally be¬ 
wildered expression veiled the anxious kindness in her 
eyes. The blood left her face. She fell back. She had 
fainted. 

Such was Mr. Prohack’s vast experience of life that he 
had not the least idea what to do in this crisis. He 
rushed out on to the landing and loudly shouted: “Ma¬ 
chin! Machin! Ring up that d-d doctor again, and 

if he can’t come, ring up Doctor Plott at once.” 

He rushed back into the bedroom, discovered Eve’s 
smelling-salts, and held them to her nose. Already the 
blood was mounting again. 

“Well, she’s not dead, anyway!” he said to himself 


grimly. “I don’t care so long as she isn’t injured in¬ 
ternally,” he said to himself. 

Mr. Prohack heard a car outside. It was Doctor 
Veiga’s. The mere sound of Doctor Veiga’s car made a 
man of him. Doctor Veiga entered the bedroom in the 
same style as on his first visit to Mr. Prohack himself. 

“Exactly,” said Doctor Veiga, examining Eve sum¬ 
marily. “She sat up. The blood naturally left her head, 
and she fainted. Fainting is nothing but a withdrawing 
of blood from the head. Will you ring for that servant 
of yours, please?” 

“I’m positive I’m quite all right, doctor,” Eve mur¬ 
mured. 

“YV7ILL you kindly not talk?” said he. “If you’re so 

W positive you’re all right, why did you send for 
me?” 

But shortly afterward, when Mr. Prohack, admirably 
dissembling his purposes, crept with dignity out of the 
room, Doctor Veiga followed him and shut the door, 
leaving Machin busy within. 

“I don’t think that there is any internal lesion,” said 
Doctor Veiga with seriousness. “But I will not yet 
state absolutely. She has had a very severe shock and 
her nerves are considerably jarred. It’s you that she’s 
upset about, though. Did you notice she motioned me to 
give you some of the brandy she was taking? Very 
sweet of her, was it not? What are you going to do 
now?” 

“I’m going to fetch my daughter.” 

“Excellent. But have something before you go. You 
may not know it, but you have been using up nervous 
tissue, which has to be replaced.” 

As he was driving down to Putney in a taxi, Mr. Pro- 
hack pushed the taxi forward with all his might all the 
way to Putney. He pushed it till his arms ached, though 
his hands were in his pockets. He found Sissie in the 
studio giving a private lesson, which broke up very 
abruptly. 

“Your mother has had a motor accident. You must 
come at once.” 

Sissie came. 

Mr. Prohack sat stern and silent. He was greatly 
alarmed about her, for the doctor had answered for 
nothing. He seemed to have a thousand worries. He 
had been worried all his life, but the worries that had 
formed themselves in a trail to the inheritance were worse 
worries than the old simple ones. No longer did the 
thought of the inheritance brighten his mind. He some¬ 
how desired to go back to former days. Glancing 
askance at Sissie, he saw that she, too, was stern. He 
resumed the hard pushing of the taxi. It was not quite 
so hard as before, because he knew that Sissie also was 
pushing her full share. 

THE THEORY OF IDLENESS 

OINCE the automobile accident his wife had become 
^ another person and a more complex person. The 
climax came one cold morning when she and Mr. Pro- 
hack and Sissie and Dr. Veiga were sitting together in the 
little boudoir beyond the bedroom. They were packed 
in there because Marian had taken a fancy to the sofa. 
Marian was relating to the admired and trusted doctor all 
her peculiar mental and moral symptoms. She was say¬ 
ing that she could no longer manage the house, could not 
concentrate her mind on anything, could not keep her 
temper, and was the worst conceivable wife for such a 
paragon as Arthur Prohack. Her daughter alone had 
saved the household organism from a catastrophe; her 
daughter Sissie- 

“Come here, Sissie!” 

Sissie was embraced by her mother with deep tender¬ 
ness. This in front of the doctor! Still more curious 
was the fact that Sissie, of late her mother’s frigid critic, 
came forward and responded to the embrace almost 
effusively. Mr. Prohack had never had such sensations 
as drew and quartered him then. 

“Well,” said Dr. Veiga to Mrs. Prohack in his philo¬ 
sophical-realistic manner, “I shall now proceed to put 
you right. You will sleep to-night—I shall send you 
something. One thing is essential. You must go away 
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MR. PROHACK ABANDONED HER UNTIL THE MORROW AND DROVE OFF QUICKLY 
TO PICK UP HIS WIFE FOR THE GRAND BABYLON LUNCH 


to the sea. You must go to Frinton-on-Sea. It is an 
easy journey. There is a Pullman car on the morning 
train, and the air is unrivaled.” 

“Yes, darling mother,” said Sissie, “you must go away 
and father and I will take you.” 

“Of course!” confirmed Mr. Prohack, as though he had 
been steadily advocating a change of scene for days. 

“Oh,” Eve cried piteously, “that’s the one thing I 
can’t do!” 

D R. VEIGA laughed. “Afraid of the expense, I 
suppose?” 

“No,” Eve answered with seriousness. “My husband 
has just made a very fortunate investment, which means 
a profit of at least a hundred thousand pounds—like 
that!” She snapped her fingers and laughed lightly. 
She had already begun to spend the financial results of 
the speculation with enormous verve. She had hired 
another Eagle to take the place of the wounded Eagle, 
without uttering a word to her husband. Mr. Prohack 
could see the dregs of his bank-balance and the bank¬ 
ruptcy court. 

“Is it a railway strike you’re afraid of?” demanded Dr. 
Veiga cruelly. 

And Eve replied with sweetness: “I can’t leave Lon¬ 
don until my son Charlie comes back from Glasgow, and 
he’s written me to say he’ll be here next week. ’ She had 
said absolutely nothing to Mr. .Prohack about a letter 
from Charlie. 

“When did you hear that?” Mr. Prohack might well 
have asked;, but he was too loyal to betray her secretive¬ 
ness. 


However, Sissie put the question in her young blunder¬ 
ing way. “Oh, mother dear! You never told us!” 

“I received the letter the day before yesterday,” Eve 
continued gravely. “And Charlie is certainly not coming 
home to find me away.” 

“Very well,” Dr. Veiga concurred, “it doesn’t really 
matter whether you go to Frinton now or next month. 
You’re a powerful woman and you’ll last a long time yet, 
especially if you don’t worry.” He smiled on her and 
rose. Whereupon Mr. Prohack also jumped up. 

“I’m not worrying,” she protested, with a sweet, pa¬ 
thetic, answering smile. “Yes, I am. Yes, I am. I’m 
worrying because I know I’m worrying my poor hus¬ 
band.” She went quickly to her poor husband and 
kissed him lavishly. 

“Dr. Veiga,” Eve appealed, clinging to Mr. Prohack’s 
coat, “it is my husband who needs looking after. He is 
not making any progress, and it is my fault. And let me 
tell you that you’ve been neglecting him for me.” She 
was a dramatic figure of altruism, of the everlasting 
sacrificial feminine. She was quite possibly absurd, but 
beyond doubt she was magnificent. 

“Mother,” murmured Sissie, with a sweetness of which 
Mr. Prohack had imagined her to be utterly incapable, 
“come and sit down.” 

And Eve, guided by her daughter, the callous, home- 
deserting dancing-mistress, came and sat down. 

M Y DEAR sir,” said Dr. Veiga, “there is nothing at 
all to cause alarm. She will gradually recover. 
Believe me.” He and Mr. Prohack and Sissie were con¬ 
spiring together in the dining-room. 


“But what’s the matter with her? What is it?” 
“Merely neurasthenia—traumatic neurasthenia.” 

“But what’s that?” Mr. Prohack spoke low, just as 
though his wife could overhear from the boudoir above. 
“It’s a morbid condition due to a violent shock.” 

“But how? You told me the other day that it was 
purely physical; How do you explain it?” 

“We don’t explain it,” cried Dr. Veiga, suddenly 
throwing the onus on the whole medical profession. 
“We can’t. We don’t know. We’ve reached the state 
of knowing that we don’t know, and that’s something. 
But of course if you’d prefer the omniscient bedside 
manner you can have it without extra charge. And by 
the way, about your health,” Dr. Veiga proceeded, after 
having given further assurances as to his other patient, 
“Mrs. Prohack was perfectly correct. You’re not mak¬ 
ing progress. The fact is, you’re bored. You haven t 
organized your existence, and the lack of organization is 
reacting on your health.” 

“Something is reacting on his health,” Sissie put in. 
“I’m not at all pleased.” 

H OW can I organize my ‘existence?” Mr. Prohack 
burst out crossly. “I haven’t got any existence to 
organize. I haven’t got anything to do. Of course I’m 
bored. And it’s your fault.” 

“It is,” the doctor admitted. “It is my fault. I took 
you for a person of common sense, and so I didn’t tell you 
that two and two make four and a lot more important 
things of the same sort. You’ve taken on the new pro¬ 
fession of being idle—it’s essential for you—but you 
aren’t treating it seriously. You have to be a, profes¬ 
sionally idle man. Which means that you haven’t got a 
moment to spare. I didn’t mean you to be idle idly. 
You’ve got to be idle busily. Do you ever have a Turk¬ 
ish bath?” 

“No. Never could bear the idea of them.” 

“Well, you will kindly take two Turkish baths a week. 
You can be massaged at the same time. A Turkish bath 
is as good as a day’s hunting, as far as exercise goes, but 
you must have more exercise. You had better begin 
dancing. There is no finer exercise. I absolutely pre¬ 
scribe it.” 

At this juncture Mr. Prohack was rather relieved that 
the sound of an unaccustomed voice in the hall drew hi? 
daughter out of the dining-room. When she had gone 
Dr. Veiga went on in a more confidential tone: 

“There’s another point. An idle man who really knows 
his business will visit his tailor’s, his hosier’s, his boot 
maker’s, his barber’s much oftener and much more con 
scientiouslv than you do. You have a serious profession. 

idleness. Then again-” 

Mr. Prohack was conscious of a sudden joyous up¬ 
lifting of the spirit. “Here!” said he, interrupting Dr. 
Veiga with a grand gesture, “have a cigar.” 

“I can not, my friend.” Dr. Veiga looked at his 
watch. “My next patient is awaiting me in Hyde Park 
Gardens at this moment.” 

L ET him die!” exclaimed Mr. Prohack ruthlessly 
“You’ve got to have a cigar with me. Look. I’ll 
compromise. You can charge me as if for another con¬ 
sultation.” 

The doctor’s foreign eyes twinkled as he sat down anc 
struck a match. “You thought I was a quack,” he sai'l 
maliciously. 

“I did,” admitted Mr. Prohack with candor. 

“So I am,” said Dr. Veiga. “But I’m a fully.qualified 
quack, and all really good doctors are quacks. They 
have to be. They wouldn’t be worth anything if they 
weren’t.” 

“Tell me something about some of your cases,” said 
Mr. Prohack imperatively. “You’re one of the most 
interesting men I’ve ever met. You’ve got a soul above 
medicine as well as clothes.” 

“All good doctors have,” said Dr. Veiga. “My life is a 
romance.” 

“And so shall mine be,” said Mr. Prohack. 

When at length Mr. Prohack escorted Dr. Veiga out 
into the hall he saw Sissie kissing Eliza Brating with much 
affection on the front-door step. They made an ele¬ 
gant group for a moment and then Eliza Brating departed 
hurriedly. 

“Now I’ll just repeat once more to both of you,” re¬ 
sumed Dr. Veiga, embracing father and daughter in one 
shrewd glance. “You’ve nothing to worry about up¬ 
stairs.” He indicated the boudoir by a movement of his 
somewhat tousled head. “But you’ve got just a little to 
worry about here.” And he indicated Mr. Prohack. 

“I know,” said Sissie with assurance. “But I shall 
look after him, doctor. You can rely on me. I under¬ 
stand—both cases.” 

“Well, there’s one good thing,” said Sissie, following 
her father into the dining-room after the doctor had gone. 
“I’ve done with that foolish Eliza. That girl is the b T 
gest noodle! Would you believe,” said Sissie, “t! 1 
although I was there last night and told her exac >v 
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LADY MASSULAM WOULD LOOK FORTY IN A THEATER, FIFTY IN A GARDEN AND SIXTY 
TO HER MAID AT DAWN . . . SHE SPOKE LITTLE AND SAID PRACTICALLY NOTHING 


what to do, she’s had a quarrel this morning with the 
landlord of the studio? Well, she has. You know the 
> A. R. A. on the first floor has been making a lot of silly 
complaint s about the noise—music and so on—every 
night. Eliza doesn’t merely not talk the landlord round, 
she quarrels with him! And as if that wasn’t enough, an 
inspector has been round asking about a music and 
dancing license! We shall either have to give up business 
altogether or else move somewhere else. Eliza says she 
knows of another studio, but I shan’t go with her. I 
don’t want to run a dancing-studio any more, either. 
Why should I, after all? We were the new poor. Now 
we’re the new rich. Well, we may as well be the new 
rich. But I shan’t give up teaching dancing entirely,” 
added Sissie. 

“No? ’ He wondered what would come next. 

“No! I shall teach you.” 

“Indeed you won’t!” He instinctively recoiled. 
“Yes, I shall. I promised the doctor he could rely on 
me. You’ll buy a gramophone, and we’ll have the carpet 
up in the drawing-room.” She marched to him and put 
her hand on his shoulder and just twitched his beard. “I 
can look after you quite as well as mother can. We’re 
pals, aren’t we?” 

“Yes. Like the tiger and the lamb. You’ve got hold 
of my silky fleece already.” 

Mr. Prohack had a hundred preoccupations, yet he was 
uplifted, happy, for the simple reason that he had caught 
the romance of the doctor’s idea of taking idleness seri¬ 
ously and practising it as a profession. If circumstances 
forced him to be idle, he would be idle in the grand man- 
1 ner. He would become the busiest man in London. 

Strict routine would be necessary. Routine was what he 
: had been missing. The absence of routine was retarding 
j his recovery. Inevitably, unavoidably, he was the new 
rich. Well, he would be the new rich thoroughly. No 
I other aim was logical. 

NEURASTHENIA CURED 

PUREE days later Mr. Prohack had broken the ice of 
tuition in dancing. Not a word had been spoken 
I abroad in the house about the first dancing-lesson. Mr. 

I Prohack and Sissie had rolled up the drawing-room car- 
| pet and moved the furniture themselves. Mr. Prohack 
I had unpacked the gramophone in person. They had 
I locked the drawing-room door. At the end of the lesson 
I they had relaid the carpet and replaced the furniture and 
I enclosed the gramophone and unlocked the door, and Mr. 

1 Prohack had issued from the drawing-room like a criminal. 

J The household was supposed to know naught of the affair, 

I but the kitchen knew a good deal about it somehow; the 
I kitchen was pleasantly and rather condescendingly ex- 
■ cited, and a little censorious; the thing was unprece- 
I dented, and therefore of course intrinsically reprehensible. 

I Ir. Prohack had met Machin’s respectful glance with 
la self-conscious eye. 

He now bolted the front door and went up-stairs, ex- 
I tinguishing the lights after him. Eve had told her 
I husband and child that she should go to bed early. Lie 
I meant to have a frolicsome, teasing chat with her, for 
I the doctor had laid it down that light conversation would 
I assist the cure of traumatic neurasthenia. He switched 
I on a light, but her bed was empty; it had not been occu- 
I pied! 

Marian!” he called in a low voice, thinking that she 
night be in the boudoir. But no Marian anywhere! Lie 
slood a moment in the hall and was in a mind to ring for 
Maehin. He could not persuade himself to call an alarm. 

■ or would he disturb Sissie—yet. He had first to get 
used to the singular idea that his wife had vanished from 
home. Could this vanishing be one of the effects of trau- 
tic neurasthenia? He hurried about and searched all 
1 ' room s again, looking with absurd carefulness, as if his 
Wl ‘ e were an insignificant object that might have dropped 
-"'Perceived under a chair or behind a couch. 

1J EN he telephoned to her sister, inquiring in a voice of 
U J studied casualness. Eve was not at her sister’s. His 
I 1 i net now was to fetch Sissie, whose common sense had 
p! late impressed him more and more; but he repressed 
| lc mstinct. She might return at any moment. It was 
mceivable that anything should have “happened” in 
[he Prohack family. 

I Almost against his will he looked up “Police Stations” 
■ n he telephone book. He gave his name and address 
■f 1 asked if the police had any news of a street accident, 
several. He described his wife. No! The 
e had no news of such a person. As he hung up the 
■w-vivcr he realized what had occurred and what he had 
Marian had mysteriously disappeared and he had 
med the police—he, Arthur Prohack, C. B. What 
■lul event! His mind ran on the consequences of 
matic neurasthenia. He put on his hat and over- 
and unbolted the front door as silently as he could, 

■I! - 1 ' descried in a corner of the hall a screwed-up 

■> aph envelope. Why had he not noticed it before? 

1 latched at it. It was addressed to “Mrs. Prohack.” 
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Mr. Prohack’s soul was instantaneously bathed in 
heavenly solace. He was just puzzling his head to think 
what misfortune could have called his wife away—when 
through the doorway he saw a taxi drive up. Eve 
emerged from the taxi. 

“Ah!” he said, in the most ordinary, complacent, quite 
undisturbed tone, “I was just beginning to wonder where 
you’d got to. Sissie’s gone to bed. I really don’t be¬ 
lieve she knows you were out.” 

A/f RS- PROHACK came urgently toward him, pushing 
1V1 the door to behind her with a careless loud bang. 
The bang might waken the entire household, but Mrs. 
Prohack did not care. Mrs. Prohack kissed him without 
a.worck Both cheek and lips were freshly cold from the 
night air. Air. Prohack was aware of an immense roman¬ 
tic felicity. But beneath his felicity there was a qualm. 
“If anything did happen to her, it would be the absolute 
ruin of me.” 

“I’ll go straight up-stairs,” she said, trying to be as 
matter of fact as her Arthur appeared to be. “There 
came a telegram,” she began. “I was crossing the hall 
just as the boy reached the door. It was from Charlie to 
say that he would be at the Grand Babylon Hotel to¬ 
night.” 

^ Charlie! Phe Grand Babylon! Not Buckingham 
Palace?” Eve ignored his crude jocularity. 


“It seems I ought to have received it early in the after¬ 
noon. I just put my things on and went off to the hotel 
at once. It wasn’t till after I was in the taxi that I re¬ 
membered I ought to have told the servants where I was 
going. That’s why I hurried back. Charlie suggested 
telephoning from the hotel, but I wouldn’t let him on any 
account.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, I thought you might be upset and wonder what 
on earth was going on.” 

“What was going on?” Mr. Prohack repeated. “What 
on earth are you insinuating?” 

^ “Charlie’s staying at the Grand Babylon Hotel,” said 
Eve, as though she were saying that Charlie had forged a 
check. “And he’s got a bedroom and a private sitting- 
room and a bathroom, and a room for a secretary — and 
he dictates things to the secretary all the time, and the 
telephone’s always going—yes, even at this time of 
night. He must be spending enormous sums. So of 
course I hurried back to tell you.” 

“You did quite right, my pet,” said Mr. Prohack. “A 
good wife should share these titbits with her husband at 
the earliest possible moment.” He assumed the gay 
attitude, not from a desire to reassure his wife, but from 
mere contrariness. 

“But it’s awful, ” she whimpered. “The boy must 
Continued on page 51 
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THE PRICE OF THE PROPHETS 


The Story of Swearing Smith, Whose Vocabulary Belied His Heart 

BY FRANCES GILCHRIST WOOD 


THIN stern man, dressed in his 
Sabbath black, sat fingering the 
reins of a mule team and frowning 
into the shining glory of the Dakota 
prairie about him. Scotch by 
every hallmark, and not many re¬ 
moves from the generation which 
had crossed the moors of a Sab¬ 
bath morn to a nonconformist 
kirk in the old country. Impatiently he drew out his 
watch and turned toward the sod shack. “Margaret?” 

“Yes, Hugh, we are coming.” A meek-eyed woman 
slipped through the doorway, hurriedly tying her bonnet. 
Two young girls in Sunday garb followed, Bibles in hand. 
They climbed into the wagon without loss of time, each 
maneuvering silently, swiftly, for the seat in the rear with 
their mother. 

In dour silence the man drove across fragrant miles of 
the frontier. 

Then, “This is the Sabbath, Hester. Repeat your 
catechism. ‘What is the chief end of man?’ ” 

From the rear in uneven tones came the orthodox an¬ 
swer. The Scripture Catechism of the stern Presbyteri¬ 
ans punctuated three weary miles to the shack of their 
nearest neighbor. The man’s dark eyes flashed angrily at 
a woman hanging clothes on the line and a plainsman 
plowing in a near-by patch. He turned his head stub¬ 
bornly away from the friendly nods. 

“Have nothing more to do with the Petersons, Mar¬ 
garet. A Sabbath-breaking family!” 

A welcome speck on the horizon riveted the children’s 
attention. Under their sharpened gaze it became a 
horseman racing along the rim of the hills at breakneck 
speed. Out of the western haze another horseman gal¬ 
loped to meet him. Between them lay the goal, a lone 
sod shack set down where two faintly marked roads 
crossed. A faraway boyish yell of defiance piped against 
the vast blue dome, answering a man’s distant war- 
whoop. 

“Mother! it’s Swearing Smith racing Dick-” 

A black frown above her withered the eager words. “A 
wicked man, corrupting the youth of the country by his 
profanity—he can not speak without swearing! Hester, 
‘What is required in the Third Commandment?’ ” The 
words of the pious question rasped vindictively. 

“ ‘The Third Commandment requires’—why, there’s 
the stage!” 

The man frowned angrily toward the north where a 
four-horse team and an ancient coach swept across the 
plain. “More godlessness! Is the government also lend¬ 
ing itself to Sabbath-breaking?” 

Lips were tight shut as he drove toward the cross¬ 
roads; he halted with precision before the lone sod shack. 


Above the door of the building ran the home-made legend, 
Antietam General Store & Post-Office. 

Galloping at top speed, yelling in triumph. Swearing 
Smith reached the goal and flung himself off his big bay. 
He doffed his flapping gray felt to the ladies and lifted 
blue eyes, naive as those of a child. 

“Morning, ma’am! Hello McCallum! It’s a da—, it’s 
a h—, it’s a nice morning, ain’t it?” Smith floundered in 
his attempt to retrieve a bad start. “But it looks like a 
d—, looks like a weather-breeder; black frost up our way 
last night.” His ingenuous smile would have atoned for 
greater sins. “Mis’ Willetts will be glad I saw you, 
ma’am. She worried like the devil to know you wa’n’t 
here yesterday.” 

Mrs. McCallum bent forward anxiously, “My daugh¬ 
ter, is she-” 

He lifted his hand with a sudden gesture of apology. 
“Excuse me, ma’am—Mis’ Willetts is pretty well. Ye 
needn’t worry, I aim to see Willetts every day ’til she’s 
better, seein’t we’re neighbors!” 

A prolonged rattle, a jangle of accouterments and the 
stage dashed into the foreground. The door of the post- 
office opened and a woman appeared, mail-bag in hand. 

Again Smith’s gray felt swept low before the post¬ 
mistress, a gentlewoman, no longer young. “Good 
morning, Miss Arnold!” 

With an answering smile, “Good morning, Mr. Smith! 
Why, how do you do, Mrs. McCallum, we missed you yes¬ 
terday. Any letters to go in the mail?” 

Mrs. McCallum looked at her husband. His lips were 
set in a hard straight line, “Not to be sent on the Lord’s 
Day!” 

Mary Arnold’s eyebrows lifted. “Lord’s? This is the 
regular mail day—down Monday, back Thursday.” 

“Monday?” The Scotchman’s jaw dropped. 

“Monday?” his wife echoed, “Yesterday was-?” 

“Sunday. Every one here at Sunday-school but you. 
HopQ nobody was sick.” 

T HE Sabbath-clad children stared at their rigid father 
in horror. The mother, shaken out of meek silence, 
lifted exclamatory hands. “We worked—all day! I 

washed—Pa plowed! We thought-” 

A wild whoop burst from Swearing Smith. “Plow¬ 
ing! Plowing all day Sunday! The d-, the Sunday- 

school superintendent plowing—wow!” 

Smith’s hat whirled in the air as he wrapped his arms 
about his long body, speechless with laughter. Smith 
straightened his features into a semblance of gravity, 
caught sight of the grin on the stage-driver’s face and ex¬ 
ploded into another hilarious shout. “And Dan heard 
ye—and the whole damned stage line ’ll hear him! From 
Haney to Le Beau they’ll be laughing at the Sunday- 


school superintendent of Antietam plowing like h— 
plowing all day Sunday! Whoo—ee!” He swayed from 
side to side in the helpless effort of laughter, flung himself 
on his big bay and bolted out over the prairie. 

Mary Arnold spoke hurriedly. “Don’t mind about 
Sunday, Mr. McCallum. It’s the easiest thing in the 
world to lose track of the days out here; we really need to 
notch a stick as Robinson Crusoe did.” 

Hugh McCallum unhitched his mules and sternly 
motioned his family into the wagon behind him. He 
looked from stage-driver to post-mistress. “If you in¬ 
tend,” he turned a black scowl on Dan, “to tell this story 
up and down the road, you can also say that Hugh Mc¬ 
Callum and his family refuse to walk in the counsel of the 
ungodly. You may choose between us; if you admit 
Smith we will come no more to the Sabbath-school.” 

Mary Arnold’s gentle face flushed; she whirled on him 
indignantly. “I suppose your sittings will be in the pel 
of the scornful! I think you’ve forgotten your New Tes¬ 
tament, Mr. McCallum, that ‘Christ died for the un¬ 
godly’.” 

T RUE to his racial firmness McCallum merely repeated, 
“We will come no more to the Sabbath-school so long 
as you admit a man so profane.” 

The little girls were crying softly in the seat behind their 
father. Dan frowned, shuffled his feet and coughed 
“McCallum, Smith talks like his father afore him—we all 
do. Neither of ’em meant anything by it. They’re the 
best neighbors the frontier ever had.” 

Mary Arnold laughed nervously. “The choir ex¬ 
plained to me the other day that Mr. Smith isn’t wicked 
at all; he merely lacks a ‘vocaberlerry’!” She bent for¬ 
ward earnestly. “Surely you wouldn’t ask us to put Mr. 
Smith out? Have you ever watched his face when he 
listens to the choir sing? And he may interpret crudely, 
he’s unlettered, without a chance to be anything else, 
but he’s using the prophets to make the boys good fron¬ 
tiersmen—citizens.” 

She laughed shakily. “When we were fighting the big 
prairie blaze last week and the boys let the fire get bv 
them next the creek, I heard Smith slapping away with his 
wet gunny-sack. ‘If I’d ’a’ had Moses and some o’ them 
‘minor’ prophets out here—we’d ’a’ had this fire out afore 
this! Why. if the wall o’ water in the Red Sea had begun 
to slip, he’d ’a’ backed up agin it and yelled, ‘Here, you 
Children of Israel, run like hell—I’ll hold her!’ ” 

Hugh McCallum broke in irritably. “I have said be¬ 
fore, a community that admitted a man as profane as 
Smith to their Sabbath services would sink as low as he 
was.” 

Mary Arnold’s eyes opened wide. “Well, you’re as 
stupid as an Easterner or a newcomer—or a missionary- 
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DOWN THE OPENED EAST ROAD A TEAM OF BAY HORSES, GRAY WITH THE RIME OF FROZEN BREATH, SWAYED DRUNKENLY 


Hugh McCallum’s thin lips parted but once more. 
I Sinners shall not stand in the congregation of the 
I righteous.” He lifted the reins. 

| 1 bin pitched the mail-sack up on the stage. “Sinners, 

I dT \\ here does your devil of a temper come in, McCal- 
[lumt If Smith was here he’d say, ‘Damn the righteous!’ 
1 1 11 do it for him.” 

I Hugh McCallum pursed his lips, spoke to the mules in 
|h<mt and turned back along the faintly marked road. 

I a 1 ary Arnold looked sorrowfully at the quietly sobbing 
I pair on the back seat. 

I I hose lonesome, lonesome children! It’s the only 
I hung they’re allowed to come to, and now ...” 

■ an gathered up his lines, leaned toward the Scot 
I ' - a frown as black as his own. “McCallum, I’m 

I Warning you about your guide-light. Twice it’s been re- 
■Ported dark. See to it—storms are due!” 

I t stared about the horizon,-turned to the post-mis- 
I les «. “Be back Thursday if the blizzard holds off.” He 
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looked after the wagon. “Be the devil to pay now.” 
Mary Arnold nodded as she closed the door. 

The twenty-mile Antietam strip of the hundred-mile 
stage-roacl from Haney to Le Beau rocked with laughter 
at the talc of Swearing Smith’s encounter with the Scotch¬ 
man. The story was too good to keep, Dan explained to 
his several audiences. The terms of McCallum’s ulti¬ 
matum were discussed more seriously. 

On Sunday morning the homesteaders convened earlier 
than usual at their accustomed meeting-place, The Post- 
Office & General Store. No one had seen McCallum and 
no one had had the courage, or the unkindness, to tell 
Smith of the edict. The McCallums drove up at ten 
o’clock exactly, passed the loitering groups outside and at 
once entered the sod shack. The rest followed slowly. 

The assembly-room was a limited space in the center 
of the General Store. The settlers ranged themselves on 
home-made benches in front of shelves and counter. The 
choir occupied a place near the post-office window. The 
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boys had some difficulty in getting settled owing to 
trouble in disposing of a bulky, jealously guarded pack¬ 
age. It was finally wedged beneath the bench. The 
kindergarten occupied the post-mistress’s bedroom and 
perched upon the covered trunks and boxes, while the 
bed itself accommodated the sleeping nursery. 

All those over kindergarten age were in the Bible class 
taught by Hugh McCallum. This morning there were 
the usual opening exercises, with no hint of the struggle 
to come. The choir sang and then Hugh McCallum told 
the story of the battle of the Children of Israel with the 
Amalekites. The words rang sonorously against the 
colorful background of deep scriptural knowledge and 
faith and a touch of Scotch mysticism. Smith’s face was 
glowing with the light of final victory for Israel, and he 
drew a long breath as McCallum closed the book. 

With methodical correctness the superintendent took a 
folded slip of paper from his pocket and walked across the 

Continued on page 54 











LITTLE PRINCE TOOFAT ‘L, H SHZ “™ 

BY GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 

they were both alike again. In the next place the Freakereum turned 
inside out and was a fine hop-scotch court, with all the Hops on one side 
jumping out and down and all the Scotches on the other side standing 
on their heads. That’s how some of the Scotches got to be so head¬ 
strong. And there were tiny stumps all over the hop-scotch marks, and 
if you stumped your toe you were put out of the game. All over the hop¬ 
scotch ground the fairies stood on their toes, and some of them stood on 
each others’ toes and watched for the Great Foozlewhich. 

First came the Elfinville Fairy Band playing a march on their trumpet- 
flowers, only, of course, it was away out of tune, because it was Septem¬ 
ber now, and there was only one month in the year they could play a 
March really right. 

Then came a stream of little speckled fairies trimmed with chocolate 

Concluded on page 44 
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W HAT happened first: 

Little Prince Toofat talked to Himself in the mirror. Little 
Prince Toofat walked through the mirror with Himself into 
Looking-Glass Land. The farther away from the mirror they got the 
smaller they ungrew, like anybody does, and when they got as small as 
the fairies they were in fairyland. They were captured by the fairies 
and put in the Freakereum. Himself jumped through a slimming 
mirror and got so slim they wouldn’t want him, but the Prince jumped 
through when it was turned sideways over and got squeezed down fatter 
than ever. 

What happened afterward: 

In the first place while all the jokes were being cracked off the walls, 
one good, dry joke with a sharp point bounced up and broke the slimming 
mirror, and the Prince and Himself popped back to their own shapes so 

































THE 


B O O K S 

BY IRVING 


I REMEMBER 

B ACHELLER 




Straightway I went tojake Jewett’s bookstore and bought 
a cheap, fat volume of the complete works of William 
Shakespeare. Out of that I got my next reel. It included 
many of the best lines in the great tragedies. Fortunately 
in this reading I had the help and companionship of a re¬ 
markable scholar, Shakespeare enthusiast and general 
good fellow, the late George J. Clarke. That Shake¬ 
speare reel was followed by others on Dickens and George 
Eliot, the Homeric epics and the Attic drama which have 
really shaped my course in life. 

My memory, so keen and reliable in my young man¬ 
hood, began to fail me — not the old films of my youth 
which came off the reels as freely as ever, but the new 
things faded fast. This led me to invent a plan for help¬ 
ing my memory. In reading Gibbon, for instance —and 
where may one. find a vision of the past so penetrating 
and suggestive?—I marked the high spots, the most 
vital and convincing passages. Now in turning the pages 
I readily find those lines which have put me in their 
debt. The most striking ones are doubly underscored. 

They signalize the remarkable talent of the author 
and the character of the race of which he is writing. These 
two will serve to illustrate the kind of game I hunt for: 

But the superior merit of Agricola soon occasioned his re¬ 
moval from the government of Britain. . . . It was an inflexi¬ 
ble maxim of the Roman discipline that a good soldier should 
dread his officers far more than the enemy. 

This habit of mine has lately turned the essays of 
Lowell into a most serviceable and pleasant treasure- 
house which I often visit, sure of my reward. 

The essay on Dante contains one hundred and forty- 
six pages. It is a considerable undertaking. But having 
carefully read and signalized the vital points in the es¬ 
say, I am able, on a moment’s notice, to command them. 

What an amount of young Dante’s, environment is in 
this sentence which the author quotes from Voltaire: 

All parties loving liberty and doing their best to destroy her. 

THE TREASURE-HOUSE 

CO I have tried to indicate how I turn my reading into 
O a source of help and profit which is quickly available. 
Now, by way of summing up, let me name the things 
which have been of most value to me. 

Charles Dickens really led me out into the Elysian 
fields. I well remember the coming of that book on 
a Christmas day—a cold, gray Christmas brightened 
by a rather long, dull-red book with “Great Expectations” 
in gilt letters on its cover and with such a delicious flavor 
of newness about it. At first I found it difficult to get 
the stride of those pearl-typed sentences. My mother— 
an excellent reader — helped me into the saddle as it were. 
Then I was off and never to be quite fully returned to 
the drab life around me. I was often out on the edge of 
the great marshes with Mr. Pumblechook, or stationed 
behind the protecting leg of Joe in the little home of the 
Gargerys and laughing at the domestic storms that were 
breaking around me, or looking at the stopped clock and 
moldy wedding-feast of Miss Havisham. How strange 
that it should have been more real for me than the life 
that was going on in our neighborhood! 

^ Then came “David Copperfield,” “Old Curiosity 
Shop,” “Our Mutual Friend,” “Nicholas Nickleby,” 
“The Christmas Carol,” “Vanity Fair,” “The New- 
comes,” the novels of George Eliot and Charles Reade. 

The dramas of Shakespeare, Gibbon’s “Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,” poems of Whittier, Holmes, 
Longfellow and Tennyson, Bryant’s translations of the 
Iliad and Odyssey. These friends are always with me 
and following them I could not have kept away from 
the great treasure-house of sacred history. 
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and overreading are 
rather common vices in America. 
Eating with many of us has become 
an amusement and reading a dissi¬ 
pation. As a result we suffer from 
two kinds of indigestion and are not 
well nourished. Our fathers who 
had few books had a much wider 
range of serviceable knowledge. 
;'hey read Shakespeare, Milton, Burns, Macaulay, 
ribbon, Carlyle, Dickens, Thackeray, and the Bible. 
They traveled the summits. Their outlook commanded 
,11 the kingdoms of the earth and the causes of their 
lory and their shame; they knew the illumined 
icights of poetry. We read a very different kind 
f thing and a great deal of it. The thing we like 
est would seem to be cynical smartness—like that of 
[Bernard Shaw and Henry Adams and the later work of 
lark Twain. These men have discovered nothing good, 
othing worth while in this life of ours except one little 
art of it. That that one part is really good and worthy 
all approval they would seem to entertain no doubt 
hatever. That part is their own opinions. 

This I write with no ill nature—no lack of respect for 
heir great talents. They have given final expression to 
mething very deep in the spirit of our time. We owe 
hem much for the accomplishment, but the thing they 
1 /e expressed is infinite conceit. They give us the im- 
ression that the whole layout would have been so much 
l ire equitable and satisfactory if they had been con¬ 
sulted as to its plan. It is amusing, but has it any value? 

me the fashionable distrust of established things is 
s fruitless and irrational as the effort of a bee but- 
ing and bumbling against a window-pane. He sees 
green, sunlit world beyond it, and because he can not 
n't his way straight through the glass he must die con- 
inced that the green, sunlit world is a delusion and that 
hose who care for it are fools. As a matter of fact, we 
n no destination worth while by going straight toward 
The plant has to grow downward before it can grow 
pv ard and then it must often find its way around some 
bstacle. 

THE CONQUERING READER 

WAS much impressed by the advice of a wise friend 
>f mine as to the right time to make an investment. 
Don’t go with the crowd,” he said. “When they are 
ping one way, you go the other.” 

We may well consider this when we have time to invest 
1 reading. Don’t go with the crowd. If you are look- 
lg for profit, face about and take the other way. The 
ro d reads too much and mostly for amusement. It is 
dmgerous habit. One’s mind is like a servant. If left 
’ own sweet will it will grow careless. The coefficient 
if one’s personal value depends largely on his habit of 
pa ling. If he reads many things that he does not care 
3 1 member, his mind becomes a thoroughfare instead of 
1 rehouse. It gets the habit of letting go. Some minds 
re is crowded every day by an unwashed mob as a big 
erminal station with guards shouting “this way out.” 
'hey need to be swept, dusted and aired every morning. 

\ wise college professor said to me when I was a boy: 
R id only books that are worth remembering and then 
"ni mber how to find quickly the big things in them.” 

! icoln read few books, but those he read became his. 
In were conquered territory in a sense. He had taken 
fos- ssion of them. He read slowly. If a page pleased 
ii'i impressed him, he went over it again to find the 
es of its power. The quality of the phrasing inter- 
1 him. He studied details in the moving pageantry 


of the printed page. If it puzzled him, he couldn’t go on 
without clearing up the problem. He read good things 
when he was a young man and only good things. No 
others were within his reach. There was nothing to com¬ 
pete with Weems’s “Life of Washington” and two or 
three other good books. He also had the Bible, but I 
doubt if at that time he got much out of it worth while. 
Now apart from any other value it may have, the Bible 
is undoubtedly the greatest source of strong phrasing and 
of inspiration to high thought and grand emotions that 
we know. There the noblest passions have found perfect 
expression. Who would question that the story of the 
prodigal son is the finest product of the imagination of 
man? But we make a mistake in pushing the Bible too 
urgently on the young before their minds have quite come 
up to it. To them it is an impenetrable and scary dark¬ 
ness. I was made sore by that folly. Yet I was con¬ 
stantly being ducked in this dark, mysterious flood and 
made shy of it. I entered manhood with a bitter prejudice. 
Lincoln had a like experience. The Bible is not a child’s 
book. It is for men and women. Don’t try to force'it on the 
juvenile table. It doesn’t belong there. The idea of 
antiquity and its innumerable dead is not for childhood. 


MY FIRST REELS 

'"T’HE young have a wonderful possession. It is the power 
L of remembering not only what they see and hear, but 
the emotions which they feel. To a boy, life is a drama 
and memory—a motion-picture camera photographing 
- sight and sound, storing the mind with countless reels 
for its own little theater. Those reels are the things 
which will make or break him. What goes into the boy 
will come out in the man. It is especially true of his 
reading. What the young see and hear and feel are as 
the bread of life to them. 

When I was a lad, my mother gave me a penny a line 
for all of Milton’s “Paradise Lost” that I would commit 
to memory. At that time the immortal epic was not 
much more to me than a business enterprise—a kind of 
copper mine. The poem had little meaning for me and 
my task of five lines a day was like sawing wood. Still it 
paid well enough to keep me at it and, by and by, I began 
to hear and feel the majestic music of the lines. Then 
their meaning dawned upon me. Of course I grew weary 
of the task—it being a rather stiff one—and found too 
soon an easier way of making money, but I had got well 
into the book before I turned around. It was a funny 
enterprise and yet my ear and taste could not have had 
a better training. It gave me, moreover, a command of 
Miltonic lines and phrases which has been useful. It was 
one of my first reels and it prepared me for others like it. 

One day I heard a young Irishman reciting some lines 
from Shakespeare. I had never heard any music which 
so filled and delighted my ears. They were those from 
“Venus and Adonis” beginning: 

Were I hard-hearted, foul or wrinkled old . , . 






























































THE HOME-MAKERS’ 


DEPARTMENT 


EDITED BY MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER 


Head of the School of Home Economics, Cornell University 


OME-MAKING is an art — but is it 
becoming a lost one? The saving 
of it depends on your daughter, 
and she in turn must be taught, if 
she is not to grow up into one of 
those women who simply does not 
know what to do with herself “in 
the kitchen.” Yet where is the 
modern girl to develop a normal 
view-point and sympathetic judgment of what a home 
should be? Where is she to acquire the technic and the 
skill she may need if she assumes responsibility for a 
home? Does she secure this in the public school or can 
it be gained at home? Thus far the schools seem not to 
have accomplished their full share in giving information 
and inspiration that will place homes on a basis of skill 
and that will supply an incentive to pleasure in the oft- 
repeated home tasks. 

The city of Detroit has a tremendous investment in its 
industries and in the places where men and women work. 
Their homes are investments, too. The will quoted on 
this page recognized the importance of the home. 

A DOMESTIC INVESTMENT 
IMMEDIATELY after the probating of this will in 1918 
all the property, both real and personal, belonging to 
this trust was conveyed to a corporation to form the 
Merrill-Palmer Motherhood and Home-Training School, 
with the naming of five trustees for its management. 

The property amounted to three million dollars and it 
now represents an investment in the future—the next 
generation—in fitting young women for the discharge 
of the functions and service of wifehood and motherhood. 

The Merrill-Palmer School has been established in an 
attempt to solve the problem of meeting this need in 
education. The group of girls who have been returned 
to our schools by the operation of the so-called Continua¬ 
tion School Act constitute one of the most difficult prob¬ 
lems in the public-school field. They are the group be¬ 
tween fourteen and eighteen who have gone out into 
industry, in most cases with little opportunity for home¬ 
training. In cooperation with the 
teachers in charge of these girls 
an experimental study is being 
made by the Merrill-Palmer 
School in the type of course best fit¬ 
ted to give them a sense of home and 
family responsibilities. They must 
learn also the economic and social 
background of the home, in order to 
develop standards and judgment, 
for the reason that the large propor¬ 
tion of the group marry early and 
take on family responsibilities with¬ 
out training for home-making. 

A SCHOOL FOR WIVES 

HE continuation schools are 
turning into industry boys and 
girls between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen years, often with little 
opportunity for learning how to se¬ 
lect food and clothing and shelter. 

They are ignorant of the standards 
of efficient service in industry, and 
they have had no chance to ac¬ 
quire standards of moral health 
that will later form the foundation 
of their homes. 

To carry on the spirit and high 
purpose of the maker of this will, the 
trustees selected five women as di¬ 
rectors and a woman as head of the 
school, Miss Edna White, who had 


A Will for Welfare 

“ I hold profoundly the conviction that the weU 
fare of any community is divinely and hence insep¬ 
arably dependent upon the quality of its motherhood 
and the spirit and character of its homes. Moved 
by this conviction, I hereby give, devise and bequeath 
all the rest, residue and remainder of my estate, of 
whatsoever kind and character, and wheresoever 
situated, for the founding and maintenance, in the 
City of Detroit, of a school to be known as the 
Merrill-Palmer Motherhood and Home-Training 
School, at which shall be adopted, upon such plan 
and system and under such rules and regulations 
as shall, in the judgment and wisdom of those upon 
whom the administration shall devolve, girls and 
young women of the age of ten years or more to be 
educated for the discharge of the functions and 
service of wifehood and motherhood, and the man¬ 
agement and inspiration of homes.’’ 


built up a flourishing department of Home Economics at 
the Ohio State College. 

Their established purpose was to find the place of home¬ 
making education in the training of girls and to develop 
the similar types of work already begun in the com¬ 
munity. 

They studied the homes of men and women in industry 
to determine whether its children could be started on a 
more intelligent road to home-making in later years and 
whether their training in the schools would react on the 
lives and homes in which they now live. 

The directors tell us that in developing their plan the 
Merrill-Palmer School secured the services of a woman 
trained in nutrition because studies and investigations 
made all over the country have shown the alarming preva¬ 


lence of malnutrition among children and its disastrou 
physical effects. It is probable that the prevailing high 
prices of food and the scarcity of certain types have 
greatly increased the number of children involved, al¬ 
though it is found that undernutrition is by no means 
confined to impoverished classes. Conservative esti¬ 
mates place the numbers of wrongly nourished children 
at between fifteen and thirty-three per cent, of all the 
children in the country, including those in rural region . 

MOTHERS MUST LEARN 

N VIEW of this situation, the pressing need of better 
educational methods in teaching parents to select co - 
rect food for their children and in teaching the children 
to make a wise choice for themselves is apparent. Since t 
is imperative that a large proportion of the population he 
reached with instruction in food selection, the publ c 
schools seemed to offer the most effective avenue of ap¬ 
proach. A survey showed the entire inadequacy of avail¬ 
able material adapted to the teaching of this subject in 
the public schools. In addition to this whatever teachii g 
in food selection had been done was accomplished largely 
by a few specialists. 

The Merrill-Palmer School organized a class of Red I 
Cross nurses, approximately twenty-five in number! 
Women engaged in social service need to add to th r| 
training a knowledge of the care and feeding of children, 
the spending of the income for food and clothing and the 
cleanliness necessary in the house for the maintenance of 
health. Public-health nurses also need training in child 
nutrition. In nurses’ training a limited amount of work 
is given in diet for the sick, but no attention is given to 
normal nutrition, especially as it relates to children. 
Much more is needed. The social-service worker must I 
be a trained home-maker. 

The Americanization of the foreign family can be se- 1 
cured best through its family life. A person’s interest is I 
where he sleeps and eats. The Merrill-Palmer School is I 
building on this knowledge by establishing the first phase I 
of its study on nutrition lines and by forming an expe i- 
mental class with foreign workers of the International 
Institute comprising approximate ly 
seven nationalities. 

SERVICE ALONE 

HE Merrill-Palmer School is un¬ 
hampered by limitations of or¬ 
ganization and tradition and can 
render a distinct and special service 
not only to the group to whom they 
will administer but to those institu- 
tions which would provide in their 
curriculum a training to meet he 
sure demand of men and women w ho 
are helpless and without knowledge 
for founding their home life. 

With a three-million-dollar endow¬ 
ment, one would anticipate impos¬ 
ing buildings as a beginning of he 
foundation; but not so. The trust ees 
and directors have outlined ti eit 
policy as follows: 

“It is the policy of the trustee■-to 
preserve the endowment intact no 
conserve the resources; to use the in¬ 
come for teachers rather than build¬ 
ings during the formative stag* at 
least. It has been deemed very im¬ 
portant to delay the investment of 
any portion of the endowment o; the 
income therefrom in building m 
study and experience have showi the 
lines to be followed and the exac tt 
quirements in the way of buildrn s. 
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It s up to stay and here I say 
It never will come down! 

For the Campbell’s name has a world wide fame 
I’ll guard its great renown! 


A standard that never will be lowered 

We would be glad if every housekeeper in America 
could visit the famous Campbell’s kitchens in the largest 
soup-making establishment in the world. 

She would see every single ingredient that goes into 
Campbell s Soups subjected to rigid tests and inspections— 
safeguarded at every stage on its journey to the finished 
product. She would see a great organization of scientific 
and culinary experts intent on one object—the best 
soup-making in the world. 

Campbell’s Tomato Soup 

tells, in every spoonful, just how delicious this Campbell’s 
quality is. Only the pure fruity parts and the rich juice 
are used from ruddy Jersey tomatoes. Granulated sugar, 
creamery butter, herbs and spices aid in enriching the blend. 

It is a soup so tonic to the appetite and so welcomed by 
everybody that, once you try it, you will have it frequently 
for luncheon or dinner. 


21 kinds 


12c 


a can 
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EASE and 


ECON OMY in 


COOKING 


The Use of the Steam and Fireless Cooker permits the housewife to come out of the kitchen 

BY LUCILE BREWER AND ALICE BLINN 

School of Home Economics, Cornell University 


AMONG the many new devices of the 
/A last quarter-century, none are of more 
X X worth than those which offer the house¬ 
keeper an invitation and an opportunity to 
come out of the kitchen. For this reason, 
perhaps, both the fireless cooker and the 
steam-pressure cooker make an especial ap¬ 
peal of usefulness at any season. 

The idea of retaining heat and continuing 
the cooking of food without fire has been in 
vogue since the time when peasant folk kept 
their soup heated by tucking the kettles of 
soup snugly into their feather beds. The 
bouswife of to-day has for her use a perfected 
fireless-cooker device in which the principle 
of retaining heat is so successfully carried 
out that she may continue her cooking proc¬ 
esses for long periods of time without fire 
and with freedom from worry over scorching 


'"PHE following menu for a fireless-cooker 
luncheon offers a suggestion for putting 
that device into service: 

Baked Beans with Brown Bread 
Tomato and Cucumber Salad 
Raspberry Mousse 
T red Toa 


BAKED 

1 pint navy-beans 
134 quart cold water 
34 teaspoon soda 
34 pound salt pork 
1 teaspoon mustard 
Salt 


BEANS 

1 tablespoon minced 
onion 

2 tablespoons mo¬ 
lasses 

34 teaspoon paprika 



been added. Cook in the same water until the 



THE RAW MATERIALS—READY TO GO INTO THE FIRELESS COOKER 


Turn the mixture into a greased pan and bake 
between two radiators in the fireless cooker 
for three hours. 

RASPBERRY MOUSSE 

34 cup sugar 1 egg-white 

34 cup water 1 cup cream 

1 teaspoon gelatin^ 1 cup raspberries 
softened in 2 table- either fresh or 

spoons cold water canned 


pOOK the sugar and water together until 
^ it forms a thread. Pour this sirup over 


the beaten white of egg. Beat the mixture 
until cold. Whip the cream until it is stiff 
and fold it into the other mixture. Dissolve 
the gelatin over hot water and add it to the 
mixture. Fold in the raspberries and turn 
the mixture into a chilled, tightly closed 


SPLIT-PEA SOUP 

4 cups milk 1 teaspoon onion- 

4 tablespoons fat juice 

4 tablespoons flour Salt 

34 cup split-pea pulp Paprika 


PREPARE the split peas by cooking one 
cup peas in four cups water in the steam - 
pressure cooker for forty minutes. Rub the 
peas through a sieve. Melt the butter, add 
the flour and stir until smooth. Add the milk 
gradually and cook the mixture until it is 
smooth and creamy, stirring it occasionally. 
Add the onion-juice, salt, paprika and the 
split-pea pulp. 

Just before serving, beat it well with an 
egg-beater. Garnish with hard-cooked egg- 
yolk which has been put through a sieve and 
serve it with toasted bread-stiGks. 



THE MEAL READY TO SERVE, COOKED WITH A MINIMUM OF EFFORT 


or burning. This saves fuel, time, strength 
and gives her an opportunity of Laking 
part in life outside her kitchen and her 
home. 

Unfortunately, the woman who owns a 
fireless cooker has too often used it only for 
cooking breakfast cereals. The fireless cooker 
keeps the food hot. It also supplements the 
limited area of the gas or oil stove by keeping 
hot dishes prepared in advance of the meal. 
If well insulated, it may be called upon to 
keep a supply of warm water on hand when 
the hot-water tank is not in use or to pre¬ 
serve an oversupply of ice. 

The pressure cooker was first made possible 
by the commercial canners who made use of 
the high temperature of steam under pressure 
for successful food preservation. Increase in 
home canning brought about an adaptation 
of the commercial pressure cooker that is 
suited to home purposes. 

V 

'■pO THE woman who works outside the 
home as well as in, the fireless or the pres¬ 
sure cooker may seem almost a second self. 
The fireless cooker will carry on her cooking 
operations for her while she is away, the pres¬ 
sure cooker will enable her to cook in thirty 
or forty minutes a meal that would require 
three or four hours of attention without this 
device. All cooking operations requiring 
long periods of time, except, of course, bak¬ 
ing, may be performed in the pressure cooker. 
In the fireless cooker, baking and freezing as 
well as cooking may be carried on, and both 
at the same time, if the cooker is well insu¬ 
lated. Incidentally, either the pressure or the 
fireless cooker will make dish-washing easier, 
as food does not scorch and stick fast to the 
utensil in which it is cook,ed. 

These methods of cooking make the 
cheaper cuts of meat and cheaper cereals 
and vegetables as tender and appetizing 
as the more expensive varieties. The 
nourishment available in the two qualities is 
about equal, but the time and fuel necessary 
to prepare them by the old methods often 
make their use impossible in families where 
they are most needed. 


skins slip off easily (about thirty minutes). 
Add the remaining ingredients. Transfer the 
beans to the fireless cooker and bake for six 
hours. 


BROWN BREAD 


cup white flour 
cup whole-wheat 
flour 

cup yellow corn- 
meal 

teaspoon salt 
teaspoon soda 


teaspoons baking-powder 


2 cups sour milk 
34 cup molasses 
34 cup melted fat 
34 cup raisins 
34 cup E n g 1 i sh 
walnuts (kernels 
chopped) 


TT ESERVE one-half cup of the white flour 
in which to roll the raisins and nuts. 


Sift the dry ingredients together, add the 
milk, molasses and melted fat. Beat the mix¬ 
ture well and add the floured nuts and fruit. 


mold. Pack the mold in equal parts of ice 
and salt in a compartment of the fireless 
cooker and let stand for three hours. If 
canned raspberries are used, nearly all the 
juice should be drained from the berries be¬ 
fore using. 

A PRESSURE-COOKER dinner is a mat- 
ter of moments only. Practically all the 
food is prepared and put in the cooker at 
once, the fire lighted, the pressure brought to 
ten pounds and kept there for forty minutes 
and, presto! the meal is ready to serve. The 
menu illustrated gives a new popularity to an 
old-fashioned boiled dinner. 

Split-Pea Soup 
Boiled Dinner 

Jelly Rolls 

Steamed Pudding with Fruit Sauce 
Coffee 



THIS ENTIRE MEAL CAN BE COOKED AND READY FOR THE TABLE IN THE STEAM- 
PRESSURE COOKER IN FORTY MINUTES. A CAN OR TWO OF VEGETABLES CAN BE 

PROCESSED AT THE SAME TIME 


BOILED DINNER 

1 pound beef 6 small carrots 

34 medium-sized cab- 6 small onions 
bage Salt 

6 small potatoes Paprika 


ULACE the meat, vegetables 
^ ings in the food container. 


and season- 
Add enou h 
boiling water to float the vegetables, but rot 
to cover them. Place the mixture in the 
cooker for thirty minutes under ten pounds of 
pressure. The vegetables should be of as 
nearly the same size as possible in order to e 
cure uniformity in cooking. 


GRAHAM PUDDING 


34 cup fat or crack¬ 
lings 

34 cup molasses 
1 cup Graham flour 
34 cup corn-meal 
3 teaspoons baking- 
powder 

34 teaspoon soda 


1 teaspoon salt 
34 cup sour milk 
34 cup raisins or ot ler 
fruit 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 
34 teaspoon each of 
mace, cloves, all¬ 
spice and ginger 


pREAM the fat, add the molasses, nd 
^ stir both well together. Mix and -ift 
the dry ingredients. Add therfi alterna 1) 
with the milk to the fat and molasses. Then 
add the raisins dredged with a small am mt 
of the flour. Place the covered pudding-n old 
on a high rack in the pressure cooker. Bring 
the pressure very slowly to ten pounds nd 
steam the pudding under this pressure for; 
thirty minutes. 

Serve the pudding with thin cream, sweet- 
ened and flavored, or with boiled custar or 
pudding sauce. 

PUDDING SAUCE 


34 cup sugar 1 cup boiling war r 

1 tablespoon corn- 1 teaspoon butter 
starch 

pLAVOR with vanilla or use 1 tablespoon 
fruit conserve or paste. 
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Improves every washer 

Fels-Naptha soap makes the washer do 
even better work. The real naptha in 
Fels-Naptha loosens the dirt before 
the washer starts its work. Then the 
Fels-Naptha soapy water churns through 
and through the clothes, quickly flush¬ 
ing away all the dirt. 


The real naptha in Fels-Naptha makes 
the dirt let go and brings back the bright 
fresh clean appearance to painted sur¬ 
faces. Be sure to have plenty of 
Fels-Naptha soap for housecleaning. 
Order a handy 10-bar carton of your 
grocer. 






over the house 


a Up greasy streaks on china 

The real naptha in Fels-Naptha dissolves 
all grease from dishes then vanishes com¬ 
pletely, and leaves the dishes sweet and 
glistening. They rinse off instantly, 
with no trace of clinging soap to be 
rubbed off the dish upon the towel. 


Really clean to put away! 

Only that delightful clean-clothes 
smell is there. The real naptha in 
Fels-Naptha loosens all the dirt. Then 
the naptha completely evaporates, 
carrying away all odors. 






What is T^aptha? 

It is that powerful yet harmless dirt- 
loosener used by professional dry- 
cleaners to cleanse safely and to freshen 
dainty fabrics and delicate colors. 
Naptha is good for clothes because it 
thoroughly cleanses. Smell the real 
naptha in Fels-Naptha. 


© 1921 , Fels & Co. 
Philadelphia 
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HOUSE THAT 


JACK BUILT 


of Jill, he made over an old house into a comfortable home 


BY ANNE M. HENKELS 


W HEN we first saw our home-to-be no 
thrill of love at first sight blinded us 
to its shortcomings. It was a little, 
old three-story house on an un¬ 
frequented street, flanked on three sides by a 
neglected yard. A narrow hall led directly 
from the front door to a dim box stairway 
with a sharp curve at the top. The dark 
paper of the living and dining rooms dulled 
the very sunshine and at night absorbed 
every ray from the enormous wrought-iron 
gas fixtures. But the rooms were large 
and had numerous windows, the neighbor¬ 
hood was good and the house strongly built. 


We found a conscientious, skilful carpenter 
who, on a “time and material” basis, tore 
down the partition between hall and living- 
room, turned the stairs into the dining-room , 
making them open half-way. He removed 
the dangerous curve by raising them a foot 
and putting a landing at top and bottom. 
We rather deprecated the dining-room en¬ 
trance on the stairs until we found that it 
supplied the advantages of back stairs. 

During window-shopping tours we had 
been impressed with the beauty of tinted 
walls. The materials could be purchased 
for about a tenth of the papering cost. We 



WE PAINTED ALL THE WALLS A DEEP CREAM YELLOW, MAKING POSSIBLE A CON¬ 
TINUITY OF DECORATION. THE FLOOR STAINED A DARK MAHOGANY ADDED 
TO THE COLONIAL EFFECT, AND THE LARGE WINDOWS GAVE US SUNLIGHT 



OO ' liMklHf CelKtr.c) 2", I 
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could do the work ourselves, whereas paper¬ 
hanging was beyond us. So while the house¬ 
holder was wrestling with fire underwriters’ 
rules on electric wiring, the scraping brigade 
started at the thircT floor. Newspapers were 
spread on the floor and an insecticide gun 
charged with water was turned on the walls 
and ceiling. As we worked our way down, 
the thicknesses of paper increased. The 
dining-room wore seven coats. While scrap¬ 
ing we discovered that in the corner of the 
living-room the chimney from the cellar ran 
up about two feet away from the dining-room 
wall. The little nook between, about a foot 
deep, had been covered with boards and 
papered over. We took down the boards 
and built in a delightful little bookcase. 

W l possessed three chimneys. The one 
from the dining-room had been blocked 
off to make a pipe from the furnace. Beside 
it stood an old cupboard with solid wood 
door and here we planned the beauty corner 
of the house. We found, by seeking, an old 
bricklayer who knew how to build fireplaces. 
He looked over the job and told us what ma¬ 
terials to order, about nine dollars’ worth. 
We followed his instructions, laid the sup¬ 
port for the hearth, and the next Saturday, 
for he gave us his holiday, he found every- 


kitchen and bath, first turning off the gas at 
the meter. It was really a simple operation. I 
All the walls were painted the same color, a I 
deep cream yellow known as Colonial buff or I 
more appropriately “Indoor sunlight.” Be¬ 
sides emphasizing the sunniness of the house 
this made possible a continuity of decoration I 
throughout that could not have been suitec I 
to different colored papers. Spots anc I 
stains, too, can be wiped off the paint wit! I 
ease. The woodwork was already white, sc I 
one coat of flat white and one of enamel were I 
sufficient to make it resplendent. The I 
floors were stained mahogany as they alreadj I 
had dark borders. This pleasant contrasl I 
carried out the Colonial touch and made 1 1 
happy background for figured rugs; but i I 
renders dust more conspicuous than lightei I 
floors. 

The kitchen brightened up more than an; I 
other room with an application of paint I 
because it had been formerly papered b!u I 
with mustard-colored woodwork. The oh 
range brought a dollar from a second -ham 
man and its brick niche was filled with ana I 
little laundry stove to warm the kitchen anj I 
heat the water. A gas-range does the cook I 
ing and a gas water-heater serves in Summer I 
Black-and-white linoleum on the floor, wl itt I 
curtains and hooks for the shining aluminum I 



AN APPLICATION OF WHITE PAINT BRIGHTENED UP THE KITCHEN MORE THAN ANY 
OTHER ROOM; A GAS-RANGE TOOK THE PLACE OF THE OLD KITCHEN STOVi 


Thereupon began the planning that led to 
our buying the house. 

The house had been built before the days 
of modern plumbing and the rear room of the 
second floor had been made into a bathroom, 
giving us thus two rooms and bath on the 
second floor, two rooms, a kitchen and outside 
kitchen on the first, and two rooms on the 
third. The two upper floors were economically 
planned, but the first was wretchedly cut up. 

/"AUR problem was to mold this house into 
our visioned home. We asked a builder 
how much he would charge to throw the hall 
and living-room into one, and make an open 
stairway without the bend. His bid was 
$800. The estimate for repapering was $300. 
An electrician examined the solid walls and 
quoted $400 for the wiring and fixtures. A 
fireplace would cost $250; plastering $80; 
kitchen plumbing $30; and staining the 
floors and painting the woodwork another 
$200. One contractor thought he could do 
the whole job for $2,500. Such prices were 
out of the question. Now I was graduated 
from college two weeks before our wedding 
and, while boasting some knowledge of 
housekeeping, knew no a whit about house¬ 
building, and my husband was a professional 
man unacquainted with the trades. Our 
temerity proceeded from necessity, but it was 
justified by success. 



THE WOODWORK WAS ALREADY WHITE. 
ONE COAT OF FLAT AND ONE OF EN¬ 
AMEL MADE IT RESPLENDENT 


thing in readiness. In the afternoon my 
husband mixed more mortar and by evening 
the job was done, all but the hearth. Our 
Irishman explained how to lay this and that 
night the fireplace stood complete. 

We had to have a plasterer to cover the 
partition between living-room and stairs 
where the former hall had been, the space left 
by the closet and numerous holes revealed by 
the wall scraping. He plastered everything in 
a day and a half at a cost of twenty-nine 
dollars. 

Meantime the wiring went steadily forward 
evenings and week-ends. We had decided 
against center fixtures except in the kitchen. 
The living-room was illuminated by floor 
lamps connected to baseboard plugs. Four 
pairs of side-lights were used in the dining¬ 
room, the bedroom had a side-light flanking 
the dressing-table, a floor plug near the bed 
and another across the room. The effect 
was a soft and warm radiance without a 
glare. The great objection to side-lights and 
lamps is the amount of current used. But we 
installed eight fifteen-watt lights in the 
dining-room and in ordinary service use only 
two at a time. The walls reflect light and 
the fixtures are at strategic points. 

We removed the gas-fixtures, blocked up 
the holes with plaster of Paris and discon¬ 
nected all pipes except that leading to the 


utensils make this small kitchen ?.s attractivi 
as it is convenient. 

Built-in book-shelves are attractive, easj 
to make and require few tools. We can painl 
a wall that defies detection and electric wirinj 
is chiefly common sense and hard work. I' 01 
this, however, we had a skilled electricia t( 
lay out the work and spend two or three vt 
nings testing the circuits and doing the ruort 
delicate tasks. The expert assistance cos 
about ten dollars and the wiring | y; 
inspection without trouble. 

CHRUBBERY and perennials werepk'ito 
^ early last year and are now well e 
lished. We changed the old front yard w 
two scanty patches of grass and large exj fw 
of brick to a rectangular lawn with an; ro« 
flower-bed for red geraniums in front « 
porch. We tore down the iron fence an( 
relaid the path, so that the porch was ei ue( 
from the side. This cost nothing as v. 
the fence for the price of a hedge and e; 
garden hose to water our entire estate. 

Our home is more lovely than the : ) 

made ideal we formerly hoped for. 
tiny wisteria, the on-creeping ivy at 
climbing roses promise still better d; - 
come, and looking forward to the visa ‘ 
sleeping porch and a cement cellar is 
antidote for complacency. 


J 
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Are American Children 
Lacking in Musical Appreciation? 


What noted educators say 


, CELEBRATED impresario , who recently visited a phonograph for the home. It is our everyday vehicle ent whether our appreciation of music artists and the 

t ns country, commented on what he called “the of musical expression — the one upon which is depend- opera, be correct or distorted.” 


voeful neglect of American parents in failing to bring 
heir children to a proper appreciation of good music.” 

American authorities are inclined to agree with him. 
at they say this deficiency will rapidly disappear 
lien recognition of the phonograph, as an educa- 
ional factor in the home, becomes more general. 

or that reason, noted educators are now pointing 
mt the importance of the phonograph in “musically 
eveloping” children. And they say that the child, 
rou ght up in an atmosphere of good music, will 
ft* rwards manifest “that broader understanding of 
nusical art which is associated with cultured people 
[lie world over. 

lowever, in this connection, they urge the following: 

The Importance of True Tones 
and Correct Interpretations 

homes where there are children,” says one 
writer, “the quality of phonographic music should 
the best, and of the best only, for there is great 
finger of spoiling a child's 'ear for music' by false tones. 
instrument itself must achieve true reproduction 
"ies. And the records must provide correct inter¬ 
relations.” 

.t constitutes ‘good music’ for children?” asks 
er “well-chosen, well-rendered music, of course, 
lot necessarily ‘classical’ but the Music of Today as 
I 1 Much of it will live through the years. But the 
rp'Utant point is that the interpretation be correct, 
| 1(1 the rendition flawless.” 

1 nts sometimes forget,” says a noted critic,' 
fpeatest care should be exercised in selecting 

B 8 U < Co., ]<J2X 


Tn the Homes of Greatest Musicians 
—The 


All phonographs, all records have been weighed 
oil the delicately balanced scale of musical knowl- 
edge. And in the homes of greatest musicians, 
both m Europe and America, you will find Bruns¬ 
wick—fhe musical world’s accepted ideality in phono¬ 
graphic expression. 

This is due to Brunswick’s exclusive methods of 
Reproduction and of Interpretation, by which per¬ 
fect rendition of the so-called "difficult” tones is 
attained. (What these “difficult” tones are is ex¬ 
plained elsewhere on this page.) 

3 Super-Feature 
Brunswick Records 

Approved by authorities, as notable examples of 
correctly interpreted music, for the record libraries 
of homes where there are children. Obtainable at 
any Brunswick dealer’s in conveniently packed en¬ 
velopes of three — price $3.50. Or singly if desired. 

10022—“Rustle of 
Spring” 

Leopold Godowsky 

30002—“Humoresque” 

Max Rosen 

5029 — “Sing Me to Sleep” 
Irene Williams 


ONOGRAPHS AND 
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RECORDS 


Brunswick Internationally Accepted 
as the “Ideality” 

t)Y means of exclusive methods of Reproduction 
and of Interpretation, Brunswick achieves perfect 
rendition of the so-called “difficult” tones — the piano, 
the harp, (lie human voice; attaining even soprano 
High “C” without “metallic” intrusion, “chatter” or 
vibration. Methods which apply to no other phonograph 
or records. 

I’or that reason, you will find Brunswick in the homes 
of greatest musicians, both in Europe and America— 
the musical world’s accepted ideality in phonographic 
expression. 

The Brunswick Method of Reproduction, embodying 
the Ultona , which cushions the path of the needle by 
proper suspension, and the oval Tone Amplifier of 
moulded wood, is exclusively Brunswick. 

The Brunswick Method of Interpretation, which re¬ 
sults in sweeter and more beautiful records, and as¬ 
sures thoroughly correct interpretations, has not been 
successfully imitated. 

Hence, musicians, critics and teachers all will tell yon 
that buying any phonograph, without at least hearing 
I lie Biuuswick, is a mistake. And that to be without 
Brunswick Records is to be without much of what is 
best in music. 

hor a demonstration, at which you will not be urged 
to buy, call on the nearest Brunswick dealer. The 
Brunswick plays all makes of records, and Brunswick 
records can be played on any phonograph, blear, 
compare — then judge.for yourself. 


Note: New Brunswick Records are on 
sale at all Brunswick Dealers on the 
16th of each month in the East, and in 
Denver and the West on the 20th. 

Any phonograph can play 
Brunswick Records 

THE BRUNSWICK BALKE COLLENDER CO. 

CHICAGO 

Manufacturers—Established ISIS 
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COOKING 


WITH THE 

BY LOUISE RICE 


GIPSIES 



THE GIPSIES COOK OVER A WOOD FIRE; IT SENDS UP LITTLE 
SMOKE AND COOKS BEST WHEN ONLY A HANDFUL OF EMBERS 


of the green boughs as the heat hits them. 
Toward the last a pan can be thrust under 
the chicken to catch the drippings, but 
if the neck has been tightly enough wired all 
this delicious gravy will soak into the breast 
and back. The time required is from one 
hour upward, according to the weight of 
the chicken. 


A GIPSY STEW 

T HE Gipsy stew-kettle is the iron pot 
of our grandmothers with three little 
short legs and a heavy cover fitting very 
tightly. In such a pot place one-half a 
pound of fine suet chopped small and let it 
simmer until the fat is all extracted. Cut 
up a lamb’s liver and two or three lamb’s 
hearts with one large onion, put in the pot 
and brown, then put on the cover and sim¬ 
mer for thirty minutes. Now add a good- 
sized sprig of fennel and six medium-sized 
potatoes, peeled. Put on the cover, place 
the pot at the edge of the fire and heap 
embers from the fire around it and on the 
cover. Every fifteen minutes add fresh 
embers. Cook for one hour. The potatoes 
will come out a golden brown and the gravy 
will be a thing to dream about. The fennel 
is the whole thing in this dish. Without 
it the genuine and tantalizingly elusive 
Gipsy flavor is lost. 


Turn the steaks by slipping them off tie 
sticks and reversing them; this is easy to do 
as the heat opens the slits in the mea' 
Serve at once with pepper and salt ar i 
plenty of butter and a sprinkling of minced 
wild garlic or wild mustard flowers rubbed 
in the palms until a light powder falls. Wild 
mustard is the pretty yellow flower that 
grows all along fences and roads. To ted 
it, rub it between your palms for the chara - 
teristic odor; which, however, is far more 
delicate than the other kind. 


POTATOES BAKED IN EMBERS 

'"THIS dish, which all campers try, is usu- 
-*■ ally a failure. Try the Gipsy trick o 
washing the potatoes and wrapping them ini 
wet “dock” leaves, which are fastened to¬ 
gether with thorns. The leaves burn and 
turn black, but the potatoes do not. 

ROASTED EGGS 

HTHE same method can be used with eggs 
but do not wash them. Pierce each eu 
to prevent bursting with a very fine needle 
and wrap them in the wet leaves. Foi 
rather soft eggs, leave them in the ember: 
six minutes. For “hard boiled” but mealy, 
as eggs done in water never are, leave them 
for twenty minutes. 

SALAD 


N O ONE, perhaps, understands cooking 
over an open fire or the management 
of that fire like a genuine Gipsy who 
has the traditions of untold centuries of road¬ 
side housekeeping behind her. With a 
thrifty little bundle of wood, an iron pot and 
a few green boughs, she will produce a meal 
fit to compete with any chef’s, whereas 
many a gorgio camper with an (unmanage¬ 
able fire and culinary doofangles from the 
sporting-goods houses produces nothing but 
raw flapjacks and burned bacon. 

The wonderful English Gipsies whom I 
have had the honor to count as among my 
closest friends have given me the following 
recipes, and from personal experience in 
eating what they produce and trying to pro¬ 
duce them myself I know that, if the direc¬ 
tions are carefully followed, any camper 
can have success with them. 

The fire must not be the big roaring camp¬ 
fire. The Gipsy builds a very low, com¬ 
pact, hot fire, and then stands the iron pot 
on the fire itself, regulating the heat by the 
amount of ashes which are interposed be¬ 
tween the bottom of the pot and the living 
coals. 

To build a Gipsy fire, hollow out a shallow 
depression in the earth and line it with stones 
about the size of an egg. Build the fire on 
these stones, little by little, starting with 
a handful of chips and going on until you 
have a hot, concentrated fire of little, thick 
chunks of wood. Such a fire, confined to a 
small space, will send up little smoke and will 
cook best when it is no more than a handful 
of very hot embers. All you need for 
superstructure is a piece of iron about four 
feet long sharpened at one end and with a 
crook on the other. If you drive the sharp¬ 
ened end a foot into the ground, the crook 
will hold a large kettle securely. 

GIPSY ROAST 

TTUILD up a fire so that you have 
plenty of hot embers and two thick 
chunks partly burned and so not giving off 
much smoke. Get about six green boughs 
long enough so that the tops, when a foot of 
them is driven in the earth, will be about 
three or four feet above the fire. Sharpen 
the ends and drive in three on one side of the 
fire and three on the other. Bend the tops 
over and tie them with wire. 

Now pluck, clean and singe your chicken, 
if it is to be that. Salt and pepper the inside 
and tie a piece of very thin bacon over the 


breast with wire. Tie the legs together 
with the wire and hang the chicken by these 
two strands of wire to the boughs just where 
they are tied together. Twist a piece of 
wire tight around the neck. The chicken 
should hang over the hottest part of the fire 
and to within one foot of it. Give it, now, 
one good twist. After that the chicken will 
reel and unreel itself, back and forth. This 
action is caused by some slight contracting 


GIPSY STEAK 

NE slice of thick steak for each person 
to be served. Two green willow sticks 
for each piece of steak. Have the fire low 
but very hot. Sharpen both ends of the 
sticks and drive them into the ground by 
the heaviest end. Skewer the steak on the 
other two ends. The fire should be narrow 
enough to allow the steaks to just span it. 


■COR salads, the Gipsy likes a handful ol I 
* ordinary roadside peppergrass strewn I 
over chopped onions and cold boiled potatoes I 
The odd thing is that this salad for genera- 1 
tions has been made with an oil which i I 
compressed from orange-skins and is extraor I 
dinarily good. The Gipsies of to-day us< I 
some olive-oil and add a few drops of thi I 
orange-oil. It is a delicious dressing. 




■A- 


THE HOUSEKEEPER IN A GIPSIES’ CAMP HANGS THE KETTLE ON THE CROOK 
OF AN IRON ROD; I HE SHARP END IS DRIVEN INTO THE GROUND 
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^Peach cPudding 





Vjer 


Do you know the directions that insure good results in all puddings? 


T T is as much an art to make a good 
pudding as to make a good pie— 
but it is easy once you know the pri¬ 
mary rules used by expert cooks. 

It may save you many failures to know 
that a pudding must be mixed softer for 
baking than for steaming; that a batter 
pudding requires a hot oven,. and an 
egg pudding a slow, even heat; that a 
steamed pudding must not be uncovered 
for the first half hour; that in pudding 
making, as in pastry, the use of a rich, 
tasteless, vegetable shortening makes 


the pudding lighter, tenderer, more 
delicious, and easier to digest. 

Good cooks prefer Crisco for shorten¬ 
ing because it has every one of these 
qualities that are desirable for fine 
desserts. It is the pure, white cream 
of choice vegetable oil hardened to the 
right consistency by the special Crisco 
process. It is 100% rich, tasteless, 
and odorless — and it is economical. 

Use Crisco, follow the approv.d rules for 
puddings given in the cook book offered 
to the right, and see how easily you 
can make delicious, unusual desserts. 


Get Crisco from your grocer, in sani¬ 
tary, wrapped containers, holding one 
' pound or more, net weight. Use it 
for everything—it gives you the ut¬ 
most quality and richness for every 
cooking purpose. 

Crisco is also made and sold 
in Canada 


x in udMiig uisn luu oi peacnes 

and pour over top a batter made of 1 table¬ 
spoonful Crisco, yi cupful sugar, 1 cupful 
flour, 1 teaspoonful baking powder,. 1 well 
beaten egg, % teaspoonful salt, and 1 cup¬ 
ful milk. Bake in moderate oven 30 min¬ 
utes. Serve with cream. 


Should a batter pudding be baked 
as soon as it is mixed? 

The right answer to this question is one of the scores of 
answers, covering every branch of cookery, that make 
“The Calendar of Dinners” the most helpful cook book 
you can have. This book was written by Marion Harris 
Neil, formerly cookery editor of “The Ladies’ Home 
Journal,” for the benefit of every woman who wants to 
avoid cookery failures. Mrs. Neil not only discloses 
her cookery secrets, but gives 615 exclusive recipes and 
a complete dinner menu for every day in the year. The 
book is illustrated and cloth bound. 

Each copy costs us 42c wholesale. 

You may secure one copy for 
personal use by sending only 10c 
in stamps, to Section F-9, De¬ 
partment of Home Economics, 

The Procter A Gamble Company* 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For Frying -Fop Shortening 
For Cake Making 
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Painted by Coles Phillips for The George W. Blabon Company 



T HE beauty of youth; the freshness of Spring ! Both are typified in Blabon Art Floors of 
Linoleum. Their artistic patterns adapt them for every room upstairs and down. Easily 
kept clean and bright. Sanitary, durable, economical. Inlaid pattern No. 352 is illustrated 
here. For genuine Linoleum look for the name Blabon. Write for illustrated booklet. 
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THE ROAD LIES BEFORE YOU 

BY IN A KISSEL EATON 

Have y OU ever taken a hike? Long-distance walking is a safe sport for women. In this article 
of her series about sports , A/Its. Eaton tells you how to go about it. If you will write her f sending 
stamped, addressed envelope, she will answer your questions about walking or any other sport. 


XT J HEN grandma went out to walk, she 
strolled. When her granddaughter, 
who takes healthy physical exercise 
for granted, walks, she hikes. The garden 
and the gentle lane and the flowery meadow 
do not limit her. Her only horizon is the 
open road; the fact that she can hike fifteen 
r iles a day if she wishes is another symbol 
of her freedom. 

The walking trip is a splendid and safe 
pastime for women and girls. Besides pro- 
• ling a splendid holiday, you can see the 
country. You can sleep out-of-doors and 
!j uild a camp-fire to cook your meals. The thrill 
of adventure endures in any trip in the open. 

f'he most important element is that while 
enjoying all these things you are walking. 

1 here is no exercise better for women and 
girls. It is so regular and never too strenu¬ 
ous. Any one can remember to toe straight 
ahead, stand erect and breathe deep. 

All walks should have some objective: a 
place to be visited, a distance to be covered 
or some purpose such as hunting wild flow- 
ca or studying birds or mineral formations. 

1 he presence of some one interested and ex¬ 
perienced in woodcraft will help you to cul¬ 
tivate “the seeing eye.” The seeing eye will 
intensify your pleasure. 

S v or night girls make a good number for 
c hiking trip. More than ten will prove 
cumbersome, especially on a long trip where 
| poking and sleeping must be considered. 
.Never start off on a long-distance hike with- 
j two companions. Two girls might be 
utuer seriously handicapped in an emer¬ 
gency. . So many elements combine to make a 
~ 1 hike that it would be difficult to de- 

ohe all the different types. No two miles 
are , a fike, and that lends individuality to every 
• f• And there are, too, all the differences 
111 • ucumstances under which one walks. 

I re member one Summer I spent two 
" v ks at a camp in the Adirondack Moun- 
f" ’ Every day we climbed a different 
ountain. We started off at seven a.m. and 
1 red all morning. We then cooked lunch, 

| j; ’ e ggs and bacon—the eggs were 
I J ‘vn and mixed at home and put in a 
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preserve-jar or bottle—bread and butter, with 
cheese or jam and tea or coffee. We sat 
around and rested a while after clearing up 
all signs of our lunch, thoroughly putting out 
the fire. 

I must here emphasize two points: First, 
never build a fire in the woods excepting on 
a rock. Many campers have with great care 
apparently extinguished a fire built on other 
than rock foundation, little realizing that the 
fire had eaten down underneath the leaf-mold 
of many years and like a fuse was kindling 
a vvood fire which might destroy a whole 
region. Second, before extinguishing your 
fire carefully collect and burn all papers and 
other debris, burying anything which re¬ 
fuses to burn. It is only necessary to recall 
the untidy appearance of popular picnic 
spots to impress the importance of this 
point. 

AT THE end of our two weeks of hiking we 
had only just begun to become acquainted 
with the surrounding country, and though I 
have many times since been in the same 
neighborhood I have never yet had to repeat 
the same walk. For many one-day trips, 
when you do not wish to carry cooking equip¬ 
ment or when you will not be in a country 
convenient for building a fire, you may take 
a pocket lunch. My husband and a friend 
go for an all-day hunting or fishing trip with 
a lunch consisting of a couple of bacon sand¬ 
wiches and a cake of chocolate. You may 
add to this a piece of cheese and some fruit. 
Yet the former is entirely adequate. 

For week-end trips or longer there are two 
very different methods. They are equally 
good fun and yet very different. You can 
either take along the necessary accouter¬ 
ments and camp out or take along your lunch 
and tooth-brush, as it were, and spend your 
nights in a good comfortable bed. 

The former method is not best as a rule. 
Not many girls are sufficiently hardened to 
carry the extra weight of the necessary equip¬ 
ment. The camping is too much work and a 
great deal of time is taken up by the exigen¬ 
cies of living. Moreover, a good bed and hot 
bath every evening are conducive to sleeping 


in good condition. I would certainly not ad¬ 
vise any girls to attempt roughing it in this 
way unless accompanied by some one ex¬ 
perienced in camping. Of course if there 
are any men in the party to do the heavy 
work and carry the heavier burdens, the 
whole aspect is changed. Any girl, even the 
most inexperienced and unathletic, can take 
a walking trip, long or short, if she does not 
attempt to camp out at night. 

First, decide the type of country you want 
to walk through. Rolling hill country is the 
best. Then chose a section where the motor 
tourist has not raised hotel prices. 

F armhouses will usually take you in for 
a dollar and the small country boarding¬ 
houses charge as much as two dollars. Next, 
if you are planning a fairly long trip, map 
out a general route and send clean clothes 
ahead by parcel-post to meet you at one or 
two points. It is very foolish to carry more 
than necessary. A khaki knapsack will 
easily hold a change of underwear, extra 
woolen stockings, a pair of light-weight shoes 
and stockings, a clean blouse for evening 
wear. Carry plenty of cold-cream, a roll of 
adhesive tape and a little iodine in the event 
of blisters. Tied to your belt or in a pocket 
carry a compass, a drinking-cup and, above 
all, a topographical map of the district you 
intend to cover. These maps are not only 
necessary but very interesting. 

TN FIGURING out the distance you can 
A cover during your holiday you must decide 
on the number of miles for the first days of the 
trip and the number you can make at the end. 
Most people are stiff the second or third day, 
after which it is an easy matter to lengthen 
your day’s walk. Be sure to plan your trip 
according to the limitation of the weakest 
member of your party. It is a great mistake 
to overdo. This is especially so the first day 
out. An experienced walker could count on 
twelve to fifteen miles the first few days and 
then could easily do eighteen or twenty a 
day. A good pace is three miles an hour. It 
is very important to rest ten minutes at the 
end of each hour. It is also important to 
take a good long rest at lunch-time. If you 


start early enough in the morning, it is quite 
easy .to cover the eighteen or twenty miles 
walking six or seven hours a day. 

Before starting out each morning obtain 
reliable information and telephone ahead for 
accommodations for that night. Your map 
will show you the changes in altitude along 
your route and where the hill-climbing will be 
encountered. This map will also show you 
how many farmhouses are on your road, the 
locations of springs and brooks, and other 
useful facts. 

VOUR feet must be comfortable. For mount¬ 
ain-climbing and certain kinds of going 
away many people prefer sneakers. They do 
not slip on the rocks. They are light and 
springy and you can do twice as much climb¬ 
ing without feeling tired. A ranger’s mocca¬ 
sin is also good for this purpose; it has a pli¬ 
able sole and clings well. Men claim that 
heavy hobnailed shoes are best for hiking of 
all kinds. It has been my experience that 
most women are not accustomed to such stiff 
boots and find them very tiring. 

The important requirements are a broad, 
sensible toe with a low, wide, flat heel like a 
man s shoe, small hobnails for all but moun¬ 
tain climbing over rocks, and above all 
things do not wear new shoes. With all shoes 
of any description wear woolen stockings 
with a pair of woolen socks if there is the 
space in the shoe. In all hikes over a day 
long be sure to carry extra stockings. Wear 
knickerbockers, a flannel shirt, a sweater or 
coat which can be easily rolled up into a wad 
and slung on the back or tied about the 
waist. If you do not care to appear in 
knickerbockers, you can wear over these a 
short, wide skirt. For hot weather the 
knickerbockers worn under the skirt can be 
some thin, dark-colored cotton goods. Silk 
is hot. A well-fitting narrow-brimmed hat 
is practical, as it will shade your eyes from 
the glare of the open road and protect your 
hair from the branches in the woods. 

In closing I urge you, in preparation, to 
read Robert L. Stevenson’s “Walking 
Tours.” After one reading you will not be 
able to wait to “hit the trail.” 
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Aunt Belle s 
Comfort Letters 


THE MENNEN COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 


I enclose 25c for a copy of Aunt Belle’s Baby Book. 


Name 


Address 


Let me tell you more 
about my Baby Book 


My volunteer clinic work and my 
correspondence with thousands of 
mothers have taught me to know 
most of the problems which dis¬ 
tress those who are entering the 
blessed but trying state of mother¬ 
hood. 

Of course, lots of things you leave to 
the doctor, and you should, but unfortu¬ 
nately most doctors have never been 
mothers and cannot always comprehend 
a mother’s view-point. 

What I have tried to produce is a text 
book for mothers, written by a mother. 
It tells how to prepare for motherhood 
and seeks to guide you through those 
first scary weeks when Baby seems more 
like a miracle than a human being. It 
tells about food, clothing, bath, first aids, 
nursery furnishings and hundreds of other 
such things. 

I am sure you will find it helpful, and 
doctors and nurses who have read it 
assure me that everything in the book is 
in accord with sound, modern practice. 
It is fully indexed for constant reference. 

My book is published by The Mennen 
Company, for which I am glad, because 
I think their Borated Talcum and Kora- 
Konia have contributed more to babies’ 
comfort and happiness than any other 
preparations I know about. 

Although the book is finely bound and 
illustrated and would ordinarily sell for 
at least a dollar, The Mennen Company 
will mail a limited number for 25 cents. 
I hope every mother in the United States 
gets a copy—and consults it every day. 

Lovingly, 

Belle. 


What nurses think :— 


‘ ‘A 'wonderful aid to any 
mother . ” 


“Every copy should mean 
a better baby." 


“Reduces baby culture to 
a science. ” 


Th^ M^nn^n ^omp^nv 

n?w«RK. n.j. u.s.fl. 

THE MENNEN COMPANY, LIMITED 
Montreal, Quebec 



THE PROSPECTIVE MOTHER 


The 


new baby deserves a healthy parentage 
BY MARY E. BAYLEY, R. N. 

This article has been approved by Dr. Charles Qilmore Kerley, baby specialist of New York City 


T HE woman who realizes for the first 
time that a little life is dependent 
upon her stability for its future 
should first of all succeed in making 
it welcome in her heart. The thought of 
motherhood should cause no fear. Wonder¬ 
ful things have been done within the last 
fifty years to make motherhood safe. 

To the prospective mother, mental hy¬ 
giene is quite as important as. physical. 
From the very first she should insure for 
herself quiet of mind and freedom from 
anxiety. A restless, dissatisfied woman can 
not expect a cheery, optimistic child. 

Dismiss from the mind all thought, of 
“maternal impressions”—that it is possible 
to deform the child by something one may 
see or hear. Scientific facts make it impos¬ 
sible, one of these being the two separate and 
distinct circulations. The only communi¬ 
cation between the mother and unborn child 
is an interchange of the materials of nutri¬ 
tion and excretion through the placenta. 
The food which the developing child needs 
is, by a process not clearly understood, ex¬ 
tracted from the maternal blood and 
the waste products resulting from 
the child’s growth are taken up by 
the maternal circulation and dis¬ 
posed of with those of the mother. 

Since the mother’s blood never 
enters the child there is not, so far as 
known, any connection by which 
nervous impressions could be con¬ 
veyed, were it possible to convey 
them by means of the blood. Na¬ 
ture has specially provided this 
barrier between mother and child as 
a protection from such injuries. 

The mother may, however, injure 
her child when she fails to order her 
life so as to endow the little one with 
a well-nourished body and a stable 
nervous system. 

r TTIE expectant mother should have 
medical supervision as soon as 
the fact of pregnancy has become es¬ 
tablished. She should at once place 
herself under the care of a good 
medical practitioner. 

Pregnancy manifests itself, first, 
by probable and later by positive 
signs. The probable signs are: 
cessation of menstruation, changes 
in the breasts, morning sickness and 
disturbances in urination. These 
are called probable signs because 
other causes may operate to produce 
them and they are therefore not 
infallible. 

The first of these signs (cessation 
of menstruation) is usually very significant, 
especially if there has been no previous 
irregularity. If this occurs twice in suc¬ 
cession, particularly, in connection with the 
other signs, the condition of pregnancy may 
be definitely conceded. Changes in the 
breasts may be noted within a few weeks, 
such as tenderness upon pressure, enlarge¬ 
ment, darkening of the areolae (colored ring 
around the nipple) and a throbbing sensation 
caused by distention of the superficial veins. 

Nausea (usually upon arising in the morn¬ 
ing), while apparent in at least one-half of all 
cases, is particularly noticeable in the first 
pregnancy. This generally has its-beginning 
about the time of the cessation of the first 
period and ends around the third month. 


T TRINARY disturbances may at first be 
troublesome. They are caused chiefly by 
pressure of the growing uterus against the 
bladder. These symptoms disappear during 
the fourth month since at this time the uterus 
assumes a higher level in the pelvis. They 
may, however, reappear during the ninth 


A new baby needs clothes. Are you mak¬ 
ing a layette ? What is the necessary 
equipment for a home confinement? Miss 
Bayley has prepared lists for a model 
equipment for the home confinement, 
and a layette for the small baby, which 
DELINEATOR readers may have upon re¬ 
quest. Please send stamped envelope. 

THE EDITOR. 

month when the uterus again begins to sink. 

Between the eighteenth and twentieth 
week “quickening” or motion of the fetus 
may be felt by the mother. About this time 
also the physician upon listening with the 
stethoscope can distinctly hear the beating of 
the fetal heart. 

The average duration of pregancy is about 
two hundred and seventy-three to two hun¬ 
dred and eighty days or a little over nine 
months. There is no accurate way of com¬ 
puting the exact date of confinement. But 
the method considered most accurate is to 



THIS BABY IS MERELY SHY, AND NOT AFRAID OF 
LIFE. WHY SHOULD HE WORRY IF HIS MOTHER 
HAS GIVEN HIM A HERITAGE OF HEALTH ? 


count forward two hundred and eighty days 
from the date of appearance of the last 
menses. Or what is simpler and amounts to 
the same thing, count back three calendar 
months from the beginning of the last period 
and add seven days. This will give the 
month and approximate day. 


repeated headaches, muscular twitching or 
paroxysmal pains, especially about the pit of 
the stomach, should be brought to the atten¬ 
tion of the physician. They may or may not 
indicate the presence of toxemia, which is 
a poisoned state of the blood. As the child 
develops, waste material is thrown back into 
the mother’s blood. And if her nutritional 
processes should be imperfect, a condition 
serious to both mother and child arises. 

THE mother should during the early 
months of life, nurse the baby. In prep¬ 
aration for this the nipples must have some 
care. About two months before the ex¬ 
pected date of confinement begin to haiden 
the nipples by bathing with a saturated solu 
tion of boric acid and fifty per cent, alcohol 
Toward the end of pregnancy the breasts 
should be softened with a little vaseline each 
day and if the nipples are retracted gentle 
traction and manipulation should be made. 

A miscarriage is most likely to occur from 
the first month to the middle of the fourth. 
During the first sixteen or eighteen weeks 
extreme care is necessary at the 
normal menstrual periods. Avoid 
lifting heavy things, running up and 
down stairs, over-fatigue and very 
hot baths. In case of vaginal bleed¬ 
ing or abdominal pain, go to bed at 
once and call in a physician. 

Exercise in the open air should be 
taken for at least two hours daily. 
In pleasant weather walking is a 
valuable form of exercise. When 
weather conditions do not permit, 
try at least to walk on the porch. 
Violent exercise should always he 
avoided. And particular care 
should be taken not to become over¬ 
tired, especially in the last two or 
three months, when the heart is 
called upon to do extra work. 

Expectant mothers tire easily, 
particularly during the early month 
Take fully eight hours of sleep in a 
well-ventilated room and rest for an 
hour or two during the day. 

During pregnancy the health of a 
woman should improve. She is 
usually better able to utilize her 
food. Take a normal liberal diet - 
avoiding all foods known to cause 
indigestion. While there is no need 
for the diet to differ materially from 
that to which one has been accus¬ 
tomed, one of the most subtle causes 
of ill health at this time is malnu¬ 
trition, due to lack of eating good 
nourishing food. Toward the end of 
pregnancy the demand for heat and 
energy giving foods increases. During the 
last eight weeks the child gains half its weight. 
This need should be supplied by the addition 
of milk to the usual diet. This should be 
taken between meals and at bedtime to avoid 
overloading the stomach and decreasing the 
appetite for other food. 


IT IS very important that the urine be ex- 

amined regularly. This should be done 
once a month during the first half and twice a 
month during the second half of pregnancy. 
When collecting urine for examination, the 
quantity passed in twenty-four hours should 
be measured. If the amount is less than 
three pints, or if the urine has a darkened 
color and shows sediment, you will need to 
drink more water. 

After the sixth month, regular examina¬ 
tions of a twenty-four-hour specimen of 
urine are particularly important, for the 
kidneys have extra work to perform. 

Any unnatural conditions, such as swell¬ 
ing of the hands or wrists, puffiness under 
the eyes, dizziness, blurring of the vision, 


l_ PHE decay of the teeth of the pregnant 
woman is largely due to the lack of lime 
and phosphorus in the diet. Nature robs the 
mother of her own supply to give to the 
child. Minerals are found in green vege¬ 
tables, fresh fruits and in cereals made from 
undenatured food products. The teeth 
should have a thorough examination anil lie 
put in perfect order. Use an alkaline mouth 
wash daily, such as milk of magnesia or so<la 
bicarbonate. 

Keep the bowels regulated. Constipation 
is common at this time. Fully ninety i j 
out of every hundred prospective moth' 1 - 
have to resort to some artificial means. 
Fresh or cooked fruits and vegetables eaun 
with olive-oil will have a laxative effect. 
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A WISE 


WIFE 

BY HELEN 


KEEPS A BUDGET 

LOUISE JOHNSON 


T HIS is the why of the budget. A 
budget is not a mere division of the 
income. It is a plan devised for the 
purpose of getting life out of the living in 
place of spending all one’s days in merely 
getting the living. Oh, yes, there are lots of 
happy people who never made a budget in 
their lives, just as there are lots of healthy 
ones who never were vaccinated. But the 
fact remains that the right use and care of 
income or body brings returns secured in no 
other way. 

Many contend that so long as they live 
within their means, expending their money 
carefully, there can be no need of so tiresome 
a method as apportioning the 4 income and 
keeping accurate accounts. Housekeeper 
after housekeeper will confess they hate to 
keep accounts and until they are shown an 
interesting, inspiring reason for keeping 
them, why should they not be bored? 

Any man intelligent enough to run a busi¬ 
ness would also be bored if his accounting 
meant nothing but addition and subtraction. 
Yet this is the ordinary household method. 

A special allowance for household needs 
may be given to the managing partner of 
the business called Home, or it ma> be a sum 
put aside under another name. In either 
case, she subtracts from this so long as it 
lasts or for a given period when an addition 
is made to it. A measure of pleasure is de¬ 
rived if she likes to market and takes pride 
or enjoyment in setting a good table. But 
why keep accounts of what is spent? It all 
goes. 

If the house manager does not exceed 
the allowance and gets what the family likes 
and wants, it seems a mere waste of time to 
account for it. Yet, if Mr. Man-of-the- 
1 louse owned half of the business by which 
lie earns the money spent for daily bread 
and his partner proceeded in like manner, 
there would be trouble. Fancy a business 
man giving his partner a monthly allowance 
for the purchase of goods which are sold with¬ 
out any record of gain or loss, merely the 
knowledge that they are bought for the pro¬ 
vided sum and disposed of within the allotted 
time. Such business methods would rightly 
lie deemed absurd. 

Marriage is a partnership. Home is a 
business, glorified and made beautiful by 
love, embittered and spoiled by lack of it. 
And more romance is destroyed by misuse of 
finance than by so-called incompatibility. 

A budget is merely an intelligent plan by 
hich the home may secure the cooperation 
ot the producer and the consumer as repre¬ 
sented loy the husband and wife. 


TO MAKE A BUDGET 
~jT 0 MAKE a budget three things are re 
quired. First, acceptance or knowledg 
ot what one has to live upon—the income w 
are apt to term it. One of the benefits in 
dividuals derive from income tax is th 
necessary study and report of what they earn 
or have, and how it is expended. The secom 
requirement is a defined object or idea o 
'■ Ait one wants to do with that income, am 
the third, a plan by which this end may b 
attained. 

Vou may make your own scheme or plan 
and every budget planner varies this some 
r at, for a budget is a very individual thing 
l ucre are so-called ideal budgets, bu 
di- sc are like the perfect thirty-six, they fi 
only one in several hundred. 

d is easiest to begin on the simple plan o 
1 ideal budget, which presents five divi 
sums: rent, operating expenses, food, cloth 
mg and higher life. Rent is actual rent, o 
1 taxes, insurance and repairs paid out oi 
ued property in which one lives. Oper 
U n ? expenses include all the items of heat 
me!, service and incidentals required fo 
!U| llln S the house aside from those men 
d in the other divisions. Food an< 
mung explain themselves. 


Where Does the Money Qo? 

How many times a day do you and 
every other housekeeper ask that ques¬ 
tion? Rent, food, doctor’s bill, movies, 
new shoes for the children—these ab¬ 
sorb your monthly income. But do 
they absorb it proportionately? Do 
you spend too much for food, too little 
for rent? How can you tell? A budget 
is your answer—a household chart ad¬ 
justing your expenditures according to 
their relative importance. Miss John¬ 
son is a home-economist of standing. 
Her article is a convincing brief for 
the housekeeping budget 


SAVING FOR FUN 
TTTGIIER life is an old-fashioned term, but 

1 serves quite as well as any to indicate all 
those things above and beyond the merest 
needs of existence. I f we must group med¬ 
ical attention, savings, fun of good and bad 
kinds, education, travel, books, playthings 
and indulgences under one heading, can you 
give a better name to it than higher life? 
It surely indicates what our extra money 
should buy for us. If we are healthy in mind 
and body, wealthy in the possession of right 
things and wise in adjustment to life, we 
have secured happiness. This is higher 
life. 

A mere analysis of the divisions should 
make not only the act of budgeting, but the 
reason for it quite plain. Given $3,600 a 
year, if a family pays $900 for rent, $420 to 
operate it, $1,200 for food and $1,000 for 
clothing, it has but $80 for car-fare, inciden¬ 
tals, savings, reading of all kinds, amuse¬ 
ments, education—all those things which do 
mean the intellectual joy of life. We grant 
that there are people who find their enjoy¬ 
ment in the realm of food or clothes, but even 
those poor ones are not satisfied unless they 
can display their clothes to envious lookers- 
on and eat with the crowd instead of at 
home. 

The amounts given above are approxi¬ 
mately 25 per cent., 11.6 per cent., 33 ]/$ per 
cent., 27.7 per cent, and 2.2 per cent, of the 
$3,600 income. But the percentages mean 
no more than the amounts unless we com¬ 
pare them with an ideal budget which might 
give 20 per cent, for rent, 15 to 18 per cent, 
for operating expenses, 30 to 35 per cent, for 
food, 16 to 18 per cent, for clothes, leaving 
18 to 19 per cent, for higher life. Even this 
is not ideal. One-fourth of such an income 
is none too much for intelligent, people to 
spend on buying happiness or welfare. 

It is as plain as an axiom. Given an in¬ 
come sufficient for the buying of anything 
that lies outside of mere necessaries and the 
results are in the hands of the buyer. It is 
brains not dollars that count. The more one 
knows concerning the factors of selection— 
that is, how to buy—the more skilful she is in 
expenditure, the larger the returns in life, in 
fun, in happiness. 

THE WEARY ROUND 
"COR no one of the first four divisions exists 
for itself. Food, clothing and shelter are 
but means to a greater end, named fun by 
some, enjoyment by others, happiness by us. 
Certainly if the food is inadequate in quantity, 
quality or kind, if the clothing is wrong and 
the shelter does not protect, there is worry, 
pain, discomfort, possible ill health and lack 
of the things which do produce happiness. 
And all these things are possible on incomes 
entirely sufficient to produce the desired re¬ 
sults if the consumer knows how to get them. 

A weary round of earning money enough 
to give strength enough to earn money 
enough to buy food enough, and so on and on, 


is but a drab existence, so dreadful to con¬ 
template we wonder any one consents to bear 
it. Labor has demanded that such compen¬ 
sation be paid unending repetition of seem¬ 
ingly meaningless jobs as to make them en¬ 
durable by means of purchased comforts en¬ 
joyed at the end of the working day. And 
any householder or home-maker should be 
able to comprehend that getting 1,095 meals 
every year, only to have them eaten and 
leave dishes to wash, is not inspiring in itself. 
That is one of the reasons for which the 
cook has left. 

To realize the end and aim of those meals, 
to have intelligent interest and knowledge of 
the results of right nutrition, selection of food 
and methods of its preparation, means turn¬ 
ing a monotonous task into creative work. 
Overemphasis of the importance of dress, 
discontent with simple pleasures, restless 
“gadding,” the habit of shopping, which 
means haunting shops for the purpose of 
looking rather than buying, are the results of 
no plan and no purpose. And this way mis¬ 
ery and poverty lie. No one can get the most 
out of time, money or strength without ar¬ 
ranging to use them wisely, discriminately 
and well. 


RAINY DAYS AHEAD 

TT IS easily seen that if you have used all 
but $80 of the $3,600 for food, clothing and 
shelter, you are not as well off as your neigh¬ 
bor who lives in a similar house, wears as 
good clothes and sets even a more wholesome 
and delightful table, yet has saved $360 or 
10 per cent, of the income. All about us we 
see families whose incomes are approxi¬ 
mately the same and who, living in the same 
neighborhood, have in general similar de¬ 
mands made upon them. Yet Mrs. Smith is 
well-to-do, Mrs. Jones makes both ends meet 
and is therefore not presently worried, while 
Mrs. Robinson is miserable, for she is in debt 
and can not see any way out of it. 

Suppose your rent must remain at $900 or 
at $1,200 even, leaving $2,400 for the other 
needs. Your knowledge and skill reduce 
operating expenses to $360, food to $900, 
clothing to $700. This leaves $440 for higher 
life. Every time your skill, courage or intel¬ 
ligence enables you to reduce the expendi¬ 
tures in the first four divisions you gain that 
amount for the fifth, that which we will call 
fun, if you wish. Every time you fail to prop¬ 
erly govern the expenditures for any one of 
the first four divisions, you take it out of that 
fifth, for which they exist, and deprive the 
family of something that is more than meat 
and more precious than raiment. 


A PARTNER AT HOME 
OURELY, living without plan or purpose in- 
^ duces unhappiness. Expending all one’s 
income for mere needs to the exclusion of the 
ends for which those means exist impover¬ 
ishes life. To be able to keep but $80 out of 
$3,600 a year provides no margin for the 
rainy day, or future years. 

If the wife is unable or unwilling to learn 
to be a better buyer for the home firm, then 
the producing partner probably begins to 
worry, lie awake nights and do what his wife 
may call fussing. Yet it is merely doing 
what under similar conditions she would con¬ 
sider quite right in his business. If the over¬ 
head keeps pace with the earnings, there is no 
profit. 

No system of mere bookkeeping ever in¬ 
vented will change the fact that there is so 
much coming in and so much being paid out. 
Only by analyzing the figures is it possible to 
make those adjustments that lead to desired 
returns. Making and keeping a family or 
personal budget is but the simplest form of 
analysis. It is getting out of the primary 
class in arithmetic and going on from addi¬ 
tion and subtraction to the study of propor¬ 
tion, where the relation of income to outgo 
is established. It is the road to happiness. 



Flavoring 
Secrets of 

Virginia Dare 

How to Blend Flavors in Sherbets and Ices 
How to Use Stale Cake in New Desserts 
How to Make Desserts With Sour Milk 

T HREE more of Virginia Dare’s 
flavoring secrets are given here, 
illustrating in ices, sherbets and other 
Summer dishes the super qualities of 
Virginia Dare DOUBLE-STRENGTH 
Extracts, which are stronger in flavor¬ 
ing power than any other extracts on 
the American market. 

There are 21 flavors, all DOUBLE¬ 
STRENGTH, and a Vanilla which 
Virginia Dare believes to be the most 
wonderful Vanilla you have ever tasted! 
These extracts cost, no more and in some 
instances cost less than single-strength 
flavors and go twice as far. There are 
scores of other discoveries given in 
Virginia Dare’s free book, “Flavoring 
Secrets”—a really unique and original 
book. 

r I OW to Blend Flavors in Sherbets and % 
4 -1 Ices —To bring out all the delicious fruit flavor 
in a frozen fruit sherbet or ice, add a little Virginia 
Dare Double-Strength Lemon to a Raspberry, Cherry, 
Pineapple. Orange, or other fruit Sherbet recipe 
before pouring it into the freezer. (Por Virginia 
Dare’s favorite sherbet recipe, see page 25, ‘Flavoring 
Secrets.”) 

TT OW to Use Stale Cake in New Desserts 

-*• Cup cakes or loaf cakes that have become too 
dry to serve alone may be made into delicious Char¬ 
lotte Russes by cutting out the dry cake centers and 
filling them with a home made Charlotte Russe filling, 
flavored to a caterer’s perfection with Virginia Dare 
Strawberry, Pineapple or Orange Extract. (See com¬ 
plete recipe, page 24 of “Flavoring Secrets.”) 

TT OW to Make Desserts With Sour 
-*■ Milk - There is no need to worry if a little 
milk turns sour during a thunder storm or after a long 
hot day for it may be flavored to perfection with 
Virginia Dare J50% Strength Vanilla or Virginia 
Dare Double-Strength Cinnamon and made into a 
delicious Black Beauty Cake. (For complete recipe, 
see page 12 of “Flavoring Secrets.”) 

DR. LEWIS B. ALLYh' SAYS: 

Virginia Dare Double - Strength 
Extracts leave nothing to be desired. ’ ’ 

There are 22 Virginia Dare Flavors—any fruit or 
spice flavor you wish — all stronger in flavor than 
the single-strength kind. 

If your grocer cannot supply you with Virginia 
Dare Extracts, send his name and address and Virginia 
Dare will see that your order is filled. 

Send For Other Flavoring Discoveries 

Virginia Dare believes each of these Double-Strength ' 

' extracts will be a revelation to you. She is so ’ 
anxious to have you try at least one of them that she ' 

' is making a special offer of a liberal quantity of 
Virginia Dare Vanilla or Virginia Dare Lemon ” 
Extract together with her book. "Flavoring Secrets,” 
containing 75 unusual recipes and flavoring dis¬ 
coveries. 

Virginia Dare wishes to prove that Virginia 
Dare Extracts are stronger — that they do not 
lose their flavor in baking nor freeze out in ice 
creams. 

A Trial Bottle For You 

Clip coupon below and mail it today to 

Virginia Dare 

Garrett & Company, Inc. 

10 Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


B-9 

Enclosed find 10c for which please send me a trial 
bottle of your wonderful Virginia Dare 150% Strength 
Vanilla or Virginia Dare DOUBLE-STRENGTH 
Lemon (state which), together with your book, 
“Flavoring Secrets.” 


Name. 

Address. 

Grocer’s Name. 


Address. 

I_ 
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You, Yourself, 

Can make a Fall wardrobe 



that will speak of Paris 
in lines of Autumn Smartness 

W OULDN’T it be wonderful to 
have all the clothes you want this 
fall? To go through fashion pages and de¬ 
cide, luxuriously, “I’ll have this” and “I’ll 
have that,” as blouse or frock or suit cap¬ 
tivates your fancy! 

But perhaps you feel that you can’t afford 
a suit and a frock, too —or perhaps you 
despair of ever embodying in the clothes 
you make that indefinable air of smartness. 

Then this autumn with its original lines, 
its fascinating colors, and myriad fabrics 
would be a tantalizing season of ungratified 
desires —were it not for this wonderful in¬ 
vention that makes possible the most com¬ 
plete wardrobe you ever possessed —a 
wardrobe made by yourself, that will have 
all the jaunty swing'of autumn Paris yet 
will cost far less than any such clothes could 
possibly have cost you before! 

Ihe DE LTOR 
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A Wonderful Picture Guide 
to Home Sewing 

The DE LTOR 

Saves you 50c to $10 on 
material for every frock 

THE DELTOR brings to you three marvelous aids. 
Together they make for most wonderful economies 
and astonishingly perfect results. Think of saving 
money, saving time and being sure always that the 
finished garment will be just as you want it to be, 
just as a professional would make it. And you, 
yourself, can accomplish it all in these simple steps. 

First —The Deltor gives you a professional layout chart. 

No, Madam, not a general layout chart without any 
regard to your size or your width of material, but 
an individual layout chart, specially planned for 
your exact size and for each suitable fabric. It is this 
cutting guide that enables you to cut your pattern 
from hi to 1% yards less material than you ever 
used before. It is this cutting guide that makes 
possible a saving of 50c to $10 on every frock. 

Next —You get step by step pictures of exactly how the 
expert would put your garment together. As you 
follow these simple pictures and explanations, 
something more than a gown grows beneath your 
fingers—miraculously, you have embodied in it the 
fit, drape and chic of a Parisian creation! 

Finally —You are shown those important seccets of finish¬ 
ing without which the most exquisitely sewn frock 
would be a disappointment. French touches of in¬ 
dividuality are revealed to you. A clever idea here 
—a Parisian piquancy there. The frock that has 
evolved beneath your needle, the most economical 
frock that you ever possessed, assumes the smart 
sophistication of Paris itself! 

DO you want to save the cost of the pattern and 
more, often as much as $5, $6 or even $10? Do 
you want to make for yourself clothes with all the 
chic and charm of Paris — clothes that you will 
always love to wear? Then —use the Deltor now 
accompanying each new Butterick pattern. 

BUTTERICK 

Style Leaders of the World 
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There is constant danger 

in an oily skin 


I F your skin has the habit of continually 
getting oily and shiny—you cannot begin 
too soon to correct this condition. 

A certain amount of oil in your skin is necessary 
to keep it smooth, velvety, supple. But too much 
oil not only spoils the attractiveness of any girl’s 
complexion — it actually tends to promote an 
unhealthy condition of the skin itself. 

A skin that is too oily is constantly liable to 
infection from dust and dirt, and thus encourages 
the formation of blackheads, and other skin 
troubles that come from outside infection. 

You can correct an oily skin by using each night 
the following simple treatment: 


TJfFFH warm water work up a heavy lather oj 
' ' Woodbury’s Facial Soap in your hands. Apply 
it to your face and rub it into the pores thoroughly 
always with an upward and outward motion. Rinse 
with warm water, then with cold. If possible, 
rub j our face for thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 



ecial treatments for each type of skin are given in 
2 famous booklet of treatments that is wrapped around 
ery cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, at any drug store 
toilet goods counter, and begin tonight the treatment 
ur skin needs. A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts 
r a month or six weeks. 


“Your treatment for one week” 


nd 25 cents for a dainty miniature set of 
e Woodbury skin preparations containing 
e treatment booklet, “A Skin You Love 
Touch;” a trial size cake of Woodbury’s 
icial Soap; and samples of the new 
r oodbury Facial Cream, Woodbury’s Cold 
ream and Facial Powder. 
ddressThe Andrewjergens 
3 ., 1909 SpringGrove Ave., 
ncinnati, Ohio. If you 
t^e in Canada, address 
he Andrew Jergens Co., 
mited, 1909 Sherbrooke 
., Perth, Ontario. 


A 


'SK/W 


Copyright,1921, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 



SAVING your FACE from SUNBURN 

Do you look a wreck in September? 
Qrandmother’s arts will help you out 

BY JULIET DIXON 


T HE sun and the wind are our friends 
again, as they were when the world was 
young. Women, as well as men, have 
discovered the joy of intense motion, the 
intoxication of fearlessness. So wonderful 
and so exhilarating is this new freedom that 
we have forgotten the span of the little more 
than a generation by which its area is really 
bounded. We forget that within the memory 
of even our youngest grandmother we were 
still blushfully conscious of our ankles. 

The old wisdom still holds good, even for 
these ultra-modern days. Beauty remains a 
conservative, old-fashioned art. 

In plain language, we forget that the skin 
and the hair and the hands have certain im¬ 
mutable aversions and affiliations. Remem¬ 
ber this as you prance around with Mother 
Nature, who is so old that nothing at all 
makes any impression on her. You will have 
a lovely time, but unless you take care, you 
will go home feeling wonderful and looking a 
wreck. 

Let us look through grandmother’s book 
of highly prized secrets, carefully compiled 
for grandchildren who, alas, have only this 
very year discovered their efficacy. Our re¬ 
spect for these simple directions, couched in 
the stilted terms of another age, is demanded, 
not only by our discovery of their effect on 
ourselves, but by the recollection that grand¬ 
mother’s hands and face and hair were in a 
highly satisfactory condition when we had 
the pleasure of first becoming acquainted with 
her. She remained a beauty all her life. 

THE MAGIC DEW 

“ AS TO soap,” says grandmother’s beauty 
TV. book, “it is to be chosen, like a friend, 
for its suitability and agreeableness. No one 
may choose a friend for another. Neither is 
friendship to be too frequently importuned. 
A careful washing of the skin of the face in 
tepid water, not too often, where there is 
a gentle foam of the most friendly soap, will 
keep uncleanliness away. Any more fre¬ 
quent washings in the Summer will leave the 
face with a withered appearance.” 

“For refreshment and to whiten the skin 
after undue exposure to the wind,” the book 
continues, “squeeze half a very fresh lemon 
into a glass of water and pat the face with it, 
using a fine old linen handkerchief. Slices of 
ripe cucumber rubbed softly on the throat 
and shoulders will make them look exceed¬ 
ingly pleasant, and if continued into the sear 
and yellow years will prevent them from be¬ 
coming disfigured—not to the end that van¬ 
ity may be served, but that a suitable care 
shall be taken of the body so long as it is our 
abode. 

“For cleansing the face each morning do 
not follow the advice of some who advocate 
the immersion of it in cold or hot water. 
Either one will draw the skin and with fair 
people will darken it. Choose some soft old 
linen and lay it out when you retire, so that 
it will catch the dew, and take it in before 
the sun has fairly risen. Wipe the face care¬ 
fully and gently, turning your hands always 
upward toward the temples. This is re¬ 
freshing and has curative properties.” 

When we first read this wisdom we were 
domiciled in a smart little apartment which 
looked out on every side upon brick and 
asphalt, and dew seemed as though of an¬ 
other world. Besides, we did not take the 
book seriously, then, but eventually we 
discovered that by hanging our bits of soft 


old linen on the funny, little, stuntei 
cedars that did duty for window-boxes, wi 
really could bring in dainty, dew-soakei 
cloths which seemed as if they did have somi 
healing power. Now, we know it. Give Ihi 
dew its due—four months’ trial as we did- 
and you will be convinced. 


RUB IN THE CREAM 




TT TOOK us much longer to believe tha 

endless face-scrubbing was unnecessary 
But now we do, having learned to wash on 
faces in cold-cream at least once daily, ac 
cording to the directions given in the book 
Grandmother did not have the convenien 
little jar, purchased from the corner drugf 
store. She had to make the preparation her] 
self, but the procedure is the same. 

“At any time when wind or dust or othe 
disturbing conditions are met with,” sh 
writes, “do not seek to freshen your face witl 
water. Moisten your lips and lay a dam) 
cloth on your eyes for a few moments. Thei 
take in the fingers of each hand a ball of you 
cream and lay it on each cheek, gradual! 
spreading it by passing the fingers against th 
lines where they naturally fall. Do this witl 
the throat, also, and let the cream remain 
five minutes. An old flannel rag is best 
removing the cream. 

“Do not cease to wipe gently until the fan 
is clean. Orris-root, dusted on, will make th 
skin look pearly. At night it does no hari 
to use a little French color.” 

Three of us, beginning about five month 
ago, had suffered from the wind and sun 
We were sunburned until we looked lit 
Indians, we had washed our hair until then 
was no virtue left in it, we had religiousl] 
used soap and a virtuously coarse wash 
cloth whenever we were tired or dusty, an 
the result, while sanitary, was far from bead 
ful, despite the radiance of our health. 


A SUMMER SHAMPOO 
pRANDMOTHER’S simple “secrets 
have really made our faces over. 

Of them all, we found her recipe for th 
treatment of the hair most difficult. 

“Wash the hair,” she commands, “no 
oftener than once a month or every si 
weeks.” Why, once a week did not sea 
enough when we were traveling, or swii 
ming, or poloing, or getting ourselves dirtyi 
any of the many ways we seemed to find. 

“Wash the brush once a week. Let it J 
of the best bristles that you can buy. O 
each side of the hair at least fifty stroke 
each night and more at any other convenier 
time. Every other day part it in man 
places and shake a little orris-root into S 
afterward shaking it well. It is a good thin 
to sit in the sun, shaking out the hair, but 
is very harmful to dry it in the sun, when we 
which will destroy its luster. The ha- 
should be washed with tepid water after 
white of an egg has been rubbed into 
roots. Dry it very slowly by wrapping 
with towels.” . , 

Well, we decided to try it. 
two weeks were awful, but after that 
softness, the shininess and the luster of ® 
heads were too consoling. Our heads a 
faces are much less washed than we w°a 
ever have considered possible. But our j) 
family friends are beginning to remark '< 
perhaps we may not be such blots on : 
mother’s reputation for looks as seem* 
a time this Summer, quite likely! 
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breat merchants recommend 
ashing fine linens and 
retonnes this way 

T HE Linen Store” is the name by which James McCutcheon & 

C XT ' r * 


Company, New York, has been known since 1854 . You will 
find there all kinds of beautiful linens—luncheon sets, scarfs and 
doilies, beautifully embroidered or trimmed with exquisite lace. 

One of the largest makers of fine chintzes and cretonnes is F. A. 
Foster & Company of Boston and New York, makers of Puritan 
Mills Drapery Fabrics. Nowhere will you see more beautiful designs 
or more gorgeous colorings than in their draperies, whether they are 
of tapestry, cretonne or quaint printed cotton. 

McCutcheon’s Linen Store and the Puritan Mills Drapery Fabrics, 
for the assistance of their customers, and for their own protection, 

were obliged to find out the way of laundering that would be best 
and safest. 

The directions they have endorsed, with those of leading makers 
o silks, woolens, cottons, blouses and frocks, are given in our new 
booklet, "How to Launder Fine Fabrics.” Expert and full directions. 
Write for your copy today. Lever Bros. Co., Dept. E- 9 , Cambridge, Mass. 

Wash fine linens and cottons this way to preserve 
their delicate texture 


Whisk one tablespoonful of Lux into 
lather in very hot water. Let white 
Jungs soak a few minutes. Press suds 
through. Do not rub. Rinse in 3 
hot waters and dry in sun. 

For colored cotton wash goods, make 
suds and rinsing waters almost cool. 
Wash very quickly to keep colors from 
running. Lux won’t cause any color 
to run not affected by pure water alone. 


Lace or net curtains should be soaked 
in clear, cold water before washing. 

Lace-trimmed curtains will not shrink 
unevenly if the lace is ironed first. 

Linens should be ironed while still 
damp. Iron half dry on the wrong 
side and completely dry on the right. 
Monograms and embroidery should be 
ironed right side down on a well 
padded board. 



Fon't injure anything pure water alone won’t harm 


Reg T rade Ala rli 


TRADE MARK 


Famous manufacturer 

tells how to wash 

cretonnes 

The importance of any Cretonne is 
its color effect. 

We have experimented with Lux 
in washing some of our bnlhantly 
colored Cretonnes and Chintzes an 
in no instance was the color injured^ 
We attribute this to the form and 
purity of Lux. 

Analysis shows Lux to be ent.tely 
free from any harmful agents. 

The Lux flakes ate so thin that 

they dissolve very quickly and form a 

thick lather. This obviates the rmm 
ous rubbing with cake soap and the 
disadvantage of a thick fla e or c IP 
which dissolves imperfectly and g 
to the material. This of course yel¬ 
lows and weakens the fibre. 

We recommend that Cretonne 
users launder our washable drapery 
fabrics with Lux as we are convinc 
it will produce gratifying results. 


“The Linen Store” tells 
how to care for linens 

The beauty and wearing qualities of 
a fine lace or embroidered piece of 
linen largely depend on the care used 
in laundering and the kind and 
quality of soap employed. 

We are advising our customers to 
wash their linens in Lux, because we 
have found this the simplest and 
safest way to care for them. There 
is nothing in Lux that could injure 
the finest textured linen or the most 
delicate lace or drawn work. Rubbing 
soap on fine table linen or rubbing 
it to get soap or dirt out is especially 
hard on lace-trimmed linens or those 
with handwork. It also tends to 
roughen and coarsen the texture of 
the linen itself. 

Our experience in the laundering 
of fine lace and embroideries has 
proved beyond question the value 
and reliability of Lux. For the laun¬ 
dering of fine articles we know of 
nothing better. The fact that little 
or no rubbing is required insures 
retention of the original freshness of 
the goods and saves them from the 
usual washed” appearance. 

JAMES McCUTCHEON & COMPANY 
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Pyrex Makes Perfect Cup Custard 

C USTARD, often so watery or tough when baked 
in ordinary ware, is tender, delicate and 
perfect—when baked in Pyrex. 

Pyrex-baked meats are juicier, tenderer, more 
savory. Fruits, vegetables, macaroni, fish, and 
beans are more delicious when baked in Pyrex. 


TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 

Improve Any Recipe 

With golden-hued Pyrex you bake foods faster, serve 
quicker and clean swiftly. You see your baking bake— 
you serve from the same Pyrex dish in which you bake. 

Pyrex is used everywhere for baking purposes. Pyrex 
does not chip, discolor, nor wear out. Genuine Pyrex is 
guaranteed against breakage from oven heat. Any Pyrex 
dealer is authorized to replace any piece of Pyrex that 
breaks in actual use in the oven. 

Pyrex is the original transparent ovenware. Always look for 
the Pyrex label — and the name Pyrex stamped on each piece. 

Ask your friends about Pyrex. Sold 
by good houseware dealers everywhere. 

Pyrex Sales Division 

CORNING GLASS WORKS 

World’s Largest Makers of Technical Glass 

650 TIOGA AVENUE, CORNING, N. Y. 


PYREX] 


Our Questions Answered 

EDITED BY MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER 

Every month the Home-Making Department asks a question of its 
readers. We want your help in solving some of our problems. We 
ask the questions. Have you, out of your experience, an answer? 



TTT7'HAT do you want your children to get 
yy out of school? What do you wish them 

to believe and to become as a result of 
their education? Are your children profiting 
by the educational mistakes made in your 
childhood? 

These questions we asked in a recent issue 
of The Delineator. The following letter is 
from a mother who is avoiding the neglect of 
her youth by supplementing the opportunities 
offered by the school: 

Mrs. F. L. M., St. Paul, Minnesota, writes: 

“There is only just one answer. We all 
want our children to be good and to under¬ 
stand what constitutes goodness, without 
any false notions. While I am convinced 
that my two growing boys will be good men, 
I am spending every minute I can spare upon 
the best methods to follow in their develop¬ 
ment. Mothers aise selfish in teaching a child 
fundamental principles, but rarely so in 
providing physical comforts, as food and 
clothing. It sometimes requires weeks to 
determine a serviceable punishment for an 
offense. When I want to overcome a ten¬ 
dency of the children to use slang, I have 
effectively read them a page from Long¬ 
fellow, Dickens’s ‘Christmas Carol,’ or 
Lincoln’s addresses. 

“Recently we lived in an undesirable 
neighborhood and while the boys played with 
the gang at times and brought some of them 
to the house, I spared enough time to read at 
the public library with the older boy all 
about grizzly bears and with the younger one 
about bees, grasshoppers, and the charming 
little classic, ‘Pinnochio.’ 

“My two boys are clean, clear little thinkers 
upon topics relating to life itself, because they 
have been given the right knowledge by 
means of nature stories before meeting the 
false. I am slowly leading them into an 
appreciation of the history of nations, that 
they may have the foundation of true 
citizenship. My youngest is still cloudy as 
to a whole truth and the difference between a 
true story and what they call a half-true 
story. I want to show them that truth is 
absolute. 

“I want my sons to be well grounded in the 
understanding of the basic principles upon 
which civilization has progressed so as to be 
able to do their part ably and well. That 
they may serve mankind is my desire and 
life work. 

“Morals are defined as the practise of right 
conduct. This should be the first and last 
reason for public schools. Academic train¬ 
ing must always be an accompaniment, not 
the principal idea.” 


W/HAT opportunity has a business girl to 
** learn to spend her income wisely? 


Mrs. J. D., a stenographer, New York 
City, answers: 

“The greater number of wives are chosen 
from the working classes—secretaries, stenog¬ 
raphers, bookkeepers or salesladies, who 
never have had a chance to learn to spend 
their salaries on household expenses. 

“A girl from the average home starts her 
business career when she has finished school 
or college. With the exception of a little 
dish-washing and perhaps dusting, a girl’s 
knowledge of domestic labor is about equal 
to her brother’s. If she gets a ‘job’ at once, 
there is even less time to learn thrifty 
methods of housekeeping. She starts rush¬ 
ing at seven-thirty in the morning when she 
gets out of bed, and has no time to call her 
own until five in the afternoon when she 
leaves the office or shop. 

“The only chance she has to spend her 


salary is a little time she can steal from her 
lunch hour or Saturday afternoon, when the 
shops are not only overcrowded with her 
fellow workers, but with mothers, too, who 
must take their school children to be out¬ 
fitted. 

“The same condition of things goes on from 
year to year until it becomes a habit to buy 
the first thing presented at whatever pri e, 
She has not learned to sew much in the 
meantime, so, if she has heard somewhere 
that old clothes can be remodeled, she hasn’t 
the time to do it. 

“Then she marries a man in moderate 
circumstances and the trouble begins. 
Never having known how to spend her own 
salary, she naturally makes deep inroads into 
her husband’s pay envelope before either oi 
them wakes up to the serious condition of 
affairs. Sometimes they are both sensible 
and patient enough to work out the problem 
and seek advice from others who have 
weathered a like storm. But often both lose 
their tempers and wreck their happiness on 
the rock of poverty on which so many homes 
have foundered before.” 

AN ILLINOIS mother answers: 

“I had two years in high school and live 
years’ experience of earning my own money 
doing office work before my marriage, but 
I hadn’t any training in housekeeping and 
knew nothing at all about the care of babies 

“I knew the value of a dollar, knew how 
hard they were to acquire, and learned how 
to spend them judiciously, to get full value 
received for each and every one that was ex¬ 
pended. But if I had only obtained some 
actual experience in the care and training of 
children, had spent some months before ray 
marriage learning how to sew, cook, bake and 
keep house, I would have been spared mud 
unhappiness and saved many dollars and 
cents. 

“I wonder how I ever lived through those 
first months of hard, heavy bread, soggy 
pies, tasteless desserts, tough meats and im¬ 
perfectly cooked meals. Vast amounts of 
food were wasted because I did not know 
how to prepare it and it kept us from saving 

“I could take a cook-book, as any woman 
can, and prepare an appetizing, nutritious 
dish, using costly ingredients, but an ex¬ 
perienced cook can concoct one equally as 
good, losing nothing of its food value, but 
costing much less. 

“When a wife does not know her job, there 
is sure to be trouble and constant friction. 
It is an expensive proceeding to acquire 
economy at the cost of your husband’s 
salary — something that will deplete it very 
materially, with nothing to show sav ex¬ 
perience and a lot of sorrow and heart-aches. 

“When our first baby arrived, a more 
ignorant mother than I was can scarcely be 
imagined. I was conscientious, and al¬ 
though I made many mistakes, the child 
lived and thrived — but I wonder now how he 
ever did. At ten he is not strong like other 
boys of his age, and I often wonder if my 
ignorance during the first tender months ot 
his life caused it. 

“My opinion, based on actual experience, is 
this: Earning money before marriage teaches 
a woman the value of money and business 
methods, and can not be obtained in an)' 
other way, but it is equally as imperative ■ 1 
learn how to care for children, how to coot, 
bake and keep house. Any woman equipp ed 
with knowledge obtained from actual ex¬ 
perience will be able to adjust her househo 
expenses to the funds available for that pur¬ 
pose without detracting from its efficiency. 
This training should begin early in life. 
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GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
k OR YOUR MONEY BACK j 


remove seal wrm 
damp cloth 




“If mother could have had 
a rug as easy to clean as this!” 


It’s really wonderful how easy house¬ 
keeping is with Congoleum Gold-Seal 
1 Art-Rugs! 

Just as old-fashioned woven rugs made 
cleaning a back-breaking task, so these 
lovely new-fashioned, easy-to-clean rugs 
banish the hardest work that the house¬ 
wife has had to do. 

So Easy to Clean 

Every speck of dust or dirt vanishes 
bom a Congoleum Rug in a twinkling 
with just a light mopping, for its surface 
is sanitary and waterproof — particularly 
ideal qualities for the bedroom rug. 

Wherever these artistic rugs are used 
in the house, they lend a cheerful note of 


color. Their lovely designs, great variety 
of sizes and patterns, and their extreme 
durability make them suitable for every 
room in the house. 

Best of all, the designs are the most 
artistic that you can possibly imagine 
for rugs that cost so little. 

Popular sizes—Popular prices 

1 H x 3 feet $ .60 3 x 4^ feet $1.80 

3 x 3 feet 1.20 3 x 6 feet 2.40 

The patterns illustrated are made only in the sizes below: 

6 x 9 feet $ 9.75 9 x 10^ feet $16.60 

71^x9 feet 11.00 9 x 12 feet 19.00 

Prices in the Far West average 1.5% higher than those quoted; in 
Canada prices average 25% higher. Alt prices subject to change 
without notice. 

Write for our free booklet, “Modern Rugs for 
Modern Homes,” showing the many patterns in 
full color. 
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On the kitchen floor is shown Congoleum Gold-Seal Art-Rug No. 3b3 

For a Spotless Kitchen Floor 

The kitchen is another room where a Congoleum Gold-Seal 
Art-Rug fulfills every requirement with its sanitary, easy-to- 
clean, spic-and-span qualities. 

Congoleum Company 

INCORPORATED 

Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco 
Cleveland Boston Minneapolis Kansas City 

Dallas St. Louis Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 


The price is only $9.73 in the bx9 foot size 


Gold Seal 


-Art-Rugs 


Look for the Gold Seal 

There is only one grade of Congoleum and that 
is Gold-Seal Congoleum, identified by the Gold Seal 
shown at the right. When you see this Gold Seal 
you can be sure you are getting a rug that is 
waterproof, sanitary, durable, and flat-lying. 
“Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back” 
means just what it says and we stand back of 
this pledge to the letter. 
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The rug shown above is Congoleum Gold-Seal Art-Rug No. 370. 
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A valuable book, “Sun- 
Maid Recipes,” will be 
sent free to those who 
mail the coupon below. 


Caramel Raisin Apple 


\ 2 cup SUN-MAID Seeded Raisins 
6 tart apples I cup light brown sugar 

2 tablespoons butter A cup water 
Pare, core and halve the apples and arrange in a broad sauce¬ 
pan or aluminum frying pan. Cover over with the raisins, then 
sugar; add the butter, cut into bits, add water and stew gently 
until apples are tender and the butter and sugar have formed a 
rich caramel. May be served hot or cold, with or without 
cream, or as an accompaniment to plain boiled rice. 


A Dainty Dish for Dainty Women 

who want to keep their color 



Try the recipe printed here—the picture illustrates 
the dish as it appears when finished. 

Taste its luscious flavor. Let your family and your 
dinner guests enjoy it. Hear the compliments on 
this alluring dish. Then try other raisin dishes, 
just as good. 

Get the Food-Iron 

Serve raisin foods not for their flavors merely, but 
also for the food-iron in the raisins. There can be 
no pretty rose tint on women’s or children’s cheeks 
if there is deficiency of food-iron in the diet. 

The natural bloom of youth is usually the reward 
of those who choose their food thus carefully. 

What greater charm has any woman or child than 
the good looks of good health? It shows at once, 
and there’s no need of imitation. 

Raisins are now referred to as “a beauty food” by 
authorities , due to that rich content of food-iron. 
Why not take advantage of it, and get its benefits? 

There are scores of raisin foods—healthful, deli¬ 
cious. You can serve a new one twice a week for 
an entire year. 

Send coupon for your free copy of our practical rec¬ 
ipe book—a book that every woman should employ. 

SUN-MAID RAISINS 

Sun-Maids are the daintiest, the plumpest, tender- 
est raisins—made from finest California table grapes. 
Ask your dealer for them. Seeded (seeds removed); 


Seedless (grown without seeds); Clusters (on the 
stem). Clean, sweet, wholesome American raisins, 
the kind you know are good. See that you get the 
genuine Sun-Maid Brand. 



A new, little jive-cent package full of luscious little seed¬ 
less raisins to eat between meals down town or at home. 

Rich in digestible energizing nutriment—fine for “three 
o’clock fatigue.” 

A “natural healthful candy” for the children. 

Sold at all drug, candy, grocery and cigar stores — 5c. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 

M embership 13,000 Growers 
Dept. A-209, Fresno, California 



California Associated Raisin Co. 



Free Recipe Book 

Don’t fail to send the coupon for our book of tested 
recipes. Raisins lend charm and healthfulness to many 
other foods, also increasing their nutrition. The book is 
worth while, and is free, so send for your copy now. 
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Dept. A-209 Fresno, California 
Please send me a copy of your free book, “Sun-Maid 
Recipes.” 

Name . 

Street . 

City . State . 


RAISIN 
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THE MAN AT RED BARNS 


“I sha.ll look forward to meeting her,” he 
said simply. 

“Most likely she’ll sass you,” Mrs. Hickey 
warned him, and withdrew. 

I_TE HAD brought his newspaper to the 
‘ * table. Over Mary’s prattle he was run¬ 
ning through the locals—filled with the ro¬ 
mance of the small-town paper—these people, 
living out their lives under names which he 
had never heard, yet living lives made up of 
details which he knew as he knew his own. 
Now he was caught by this notice: 

All who will volunteer to help in the 
community party to be held next Friday 
evening at the armory, please hand 
their names to the undersigned. Ever}' 
one is invited. 

The signature was “A. Wentworth, secre¬ 
tary.” 

“Good!” thought Hazen. “They’ve 
broken ground. They know they’re a 
town—or some of them do. I’ll call that 
fellow up now.” The only Wentworth in the 
book was Elias Wentworth, whose house 
Hazen reached. He inquired for Mr. A. 
Wentworth. Presently a woman’s voice said: 
“I am Anita Wentworth.” 

“The notice about the community party 
yours?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I wish very much to offer my ser- 
ices to help at that party. My name is 
lazen—the minister at the Brick Church.” 
There was a moment of silence. Then her 
voice sounded quite clearly: “Thank you; 
} ou are very kind, Mr. Hazen. We have all 
e help now that we need.” 

“I beg your pardon, I understood-” 

‘Yes, we did need help, but we have 
I erything quite in hand now. Thank you.” 
lie came back to the table feeling rather 

I inned. “But she never even asked me to 
me to the party,” he thought. He turned 
i is in his mind, wondering what he should 
do. Eventually he said: “But I’m going to 
I that party all the same. This is my com- 
I inanity now, for a little while, anyway, 
inks to Miss Elva Harkness.” When Mrs. 
I Hickey came in with the dessert, he said to 
I i r: “Who is Miss Anita Wentworth?” 

Mrs. Hickey stared. “Why, my goodness, 
I i .it’s Elias Wentworth’s daughter.” 

Rather a — a capable young woman?” he 
I a Wed. 

Capable!” said Mrs. Plickey. “Why, 
s more than capable — she’s rich. She 
I >' ics more for folks than—than a box of 
I monkeys.” Airs. Hickey was not strong on 
] vires, but those within her reach she em- 
1'Ioyed. 

1 he Lady Bountiful ” Hazen thought dis- 
'tef ully. “I’ll wager her community party 
a sort of charity ball — that sort wouldn’t 
• >w the difference. But why doesn’t she 
' mt me there?” 

[ HhRE were no lights in the Harkness 
living-room when Hazen entered the 
t evening. He made his way toward the 
H v of a conservative coal fire on the hearth. 
Hood warming his hands and wondering 
1 other Mrs. Plickey had not confused the 
1 phone message which, early in the day, 
i set forward the Harkness dinner-hour by 
■ thirty minutes. 

I Good evening, Mr. Hazen,” said a voice. 

I I m afraid that I went to sleep waiting for 

here rose from a divan by the wall a 
! figure in white, who indicated a chair 
're the fire, sank into one herself, and 
!" rve d: “They didn’t change the dinner- 
at all. I did that. I wanted a chance 
| ; dk to you before the others came. I’m 
Harkness.” She had an exquisitely 
11 hike voice, and her appearance in the 
1: ht was fairylike. 

1 he lights in this room,” she explained, 

1 hke headlights. I never turn them on 
. • Cou don’t mind, do you? Or do 
inii.mters like lights—I don’t know much 
them. Well! Now I shall tell you 
I wanted to talk with you about. I 
vd to tell you,” she continued, “why I 
you that ball from this church when I 
!l you were the wrong man.” 

’ you are sure that I am the wrong 
Hazen observed dryly. 


“Not for me,” said Aliss Harkness com¬ 
posedly. “I wanted you here. And I 
simply couldn’t stand the idea of that crea¬ 
ture they had decided to call. So I wired 
to you.” 

“Without regard to the position in which — 
forgive me — such an action might place me,” 
said Plazen reflectively. 

“Oh, but you’re all right!” cried Miss 
Harkness with assurance. “They’ll like 
you when you’ve been here two weeks. And 
really, I couldn’t have borne it if that other 
creature had come. They’d have liked him 
too. You see, they like anybody new, if he is 
at all possible. Haven’t you noticed that 
about congregations?” 

“But now with me,” she went on, “it’s 
different. I’m being terribly wasted here —- 
I know it. So are lots of us—you’ve no idea. 
I thought you looked as if you’d start 
something.” She was looking at Plazen 
brightly, almost roguishly. If he had been 
anybody else, he would have said that she 
was distinctly amusing herself. “I hope,” 
she said, still looking at him, “you will start 
something.” 

“For example, start you toward some use¬ 
fulness?” he inquired briskly. “I’m famous 
for that sort of thing.” 

“VOU flatter me,” she said gravely. “I’m 

A surprised at you. Do you know any¬ 
thing about this town?” 

“Only,” he said smiling, “that it is very, 
very conservative.” 

“You’ve found that out already!” 

“No,” he said, “I’ve found nothing cut. I 
knew. You can not find a town of this size 
in all the forty-eight States whose people will 
not tell you confidentially that their town is 
‘very, very conservative.’ It seems always 
to take two ‘verys.’ ” 

“But this town is,” she said positively. 
“Rather, the town isn’t, so much, but the 
little group that runs it is.” 

“Exactly,” he assented. “Some of them 
very good people, too.” 

“I wonder which ones you’re going to line 
up with,” she suggested pensively. “You’ve 
got to run with the hare or the hounds.” 

“We shall manage all that, I fancy,” said 
Hazen. “If a man has the love of God - ” 

“I was thinking of town affairs,” she in¬ 
terrupted calmly. “Everything the town 
tries to do for its good,” she explained, “is 
put down by the conservatives in all the 
churches — my uncle and men like him. 
They have the money that the church needs 
for its support, so the church dare not come 
out for anything that’ll antagonize them.” 

Hazen was silent. This sounded to him 
appallingly like the very situation which he 
had left. Was it to be only the old fight over 
again, ending in flight? 

“Well,” he said lightly, “if anything of 
that sort arises, I shall expect you to help 
me out.” 

She looked at the watch on her wrist, and 
murmured: “They’ll be here in five min¬ 
utes.” Then she looked back at him re¬ 
flectively. “You’re frightfully cautious!” 
she burst out impatiently. “I’ve been talk¬ 
ing with you twenty minutes, and I haven’t 
an idea where you stand.” 

“About what?” he inquired meekly. 

She threw out her arms. “It’s no good!” 
she exclaimed. “I never can draw anybody 
out. I always seem to make them feel on 
their guard against me.” 

“But I don’t feel so very defensive, 
really!” he said, smiling. 

“I hope not,” she said. “Here they 
come.” Instantly her manner changed. 
She became her light, laughing self. Her 
look flashed up to his, she bent forward and 
said softly: 

“Air. Hazen! T’ll help when I can. I 
don’t want to be wasted, really, I’ll help — 
here’s my hand on it.” She put out her 
hand and Hazen took it. The door opened 
to admit his host and hostess. Before them 
in the firelight Lhe two figures on the hearth 
were clearly outlined; and Hazen was unmis¬ 
takably conscious that when he moved to 
withdraw his hand Elva Harkness mis¬ 
chievously prolonged the pressure. 

“Well, well, well! ’ said Cyrus Harkness, 
and switched on two central lights which 
leaped out like arc-lamps. 

Aliss Harkness spoke with a disarming 

Continued on page 40 
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Enduring Silks for Dress, Lining, and Lingerie 


Satin Negligee • 
Satin Nouveau 


Nancette • Satin Circe’ 

Satin Crepe - Satin Duchesse • Crepe cle Chine 
Taffeta • Chiffon de Chine • Vanette 
BELD1NG BROS. &,CO. 
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/If ter the ftdnie 

when you are hot and uncomfortable, permit your¬ 
self to revel in a delightful bath with Resinol Soap, 
and see how it refreshes and stimulates your burning, 
tired skin. 

Since the daily bath is recognised as one of the chief pro¬ 
moters of good health and an important aid in building 
clear complexions, a good soap should be first on your list 
of toilet accessories. 

No matter how exacting your requirements may be, Resinol 
Soap is the pleasing fulfillment of them all. It is pure and 
free from harsh, drying chemicals, making it specially suit¬ 
able for the most delicate skin. It has no heavy perfume - 
only a pleasing fragrance. It lathers freely and rinses easily. 

Try it daily for one month, and note the improvement in 
your skin and complexion. 





Sold at all drug and toilet goods counters 

Trial free, on request. 

Dept. 4 'G, RESINOL, Baltimore, Md. 
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sweetness, a perfect casualness. “Mr. Hazen 
and I have been discussing his work, aunt,” 
she said, presented him and vanished. 

Mrs. Harkness rustled about him like 
blowing leaves. She w r as stodgy, blond and 
bland. She listened to nothing and replied 
to everything by introducing another sub¬ 
ject. She did now say, however: “Ah, 
these young gentlemen of the cloth!” in 
playful mood, and Hazen had an unministe- 
rial desire to shout at her. The others came 
in—Blythe and Gooding and their wives, the 
latter puffy little women who had evidently 
used up all their strength in getting there at 
all and had none left for any comment. 

The talk went immediately to church 
affairs, or to that which the company re¬ 
garded as church affairs, but it left Hazen 
silent. They told how much the debt had 
been reduced, how high their rating had been 
in the support of certain benevolences, how 
many delegates they had sent to this and to 
that. Hazen stood it as long as he could, 
then he said casually: “And now tell me 
something about the real work of the 
church.” There was a silence. “I mean 
the work,” Hazen explained, “comparable to 
the work of those first days, when they were 
first meeting together to talk of the brother¬ 
hood of man and the fatherhood of God —- 
that work.” 

It was Cyrus Harkness who rose to this. 
“So-so,” said he. “So-so. Eight new mem¬ 
bers received during the year. Two of 
these from other denominations.” 

“I suppose, Mr. Hazen,” said Elva Hark- 
ness, “you mean, how about the sort of work 
that Christ would be asking about, if He 
were to come to visit the church?” 

“TT WOULD be interesting to try to think of 
the questions that He would ask if He 
were to return,” Hazen said. “Questions, 
perhaps, about how much better the com¬ 
munity is for the presence of the church.” 

Airs. Harkness, by some fluke, caught this 
and replied to it. “Well,” she said, “every¬ 
body thinks our handsome church building, 
that you can see from the main street, means 
something to this town—I will say that.” 

“And from the hotel, aunty!” Elva Hark¬ 
ness cried, with immense vivacity. “You 
can see it from the hotel!” Her eyes danced 
up at Hazen’s. “What else do we need to do 
for the town when we can impress it like 
that?” she murmured. 

Hazen began speaking gently, almost 
abstractedly. “In the town from which I 
came,” he said, “my church stood for no 
more in the community than — than the 
hotel. Not so much as the engine-house. 
I do not mean that it stood for nothing to its 
membership — it did, of course. But there 
were only two hundred of them out of a 
total of six thousand souls. To the others we 
might as well not have existed. That was 
the reason, I may as well tell you, for my 
leaving there.” They listened with that 
unmistakable air of thinking not so much 
about what he was saying as about himself. 
“We never championed a cause,” he con¬ 
tinued, “excepting. Prohibition; we did no 
good in the town at large excepting charity to 
a few families. We took no part in the 
town’s affairs save to come out against Sun¬ 
day motion-pictures and Sunday baseball. 
We even refused to indorse the one-day-rest- 
in-seven of the telegraphers because one of 
our trustees was a State senator who op¬ 
posed the bill as impracticable .” 

“How very interesting!” said Elva Hark¬ 
ness. “That is exactly the case here, isn’t 
it, every one of those things excepting the 
one-day-in-seven? Instead of that bill, 
there was for us the child-labor issue — and 
we couldn’t move in that bill because one of 
the big pew-renters owns some cotton 
lands in Alabama. Isn’t that a coinci¬ 
dence?” 

She looked about the table with an air 
of impersonal interest, then flashed her chal¬ 
lenging glance at Hazen. 

By the look in the eyes of Cyrus Harkness, 
his niece was not to escape this time, and, 
seeing him about to speak, Hazen said 
hastily: “What are the community interests 
just now which the church might be expected 
to support?” 

“Sewerage!” cried Elva Harkness in¬ 
stantly. 

Airs. Blythe and Airs. Gooding frankly 


giggled. “Elva,” said her aunt, “how 
absurd of you!” And Cyrus Harkness 
thundered: “No need to be sacrilegious at 
my table — remember, please!” 


“T SUPPOSE next,” cried Cyrus Harkness, 
“you will be saying that the church ought 
to soil its garments by working for the amend¬ 
ment to the town charter for issuing more 
bonds — a fool measure if there ever was one. 
Just as much sense.” Elva flashed a sudden 
full and steady look at her uncle — and she 
held it until he dropped his eyes. Some¬ 
thing was in the air which made a slight and 
uncomfortable silence. To escape from the 
moment, Hazen asked the first question 
which occurred to him: 

“This community gathering which I have 
seen announced for Friday evening — there is 
something which we should all be supporting, 
I take it?” 

Air. Harkness could discharge his wrath 
here as well as anywhere else. “A fad,” he 
said briefly. “A ridiculous enterprise in this 
community of homes, of homes. An attempt 
to break up the family circle, to keep tin 
young people out on the streets nights. ’ 

“I shall be curious,” Airs. Allgood now 
wisely said, “to see the result of this work of 
Anita Wentworth’s.” 

“Who is Miss Wentworth?” Hazen asked, 
as he had asked Mrs. Hickey. He was slid 
seeking some clue to explain to him why “A 
Wentworth” had, as it were, closed the door 
upon him. 

Air. Harkness glared. “She has had,” he 
explained, “rather a remarkable career 
Expelled from her college some years ago, s 
I understand it, for holding a suffrage meet¬ 
ing. Professing an interest in various publi 
affairs of which, in the nature of things, sb 
can know nothing whatever.” 

“I think she’s tremendous,” Elva said 

“I agree with Aliss Elva,” said Airs. All¬ 
good. “I believe in Anita thoroughly. 
What about her father’s chances for n 
election?” it was Airs. Allgood, Hazen ob¬ 
served, who, at a dangerous moment, alwa\ 
turned the talk. 

“But why on earth,” Hazen thought agaii , 
as the talk ran to local politics, “doesn’t Aii 
Wentworth wish me to come to her party? 

It was Mrs. Allgood who inadvertent! 
gave him his clue. After dinner she said l 
him: “We are going to the community pari 
tomorrow night — my husband and 
Perhaps you will go with us?” 

“But would I be welcome, do you think- 
Hazen asked doubtfully. 

Airs. Allgood laughed. “So you ha\ 
heard already,” she said, “of Anita \\ cr 
worth’s distaste for the church? She is { 
fectly likely to tell you herself in the first h 
of your meeting.” Airs. Allgood warned hi 
“She has a heart of gold, but she will h- : 
nothing to do with the church or its minist 
She says that we’re all hopeless.” 

“In that case, perhaps I shouldn’t go. 
said Hazen. “And yet I belong to the c< 
munity. Do you know,” he said, “I th •: 
that I should accept your invitation." 


T_J A ZEN said good night to them with a 
ordinately heavy heart. If his mini- y 
was to be among these people, and under i 
ditions such as they had outlined to him, \ 
could be made of it? Mrs. Allgood see: 
to him the only balanced, awake and lil 
soul — and then, of course, there was TaJ 
strange, wild, but undeniably awake - 
creature to whom, so curiously, he owed i 
For this same little creature he was obi ig d 
to leave good night to her for she had v 
ished. But when he reached the Hark s 
gate, there she stood, waiting for him. 

“Good night,” she said abruptly. I 
wanted to tell you that you’re even lx 
than I thought you were.” 

“You are very good,” said Hazen, a at 
bewildered. This was no beginning a 
pastorate—to be seen talking to the niei 
one of the trustees at the gate at midni k. 
Hazen wondered fleetingly if it was a p- 
her mischief to discredit him— even as “ 
had brought him there falsely. He cE ■ 
himself for his suspicion. 

“Good night, Aliss Harkness,” he 
“I’m sure you’re going to help me when r 
you can.” ; „ 

She gave him her hand. “I like v a, 


Co n I inu ed on page 42 
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Not everything that we 
enjoy is good for our teeth. 

Hard, uncooked, un¬ 
sweetened food is better than 
soft confections, and even 
the finest Havana perfectos 
may leave a stale taste in 
the mouth next morning. 


strong, healthy flow of 
saliva which refreshes the 
membranes of the mouth 
and tongue. 

It’s not easy to feel well 
or to eat with a hearty 
appetite when the mouth 
feels sort of unswept. 




The acids formed in the 
mouth after eating sugary 
foods tend to set up de¬ 
cay of the teeth unless 
counteracted. 

Pebeco Tooth Paste not 
only counteracts the con¬ 
dition known as “Acid- 
Mouth,” but produces a 


Night and morning are 
the times to use Pebeco 
Tooth Paste—at night that 
your teeth may last longer, 
in the morning that your 
mouth and tongue will feel 
so refreshed that good 
humor is natural. If you 
have never used Pebeco, 
give it a trial. 

FINK, Inc. 


i J 

Have You 

“Acid-Mouth” 

? 

• 

It Is Thought To Be the 
Chief Cause of Tooth Decay 

These Test Papers Will Tell You Sent Free 
With Ten-Day Trial Tube of Pebeco 

There are probably many causes that con¬ 
tribute to decay of the teeth, but dental authori¬ 
ties seem to agree that in the vast majority of 
cases decay results from over-acidity of the mouth. 
You can easily tell if you have “Acid-Mouth,” 
and also see how Pebeco tends to counteract this 
tooth-destroying condition, by the simple and in¬ 
teresting experiment with the test papers, which 
we will gladly send to you upon request. 

Moisten a blue Litmus Test Paper on your 
tongue. If it turns pink, you have “Acid-Mouth.” 
Brush your teeth with Pebeco and make another 
test. The paper will not change color, thus dem¬ 
onstrating how Pebeco helps to counteract “Acid- 
Mouth.” Just send a post-card for Free Test 
Papers and 10-Day Trial Tube of Pebeco. - 


LEHN & 

6.35 Greenwich Street, New York 

Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Selling Agents for the United States and Canada 
171 Madison Avenue, New York City 10 McCaul Street, Toronto 

Also makers of Lysol Disinfectant , Lysol Shaving Cream 

and Lysol Toilet Soap 
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Who Is Your Boy 
Dancing With To-Night? 

Is she the sort of girl you would have him marry? And 
your daughter, in the big city, how is she to meet men of 
her own class? You need not worry if they belong to the 
R. A.D.Club-^the new machinery for bringing young people 
together. Why not start an R. A. D. Club in your town? 

Read what Helen Bullitt Lowery has to say about the qualify 
cations for membership and what success the club has had in 
five large cities, in the October number of The Delineator. 

Wu Ting Fang 

Late minister from China to America 
writes about 

The Change in the Chinese Woman 

Stephane Lauzanne 

Editor of Le Matin 

Describes the home,career and bac\ground of Queen Marie, You 11 like his article 

The Queen of Roumania Visits America 

Dr. Bird T. Baldwin 

Director of the Child W/elfare Research Station of Iowa University 
in the second of a series, writes about 

The Physical Age of the Child 

Besides the serials 

Mr. Prohack The Man at Red Barns 

by ARNOLD BENNETT by ZONA GALE 

Read the short stories 

Good Hunting, by Fanny Heaslip Lea Glad Eyes, by Berthe Mellett 

The Man Who Kept His Form 
by JOHN GALSWORTHY 

Order your copy today or better still, to be sure to get every instalment 
of the Arnold Bennett and Zona Gale serials, SUBSCRIBE NOW to 

The Delineator 

Two Dollars and a Half a Year 


THE MAN AT RED BARNS 


she said. “I think you’re great. You can 
count on me right along — truly you can. 
And here's one thing more: Don’t be both¬ 
ered thinking I’m going to fall in love with 
you. I’m not that sort!” 

“You’re a very courageous sort.” 

“It’s — it’s awfully in the way,” she de¬ 
clared. “I mean, having to wonder whether 
one has said too much or not enough, and all 
that. One never can get any work done till 
one gets done with that idea.” 

Hazen said: “We shall get a good deal of 
work done. Good night, my child.” 

“I’m not a child!” she cried. “How 
exactly like a minister!” And vanished 
down the shrubbery path. 


XJOVEMBER in Red Barns that year was 
. ^ one of those rare months when one may 
actually touch the garment of Indian Sum¬ 
mer. Gray skies, purple haze, russet ground, 
a flare of scarlet and a glow of yellow in the 
leaves, and over all a warm air moving in 
soft volumes. 

Hazen had drawn the luncheon-table mid¬ 
way between a sunny open window and a 
light open fire. 

He was there, with Mary on his knee, 
when a Mrs. Blythe and a Mrs. Gooding 
called. There was something in their step, 
in the tension of their heads, which gave him 
vague alarm. When they were seated a 
brief silence fell, and Hazen wondered how 
they were ever going to say anything outside 
their role of faithfuh echo. It was Mrs. 
Gooding who spoke first. 

“We have called,” she said, “to see if we 
can not be of assistance to you in—er — in 
establishing your household.” 

“I am deeply grateful,” said Hazen. “I 
am fortunate in having everything satis¬ 
factorily arranged. So satisfactorily that 
the arrangement looks to me, so far as I am 
concerned, permanent. ’ ’ 

Mrs. Gooding caught at that phrase. 
“ ‘So far as you are concerned,’ Mr. Hazen, 
no doubt,” she said. “But there are a great 
many considerations to be — ah—considered. 
For example,” she went on smoothly, “we 
have here for your convenience a list of- the 
Red Barns business men who belong to our 
church. It is of course customary for the 
pastor to patronize them in preference to— 
ah—anybody else.” 

“She means about the milkman,” said 
Mrs. Blythe gently. “It seems — of course 
you couldn’t know—but you’ve begun taking 
Lutheran milk.” 

“Really?” said Hazen. “Well, that is be¬ 
cause I find that the milkman I have decided 
to patronize is the only one in town who has 
tuberculin-tested cows and modern milking 
apparatus. Of course 1 want Mary to have 
the best and purest milk.” 

“We have always found our milkman satis¬ 
factory,” Mrs. Gooding assured him. “Per- 
naps no such tests have ever been necessary 
with him. But he is very indignant at this 
arrangement. He told my husband that he 
should not come to church any more if those 
were your principles.” 

Then Mrs. Gooding cleared her throat 
and looked at Mrs. Blythe: 

“We have understood,” she said in a man¬ 
ner of extreme delicacy, “that you have here 
in your household Mrs. Hickey and Airs. 
Starr and Mrs. Blackbury as helpers.” 

“It sounds much too luxurious, 1 know,” 
Hazen said, “but really, in the way we have 
arranged it, it is not luxurious—only com¬ 
fortable for us all.” 


of laughter. It was the matter of the key 
of the church, and the keys of the cupboards, 
and some new linoleum for the manse kitchen 
and some leaking parsonage pipes. They 
were there for an hour, in hot discussion over 
these necessities. And Hazen found himscl 
at last intolerably possessed to talk, just for 
moment, of something else. 

“I hope you’re all coming out to the com 
munity party to-night.” There was tin 
brief silence which he had expected. 

“Well, reverend,” said Mrs. Hartwick 
“my family and my church work are aboir 
all I have the time for.” 

“Community party!” said Mrs. Troop 
“Why, I haven’t even time for my Ladies 
Aid topics!” 

When at last they went away, Hazen fel 
curiously sore and beaten. 

“I s’pose we got to go?” said a voice behin 
him. Mrs. Hickey and Mrs. Starr wer 
leaning in at the doorway, at about the sam 
angle, their eyebrows identically arched i 
wistful inquiry. 

“Just you stay where you are,” sail 
Hazen, and grinned cheerfully at them. 

They advanced, Mrs. Hickey obviously 
with something on her mind. 

“You know,” she said, “I don’t want to b 
telling on anybody—you’ll notice anyway, if 
you ain’t already, that not one of them las 
four are members of the church, anywac 
No, sir! About a third of the women that 
work with the churches in this town don t 
belong to ’em. The church just kind of 
naturally gives ’em something to do—somi - 
thing they can take a hold of outside their 
own homes, and still feel respectable.” 


“T AM sure it is,” Mrs. Gooding conceded 
graciously, “and of course you couldn’t 
know and they would not be likely to tell you 
that they are not members of your church.” 

“Yes,” said Hazen, “yes. They told me 
that.” 

“Well—cr — ,” said Mrs. Gooding, “of 
course, just getting here and all, you had to 
make what arrangements you could for the 
time being. That arrangement of course, 
could be set aside,” she affirmed gently. 

“Not, I’m afraid,” said Hazen smiling, 
“at the superlative rate of excellence at which 
they are conducting things here.” 

They were interrupted by the arrival of 
four other women, whom Mrs. Starr ushered 
in with an impassive face: elderly, abundant 
women, with little dignities and breathless 
exclamations about nothing, and a great deal 


YAN THAT night of the first Red Barns con 
munity party Hazen dined with the All¬ 
goods, and the three went down to the hall 
together. The way wound down into the 
village, and from a hill they saw the hall, 
shining, jeweled by many windows. As 
they drew nearer, they heard the music of an 
orchestra. 

“Anita never does things by halves ' 
Mrs. Allgood observed as they entered 
The phrase was to recur to Hazen manyj 
times, and always with the poignancy of its 
first feeling, when he saw her coming down 
the floor. 

She was leading a march. Young and old 
were falling in behind her and the music v $ 
bringing them out of their seats to join her. I 
She was swift and strong, she was exquisitely 
graceful with the grace of the large worn n 
whose control of her body is absolute. SI e 
was wearing something straight and d 
and as she marched some one had thrust in t 
her hand a huge yellow chrysanthemum, v i h 
which she was now beating out the time. It 
was a triumphant march. 

“You may as well know,” Airs. Allgood 
said to Hazen, “that not another mini r 
is here. There is not the full quota in 1 d 
Barns, as you know, but those who re 
haven’t ventured.” 

“I’ve never had enough discretion- or 
valor either,” Hazen admitted. He 
absently, his eye sweeping the moving thr< g. 
He missed the small figure of Elva Harkr >s. 

The evening was half spent when at st 
he met Anita Wentworth. 

“Miss Wentworth,” he said. “I am .1 id 
H azen. I may owe you an apology for b ig 
here tonight.” 

“It is a public party,” she answered. 

“It is a beautiful party,” he said, “s 
party as I ’ve dreamed sometimes for ev ry 
town. Do you mind my asking you whe cr 
it is true that you do not wish any one of my. 
profession to help you?” 

“I hope the community parties won be 
regarded in any sense as a movement oi be 
churches, that’s all,” she said. “1 
why I refused your help—you must J vc 
thought me very rude.” „ 

“On the contrary, I perfectly understo< . 
he told her. “I agree with you the it 
would be the depth of misfortune to id b 
your fine, free community effort with b 
community group, or church what r. 
I should say it’s essentially a religious n e ‘ 
ment,” Hazen contended. “Only n 3 
church movement.” 

“But you churchmen monopolize : ‘S' 
ion,” she observed. , j 

“Only because you withdraw from it • 


Continued on page 4 4 
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TOWELING 




Enjoy Fresh Towels 
Every Day 


i\oc a luxury, but a necessity! 

Plenty of good practical towels is what 
every member of the household likes. 
A most economical way for the house¬ 
wife to have a generous supply is to buy 
Boott Toweling by the bolt. Each bolt 
makes two dozen towels. That gives 
you at least three fresh towels every day 
in your home. 

Boott I oweling is thoroughly absorb¬ 
ent. Jt absorbs moisture quickly, is soft 
and bright-white, and has an extra heavy 
weave. It is very reasonable in price. 
^ ou can use it for hand towels, roller 
towels, baby’s bibs, baby’s bath towels, 
table runners, bureau scarfs, and many 
other household articles. 

BOOTT MILLS, Lowell, Mass. > 

Parker, Wilder & Company 
Boston and New York 

Selling Agents if. 


Send us 25c for a 
hemstitched sam¬ 
ple towel such as 
you can make at 
home by buying 
Boott Toweling by 
the bolt from your 
dealer. 

BOOTT MILLS 
Dept. D, Lowell, Mass. 
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waits at every door 

Many housewives get oat flakes without the Quaker Oats 
vor—just because they don’t insist. 

Many other housewives force their grocers to send overseas 
r Quaker. That is done by oat lovers nearly all the world over. 
Quaker Oats wait at every door. Your grocer will supply 
em if you ask. They cost no fancy price. 

They are flaked from queen grains only just the rich, plump, 
ivory oats. We get but teu pounds from a bushel, but they 


The oat is the greatest food that grows. It is ; 
ideal food in balance and completeness. As a body-b 
a vim-food it has age-old fame. 

Children need its minerals, adults need its energy 
enjoy its fragrance and its taste. 

It is supreme food make it delightful. 

Ret every dish be Quaker Oats quality. 


With the flavor that won the world 

Packed in sealed round packages with removable cover 


An Oat Confection 

Quaker Macaroons 

1 cup sugar, 1 tablespoon butter, 2 
eggs, 2 ] 2 cups Quaker Oats, 2 teaspoons 
baking powder, 1 teaspoon vanilla. 

Cream butter and sugar. Add yolks 
of eggs. Add Quaker Oats, to which 
baking powder lias been added, and 
add vanilla. Beat whites of eggs stiff 
and add last. Drop on buttered tins 
with teaspoon, but very few on each 
tin, as they spread. Bake in slow oven. 
Makes about 65 cookies. 






THE MAN AT RED BARNS 


assured her. “I say/you./ I’m inferring 
that you wish to be distinguished from us.” 

She looked up at him. Already they had 
crossed swords, it seemed, and her eyes were 
lighted and her face kindled. In the moon¬ 
light, with the yellow chrysanthemum burn¬ 
ing on her breast, she was of a great and ten¬ 
der beauty; but her words and her manner 
were of the hardness of the ages. 

“Come here,” she said abruptly, and ran 
along tie platform to the corner of the low 
parapet: From there they looked in two 

directions upon the quiet sparkling stretch of 
homes and shops and highways. 

“See it!” she said. “It’s one town-one 
town! The people have come together to 
make it, they’ve made it grow, they are the 
town. It is they! Well, they haven’t the 
right to cut up so holy a thing with their 
little personal ideas of deity and salvation 
and the hereafter—they haven’t the right!” 

“Yes,” he assented, “it is ridiculous.” 

“Yet,” she challenged him, “you are help¬ 
ing to perpetuate the system. How can you 
call it ridiculous? \'ou don’t mean that ■ 
you can’t mean it.” 

Hazen looked down at her, at her flashing, 
passionate face, her strong gestures, her 
superb scorn. She seemed formed for a 
tremendous personal life, a life stressing all 
that a woman may know of personal love, 
happiness, familvhood, homemaking. 

“I am doing this,” he told her, “during a 
transition time. I’ve never felt that the 
present organization of churches was per¬ 
manent. God forbid that I should ever 
think so of any organization. Every change 
worth while comes from within—it’s never 
imposed from without. That’s why I pur¬ 
pose to stay inside and help work it out— 
not stay outside and criticize destructively!” 

She laughed good-naturedly. “Neverthe¬ 
less,” she said, “if this town were trying to 


work out something for its own good, nd 
your church should elect to oppose sue ; a 
measure, you’d find yourself deciding v ith 
your church.” 

She regarded him mockingly. “I have the 
greatest notion in the world to put yoe to 
that test,” she said. “May I?” 

“With all my heart,” he said. They turned 
and walked back toward the door. At the 
threshold he stood still for a moment and 
looked down at her, outlined as she vas 
against the lighted ways of the little town. 

“Incidentally,” he said gravely, “I :an 
help you in what you are trying to do, il 
you’ll be broad enough to let me.” 

“Remember,” she said, “you represet 
group. I represent all of us.” She pa 
him, smiling, momentarily the girl —da ng 
provocative. “You may come and help :isl 
the ice-cream if you like,” she said. “That' 
undenominational! But please don’t ex cc 
me ever to see your point of view in a thou 
sand years.” 

“’THEN that,” said Hazen quietly, “is ; u 
■*" weakness. Already I see your point o 
view quite clearly. Lead on to the ice-cream! 

Seeing them enter the hall together, Mr 
Allgood stared and turned to her compan >r 
“There he is,” she said. 

Elva Harkness burst into delicious langl 
ter. “If anybody thinks,” she said, “th t 
risked my uncle’s wrath to get this man hei 

for Anita Wentworth-” 

“Whom did you get him here for?” Mr 
Allgood asked curiously. 

“For the church, of course,” said Flu 
“Why don’t you ask him to go home with vo 
afterward, for a sandwich, the poor soul 
“I will,” Mrs. Allgood said. 

“Very well,” said Elva. “Thank yo 
I’ll come, too.” 

Continued in the October D e l i n e a < 
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LITTLE PRINCE TOOIA 


and lace paper, ringing bluebells. Then 
came the Great Foozlewhich, with big green 
eyes and snarly glistery white teeth and a 
nice mustache, and a robe of black fur with 
a long black train. There was something 
very familiar about those eyes and that long 
black train that kept waving back and forth, 
and it kept growing more and more familiar 
all the time. 

“Why,” said the Prince, laughing, “that s 
only our black cat, Milk-eater. Only 
I don’t remember,” he added thought¬ 
fully, “that I ever .before saw her with her 
mustache done up in curl-papers and her 
tail braided. But she knows me. Oh, 
Milk-eater,” he called. At that the Great 
Foozlewhich arched her back and said 
“Scat!” and all the fairies and Himself 
vanished, leaving the Prince alone. 

“Why, you remember me, don’t you, 
Milk-eater?” faltered the Prince. “Little 
Prince Toofat, up in the palace, you know?” 

“Yes, indeed, I remember you,” said the • 
Great Foozlewhich, while a grim smile 
rippled off the corners of her ears. /You ‘ 
are the little boy who used to take me in the 
dark and pull the sparks out of me. 

“Now I’ll give you just half o’clock to 
bring me back every one of those sparks, or 
you’ll be executed. And remember not to 
call me Milk-eater any more. Down here 
l am the Great Foozlewhich!” 

Then something snapped and the Prince 
found himself running all alone through 
the woods and wondering where Himself 
was. By and by he could sec fairies run¬ 
ning from every direction with little bundles 
under their arms. Presently one of them 
overtook him and said: 

“Hurry up and take these words to the 
poetry-unmaker. I’ve got to stop, and get 
some more out of this trunk here,”- and he 
handed the Prince his little bundle and 
opened the trunk of a tree and piled down on 
his knees sorting out the words. 

“Well, why don’t you hurry on before 
those words get cold?” he said suddenly. 

In another minute the Prince was bound¬ 


ing in at the poetry-unmaker factor;, q 
under the left-hand rime-tree as yo' 
down the little hill by the fourth C 
blossom. 

“Why,” said the Prince, “how long 
you been here?” . 

“Oh,” answered Himself, who I 
seem a bit surprised to see the 
“ever since before now, but I’ve 1 
busy that the time went so fast it’s 
long time. Oh, dear me, somebo j 

put those trembling words and those ittj 
ing words together in a jar. I hey ug| 
never to be put in a jar, or they fa! / 
pieces. You’ve no idea what a terri I 
this is. There’s the melting words that hal 
to be kept in the ice-chest all the tim a| 
the sharp and piercing words U . 

awfully dangerous to handle, and the /•! 
words we keep in the safe. Wha * 
you’ve got there?” 

“The teller has just gone out to / 
sandwich,” then said Himself. “ So w 1 /j 
gone I’ve got to tell the words. _H’m. | 

see! Buy, cry, die, fly, guy, hie. .'I 
not very good words, but they’ll do i 
chewers and maixygreen poets. J 

“Now we’ll put them on the fish seal 
We always weigh our words we. J 
There’s just three yards, and a qua 
over. What will you have?” 

“I would advise you to take it aj / 
nice, long, blue sparks,” broke in a mi 
voice right above the Prince’s hea< , 
looking up, he gazed into the green /. 
Milk-eater, who stood over him, Q 
and thrashing her tail. In an ms 
the lights went out. , 

“I want the other fiftyleven, ro; • : 
awful voice of the Great Foozlewhi' /w 
through the darkness, they could see t - 
flaming eyes of Milk-eafer coming / 
when all at once they felt themselves gori 
swish—down through the ground. 

“Good!” said Himself. “Somebody! 
moved that mirror face up and we w / 
straight through to China to see trie 
fairies.” 
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You have always known Mirro Aluminum cooking' 
utensils as possessing superior features of quality, 
durability, beauty and convenience. Have you ever 
thought of their economy ? 

Mirro Aluminum utensils are moderate in price. 
And their economy is not only evident in their cost* 
but also in their long-lasting service. Mirro Alumi¬ 
num utensils last a lifetime. 

Every woman can afford Mirro Aluminum cooking 
utensils. There is a Mirro dealer near you. Go to 
his store and see how moderately they are priced. 
Compare the quality of Mirro ware with that of ordi¬ 
nary aluminum utensils. You will never be satisfied, 
then, until your kitchen is equipped with Mirro. 


The fine character of Mirro utensils is clearly 
evident in the Mirro Colonial Double Boiler. Like 
all Mino ware, this Double Boiler is made of pure 
aluminum rolled again and again, to give it the dense 
hard gram which withstands long wear. 

And pledged in this utensil, as in every piece of 
Mirro Aluminum, is the guarantee of the world’s 
foremost maker of aluminum ware, and a ripe expe¬ 
rience of nearly thirty years in designing and making 
aluminum articles of quality. 

Remember, IVIirro Aluminum is moderately priced. 
You may buy it at leading stores everywhere. 

Send for the miniature Mirro catalog. It pictures 
and describes many other Mirro utensils. 


S r°° th ; h0ll0W ' Steel handleS - ® Rivetless, no-burn, ebonized knob. 0 Rich Colonial Hpq' 

0 Thumb-grip for easier, safer handling. Tightly rolled sanitarv heads fr t a- * 5 ? Rich Colonial design. 

Handles come together so that complete @ cafchii cremes ’ ^ © LuStrOUS ’ silver y Mirro finish - 

** °° u f ble ^ ollercanb eeasilyliftedwithonehand; 0 Rounded edges make cleaning easy and & Mirro trade-mark stamped into the 

eye for hanging. thorough. cleaning easy and kT bottom of every Mirro utensil. Your guaran¬ 

tee of excellence throughout. 

Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 

General Offices : Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. A. 

Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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The Only Secret of a 

Beautiful Complexion 

What Scientists Know About Your Skin 

A CLEAR, radiant, youthful complexion, what else but health 
can produce it? Health is the originator of charm, the 
handmaid to beauty, the basis of personal attractiveness. The 
texture of your skin, the brightness of your eyes and the sheen 
and lustre of your hair, all depend upon your physical well-being. 

Truly the fastidious woman watches her health. She is careful 
to see that her bodily organs function properly, particularly 
those organs that eliminate waste from the body. If these do 
not act regularly and thoroughly, poisons are formed, absorbed 
by the blood and carried to the great covering of the body, the 
skin. They poison the skin cells, causing facial blemishes, 
muddy skin and sallowness. These poisons are the most com¬ 
mon cause of personal unattractiveness. 

Result of Research 

Experts have conducted exhaustive research to find some method 
of "eliminating these poisons in a harmless and natural way. 

The result of their experience in treating thousands of cases 
has been the discovery that Nujol has the unique property of 
dissolving readily many intestinal poisons. These it carries out 
of the body along with the food residue as Nature intended. 

It thus prevents the insidious poisoning 
of the skin cells, the most common 
cause of skin troubles. 

This is why so many women have found 

Nujol to be an invaluable aid to a clear, 
radiant, youthful complexion. 

Nujol is for sale by druggists everywhere. 



How and why the elimination of intestinal toxins will bring beauty and attractivencg^s^oM 
in a plain, instructive and authoritative way in the booklet, A LO\ ELY SKIN C-C M 
FROM WITHIN.” Fill out and mail the attached coupon today. 

Nnint I ahoratories Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). Room 802-A, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 
Please send me copy of “A LOVELY SKIN COMES FROM WITHIN.” 


Name 


Address .. 


THE USES OF ADVERSITY 


hour, when Joe erupted into the room, bear¬ 
ing a card. 

“To see the president’s secretary,” he said, 
laying it on the desk. “Why, hello, Swain! 
Are you the new secretary? My eye, old 
darling, as we jolly office boys say!” 

Joe solemnly winked at Esther as the 
other man took the card, read it, and said 
coldly: “Ask him to wait five minutes, Cal- 
lendar. I’ll ring. And next time, please 
enter more quietly.” 

“Yes, sir, thank you, sir,” said Joe, pull¬ 
ing a comically long face and retiring on tip¬ 
toe. Esther glanced at her relative, who was 
frowning angrily, his dignity evidently much 
ruffled. 

“Cub!” he said. “Just because his father’s 
got millions, we have to be afflicted with 
him. I shall report him, whether it does any 
good or not.” 

“T WOULD,” said Esther. “The idea of 
being so familiar with you!” 

Robert looked at her sharply. “You 
wished me to be impersonal a while ago,” he 
said. “I will be. That is the sort of remark 
I do not tolerate from stenographers. Please 
copy those letters now.” 

lie pushed his button to summon the caller, 
and Esther went out, not quite sure whether 
she was about to laugh or cry. The worst of 
it was that he was quite right: stenographers 
had no business to make such remarks! He 
was, to be sure, her second cousin, in whom 
all the stiff family pride was accentuated to 
the point of ridiculousness, and. she neither 
liked him nor much respected him. But he 
was the president’s secretary, he could com¬ 
mand her by the push of a buzzer, he would, 
no doubt, progress until he. became one of 
the firm — and she was a stenographer, and 
never could become anything but.a stenog¬ 
rapher if she remained there a lifetime. The 
prospect suddenly appalled her. 

That afternoon he called her into his office 
and asked her for her mother’s address. “I 
shall give myself the pleasure of calling as 
soon as possible,” he said. 

Esther went back to her desk, furious. He 
might, at least, have sent a boy with a note— 
sent Joe—but that would have been too sub¬ 
tle for him. To send for her, though, to 
make her walk, to find out their address! 
She went home that night tired and cross 
and told her family she had bad news to 
break, disclosing then, with much sarcastic 
comment, the impending call of second cousin 
Robert Swain. 

Her mother at once flew into a flutter. 
Should they invite him to dinner? Did 
Esther suppose he’d invite her to the theater, 
perhaps? Had she been nice to him? Had 
he been- 

“Mother!” Esther’s voice was sharp and 
arresting. “He’s a cold, selfish, conceited 
little snob, and if you so much as think of 
any match-making stuff, I’ll—I’ll leave this 
house and live by myself!” She burst sud¬ 
denly into choked sobs and rushed to her 
room, leaving her mother and sister staring 
after her. 

While Robert’s call still impended, Esther 
puzzled over Joe’s complete failure to suggest 
seeing her outside the office, except for that 
one invitation to lunch. That he was fond 
of her, deeply fond, all her woman’s senses 
told her. That she had hardly discouraged 
him she had to admit. She had encouraged 
him to learn his secret — and she had not 
learned it. When she knew finally that 
Robert was to call the next Sunday, she told 
him that and saw his face wince a little, 
which secretly rejoiced her. But all he said 
was: 

G OOD old Swain After all, you don’t 
need any dignity, when you’ve got so 
much in the family.” 

“Thank you,” said she. “I didn’t know I 
was totally lacking.” 

“Totally,” he replied, “or you couldn’t 
stand me.” 

“But I see you so little, after all,” she said, 
giving him the least glance, but sufficient to 
cause hi j fingers to clutch into his palms and 
the light to flash from his eyes into hers. 

“My God, Esther!” he suddenly whispered, 
in a tense, low voice, “you don’t know why! 
But you shall know. Will you meet me Sun¬ 
day at the Grand Central information booth, 
at nine-thirty?” 


“What time do we get back? Rober 1 i s 
coming that afternoon, at five, you know 
“Damn Robert!” said Joe. “But yo i’ll 
be back in time— if you want to.” She loo eel 
into his honest face, so boyishly full nov of 
jealousy and hot affection, and she grew sud- 
denly soft in spite of herself. 

“I don’t want to — Joe,” she said. (She 
saw him quiver as she spoke his nan .) 
“But you don’t know how miserable my fam¬ 
ily would make me if I wasn’t there. \ oy 
don’t know what it is to have a family.” 

The words were unconsciously spoke - 
and then she realized, for she saw the pain on 
his face. 

“Don’t I!” he said. 

She laid her hand impulsively on his a m. 

“I didn’t mean - ” 

He put his hand over hers. “Of cours 
let me touch you a second — that cures eve 
thing!” Then he was gone from her m 
quickly that she was left with her hand til 
half in the air. 

That she was going into Westchester n 
the day with another man when Robert wa; 
to call for the first time filled her mothci 
with complaining anger and perplexed mi 
sister. 

“Mother is right,” Ruth said, “even if m 
do carry on so about it. What future h, vi 
you got in business? If you had, who’d wani 
such a future? Of course, I know you’re nol 
serious about this Callendar person. Rolmri 
always used to like you, and if you'll 

only - ” ; 

“Ruth, please!” Esther interrupted, Ill 
the nagging voices followed her till she I 
free of the house on Sunday. I 

“WELL, where are we going?” she laug! I 
vv as she found Joe waiting for her. I t I 
a great relief to be with him and something I 
a lark. But he was more sober than she hal 
ever seen him and talked little till 1 ml 
alighted at a small station almost fifty mi lei 
from New York. 

“We are going to see my mother,” he sill 
with startling suddenness. “You’ve nrvl 
asked me why I stayed thick with my fa ml 
Please don’t interrupt—this ain’t going > ll 
easy. I was a kid, sixteen, when it happ ml 
I liked father—do yet. He was decent aboil 
it, too—got mother to consent to all 1 'll 
for me. Father was younger than n I hi 
and—and fuller-blooded. He was a I 
looking to grow, to grasp more of lift uni 
that he grabbed mostly at money and I all 
Avenue real estate was only because Til 
kind of grabbing was what this Am I 
business life of ours had taught him I 
wasn’t that mother couldn’t go along ; mil 
understand when you see her — she wouMnl 
go along. I’m not defending father, exact! 
— I’m explaining. There are two sides hi 
it hurt—all the publicity, and the way I wl 
treated for it, and besides, I loved my n 
and I grew to know what she must have sul 
fered. And then I had a kind of vi ion; I 
seemed to me it was my job to take th m| 
lions of father’s and use ’em so they’d « 
world as much good as they’d caum 
mother misery. That’s why I let the ul \ ml 
start me on floor thirty. Now I don 1 tareB 
darn who has ’em. I’ve had another vl.-iol 
And I’ve got another job — it’s tak 
mother along the road she would ha ,a l 
eled gladly—if it’s not too late. You j 
and tell me.” 

'THEY had come into a village 
-*• turned up the path to a squai I 
white house. Esther, bewildered, re 
and yet curious, entered with him j 

large, cool hall, and a second later 
haired little woman was kissing hi; 
looking with a questioning smile at 1 
He introduced them. “Miss i 
from the office. Unlike me, she won 
I thought she needed one of Lucy s 
cakes and some country air, ma. I 

“We have the air and the. sb‘>rtea 
said his mother. “I’m sure MissH /}'■ 
welcome.” She was quaint and still m-l 
tie woman. Esther found this lit L 
of a huge and exuberant son daintx ■( '. 
nified in manner, with the quiet sin: I 

inherited breeding and the speech o' 
born to a tradition of books. ... I 

The lunch—served, Esther noteo a ■ 
thrill, on ancient Lowestoft, which 
Concluded on page 4‘> 
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Keep that schoolgirl 
complexion 




A fine, fresh and blooming skin, radiant with 
health and free from blemishes, isn’t the attri¬ 
bute of early youth alone. Kvery woman can 
keep her schoolgirl complexion long after 
youth has flown. 

Proper care is the secret—care which keeps 
the skin in perfect health. This means the sci¬ 
entific cleansing which makes each tiny pore 
and skin cell active. You must use soap and 
water freely—you must use it every day. 

Begin this treatment today 

Wash your face gently with the mild, creamy 
lather of Palmolive, massaging it softly into 
the skin. Rinse thoroughly and it will carry 
away all the dangerous accumulations which 
so often cause skin infection. 

Then apply a touch of cold cream, smooth¬ 
ing it into the skin. You will be delighted at 
the way your complexion looks and feels, at 
its smoothness, fine texture and fresh color. 

1 his special face washing formula is thorough. 
It will not cause irritation. 


Remember blackheads come from pores fill¬ 
ing up with dirt—that pimples follow when 
this dirt carries infection. 

Daily cleansing is your protection against 
skin troubles. Powder and rouge are harm¬ 
less when applied to a clean skin. 

Discovered 3,000 years ago 

The use of Palm and Olive oil as cleansers 
is as old as history. Ancient Egypt discovered 
their value 3,000 years ago. 

These oils are combined in Palmolive soap 
because modern science can discover no finer, 
milder ingredients. They are cosmetic oils, 
soothing and healing. They impart these vir¬ 
tues to Palmolive soap. 

And best of all the price of Palmolive puts it, 
though so great a luxury, within the reach of all. 

Only 10 cents 

Although money can’t command finer, milder, 
more beneficial cosmetic soap, modern manu¬ 
facturing science has reduced the price to 10 
cents a cake. The enormous demand keeps 
the Palmolive factories working day and 
night. It permits the purchase of the costly 
ingredients in gigantic volume. 

T hus while women prefer Palmolive for 
their facial soap, it is also the popular family 
soap of America. I he toilet luxury all may 
enjoy at the price of ordinary soap. 

PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 

The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Manufacturers of a complete line of toilet articles 
Copyright 1921—Tho Palmolive Co, 1267 






Try Cleopatra’s way to complexion beauty 

She used cosmetics of every kind to enhance her, charm, but 
cleansing with Palm and Olive oils came first. The same rule, 
applied today, will keep your complexion fresh, youthful and free 
from blemishes. 

Use the same Palm and Olive oils, mild and soothing. They 
are scientifically combined for the use of modern women in Palm¬ 
olive—the beautifying cleanser. 
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SON OF MINE 


Tender as Qod, 

Strong as the sea, 
So do I want 

My son to be. 


Clean as the dawn, 

Eager as wave, 

Let him be good, 

Let him be brave. 

EDWIN .H. BLANCHARD. 
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rHE USES OF ADVERSITY 


re must be kept for state occasions — was 
iicious. The shortcake had been served, 
en Joe suddenly faced his mother and 

d; 

Ma, I’m going to quit business.” Esther 
her pale a little and grip her napkin. 
Why?” she asked in a calm, level tone, 
|i ling faintly. 

Because I don’t like it — because I’m not 
It for it—-” 

The pale woman across the table suddenly 
re one strange, glad, thrilling, choked cry 

! nd then was almost instantly herself, 
ouldn’t we discuss it better a little later?” 

e asked. 

Joe shook his head. “No need, ma dar- 
g. Esther knows all about me. She’s sort 
to blame, anyhow.” 

I?” Esther exclaimed. 

Never mind that now,” he grinned, 
me more shortcake, ma, and will you 
I, it me on the farm?” 

I: sther watched the mother’s face as Joe 
|u ined his plans for farming and forestry, 
spoke of schemes for literary work she 
never known he cherished. She showed 
tiier a funny little picture of him in his 

E ll y clothes, and from her own desk she 
Hn;ght out his first literary composition—a 
; t.e story, written at the age of eight. But 
vas very quiet about all this now. The 
I rry had been her only break. She kissed 
Nther good-by when they left. 

J'Can I make her happy?” Joe demanded 
|ei ly, as they hurried toward the train. 
J'Vou dear boy,” Esther laughed. “You 
la i already done it. She’s probably crying 
|ri| happiness now—or praying.” 

|)n the train he was his careless, jesting 
p He said no more about his own affairs 

E li. ive himself up to his delight in sitting 
Iplc the girl it was obvious he adored. He 
j her at her door — at almost six. 

I'Nlher entered her home into a tense at- 
sphere. Robert was drinking his tea 
Hy. Quite evidently he had been in- 
imed fully as to the cause of her absence, 
i the matter had been discussed as a family 
Idem. Robert presently departed in no 
ppy mood. Then the storm broke. But 
r was in no mood for an exhibition of 
towing family pride or for insults flung at 
man she knew now that she loved. 

H)U talk as if I was going to marry him,” 
he cried. “He hasn’t asked me, for one 
pg, which is a fairly good reason. In the 
lend place, I wouldn’t do it if he did, be- 
Isc I’m not good enough for him, and any- 
p\ ! wouldn’t ask any man to help support 
‘|li useless family as ours — except, maybe, 
pert, who thinks anybody of our precious 
1 must be worth keeping alive!” After this 
llburst she fled to her room, ashamed of 
Iself. 

|\ ould she marry him? When was he go- 
J to ask her to? Against the spiritual con- 
|>usness that was in him now, and the fine, 

I-tempered idealized morality of his 
Ithei how could she balance her footless 
pence and her parasitical family? 
tad meantime Joe said never a word. One 
tning two weeks later—a dull, cold, bleak 
lumn day, with the low clouds dashing 
B against the windows—Esther came to 
e depressed and overwrought, after a 
pt c more than the usual family nagging. 

- in a mood of smoldering rebellion, 

, lr it morning Fate chose to send Sir Au- 
[’ udsell to the office to conclude a vast 
important deal. Sir Aubrey was a 
on of great wealth and influence, who 
; badly fitting clothes and scraggly side- 
bke Matthew Arnold’s, and looked 
dy unimpressive. Of course, when he 
stenographer, Esther had to be sent 
tuai of course she took a malicious de- 
- d t morning in spelling labor without 
“ 1 l ;er copy. When she brought the 
e( l ters back, Sir Aubrey scanned them 
| r P ill he came to the offending word, 

1! t inquired sarcastically if she had 

| n taught to spell. Esther flushed, 

"i anger, bit her lip and looked at him 
Ny silence. 

i'c use,” he went on, “correct usage de- 
.? a u in labor.” 

I usage in America does not,” said 
e determined our right to our own 

tin 1775.” 

ie great man’s mouth half-opened 
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in astonishment at the audacity of the insult, 
and Robert, just entering in time to hear it, 
said in a voice that trembled between horror 
and shame: 

“Go at once, Miss Hawley, and correct 
the error!” 

How the news of the incident got around 
nobody could say, but in an hour everybody 
knew of it. Joe knew of it. He seized 
Esther’s hand ecstatically in a corner and 
cried: “’Ray for you and Paul Revere!” 
Then he saw how near to tears she was, and 
whispered: 

“Lunch with me to-day?” 

“I will!” she answered. 

He took her to the Bankers’ Club, and she 
was almost forgetting her vexation and hu¬ 
miliation when Fate brought to the very 
next table Lord Aubrey himself and the 
president and two vice-presidents and Rob¬ 
ert! The little great man raised his eyebrows 
as he saw this stenographer lunching at the 
president’s club. Esther felt the presi¬ 
dent’s annoyance and Robert’s humiliation. 
She felt defiantly, vindictively glad—-and she 
felt hot and cold all over, too, like a whipped 
schoolboy. Then she felt Joe’s eyes com¬ 
pelling hers, and looked at him. 

“Buck up!” he grinned. “Who are they, 
anyhow?” 

‘""THEY are my bread and butter,” she an- 
1 swered. 

He leaned across the table and spoke very 
low. 

“I’ve settled with my father at last,” 
he said. “He’s done with me—regular stage- 
stuff. But he really likes me, and there’s an 
annuity goes with the farm now. Net much 
—I wouldn’t take what he finally wanted to 
give. You don’t mind?” 

“I—mind. What do you mean?” Esther 
gasped, sick and faint now it had come. 

“But you’re going to marry me, dearest.” 
“No—no—I-—I don’t know.” 

“When will you know?” 

“Give me a few days, please!” 

“No-” 

“Tomorrow, then.” 

“To-night! The phone is side of my bed. 
Can’t wait till to-morrow.” 

Esther crumpled her napkin and rose. 
“I—I must go back now,” she stammered. 

That afternoon came a message from the 
president that she was to apologize to the lit¬ 
tle great man. To refuse meant to lose her 
job, of course. If she didn’t marry Joe— 
well, anyhow, she’d see it through, as any 
other girl would have to do. It was a straight, 
calm girl, with eyes that met his unflinch- 
ingly, who said to the Englishman, “I am 
very sorry, sir,” and then accepted his curt 
nod with a nod as curt as his own and quite 
as contemptuous and left the room. 

“And am I to live my life under the thumbs 
of males like that!” she thought. 

Robert called that evening. He delivered 
an admonitory lecture on business courtesy 
to her before her mother and sister. She re¬ 
torted hotly. They both became ruffled and 
rude. YVhen he had gone, Ruth worked her¬ 
self up into angry reproach and Mrs. Haw¬ 
ley fell into tears for her ungrateful daughter 
and dissolved in self-pity. Esther went to 
bed—or pretended to. Long after midnight 
she rose. 

“I can’t go on this way—I just can’t!” she 
whispered. “Besides, it’s for him, as well as 
me. It will fulfil his life, too. I can be all 
in all to him, I know I can.” 

CHE tiptoed out and down the hallway past 
° the other bedroom where Ruth and her 
mother slept, to the telephone, which was in 
the rear. Softly she took it off the hook, and 
almost whispered the number. A long wait 
and then a voice, Joe’s voice! 

“Is it you?” she heard. 

“Yes, Joe, it’s me. Yes, Joe!” she said. 
She heard his infectious laugh, so loud it 
seemed as if it would wake her family. 

“Sh!” she whispered. “Good night— 
dearest.” Then she tiptoed back, shut the 
door of her little room and began sorting out 
her clothes. She would ask Joe in the morn¬ 
ing to marry her at once, and she’d wear her 
new, plain brown suit. The suit fell across 
her lap. A pile of linen lay heaped on the 
bed beside her. Her eyes stared into the fu¬ 
ture, full of wonder and mystery and happi¬ 
ness. 






Puffed Rice 

The supreme breakfast dainty 

Puffed Wheat 

Airy — toasted. 

Mix Puffed Rice with your fruits 8 times normal size 

The Quaker Gate Company Sole Makers 


Wheat in Milk 


Flimsy, flavory wheat grains puffed to bubbles 


Prof. Anderson’s 
Supper 

Puffed Wheat is Prof. Ander¬ 
son’s invention. It means whole 
wheat with every food cell 
blasted. Over 125 million steam 
explosions are caused in every 
kernel. 

Never was whole wheat made 
so delightful, never so fitted to 
digest. 


Puffed Wheat in milk is the greatest cereal dish you can 
serve. Children revel in these airy, toasted globules. And 
whole wheat, thus made wholly digestible, supplies 16 elements 
which growing children need. 

.One object is to make whole wheat so tempting that children 
will be glad to eat enough. 


Rice made a confection 

Puffed Rice is a food confection. It tastes like toasted nuts. 
The texture is like snowflakes. It crushes at a touch. 

It is used in candy making, used as garnish on ice cream. 

Hungry children eat like peanuts when you crisp and lieditlv 
butter. s 7 

Yet it is simply whole rice steam exploded, 
pvery food cell is blasted. Thus digestion is 
made easy and complete. 

Puffed Grains are cereal tidbits. But they 
are also scientific foods. 1 lie more you learn 
of food hygiene, the more you will 
serve your cereals in this form. 

Serve both kinds in all ways. 

Serve them all day long. 
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From 

The Ideal Trousseau 


Practical Kitchen Apron 


There are hundreds of styles from 
which to choose in the new edition 
of the Butterick Quarterly. 

Tailored simplicity or fluffy ruffles, 
conservative models or the smartest 
conceits from Paris are to be found 
in a variety that will amaze you. 

School clothes for children of all ages, from kindergarten 
to college, may be selected by them with no restraints 
put upon the choosers, for mother knows that 


The DELTOR 


The wonderful new invention 


Saves from 50 cents to $10.00 
on every gown 


which means that much more to spend on other clothes. 

The Deltor—that remarkable new invention in all new 
Butterick Patterns, and only Butterick Patterns—saves time, 
worry and money; it makes the making easy of any of 
the smart styles that you choose 


in 


the 


Butterick Quarterly 

for Autumn 


At Any Butterick Pattern Department 
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COOLIDGE 


versus 


t h > 


REDS 


From an educator of national reputation, 
resident in Washington: “I shall look forward 
with anticipation to the remedies suggested 
by Vice-President Coolidge for the conditions 
described in this first article. His description 
of the conditions is a fair and frank state¬ 
ment, conservative rather than extreme.” 

From Nebraska: “The facts are indisput¬ 
able. The same sort of thing has attempted 
to bore into various men’s colleges, but with 
negative results for the radicals. A little 
patient campaign on the part of such true- 
blue Americans as Calvin Coolidge carried 
on by such well-read magazines as The De¬ 
lineator should turn their antagonism in 
the right direction. ...” 

From Montpelier, Vermont: “The dangers 
confronting the nations do not come now as 
much from the ‘lowbrows’ as from the ‘high¬ 
brows’ — that idealistic . . . growth which 
has well been designated as a class with more 
education than intelligence—and I feel sure 
that the Coolidge record of righteous protest 
will help to eliminate the moral and physical 
degenerates who are simpering their sym¬ 
phonies of simple-mindedness in our colleges 
and schools.” 

From Akron, Ohio: “Mrs. - takes The 


“Socialism never found its birth among the 
most learned and safe custodians of our con¬ 
stitutional rights. It arose in the ranks of 
the hypercritical discontents and from a la k 
of understanding of the constitution and of 
true democracy. They are truly ‘enemies of 
the Republic.’ ” 

From a New York divine of national repu¬ 
tation: “The inadequacy of our schools a id 
of the entire school system as it at present 
exists with us is a very heavy burden on ray 
mind and heart.” 

From Hartford, Connecticut: “It is a very 
timely subject and I congratulate you upon 
your enterprise in presenting it and in secur¬ 
ing Coolidge, who is exceptionally clear, con¬ 
cise, logical and sound. 

“You are on the right track and sound 
to the core.” 

From Portland, Maine: “It is my hope 
that the present Administration may be able 
to start something which will bring to a sud¬ 
den and inglorious end this Red propaganda 


yc 




»r 




Delineator and I have read the first of Mr. 
Coolidge’s articles. 

“I fear that parents are too much inclined 
to leave the education and training of their 
children along all lines to the public schools, 
educational institutions and Sunday-schools 
and give their own time and attention to 
amusements, society and business. These 
latter are all right in their place, but the good 
of the family, the children and our country 
should not be sacrificed thereto.” 

From a high-school principal, Brooklyn, 
New York: “The evil he (Mr. Coolidge) dis¬ 
cusses I believe to be a very real one, doubly 
insidious in the higher institutions of learn¬ 
ing, but very dangerous even in high schools.” 

From Worcester, Massachusetts: “The 
facts he (Mr. Coolidge) has brought to light 
of the existence of the Socialist spirit . . . 
in our colleges is truly shocking. . . . What 
has struck me with surprise is the stand taken 
by some educators and by certain of the 
clergy—trying to show how the ills of our 
social and commercial life are to be eradi¬ 
cated by the prevalence of Socialistic doc¬ 
trines and teachings. 


in our institutions of learning. You are do¬ 
ing an invaluable service.” 

From Hot Springs, Virginia: “I did not 
know socialistic theories are invading wo¬ 
men’s colleges. Of course I know that they 
are rampant at Columbia, not much at Penn 
and I doubt if appreciable at Amherst.” 

From Boston: “The place to knock out all 
this fool anti-government flub is in the pub¬ 
lic schools.” 

From Springfield, Massachusetts: “I ara 
delighted that Calvin Coolidge is writing nr 
the radicalism in our women’s colleges. 1 :< 
is certainly the one fearless leader in tbi 
country to do that job. 

. . More power to you and to Calvi 
Coolidge in the good work you are doing/ 

The exigencies of space forbid further quo 
tation. The names of the writers of the let 
ters from which the foregoing excerpts wen 
taken have been omitted in some instance 
for ethical reasons, but generally speaki 
as a matter of policy. 

Calvin Coolidge has performed a grea 
patriotic service in which The Delinea'i hi 
and its editor have been honored in partici¬ 
pating. The case as it has been outlined b 
the Vice-President is in the hands of tl 
safest and sanest jury which can be impan 
eled—the fathers and mothers of this f ref 
land. 
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$40,000 FOR A HO 


Iowa alone among the States is trying to 
bring wisdom on these and a hundred such 
topics to all her citizens. 

The work of the station is threefold— 
investigation, service through the dissemina¬ 
tion of the results of investigation, and the 
training of child-welfare workers. There is 
an advisory council appointed from the 
faculty by the president, and consisting of 
the dean of the Graduate College, the dean 
of the College of Medicine, the dean of the 
College of Dentistry, the dean of the College 
of Education, the director of the Extension 
Division, the head of the Department of 
Economics, Sociology and Commerce, and 
the head of the Department of Home 
Economics. 


Are these children to be permitted to entel 
school with serious defects and handicaps! 
What are the principles governing the growtl 
and development of “normal” children! 
How may the good be conserved and madl 
better? Flow may special talents be dij 
covered, and how best may these be tr nr 
How may happiness and usefulness be 
sured to the great army of children/ lc 
is a pioneer State in trying to find the auswej 
to these questions. 


THE NEXT GENERATION 

A WHILE ago, Iowa was challenged by tl 
ctQt-pmpnt that two vood ears of cor 


A JOB FOR EXPERTS 
r 'pHE director of the station is head of the 


psychology and anthropometry division, 
with Dr. Lorle I. Stecher in charge of the 
department of psychological examining, and 
Dr. Hornell Hart in charge of the sociological 
department. Dr. Amy L. Daniels is head of 
the nutrition division. Dr. P. W. Whiting 
is in charge of the work in eugenics. 

Eight other associates and assistants are 
working on child problems, and many other 
investigators both in the university and else¬ 
where are cooperating on special problems, 
such as the analysis of musical talent, moral 
development, infant and child nutrition, 
preventive medicine and preventive den¬ 
tistry. 

The latest report of population in this 
country indicates that there are over seven¬ 
teen million children of six years or under. 


statement that two good ears of cor 
could be made to grow where one was ofl 
ing; to-day that challenge is being /ken 
Within the next generation the State w/ tr 
to make it possible for four or five normal boi 
or girls to grow up within a home or schoj 
where at present one, two, and sornetiraa 
three of every five are defective in eyesigflj 
hearing or speech, have deformed or 1 
tive teeth, have adenoids and enlarge to| 
sils, suffer from malnutrition, possess ;C1 1 
mental defects, or, what is still more si 
may develop into delinquents, paupers 
criminals. 

Within the next few generations 
State will try to develop to their ma.un 
all the capacities of its normal and S’- 
children. To that end it is necessary krst« 
all, that we should understand how t n0 l 
mal child grows physically. Every 
and every teacher should be able to rev 
the physiological age of a boy or girl J ! 
may they learn to do this? The nexi - r 
will answer this question. 
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Continued front page 15 


A 


MR. PR 


he 

>n ' *)< throwing money away at the rate of twenty 
>r twenty-five pounds a day. Where’s he 
getting it from?” she demanded. 

“I expect he’s made it. He’s rather clever, 
you know.” 

“But he’s carrying on just like an adven¬ 
turer! A fortnight ago he hadn’t got fifty 
xmnds in the world and now he’s living like 
i millionaire at the Grand Babylon Hotel! 
Arthur, what are you going to do about it? 

; mldn’t you go and see him to-night?” 

Now listen to me,” Mr. Prohack began in 
new tone, taking her hands. “Supposing I 
go and see him to-night, what could I say 
m ~ to him? What did you say to him?” 

“Oh! I didn’t say anything. I only said 
D mould have been very glad if he could have 
rranged to sleep at home as usual, and he 
said he was sorry he couldn’t because he was 
so busy.” 

You didn’t tell him he was carrying on 
ike an adventurer?” 

“Arthur! Plow could I?” 

But you’d like me to tell him something 
jf the sort?” 


ind 

>pe 

ble 

ida 

do- 

not 


NO- 

ley 

:nn 


“You’re his father at any rate,” she burst 
n:i triumphantly. 

“I’m Charlie’s father. What then? He 
aid n’t choose his time and he didn’t choose 
his character, nor his education, nor his 
Chance. Do you want me, on the top of all 
hat, to tell him that he must obediently 
ara ^.c( ept our code of conduct? With all my 
ihortcomings I’m incapable of impudence, 
[specially to the young. He was our slave 
rr nearly twenty years. We did what we 
Iked with him; and if Charlie fails now it 
’•imply means that we’ve failed. Besides, he 
nav be carrying on like a financial genius, 
lerhaps we have brought a giant to earth, 
laturally if Charlie crashes, he’ll only be an 
1 IlB d venturer and there may be some slight 
ouble in the law courts — there usually is. 
h i! is where we shall have to come forward 
nd pay for the nice feeling of having chil- 
ren. However, my pet, let us hope for the 
l 0 . 1 est. Quite possibly your son has not yet 
I ommitted any crime whatever. Now tell 
le what our son talked about.” 


ow 


W/ELL, he didn’t talk much. I told him 
about you. He asked about the car.” 
“I le didn’t ask after me, but he asked after 
ie car. He must do better than that if he 
oesn’t mean to end as an adventurer. I 
lust go and see him, and offer him, very 
sspcctfully, some advice.” 

“Oh! Arthur!” sobbed Eve. “Don’t you 
link you’ve been funny quite long enough?” 
he then openly wept. He drew her toward 
im until her acquiescent head lay against 
is waistcoat, and then he very caressingly 
hpe< 1 her eyes with his handkerchief. After 
time the sobs grew less frequent and at 
ingth they ceased; only her lips trembled at 
itervals. 

Hr. Prohack said ingratiatingly: “And 
'hose fault is it if I’m funny? Do you know 
iat you gave me the fright of my life to- 
af fght, going out without saying where you 
ere going to? Do you know that you put 
je into such a state that I’ve been tele¬ 
honing to police stations? And then, with- 
Jt . the. slightest warning, you suddenly 
ajvc without a scratch on you. You aren’t 
wt. You aren’t even dead. It’s a scan- 
alous shame, that a woman should be able, 
y merely arriving in a taxi, to put a sensible 
kei ian into such a paroxysm of satisfaction as 
au put me into a while ago. It’s not right, 
•s not fair. Then you try to depress me 
ith stories of your son’s horrible opulence, 
id when you discover you can’t depress 
N y°u burst into tears and accuse me of 
:ln g unny. If I’m funny, you are at 
Jer t to attribute it to the hysteria of joy. 
ut 1 wish you to understand that these ex¬ 
feme revulsions of feeling which you iiji- 
me are very dangerous for a plain 
an wao is undergoing a rest-cure.” 

Re raised her arms about Mr. Prohack’s 

FV 1 ,et l herself up by them and silently 

Ned him. 

; J U then the dining-room clock entered 
on lengthy business of chiming the hour 
•fjmnight. And as it faintly chimed Mr. 

> T‘ : ] la< ^. a surpassing conviction of the 
j ' °; existence and in particular of his 
;r d fortune — though the matter of his 
r , U;ince never once entered his mind. He 
w ( wn at Eve’s ingenuous features, and 
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saw in them the fastidious fineness which had 
caused her to recoil so sensitively from her 
son’s display at the Grand Babylon. Yes, 
women had a spiritual beauty to which men 
could not pretend. 

THE PRACTISE OF IDLENESS 
AT TEN minutes to eleven the next morn¬ 
ing Mr. Prohack rushed across the 
pavement and sprang head-first into the 
original Eagle (now duly repaired) with the 
velocity and agility of a man long accustomed 
to the fact that seconds are more precious 
than sixpence and minutes than bank-notes. 

No sooner had Carthew slammed the door 
of the Eagle and got into the driving-seat 
than a young woman, a perfect stranger to 
Mr. Prohack, appeared, and through the 
open window asked in piteous childlike voice 
if Mr. Prohack was indeed Mr. Prohack, and 
expressed the desire to speak with him. Mr. 
Prohack was beside himself with annoyance 
and thwarted energy. 

“I have a most important appointment,” 
said he, raising his hat and achieving polite¬ 
ness by an enormous effort, “and if your 
business is urgent you’d better get into the 
car. I’m going to Conduit Street.” 

She slipped into the car like a snake, and 
Carthew, beautifully unaware that he had 
two passengers, simultaneously drove off. 
Although certainly abashed, apprehensive 
and timorous, she yet had about her delicate 
mouth the signs of terrible determination, of 
ruthlessness that nothing could thwart. 

“It’s very good of you to see me like this,” 
said the girl in the voice of a rapid brook 
with a pebbly bed. “My name is Winstock, 
and I’ve called about the car.” 

“The car? What car?” 

“The motor-car accident at Putney, you 
know.” 

“Ah!” 

“Yes.” 

“As you are aware, I wasn’t in the acci¬ 
dent myself and I don’t know anything 
about it. Besides, it’s entirely in the hands 
of the insurance company and the solicitors. 
You are employing a solicitor, aren’t you?” 

“I think solicitors and companies and 
things are so silly,” said Miss Winstock, 
whose eyes had not moved from the floor- 
mat. “That was why I thought it would be 
better to come straight to you.” For the 
first time she glanced at him. 

“Well,” said he, in a departmental tone re¬ 
calling Whitehall, “will you kindly say what 
you have to say?” 

“Can I speak confidentially?” 

Mr. Prohack raised his hands and laughed 
in what he hoped was a sardonic manner. 

“I give you young women up,” he mur¬ 
mured. “Yes. I give you up. You’re my 
enemy. We’re at law. And you want to 
talk confidentially!” 

“Oh, I was only going to say that I’m not 
really the owner-driver of the car. I’m per¬ 
sonal secretary to Mr. Carrel Quire and it’s 
really his car. You see he has three cars, but 
as there’s been such a fuss about waste lately 
and he’s so prominent in the anti-squander- 
mania campaign, he prefers to keep only one 
car in his own name.” 

“VOU don’t mean to sit there and tell me 
1 you’re talking about the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs!” 

“Yes, of course. Who else? You know 
he’s on the Continent at present. He 
wouldn’t take me with him because he want¬ 
ed to create an effect of austerity in Paris— 
and I must get this accident affair settled up 
before he comes back, or he may dismiss me. 

I don’t think he will, because I’m a cousin of 
the late Lady Queenie Pauli—but he may. 
And then where should I be? I was told you 
were so kind and nice — that’s why I came.” 

“I am not kind and I am not nice,” re¬ 
marked Mr. Prohack in an acid tone, but 
laughing to himself because the celebrated 
young statesman, Mr. Carrel Quire, was pre¬ 
cisely one of the ministers who during the 
war had defied and trampled upon the 
Treasury. He now almost demoniacally 
contemplated the ruin of Mr. Carrel Quire.. 

“You have made a serious mistake in com¬ 
ing to me. Be good enough to understand 
that you have not been talking con¬ 
fidentially.” 

Miss Winstock ought to have been 
Continued on page 5 2 
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MR. PROHACK 


intimidated and paralyzed by his menacing 
manner, but she was not. 

“Please, please, Mr. Prohack,” she said 
calmly, “don’t talk in that strain. I only 
want matters to be settled quietly and when 
Mr. Quire returns he will pay anything that 
has to be paid—if it isn’t too much.” 

“My chauffeur asserts that you have told a 
most naughty untruth about the accident. 
He’s found witnesses to prove what he says.” 

“I may have been a little mistaken,” Miss 
Winstock admitted with light sadness. “I 
won’t say I wasn’t. You know how you are 
in an accident.” 

“I’ve never been in an accident in my life,” 
Mr. Prohack objected. 

“If you had, you’d sympathize with me.” 

At this moment the Eagle drew up at the 
desired destination in Conduit Street. Mr. 
Prohack looked at his watch. 

“I’m sorry to seem inhospitable,” he said, 
“but my appointment is extremely im¬ 
portant. I can not wait.” 

“Can 7 wait?” Miss Winstock suggested. 
“I’m quite used to waiting for Mr. Carrel 
Quire. If I might wait in the car till you 
came out—I haven’t got anything else in the 
world to do, as Mr. Carrel Quire is away.” 

Mr. Prohack left Miss Winstock in the car. 

The establishment into which Mr. Prohack 
disappeared was that of his son’s tailors. 
He was devoting the top of the morning to 
the commandment of a suit. The affair was 
his chief business, and he had come to it in a 
great car whose six cylinders were working 
harmoniously for nothing else, and with the 
aid of an intelligent and experienced and ex¬ 
pert human being whose sole object in life 
that morning was to preside over Mr. Pro¬ 
hack’s locomotion to and from the tailors! 

Mr. Prohack perceived that he was only 
beginning to comprehend the wonder of ex¬ 
istence. And Mr. Melchizidek’s manner 
alone convinced Mr. Prohack that what he 
had told his family was strictly true—name¬ 
ly, that the appointment was genuinely of 
importance. 

pvURING the latter part of the operation 
Mr. Prohack heard, outside in the shop, 
the sharp sounds of an imperial and decisive 
voice. Even Mr. Melchizidek seemed to be 
similarly affected by the voice, and with a 
gesture of apology passed out of the cubicle. 
Mr. Prohack, pricked by a fearful curiosity, 
followed Mr. Melchizidek. Three acolytes 
were already standing in shocked silence 
round about a young man who stretched 
forth one leg so that all might see. 

“I ask you,” the young man proceeded, 
“is it an inch out or isn’t it? And how many 
times have I tried these things on? I’m a 
busy man, and here I have to waste my time 
coming here again and again to get a thing 
right that ought to have been right the first 
time. And you call yourselves the first 
tailors in Europe. Correct me if I’m inac¬ 
curate in any of my statements.” 

Mr. Melchizidek, who unlike an English¬ 
man knew when he was beaten, said in a 
solemn bass: 

“When can I send for them, sir?” 

“You can send for them this afternoon at 
the Grand Babylon, and be sure that I have 
them back to-morrow night.” 

Mr. Prohack cautiously approached; the 
moment had awkwardness, but Mr. Prohack 
owed it to himself to behave with all presence 
of mind. 

“Hullo, Charlie!” said he casually. 

“Hello, dad! How are you?” And 
Charlie, wearing the very suit in which he had 
left home for Glasgow, shook hands boyishly. 

Looking into his firm, confident eyes, Mr. 
Prohack realized, perhaps for the first time, 
that the fruit of his loins was no common 
boy. 

“I warn you, dad, that if you’re ordering 
clothes here you’re ordering trouble.” Mr. 
Melchizidek’s interjected remarks fitted to 
the occasion. The group dissipated. 

“I say, dad. I’ve telephoned the mater 
and she’s coming to the Grand Babylon for 
lunch—one-thirty. Sis, too, I think. Do 
come. You haven’t got anything else to 
do.” The boy murmured all this. 

“Oh! Haven’t I! I’m just as busy as 
you are, and more.” 

However, Mr. Prohack accepted the invi¬ 
tation. Charlie went off in haste.. Mr. 
Prohack arrived on the pavement in time to 


see him departing in an open semi-racing car 
driven by a mature, handsome and elegant 
woman, with a chauffeur sitting behind. 

“I have another very urgent appoint¬ 
ment,” said Mr. Prohack to Miss Winstock 
as he sat down beside her. 

“It’s awfully good of you to have me here,” 
said Miss Winstock. 

“It is,” Mr. Prohack admitted. “And so 
far as I can see you’ve done nothing to de¬ 
serve it. Do you know why I am taking 
you about like this?” 

“I hope it’s because you are kind-hearted.” 

“Not at all. Do you think I should do it 
if you were fifty, fat and a fright? I’m do¬ 
ing it because you’re young and charming. 
Though forty-six, I am still a man. The 
chief difference between me and most other 
men is that I know and openly admit my 
motives. That’s what makes me so danger¬ 
ous. You should beware of me. Now what 
exactly do you want me to do?” 

“CNNLY not to let the law case go any 
further.” 

“And are you in a position to pay the 
insurance company for the damage to my 
car?” 

“Oh! Mr. Carrel Quire will pay.” 

“Are you sure? Are you quite sure that 
Mr. Carrel Quire is not spending twice as 
much as his ministerial salary? If our little 
affair becomes public, it might ruin Mr. 
Carrel Quire as a politician. And I am par¬ 
ticularly anxious to ruin Mr. Carrel Quire. 
I don’t see how he could survive the exposure 
of the simple fact that while preaching anti¬ 
waste he is keeping motor-cars in the names 
of young women. In doing so I shall accom¬ 
plish a patriotic act.” 

Miss Winstock sat like a statue of wistful 
melancholy. 

“Heavens!” breathed Mr. Prohack to 
himself. “The little thing is taking me 
seriously.” He was touched; his irony be¬ 
came sympathetic and he thought: “How 
young the young are!” 

“Of course, with one word to the insurance 
company, Miss Winstock, I could save you. 
I should like to save you. But can I weigh 
you in the balance against an empire? Can 
I, I say?” 

“No,” answered Miss Winstock weakly 
but sincerely. 

“That’s just wherfe you’re wrong,” said 
Mr. Prohack. “I can. And you are shame¬ 
fully ignorant of history. Never yet when 
empire, any empire, has been weighed in the 
balance against a young and attractive wo¬ 
man has the young woman failed to win! 
That is a dreadful fact, but men are thus 
constituted. Had you been a hag, I should 
not have hesitated to do my duty to my 
country. But as you are what you are, I will 
save you and let my country go. Also there 
is a condition.” 

“I will agree to anything.” 

“You must leave Mr. Carrel Quire’s 
service. If you don’t undertake to give him 
notice at once, then I will ruin both you and 
him.” 

“TD UT I shall starve,” cried Miss Winstock. 

“I shall never find another place without 
influence, and I have no more influence.” 

“You will never starve,” said Mr. Pro¬ 
hack. “I will engage you as my private 
secretary. I need one very badly indeed. 
In fact I can not understand how, with all my 
engagements, I have been able to manage 
without one so long. Your chief duties will 
be to keep on good terms with my wife and 
daughter, and not to fall in love with my 
son. If you were not too deeply pre¬ 
occupied with my chauffeur, you may have 
noticed a young man who came out of the 
tailor’s just before I did. That was my son.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Miss Winstock, “the boy 
who drove off in Lady Massulam’s car?” 

“Was that Lady Massulam?” asked Mr. 
Prohack before he had had time to recover 
from the immense effect of hearing the 
startling, almost legendary, name of Lady 
Massulam in connection with his son. 

“Qf course,” said Miss Winstock. “Didn’t 
you know?” 

Mr. Prohack ignored her pertness. 

“Well,” he proceeded, having now suc¬ 
cessfully concealed his emotion, “after having 
dealt as I suggest with my wife and children, 
Continued on page 53 
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MR. PROHACK 


you will deal with my affairs. You shall 
have the same salary as Mr. Carrel Quire 
paid — or forgot to pay. Do you agree or 
not?” 

“I should love it,” replied Miss Winstock 
with enthusiasm. 

“What is your Christian name?” 

“Mimi.” 

“So it is. I remember now. Well, it 
won’t do at all. Never mention it again, 
please.” 

When he had accompanied Mimi to a 
neighboring post-office and sent off a suitable 
telegram of farewell to Mr. Carrel Quire, Mr. 
Prohack abandoned her till the morrow, and 
drove off quickly to pick up his wife for the 
Grand Babylon lunch. 

“I am a perfect lunatic,” said he to himself. 
“It must be the effect of riches. However, 
I don’t care.” 

FURTHER IDLENESS 
\/fR. PROHACK arrived late, owing to the 
^ ■*" intricate preparations of his wife and 
daughter for Charlie’s luncheon. As soon as 
he mentioned his son’s name to the non¬ 
chalant official behind the inquiry-counter, 
the official changed like lightning into an 
obsequious courtier, and Charles’s family 
were put in charge of a hovering attendant 
boy, who escorted it in a lift and along a 
mile of corridors. A rather large parlor set 
with a table for five; a magnificent view from 
the window of a huge white-bricked wall, 
scores of chimney-pots and electric wires, 
and a moving gray sky above! Charlie, 
too, was unsuccessfully pretending not to 
be nervous. 

“Hallo, kid!” he greeted his sister. 

“Hullo yourself,” responded Sissie. They 
shook hands. Charlie kissed his mother. 
Even he would not have dared not to kiss 
her. 

“Mater,” said he, “let me introduce you 
to Lady Massulam.” 

Lady Massulam had been standing in the 
window. She came forward with a pleasant 
restrained smile and made the acquaintance 
of Charlie’s family; but she was not talkative. 
Her presence, coming as a terrific surprise to 
the ladies of the Prohack family and as a 
fairly powerful surprise to Mr. Prohack, 
completed the general constraint. Mrs. 
Prohack, indeed, was somewhat intimidated 
by it. Mr. Prohack knew of her as a woman 
with a certain real talent for organization; he 
had heard that she had a gift for high 
finance. As she happened to be French by 
birth, no steady English person was seriously 
upset by the fact that her matrimonial career 
was obscure, and as she happened to be very 
rich everybody raised sceptical eyebrows at 
the assertion that her husband (a knight) 
was dead. Although conspicuously anti- 
Victorian, she had a Victorian beauty of the 
impressive kind; she had it still. Her hair 
was of a' dark lustrous brown and showed no 
gray. In figure she was tall and rather more 
than plump and rather less than fat. Her 
perfect and perfectly worn clothes proved 
that she knew just how to deal with herself. 
She would look forty in a theater, fifty in a 
garden and sixty to her maid at dawn. This 
important person spoke, when she did-speak, 
with a scarcely perceptible French accent in a 
fine clear voice. But she spoke little and 
said practically nothing. It was not that 
Lady Massulam was tongue-tied, nor that 
she was impolite; it was merely that with 
excellent calmness she did not talk. If any¬ 
body handed her a subject, she just dropped 
it; the floor around her was strewn with 
subjects. 

HTHE lunch was dreadful, socially. It 
1 might have been better if Charlie’s family 
had not been tormented by the tremendous 
question: what had Charlie to do with Lady 
Massulam? And inexperienced Charlie as 
a host was positively pathetic, rivaling Lady 
Massulam in taciturnity. 

After a time Charlie said suddenly, with 
curtness: “Have you dropped that silly 
dance scheme of yours, kid?” 

Sissie was obliged to admit that she had. 

“Then I tell you what you might do. 
You might come and live here with me for a 
bit. I want a hostess, you know.” 

“I will,” said Sissie, straight. No con¬ 
sultation of parents! 

The lunch worsened to such a point that 


Air. Prohack began to grow light-hearted. 
He found material for chaff in the large 
number of newly bought books that were ly¬ 
ing about the room. There was even the 
“Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics,” in 
eleven volumes. Queer possessions for a 
youth who at home had never read aught but 
the periodical literature of automobilism! 
Then the telephone bell rang; and it was like 
a signal of salvation. Charlie sprang at the 
instrument. 

“For you,” he said, indicating Lady Mas¬ 
sulam, who rose. 

“Oh!” said she. “It’s Ozzie.” 

“Who’s Ozzie?” Charlie demanded, with¬ 
out thought. 

“No doubt Oswald Morfey,” said Air. 
Prohack, scoring over his son. 

“Pie wants to see me. Alay I ask him to 
come up for coffee?” 

“Oh! Do!” said Sissie, also without 
thought. She then blushed. 

Mr. Prohack thought suspiciously and ap¬ 
prehensively: “I bet anything he’s found 
out that my daughter is here.” Ozzie 
brought the great world into the room with 
him, but after ten minutes Air. Prohack 
noticed that the fellow had one sole subject 
on his mind; namely, a theatrical first-night 
fixed for that very evening. The competi¬ 
tion for seats was prodigious. 

“What a pity we can’t go!” said Sissie 
simply. 

“Will you all come in my box?” astonish¬ 
ingly replied Mr. Oswald Morfey, embracing 
in his glance the entire Prohack family. 

“The fellow came here on purpose to fix 
this,” said Air. Prohack to himself as the 
matter was being effusively clinched. “I 
must go,” said he aloud, looking at his 
watch. “I have a very important ap¬ 
pointment.” 

“But I wanted to have a word with you, 
dad,” said Charlie in quite a new tone across 
the table. 

“Possibly,” answered the superior ironic 
father in Air. Prohack, “possibly. But that 
will be for another time.” 

“Well, to-night then,” said Charlie, dashed 
somewhat. 

“pERPIAPS,” said Mr. Prohack. Yet he 
-*• was burning to hear his son’s word. 

The party seemed to be unable to break up. 
There was a considerable confabulation be¬ 
tween Eve and Lady Massulam at the en¬ 
trance to the lift. As soon as the colloquy 
had closed and Eve had at length joined her 
simmering husband in the lift, Charlie must 
have a private chat with Lady Alassulam, 
apart, mysterious, concerning their affairs, 
whatever their affairs might be! In spite of 
himself, Air. Prohack was impressed by 
their demeanor. They exhibited a mutual 
trust; they understood each other; they liked 
each other. 

In the car his women essayed to discuss 
Lady Alassulam impartially, as though she 
was just a plain body, or nobody at all. A 
nauseating pretense on their part. 

“Don’t take cold, darling,” Eve urged with 
loving solicitude as he left the car to enter 
the place of rendezvous. Sissie grinned at 
him mockingly. They both knew that he 
had never kept such an appointment before. 

Solemnity and hush and antique menials 
stiff with tradition surrounded him. As 
soon as he had paid the entrance fee and 
deposited all his valuables, he was motioned 
through a turnstile and requested to permit 
his boots to be removed. White linens were 
then handed to him. 

“See here,” he said with singular courage 
to the attendant, “Eve never been into one 
of these resorts before. Where do I go?” 

The attendant reassuringly charged him¬ 
self with Air. Prohack’s well-being and led 
the aspirant into a vast mosque with a roof of 
domes and little glowing windows of colored 
glass. In the midst of the mosque was a pale 
green pool. White figures reclined in al¬ 
coves round the walls. A fountain played. 
There was an eastern sound of hands clapped, 
and another attendant glided across the 
carpeted warm floor. A beautiful peace 
descended upon him and enveloped him; and 
he thought: “This is the most wonderful 
place in the world. I have been waiting for 
this place for twenty years.” At first he 
found the ceremonial exacting. To part 
from all his clothes and to parade through 
. Continued on page 54 



Quality is 
Behind 
the Shield 

P EQUOT Sheets and 
Pillow Cases are made 
only one weight and one 
quality. They are bleached 
with water from artesian 
wells. They are white, fine, 
and strong. 

Pequot Sheets and Pil¬ 
low Cases have been used 
for over half a century in 
the best homes and hotels. 
Institutions and hospitals 
prefer them to all other 
brands because they are 
strong enough to give long 
wear. 

Your dealer will gladly 
show you Pequot Sheets 
and Pillow Cases. Always 
to be identified by the 
Pequot Shield. Pequot 
Sheeting and Pillow Tub¬ 
ing are also sold by the 
yard, and can be identified 
by the ticket reproduced 
below. 

Made by 

Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Salem, Massachusetts 


Parker, Wilder & Company 
Selling Agents 
Boston and New York 


This label on all piece goods 
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For Companionable Homes 

An abiding charm rests on a home so har¬ 
moniously decorated that walls and furnish¬ 
ings seem to belong together. When you 
decorate your home this Fall, consider San- 
itas Modern Wall Covering’s artistic, adap¬ 
table styles for every room in the house. 

Sanitas is made on durable cloth, machine- 
painted in a wide variety of beautiful patterns 
and tints that time and light do not fade. 
Hangs like wall-paper, does not crack or 
peel, is sanitary and easily wiped fresh and 
clean with a damp cloth. All genuine Sanitas 
Modern Wall Covering has the trade mark 
on the back. 

Write for Booklet and Samples 


The Standard Textile Products Co. 
320 Broadway Dept. 10, New York 




Look for 
Price’s 
T ropikid 
on the 
label 


Dr. Price’s Vanilla 


The next time you make cake, cookies, candy 
or ice-cream, use Price’s Vanilla. Its purity 
and just-right strength insure the most delicious 
flavor. Your grocer has Price’s. 


PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 

“Experts in Flavor” In business 68 years 


MR. PROHACK 


the mosque in attire of which the principal 
items were a towel and the key of his valu¬ 
ables (adorning his wrist) was ever so slightly 
an ordeal to one of his temperament. 

But Mr. Prohack was determined to shrink 
from naught in the.pursuit of idleness. And 
at length, after he had been attacked for 
a quarter of an hour by a prize-fighter and 
had jumped desperately into the ice-cold 
lake and been dragged out and smothered in 
thick folds of linen and finally reposed in his 
original alcove — then he was conscious of an 
inward and profound conviction that true, 
perfect, complete and supreme idleness had 
been attained. 

When he woke up, the mosque was a pit of 
darkness glimmering with sharp points of 
electric light. Then Mr. Prohack noticed a 
deep snore. It seemed to him that he recog¬ 
nized the snore, and he was riot mistaken, for 
he had twice before heard it on Sunday 
afternoons at his chief club. Mr. Prohack 
recalled that old Paul was a devotee of the 
Turkish bath. 

Now Mr. Prohack was exceedingly anxious 
to have speech with old Paul, for he had heard 
very interesting rumors of Paul’s activities.- 
He arose softly and approached the easy 
chair and surveyed Sir Paul. But Paul did 


not waken. And Mr. Prohack felt that it 
would be contrary to the spirit of the ritual 
of the mosque to waken him. He retired 
into the alcove to dress, keeping a watchful 
eye upon old Paul. He felt himself to be in 
the highest state of physical efficiency. 
From head to foot he was beyond criticism. 

When Mr. Prohack had got as far as his 
waistcoat, Sir Paul uprose ponderously. 

The encounter between the two friends 
was one of those affectionate affairs that can 
only happen in a Turkish bath. 

“I’ve been trying to get you on the phone 
half the day,” grunted Paul Spinner. 

“I’ve been out all day. Horribly busy,” 
said Mr. Prohack. “What’s wrong?” 

“Well, I never sing until I’m out of the 
wood. But I’m out sooner than I expected.” 

“Any luck?” 

“Well, you’ll receive—” here Paul dropped 
his voice — “three thousand short of a quarter 
of a million in return for what you put in, my 
boy.” 

“Then I’m worth over two hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds!” murmured Mr. Pro¬ 
hack feebly. And he added, still more 
feebly: “Something will have to be done 
about this soon.” 

Continued in the October Delineator 
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The PRICE of the PROPHETS 


room to the secretary, Robert Carew. He 
held out a document stiffly. 

“I hereby place my resignation in your 
hands to take effect immediately unless the 
conditions therein be complied with-” 

The choir was scrambling to get a bulky 
package from beneath the bench. At the 
word Dick Carew bolted into the middle of 
the room. 

“Mr. Superintendent McCallum, can we in¬ 
terrupt you for a minute before the condi¬ 
tions come out? Maybe you don’t know—” 
Dick’s appealing smile would have disarmed 
Herod, “this is Mr. Smith’s birthday; and us 
boys, us choir, thought you’d like to know— 
thought we’d like you—us I mean—t® know 
how much we think of Mr. Smith. He 
helps us boys a great deal. We’ve, bought 
him a birthday present!” 

He lifted a huge tome in the midst of an ap¬ 
proving whisper from the audience, “A 1am- 
ily Bible!” As Dick straightened the volume, 
a small girl on the front seat deciphered audi¬ 
bly, “W-e-b-ster’s U-n-abridged Dictionary!” 

The frontiersman slowly lowered his eyes 
and stood up. 

“Mr. Superintendent, you can go ahead 
with your ‘conditions’—I’ll not mind ’em so 
much now. I think I know what’s coming. 
I remember I joshed ye about plowing on 
Sunday.” 

Hugh McCallum’s face grew black at the 
reference; his voice rasped with antagonism. 
“The conditions are that we keep the meet¬ 
ings of the Lord’s Day free from the con¬ 
tamination of the deadly sins, and of those 
who persistently commit them.” 

TJALF a dozen men were on their feet 
protesting when Smith’s clear voice rose 
above the confusion. 

“Carew, I’d like to say a word before you 
decide about this. I’ve lived out here in the 
big Bad Lands and this side the Missouri 
going on thirty year. It’s the first chance I 
ever had to learn in a school like' this—the old 
man, he always—talked like I do; I grew up 
to it. ’Twasn’t cussedness in either of us—- 
we didn’t know any better, but it’s bad—I 
know it now. Trouble was we didn’t have 
much chance at any school. 

“The worst thing you can do for these boys 
and the country would be to quit this school. 
There ain’t much to hold ye—ye need it. 
And there ain’t none of ye,” Smith grinned 
openly at the men before him, “none of ye 
that seems to know a heap about the Bible 
when McCallum questions ye. McCallum’s 
the man—none of ye can take his place.” 

Smith’s keen blue eyes spoke across the 
room straight into the eyes of neighbor after 
neighbor. “Will ye think it over for a week 
before ye give answer? I ask it. I’m 
mighty glad I was in while ye had the proph¬ 


ets. I’d ’a’ liked — I’d ’a’ liked to met up 
with Moses and Aaron and Joshua. Maybe 
I’d ’a’ fitted in better with them times. But 
I’ll have the boys yet, unless—” his startled 
eyes sought Carew’s as his arms tightened 
about the three, standing close, “unless ye’d 
rather not have - ” 

DOBERT CAREW sprang to his feet. 

“Not at all, Smith—my boy’s safe with 
you! I wouldn’t think of it!” 

The strained muscles of the plainsman’s 
throat relaxed. “That’s all—just think it 
over for a week first, will ye?” He gave the 
choir a comradely pat on the shoulder, picked 
up the dictionaries and walked quietly out. 

Robert Carew lifted the folded paper. 
“We will meet to consider this matter on next 
Sunday morning, at Mr. Smith’s request. 
The school is dismissed without the closing 
exercises.” The Scotchman stood glowering 
in silence, then crossed toward the door. A 
Norwegian touched Carew’s arm. 

“Oh, McCallum, neither Peterson nor I 
have seen a light on your guide-pole this 
week. We sent to your shack—there was no 
trouble. Are you short of oil?” 

“I have sufficient. I do not care to put out 
a signal for callers with idle gossip.” 

“McCallum, it is the law of the frontier that 
you keep a lighted lantern hanging from the 
guide-pole in front of your shack from sun¬ 
down to sunup every dark night in the year 
— both day and night during storms. A red 
light or no light signals serious trouble to 
Peterson on one side of you and me on the 
other, your contact neighbors. You are also 
to come at once to our assistance in answer to 
such a distress signal. Winter is already due, 
when breaking this law may mean life or 
death. Why, see here, man,” Robert Carew 
dropped the incisive tone and became neigh¬ 
borly again, “we all know you weren’t here 
last Winter and you can’t know the country 
as we do. Out here you can’t live with¬ 
out neighbors! That’s all the country is — 
just lines of distant neighbors.” 

The Scotchman turned away. “I had no 
part in making this law. It is not binding 
upon me.” 

The crowd stirred. Carew flashed, “It’s 
the will of the majority and holds every man 
on the Road! It’s the law of neighbors!” 
He took an exasperated step forward, “See 
here, McCallum, we know your daughter, 
Mrs. Willetts, is not — well. We know—it’s 
our business to know — that Willetts lives in 
the unsafe position of end claim, the last 
shack on the West Road, with a neighbor this 
side only. The only reason we haven’t 
warned you is that Smith’s the neighbor.” 

Hugh McCallum turned stiffly away. 
His Norwegian neighbor nodded vigorously. 

Continued on page 5 5 



Your Range 

Most ranges rust out before they 
nvear out. The rust is caused by 
steam condensing on the black iron 
and nickeled parts. 

Rustproof your range by nibbing 
3-in-One Oil wherever steam con¬ 
denses, particularly the top and sides 
inside the Oven. 


3-in-One 


The High Quality Household Oil 


sinks into the pores of the metal, 
forming a protective film that defies 
moisture. Keeps nickeled parts un¬ 
tarnished and shining like new. Use 
on all metal surfaces — bathroom and 
kitchen faucets, irons, cutlery, light¬ 
ing fixtures, household tools, locks, 
hinges, escutcheons. 


3-in-One is a pure oil compound, 
gritless and greaseless. Won’t finger 
mark or dry out and leave metal un¬ 
protected. 

3-in-One is sold at all good stores in 
1-oz., 3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles and 
in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165R Broadway New York 


FREE SAMPLE 
AND DICTIONARY 

Generous sample and Dictionary ex¬ 
plaining 79 uses in the home. Re¬ 
quest both on a postal card. 
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are ‘as a cloud before the sun,” hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Why not 
remove them? Don’t delay. Use 

STILLMAN’S 

Made especially to remove freckles. 

Leaves the skin clear, smooth and with- 
outa blemish. Prepared by specialists with 
years of experience. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. 50c per jar. Write 
today for particulars and free booklet— 

“WouIdstThouBeFair?” 

Contains many beauty hints, 
and describes a number ot ele¬ 
gant preparations indispensable 
to the toilet. Sold by all drnyywta. 

STILLMAN CREAM CO. 
Dept. D Aurora, Ill, 


DON’T STARVE 
Potted Flowers and Plants 
FERTALL TABLETS 



dissolved in water — one tablet to one quart— 
make an odorless, stainless plant food ol 1 un¬ 
derfill quality, making plants grow and bloom 
freely, almost like magic. At your dealer s or 
sent postpaid. 


Box of 12 Fertall Tablets, 10c. 
3 Boxes, 25c. —144 Tablets, $1 

Stamps or Coin. 


FERTALL COMPANY 

22 Campbell Street, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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tt i No Paste Needep 

Use them to mount all kodak 


OOC litem 10 mourn an - ■ 
pictures, post cards.clippin&s in aiMiiro 

Made in Square, Round, Oval, Fancy ai 
of black, gray, sepia, and red gunin * 

Slip thorn on corners of pictures, then wet a 


Slip thorn on corners of pictures, then wet .v - — t(l 
QUICK-EASY-ARTISTIC. No muss, no fuss. ,- 1 . 
supply, diug and stat’y stores. Accept no s - rnP lea 
there is nothing as good. 10c brings full pkg- a r ‘,,ihAG0 

I Mfg. Co., Dept. 29-J 4711 No. Clark St., Cinw 
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I A Coal and Gas Range 
With Three Ovens 
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“Makes Cooking Easy’* 


That Really Saves 

Although it is less than four feet 

long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 
There are two separate baking ov¬ 
ens— one for coal and one for gas. 
Both ovens may be used at one 
time— or either one singly. In ad¬ 
dition to the two baking ovens, 
there is a gas broiling oven. 

See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
lor gas and four covers for coal. 

rfga Gold Medal ^ 

lenwood 

The illustration above shows the 
wonderful pearl grey porcelain en¬ 
amel finish—so neat and attractive. 
So more soiled hands, no more dust 
and smut. By simply passing a 
damp cloth over the surface you are 
able to clean your range instantly. 

Makes Cooking Easy” 

Write for handsome free booklet 103 
that tells all about it. 

Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 

Maltera of the celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 


SAVES HEALTH, MONEY 



Endless uses—day and 
night, indoors and out, 
upstairs and down, bath 
and airing. 

Serves from earliest in¬ 
fancy as bassinet, through 
4 or 5 years as crib and 
play-pen. 

New and exclusive — 
Regular models adjust 
to 3 levels without dis¬ 
turbing baby. Also a 
“Junior,” cheaper be¬ 
cause smaller, less convenient. Free Booklet 
explains all money and health advantages. 

E. M. Trimble Mfg. Co. 

438 Central Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
For Canada: 

Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co. 

Toronto 





For the price of a 
good crib alone 


Titian Earns $ 5l 

iWeekasNURS 

I o m ritnd v... n ~ liitl. .. • . , 1 


m 


I am head nurse m a little private home 

hosp,ta where 1 am earning $50 a week. ” writes 
Miss Lillie D. Foster of Clover. California. She 
learned Nursing in her spare time at home 
tniough the famous Chicago system. Hundreds 
ot other graduates are enjoying good salaries in 
this congenial, respected vocation. 

Anyone can learn at home. We train beginners, 
practical nurses, mothers and religious workers 
, py our fascinating, home-study method. Estab- 
nAK? ixY® r *. 2 r ye .?, rs - Earn while learning. 
rREE Write for illustrated Catalog. We will also send 
r>, sa ?? p A e Lesson pages and details of ourTrial 
^^^^‘iM^y-^^uaranteeand FreeOutfit. 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

D ept. 69 421 So. As hland Blvd. Chicago, III. 

■earn Music 

At Home! 

pea: JTT 5 ’ Singing, etc. You pay only for 

[advam-cd punffo ph C1 *? snial1 - No extras, beginners 
ars si„-'cp« c, h 3111 ’ simple, systematic. Twenty-two 
Fer a,„i i ' , tart at once. Send for special summer 

poolri; M ,l b Mnn by r ? turn mail. Address U. S. 

• 1 usic, 3089 Brunswick B uilding, New York City 
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The PRICE of the 
PROPHETS 

“By tarn, it is only the frontier shall teach 
you and he will break you!” He paused as 
they reached the shack door. “And a storm I 
think he is coming soon.” The Norwegian 
was a true prophet. The storm raged up and 
down the frontier for three bitter, perilous 
days, blanketing the faint roads. 

On the fourth day it cleared and the sun 
rose, beaming and complacent, on a glittering 
world. Order had been restored. Black dots 
on the white stretch became frontiersmen 
laboriously breaking roads. One after the 
other they foregathered in the post-office, 
drank flagons of hot coffee and told the tale 
of their experiences. 

An East Road man stretched his head 
above the crowd. “Where’s Smith? First 
time he hasn’t beaten the whole^mtfit. We’ll 
have the laugh on him!” 

“Don’t you fool yourself.” A West Road 
man answered the challenge. “He’ll turn up 
in a few minutes with a dozen rescued fami¬ 
lies, a bunch of cattle and a string of horses. 
That Carew coming? What ails the team?” 

“XTOBODY driving. Who—out of the 
L y way, man!” 

Men snatched at caps and mittens and 
crowded through the narrow doorway. Up 
the opened East Road a team of bay horses, 
gray with the rime of frozen breath, swayed 
drunkenly. 

. “Team’s played out. Who — good Lord, 
it’s—Smith—riding the storm!” 

The sagging heads of the bays drooped to 
the snow as they halted without the word of 
command. Smith’s neighbor was peering be¬ 
neath the visor of the silent driver’s cap. He 
called sharply for a knife and sliced through 
the reins frozen in Smith’s rigid fingers. 
Men carefully lifted the stiff form from the 
seat and staggered through the drifts. 

Mary Arnold shoved the benches out of 
their way. “Not by the fire—in here!” 

She ran ahead, stripped the covers down 
from the bed in the tiny room back of the 
general store. She thrust one pair of shears 
into the Norwegian’s hands; cautiously they 
slit the mittens frozen about the brittle 
fingers. They cut the boots from Smith’s 
feet and brought pans of snow. Peterson 
laid his ear close above Swearing Smith’s 
heart. His eyes were glistening as he lifted 
his head, nodded, reached for a pan of snow 
and began skilfully packing it about the 
bloodless fingers. Carew had just driven up 
and hurried in. He was packing snow about 
the white pars when the blurred eyes turned. 
The stiff lips barely parted for a whisper, 
“Mis’ Willetts — needs — her Ma. A — baby. 

Find — McCallum’s- 

“Where’s that guide-light? I’ve gone by 
Young’s, Bevan’s, Peterson’s—where’s Mc¬ 
Callum’s? She wants her mother! Young’s, 
Bevan’s, Peterson’s — where’s that d — ’ 
where’s McCallum’s?” The unknowing eyes 
looked up at Carew with a shaky laugh. 

I don’t go to swear! Jes’ like drawing your 
breath it comes — ’specially when I get ex¬ 
cited.” The tortured eyes closed. “But I’ll 
miss the prophets—and the singing — miss 
’em like hell!” The rapid breathing caught. 
“Where’s McCallum’s? I wonder if Moses 
could find that—gallinipper light?” The 
swathed face lifted. “Young’s, Bevan’s, 
Peterson’s—where’s McCallum’s? She wants 
her mother.” 

Carew stepped out into the general store. 
“Is McCallum here?” The men indicated 
a silent figure near the door. 

“McCallum, your guide-light was up and 
burning, wasn’t it?” 

McCallum shook his head. Carew flung 
himself toward the man. His uplifted arm 
stiffened and held at the sound of a grotesque 
prayer that rose from the small room. 

“McCallum’s all right — and the prophets. 

If Pharaoh hardens his heart — about the 
Sunday-school—don’t let him—take away 
the prophets! Amen.” 

Carew’s arm lowered across his eyes. 
“Who’ll go to Haney after the doctor?” 
McCallum stepped forward awkwardly 

“I’ll—go - ” y 

Smith’s neighbor turned on him. 

“Like thunder you will! You wouldn’t last 
out five miles. Oh, I forgot—you’re above 
all frontier law and learning! You get your 
Concluded on page 56 
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he old swimming hole, with its capti- 
-L vating call to youth and vigor, may be 
only a memory—yet joyous vigor through 
advancing years can be aided by right, 
food and drink. 
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vanilla 


If tea or coffee drinking disturbs your 
health, as it does with many, change to 

Instant Postum 


There’s a Reason” 


Adults need more milk, but children especially 
should be given a lot of it. 

They simply “love” it in the form 
of JUNKET. And this is fortunate 
because Junket is a most wholesome 


food for all people. 

It is milk in a 
dainty, tasty, more 
palatable form. 

It is milk in the 

form of a light dessert that can be eaten 
and enjoyed by everybody, no matter what 
their diet requirements may otherwise be. 

Serve Junket often — for enjoyment, 
health and economy. 

Sold by grocers and druggists 

Send 4c in stamps and your grocer's 
name , for Sample. Full-size pack¬ 
age of Junket Tablets mailed on 
receipt of 15c or 20c for Junket Powder 

THE JUNKET FOLKS, Little Falls, N.Y. 

In Canada: 

Chr. Hansen’s Canadian Laboratory, Toronto, Ont. 

Use Junket for making velvety, wholesome ice cream 


JUNKET TABLETS: A package of 
10 Tablets makes 50 individual dishes. 
You add sugar and flavor according 
to any of a wide va¬ 
riety of recipes. 

JUNKET POWDER: 

Already sweetened 
and flavored. Comes 
in 6 delightful flavors. Simply stir into 
the milk and let set — a very convenient 
and easy way to make delicious Junket. 


POWDER 


ABLETS 
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BUTTERICK DOTPITC 
PATTERN IMlVIAjIUJ 

Buy patterns at the nearest Butterick 
agency. But if this is not convenient, they 
will be sent, post free, at the following prices: 

Ladies’ Dressing-Sacks, Juniors’, Girls’ and Little Girls’ 
Underwear,Nightwear, Boys’ Blouses, Miscellaneous, 30 cents 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Nightwear, Underwear, Miscel¬ 
laneous and Small Boys’ Suits and Dresses, 30 and 35 cents 

Ladies’ House Dresses, Negligees and Bathrobes, 35 and 40 cents 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Blouses, Waists, Skirts, 35 cents 

Juniors’, Girls’ and Little Girls’ Dresses and Coats, 35 cents 
Boys’ Overcoats, Norfolk and Older Boys’ Suits, 35 cents 
Bathing-Suits, 40 cents 

Patterns for Men’s "Wear 30, 35, 40 and 50 cents 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Dresses and Coats, 50 cents 

Infants’ Sets and Fancy Dresses, 50 cents 

Transfer Embroidery Designs, 25, 30, 40 and 50 cents 


from the Main Office of The Butterick Publishing 
Company, Butterick Building, New York, or the follow^ 
ing branch offices: 

CHICAGO, ILL., 2231-2249 South Park Avenue 

ST. LOUIS, MO., 1201-3-5 Washington Avenue 

BOSTON, MASS., 105 Chauncy Street 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 609 Mission Street 
ATLANTA, GA., 79-89 Marietta Street 

TORONTO, CAN., 468 Wellington Street, West 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, 319 Elgin Avenue 


The PRICE of the 
PROPHETS 

wife and take her over to her daughter. That’s 
what — Smith went for. We’ll break the 
road to Willetts. Get my wife as you go by.” 

From the inner room came the sound of 
singing, a parody of tortured singing— 

“The—night—is dark, and — I am—far — 

from home; Lead — Thou-” 

Carew’s shoulders lifted, shook. .At one 
stride he faced the Scotchman, face livid. 

“You — ” he fought for speech, “you can do 
one thing, McCallum! Read for your prayer 
to-night the story of Cain — the first man to 
tell the Lord he was not his brother’s keeper! 
Cain — who had no neighbors!” 

Body and spirit Smith was of the tempered 
steel of the frontier. In a little more than a 
week he was able to sit up, then to be lifted 
to the big wooden rocker and dragged from 
one room to the other. 

Smith sat in swathed helpless state on Sun¬ 
day morning. The choir acted as self-ap¬ 
pointed reception committee, gladly explain¬ 
ing to all anxious inquirers that Mr. Smith 
would lose neither foot nor hand, merely a 
negligible little toe, and two fingers, most 
fortunately on the left hand. Smith joked 
with the men, played with the children and 
kept an uneasy eye on the outer door. 
Fin.dly his eyes sought Carew’s. 

“Where’s McCallum? Wouldn’t he — ” the 
eyes winced, “wouldn’t he—come?” 

“We don’t want him, Smith. You know 
what he’s done—or failed to do.” 

He shook his head as he looked around the 
room from one stern face to the other. “How 
do you know McCallum ain’t repented? Even 
if I hadn’t thawed out the other day, that 
would ’a’ been too small a price to pay for los¬ 
ing the prophets. Can ye take my word for 
it? I’ve told ye why.” The eager face in 
the white mask sought those of the plains¬ 
men before him. “Will ye go after McCal¬ 
lum now? Will ye say I asked to have him 
come, Carew?” 

The secretary looked at his neighbors, 
stood up and reached for coat and cap. Si¬ 
lently he bundled and went out. 

In the midst of dead silence the door 
opened, Carew entered and behind him a 
haggard-faced McCallum and his family. 
With bent head the Scotchman followed 
Carew across the room to his wonted place 
and stood with downcast eyes. 

The secretary stood up and plunged into 
the morning prayer. Quietly Hugh McCal¬ 
lum opened the Bible. 

Slowly the Scotchman read the Lord’s 
indictment of “this stiff-necked people” and 
Moses’ clever argument in their behalf. Mc¬ 
Callum closed the book and laid it on the 
table; his eyes did not lift. 

“A man may — make an idol of his own— 
self-righteousness, and cause the — breaking 
of the tables of the commandmenLs of God.” 

His voice labored painfully. “The Lord 
called the chosen of Israel ‘a stiff-necked 
people.’ ” The Scotchman fought to go on, 
but could not. His shaking fingers held a 
paper toward Carew. Carew lifted his voice 
and read slowly: 

“I hereby withdraw the conditions imposed 
by me as superintendent of the Bible school, 
and submit my resignation as a man un¬ 
worthy to remain a member of said - ” 

Smith lunged from his chair with a cry, and 
fell back as bundled feet met the floor. 
“Carew—don’t read that! McCallum, I 
can’t walk. Will you — come here?” 

A broken man crossed the room and stood 
by the wooden rocker. Flis breath caught 
with a groan as he looked down at the 
swathed face and fingerless bundles. Smith 
looked up, grinning anxiously. 

“If I knew the Bible like you do I could 
give you a hundred reasons against that 
paper. I don’t — I can’t!” His voice lifted 
nervously. “All I know is to shake hands 
on the whole thing — ” he looked down at the 
clumsy bundles, “which I can’t now—and 
agree not to say another damned word—” 
The excited voice caught, just too late. 

McCallum looked down at the helpless 
hands and feet, straight into the blue eyes 
between the bandages, awaiting judgment. 
Then he, too, paid the price. 

Flis hand lifted gently to the other’s shoul¬ 
der; his head bent lower with misty eyes and 
a shaky, answering grin, “All right, Smith— 
not another damned word!” 


V 



Always say “Bayer’ 

Unless you see the name “Bayer 
on tablets, you are not getting get 
uine Aspirin prescribed by phys 
cians for 21 years and proved sa 
by millions. Directions in packag 

Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer K 
facture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylic fl 




Ma mere—Vividly I remember the delicate] 
fragrance of her lightly powdered cheek. Lai 
blache—her powder—always suggestive of neij 
complexion, beautiful as wild rose pet; IsJ 
More than ever I appre¬ 
ciate the refreshing 
purity of Cablache. 


Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dan¬ 
gerous. Flesh, White, 

Pink or Cream, 75c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for a sample box. 

BEN. LEVY CO. 

French Perfumers, Dept. 11 

125 Kingston St., Boslon, Mass. 



Hundreds of Women 

in your community are just as arde ily| 
devoted to The Delineator as you re. 
They await each issue with just as much I 
expectancy and eagerness as you 'do. I 

The demand for The Delineator is so tre 1 
dous that thousands of subscriptions are rec . eu I 
direct by us every month. Why not help to up- 1 
pjy this demand by acting as a Special Butterick I 
Representative and taking care of the new and re- 1 
newal subscriptions of yourfriends and neigl rs. I 
As a Butterick Representative you can a ept I 
subscriptions, not only for The Delineator, ! 

The Designer, Everybody's Magazine and Adi tun 1 
as well. These magazines are also in dec rnd| 
wherever you may go. 

From the very beginning, for whatever 
you can spare for this pleasant and interi ingl 
work, you will receive liberal comfnissions J a l 
regular monthly salary. 

All necessary information will be sent yo u 
mediately on request. No experience is nece ary- 1 
You incur no obligation. Simply write 10 ■ 0 I 

MANAGER, STAFF AGENCIES DIVISION! 
Box 734 Butterick Bldg. New York '.ity| 


High School Coup 
in 2 Years 


this sii 


compel 
Hi! 


nplificd 


School Course /“ji 
Je of two years. Meets all requirements for enow. , c ti] 

id the leading professions. This and thnty-six ( i,d 

.urses are described in our Free Bulletin, oenu i 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 

ept. H-6123 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. 
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Kill The Hair 


My method is the only way to preveru 
from growing again. Easy, painless, - , wrjt | 

No scars. Booklet free, ask your dealer ■ 

today enclosing 3 stamps. We teach J 

Culture. 25 years in business. D- 
269-E Mahler Park, Providence, K. 1. 
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6 Big Advantages 

over other flooring 


Oak Flooring is indisputably the 
most beautiful. 

And the most durable. It has 
lasted more than 100 years in many 
cases. 

It saves time, trouble and expense 
by being easiest to clean. 

Is more healthful and sanitary than 
dust-collecting carpets. 

Adds 25%, or more, to selling and 
renting values. Ask any real estate 
man. 


And, finally, costs less than ordi¬ 
nary flooring, plus carpets. 

A special thickness (%-inch) can 
be laid over worn-out flooring at 
small cost. 


Write for 3 free booklets, in col- 
j--— t-l ors, on Oak Flooring, its 

advantages and uses. Or 
see your dealer. 


F N/1 

» 


OAK. FLQOMNGJMMAm 

1052 Ashland Block, Chicago, III. 



Comb It Through Your Hair 
and the Gray Disappears 

Don’t think there is no choice between 
old fashioned dyeing and gray hair. Sci¬ 
ence has come to the rescue with a clear, 
olorless preparation which restores the 
original color in from 4 to 8 days. 

Mail the coupon for a trial size bottle. 
Test on a single lock of hair. Mary T. 
ioldman’s Hair Color Restorer doesn’t 
interfere with washing, there is nothing 
to rinse or rub off. Buy from your drug¬ 
gist, or direct from us. 

MAIL THE COUPON 

The trial size bottle and comb will come 
by return mail. 

! ary T. Goldman, 650 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

Oary T. Goldman, 650 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

[ 1’lease send me your FREE trial bottle of Mary T. 
I Idman’s Hair Color Restorer with special comb. I 
| m not obligated in any way by accepting this free 
I oil er. The natural color of my hair is 

black- jet black_ dark brown.... 

medium brown _ light brown_ 

I Name __ 

■ Address _ 



S The most exquisite perfume ever produced. 

Made without alcohol. Bottle with long glass 
stopper, containing enough for 6 months. 
Lilac or Crabapple $1.50; Lily of the Valley. 
Rose or Violet $2.00. At druggist or by mail 



rn*C€ MAP * ftCQlATt ■ CO 


xegei>* 

_ - -. D^AE tc TOIt£T'wATEH 

rlowcTDrops 



Send 20 cents stamps for miniature bottle. 
Send $1.00 for Souvenir Box of five 25 cent 
bottles — five different odors. 

Paul Rieger Co. (Since 1872)3 17 First Si., San Francisco 
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The GIRL WHO 
HATED HER MOTHER 


one’s old summer hat. My mother being a 
busy woman made my dress as simply as 
possible. 

But on the day of the celebration Ellie 
came in the most bewitching costume, of 
tissue-paper. On her head was a jaunty 
jonquil cap, but in her hand was the chef 
d’ceuvre. Ingenious Mrs. Hardesty had 
made a generous bunch of paper jonquils that 
fairly rivaled nature. She had mounted them 
on long broom-straws and wrapped the stems 
with green. There were even long green 
leaves. 

“Those flowers of yours are grand,” I told 
Ellie with frank envy. 

“Mother says,” replied Ellie, with hopeless 
bitterness in her voice, “that if I hold ’em out 
pretty far, maybe nobody’ll look at my face.” 

1 looked at Ellie and I pitied her so that I 
had to speak. “Your mother is an evil 
woman” I said sternly, choosing words that 
seemed to me the most condemning possible. 
“If I was you, I’d run away from home.” 

But Ellie was practical-minded, even in her 
distress. “I don’t know where T’d run to.” 

Of course she was not really an evil 
woman. Looking back at her I can see that 
she was just a short-tempered silly creature, 
with a love of beauty that could find no out¬ 
let save in making clothes for herself and 
Ellie. 

I remember once when Ellie and I went into 
her father’s grocery store after school to ask 
for a pickle. And then Elbe’s mother came 
in. The floor-scales stood beside her and 
she yielded to the impulse to get weighed. 
We came near to watch. As she stepped 
off, she said to me, “Want to get weighed?” 

Of course I did, and having enjoyed the ex¬ 
perience, I turned to Ellie: “Now, it’s your 
turn.” 

But Mrs. Hardesty caught her back. “My 
mercy, no — it’s bad enough to have you look 
like a sack of meal, without knowing that 
you’re as heavy as one.” 

I could not bear to look at Ellie, for I knew 
that she was shamed and scarlet. I swal¬ 
lowed the last bite of my pickle whole and 
announced that I had to go home. 

There was another time when I heard with 
my own ears one of Mrs. Hardesty’s attacks. 
I had been invited to supper with Ellie. 
As I came up on the porch voices reached 
me with fair distinctness. 

“TAO STAND still, Ellie — I must get this 

^ fitted,” said Mrs. Hardesty pettishly. 
“I want to finish it to-night for you to wear 
to church to-morrow.” 

There was a moment’s silence, then: “I 
don’t know why I take all this trouble, and 
worry for you—hemstitching and all that em¬ 
broidery, because when you get it on it looks 
like nothing. It’s time and labor wasted.” 

“Oh, mother, I’d just as soon wear an old 
dress. Don’t bother.” 

Mrs. Hardesty’s voice rose several notes. 
“Yes, you’d be willing to go about in any¬ 
thing — and goodness knows I might as well 
let you. How any child of mine could have 
such hair, and such a skin! You’re exactly 
like your father’s sister, Jennie, and she is the 
homeliest woman I ever saw in my life.” 

“I don’t care; Aunt Jennie’s nice. She 
never says mean things.” 

“Ellie Hardesty, if you’re going to be im¬ 
pertinent, I shall tell your pa.” 

I rang the door-bell loudly—afraid and 
ashamed to eavesdrop any more. The hired 
girl let me in, and after a while Ellie came 
down with her doll and traces of tears 

Deliberately she sat down and took off 
every garment that doll wore, stripped her 
down to the muslin and sawdust and flung 
the clothes on the floor. 

“What you doing?” I asked, watching. 
“Going to make her some new things?” 

“I’m going to let her go naked for the rest 
of her life,” answered Ellie passionately, “and 
I’d like to do it, too, only — ” her practical 
mind again asserting itself, “I s’pose it would 
be cold in winter.” 

I knew why she felt so, but I could say 
nothing. At supper, in spite of the fact that 
I had been conjured beforehand to use my 
best manners, L could hardly bear to speak to 
Mrs. Hardesty. I was absorbed in a fierce 
partisanship for Ellie, and I longed to say to 
her, “I hate your mother, too.” 

Continued on page 58 



To get the genuine—be sure that the name 


—the original FLAT Curtain Rod 


It Pays to Say “Kirsch” 




When you buy 
Curtain Rods 


The FLAT SHAPE of 
Kirsch Flat Curtain Rods 
gives SAGLESS Strength 
— holds headings erect — 
insures neatest effects. 

The graceful CURVED 
ENDS permit draping clear 
to casing, excluding side 
glare. 

The beautiful finish in velvet 
brass or white, slays like 

new. GUARANTEED not 
to Rust or Tarnish. 

Kirsch Flat Curtain Rods 
Fit Every Window 

Come single, double or 
triple. Give any draping 
arrangement. Extension 
style or cut-to-fit. 

Sold by Better Dealers 
Everywhere 

FREE 

Our Latest Rod and 
Window Draping Book 

. Thousands of women use this booklet. Pictures windows for every room — gives 
latest information regarding window draping styles, materials, color schemes, 

WRITE FOR YOUR COPY. 

KIRSCH MFG. COMPANY 

14 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich., U. S. A. 

Remember To Ask For 
JffiZJUeA Flat Curtain Rods 





Your 

New 

Home 


should be made artis¬ 
tic, sanitary and livable. 

These walls should be Ala- 
bastined in the latest, up-to-the- 
minute nature color tints. Each 
room should reflect your own 
individuality and the treatment throughout be a complete perfect harmony in colors. 

The walls of the old home, whether mansion or cottage, can be made just as 
attractive, just as sanitary, through the intelligent use of 


How much better, when you have a new home, to start right than to have to correct 
errors afterward from former treatment with other materials, when you come to the 
use of Alabastine, as does nearly every one sooner or later. 

Once your walls are Alabastined you can use any material over it should you desire, 
but having used Alabastine you will have no desire for any other treatment. 

Alabastine is so easy to mix and apply — so lasting in its results- — so absolutely 
sanitary — and so generally recognized as the proper decorative material in a class by 
itself that it is becoming difficult to manufacture fast enough to supply the demand. 

Alabastine is a dry powder, put up in five-pound packages, white and beautiful tints, 
ready to mix and use by the addition of cold water, and 
with full directions on each package. Every package of 
genuine Alabastine has cross and circle printed in red. 

PRICES 

5 lb. package white Alabastine.75c 

5 lb. package tints Alabastine.80c 

Special deep shades (No. 33, dark green, No. 

58, deep brown).95c 

Better write us for hand-made color designs and special suggestions. 

Give us your decorative problems and let us help you work them out. 


MIX IN ONE 
MINUTE WITH 
COLD WATER 


THE ONLY TOOL 
NEEDED TO APPLY 


Alabastine Company 

SOS Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Instead of kalsomine or wallpaper 
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Absorbed? 


O F COURSE she is! She is trying to decide which one of the 
fascinating sweaters in the new number of Needle-Art to 
make. There are plain and fancy sweaters, knitted and 
crocheted; there are coat sweaters and tuxedo models, slip-ons, and the 
smartest, newest ones without sleeves; checked ones, drop stitch designs 
and a spider-web one that is sure to please. For the sport devotee there 
is the cleverest knitted costume with tarn and scarf to match in a 
pleasing color scheme of tan and brown and red. 

A page in colors of children’s sweaters will lure the mother of the 
tiny tot to many balls of wool and knitting-needles. Be sure, when you 
get Needle-Art, to look up the knitted cape for the littlest girl. 

A double page of tarns and scarfs offer great variety—very accept¬ 
able presents, these. 

A Beaded Bag? 

One of these bags shown on a page in full color can be woven on 
a loom or crocheted if you prefer, the other two are crocheted and the 
directions are easy to follow. 

Lamp-shades are featured on another page in color. Any suitable 
Butterick Transfer design can be used for these necessary accessories 
to the modern home. The simple clear directions are as easy to carry 
out as the results are to look at. 

Pages and Pages of Dress Trimmings 

will keep YOU absorbed. The color schemes are all worked out so 
that you will know just what the effect will be. 

Embroidery for personal and household linens forms another whole 
section of this wonderful book of fancy-work. Lace making, real Ar¬ 
menian lace making is taught in this number of Needle-Art that 
abounds with edgings, insertions and motifs in different kinds of lace. 

These are just a few of the features of this remarkable needlework 
book, now on sale at the Butterick Pattern Department. Get your copy 
to-day, for there are many designs for your kind of fancy-work, and 
many others you’ll be sure to try, 

in 

N eedle-Art 
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The GIRL WHO 
HATED HER MOTHER 


As we grew away from little girlhood, and 
advanced from third to the dizzy heights of 
the seventh grade, there was a change in 
Ellie. She flung herself with devouring pas¬ 
sion into her books, and her report card was a 
constant reproach to the rest of us. She was, 
you see, having been denied normal affection, 
seeking for something to fill that empty space 
in her life. Never was there a more omnivor¬ 
ous bookworm. Like all the rest of us she 
was growing angular, leggy and tall, and her 
braid was turned under and pinned with a big 
shell pin, instead of dangling free with a bow 
of ribbon. Her clothes were always ex¬ 
quisite, but did not suit her—they were 
planned for the only type Mrs. Hardesty ad¬ 
mired, the fluffy doll. Sometimes I used to 
wonder if she still hated her mother, but as 
she had said nothing I rather forgot about it. 
Though we were still friends, we were no 
longer intimates. She lived, at that time, so 
much in the world of books that human 
beings had little real significanc for her. 

T5 UT as graduation day drew near, the inev- 
itable agitation over dress began again. 
An organdy with a little lace was considered a 
quite sufficient toilet for me to receive my 
diploma in. But presently a rumor got about 
that Ellie was to have silk—with little rose¬ 
buds! And ruffles of point d’esprit! And dear- 
knows-what besides. W 11, Ellie was to be 
valedictorian, so in a way it was fitting that 
her finery should outshine ours, but there was 
a good bit of comment. 

Judge then of our surprise and bewilder¬ 
ment when Ellie turned up at the graduating 
exercises in last year’s white linen, shrunken, 
badly ironed, a dreadful-looking dress. But 
after one glance at her face, we forgot her 
dress, for if ever a human being looked as 
though she had suffered the extreme of dis¬ 
tress and anguish it was Ellie Hardesty that 
night. Heart-break was in her eyes. There 
was on her cheek a livid bruise, and on her 
left wrist, where it protruded from that 
shrunken sleeve, another bruise, as if made 
by gripping fingers. 

Nevertheless she got up and read her essay 
fairly well, though now and then her voice 
wavered, and she was so white that I thought 
more than once that she was going to faint. 
I could see her father in the audience, but her 
mother was not with him and after the exer¬ 
cises they went off home and did not come 
to the reception at the hotel which followed. 

In a little town any happening of dramatic 
quality is inevitably known and gossiped 
about, and very shortly the whisperers were 
busy. The story ran that Ellie Hardesty had 
rebelled at wearing the graduating dress that 
her mother had slaved to make her, and that 
in the ensuing altercation she had struck her 
mother. Nothing was said about the bruises 
on Elbe’s cheek and wrist—Ellie was unap¬ 
preciative, ungrateful! She had never helped 
her mother! She hated sewing and house¬ 
work. She would read all day and half the 
night if she were permitted! “Poor Mrs. 
Hardesty!” For the unhappy, misunder¬ 
stood, desperate girl there was nothing but 
condemnation. 

Very soon Ellie went away, was “sent 
away” the whisperers said, to stay with Mr. 
Hardesty’s sister, that Aunt Jennie whose 
looks Mrs. Hardesty had execrated in my 
hearing so long ago. And our little town saw 
her no more. 

Then Fate took me away from my little 
town and drove the memory of tragic little 
Ellie Hardesty and her mother far from my 
mind. Not for ten years was that story re¬ 
called to me. And then—one day in a pro¬ 
saic street-car some one caught my sleeve. 
And some one said: “Why, Sophie Kerr! 
What are you doing here? Oh, how glad I 
am to see you.” 

“Ellie Hardesty.” Yes, the old Ellie, still 
square, dark, short-sighted, and snub-nosed. 
Plainly dressed, her arms loaded with pack¬ 
ages, her hat a little askew. But there was a 
new Ellie, a new and happy and radiant 
being at peace with the world. 

There were mutual exclamations, explana¬ 
tions. Nothing would do but I must come 
home with her for dinner. For she was mar¬ 
ried. And she had a baby. And I must see 
the baby and her home and her husband. 

“I’m so glad to see you,” she kept repeat¬ 
ing. “You never kne' / how dearly I loved 
you when we were children. You were the 



The 
Most 
Beautiful 
Complexion 

11 7/ A\ i 

is that of smooth, soft, clean 
skin, made so and kept so by 
vigorous health. A body kept 
internally clean and wholesome 
rewards with faultless skin and 
cheeks a-glow. 



FRUIT SALT 

(Derivative Compound) 

— first thing in the morning — 
helps in attaining and maintain¬ 
ing the matchless complexion 
of health. 

A little ENO, in water, makes 
a sparkling, pleasant health 
drink which sweetens the stom¬ 
ach, aids digestion. A larger 
amount gives the entire intesti¬ 
nal tract a thorough cleansing. 

For more than half a 
century, ENO has been 
bringing happy health 
to young and old. 

At all druggists 
$1.25 a large bottle 

Prepared only by 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., 
London, S. E. England 

Sales Agents: 

Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc . 
Neio York, Toronto, Sydney 
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Destroys 

Superfluous 


Hair & Roots it s off iccauru. it s out 


“ZIP is indeed the 
only actual hair 
destroyer.” 

Faithfully, 
cJMargaret Irving 

Rapid, harmless, pain- 
less, fragrant. Praised 
as the only effectual 
remedy for perman¬ 
ently destroying hair 
and roots. 

AT YOUR DEALER or 
direct by mail. Write 
for FREE Illustrated 
Book: “A Talk on 
Superfluous Hair.” Or 
call at my office to 
have FREE DEMON¬ 
STRATION. Avoid 
Imitations. 



SPECIALIST 3 

Dept. 12 562 Fifth Ave. 

Ent. on 46 St. (Miller Bldg J 
New York 


An Easy Way to 

Remove Dandru f 

If you want plenty of thick, beautiful 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get 
rid of dandruff, for it will starve your hair 
and ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a li 1 tie 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re¬ 
move every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of lie 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A tour- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 

The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

W/iy continue to 


Send for (free) illustrated 200-page book. It tells how 
Stammering and Stuttering can be quickly cured by 
the most Advanced Scientific Method in the world, 
Those who are unable to attend our Resident School 
may obtain our Standard Course for Qt" ( [ ]V 

Your inquiry will be kept confidential, i lUlllv k-' k 

THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 88 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mien. 
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cyMany secrets you will find 
revealed in the green box of 

Nadine Face Powder 

They are secrets which every 
woman would solve — secrets of 
personal charm. 

The secret of a rose-petal complex¬ 
ion NADINK’S own gift to woman¬ 
hood. 

The secret of lasting charm, charm 
which endures throughout the day. 

The secret of skin comfort—of re¬ 
freshing coolness, with never a hint 
of harm. 

To you, as to a million others, 
NADINE will reveal these inti¬ 
mate secrets. You can procure 
NADINE from your favorite toilet 
counter or by mail—60 cents. 

Send 4c. in stamps for postage on 
liberal sample in tint preferred. i 

1 NATIONAL TOILET CO., J 

Jh Department T, Qf 

Yi, Paris, Tenn , U. S. A. jOr 




JLeadinj 

Dealers 


WRITE 701- BOOKLET 


ffltwear 


Don’t Chase Dollars! 
EarnThem in Your Spare Time 

Mrs. Wilkins of Georgia made MOO in thirty 
minutes through her magazine subscription 
work; Mrs. Irene Walker of Georgia finan¬ 
cially manages her home; Mrs. O. H. Dunton of Ohio, 
although a busy physician’s wife, has built up a profit¬ 
able business of her own. And these are just a few 
of the many busy women who are making independent incomes 
through magazine subscription work. / 

The Same Opportunity Is Extended to You M^ anager - 

^ o y Staff Agencies 

as a special representative for the four popular Butterick ,v /p 7 , c D Division 
Magazines- The Delineator, The Designer, Everybody s Budding, New York 

Magazine and Adventure. No experience is necessary. Please send me, with- 

We will teach you how to start and cooperate with tic°u l lars b cfncerning yoL 

you at all times. All necessary supplies and infor- plan ; also a copy of “Turning 

mation will be sent you immediately on request Spare rime Into Cash - 

absolutely free of charge. Simply clip out the / Nnme . 

coupon at the right and mail it TO-DAY. / street . 

T City . state . 


Dr. LAWTON'S 
GUARANTEED 


Dr. Lawton 
Using Device 


FAT REDUCER 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 

WI LL , show reduction taking place in 11 days or money re¬ 
funded. The reducer (not electrical) reduces unsightly parts 
PJ or npny,.reducing only where you wish to lose and the Lawton 
Method Dissolves and Eliminates superfluous fat from the system. 
Easily followed directions do not require exercises, starving 
medicines or treatment; not only rids you of fat but improves 
appearance and general health. 

Brings Physical and Mental Vigor 
and enables you to regain and retain your normal weight Dr 
Lawton (shown in picture) reduced from 211 to 152 lbs • this re¬ 
ducer and genuine method have been the means whereby a great 
number of fat people through the United States and elsewhere have 
easily gotten rid of unhealthy, disfiguring fatty tissue, without dis¬ 
comfort. Any stout man or woman can obtain these results whether 
10 or A 00 pol J. nds . overweight, look better and feel better. The complete 
cost #5.00. Send for your reducer today. Remember it is guaranteed 
DR. THOMAS LAWTON, Dept. 217,120 West 70th St„ NewYork 


Flesh 
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Feet that are tired 
and sore from long 
hours of standing 
soon become rested 
and refreshed by 
gently nibbing them 
with Absorbine, Jr. 

A hot foot-bath containing 
a few drops of Absorbine, 
Jr., will have a delightfully 
soothing effect on weary 
feet at the close of a 
strenuous day. 

$1.25 a bottle at your drug¬ 
gist’s or postpaid.' A liberal 
trial bottle sent for 10c. 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 

233 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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one person in the world who seemed really to 
care anything about me.” 

She had a very plain little flat, but you 
could not enter it without knowing that hap¬ 
piness was there. Her husband came in 
presently, and I liked him. Between him 
and Ellie there was an understanding, beauti¬ 
ful affection. And the baby — to him I fell 
an instant victim. One of those children 
that you can take hold of without fear of 
breaking, his small sturdy compact body 
alive and vital in your hands. 

We had the simplest sort of dinner, but 
everything was delicious and the table was 
dainty. If Ellie had never helped her 
mother at housekeeping in her girlhood, she 
had at least learned the how of it since. 
After dinner I assisted in putting the baby to 
bed. Elbe’s husband had gone out—he was 
a doctor, with a practise among grateful but 
poor-paying patients. 

“I’m so glad you’re happy,” I said, with, I 
fear, my customary lack of tact. “You 
never seemed to be happy like the rest of us 
kids when you were little.” 

She looked up at me over her baby’s crib, 
and in her eyes there was a faint reminder of 
the dumb misery of her childhood. “Sophie,” 
she said gravely, “I think I was the most un¬ 
happy child that ever lived. Night after 
night I went to bed praying that I would die 
before morning. Morning after morning I 
used to wake and cry because I hadn’t died 
in the night. Do you remember my telling 
you that I hated my mother?” 

“I’ll never forget it.” 

She gently took hold of her baby’s hand. 
“Well, I did. She didn’t love me — I was a 
constant disappointment to her. She loved 
beauty, and the only way she knew to get it 
was by making pretty clothes for herself and 
for me. She so bitterly resented my being 
so homely, and looking so dreadful in the 
lovely things she made me. But it poisoned 
my whole childhood, and I hated her. She 
talked so much about how plain and fat I 
was that I came to feel that I was a sort of 
hideous monster. I wanted a mother like 
you other girls had, I wanted her to love me, 
and she, poor soul, couldn’t. And then our 
high-school commencement — she had worked 
for days to make me the most wonderful 
dress, and when I put it on I looked so ugly 
in it that — well, she told me exactly how it 
made her feel. I had thought it would make 
her a little proud of me, my being the valedic¬ 
torian, and all that. But no — she wanted 
beauty as eagerly as I wanted love, and noth¬ 
ing else would do for either of us. And I 
went crazy, I think. I struck at her, and she 
flung me off — her hand hit my face — on the- 
cheek. Do you remember the bruise on my 
cheek that night?” Yes, I remembered. 

“ A ND father ran in and held my wrists, 
- rv and I struggled like a wild thing. I 
called her names. All the hate that had been 
eating into my soul ever since my babyhood 
welled up and found expression. And I de¬ 
manded that I be let go away. I frightened 
her, I think. And my father, too. They 
thought I was crazy — and perhaps I was. 
They sent me away—and I kept on hating 
her. I couldn’t feel anything toward her but 
hate. Even when I was with people I liked, 
when I found work that I enjoyed, and all 
that, still, underneath there was always that 
bitter black hate of my mother. But now — 
it’s all gone. For I have come to see how 
wonderful, how beautiful it is, to live. And 
now — my baby! When my baby was born I 
had to stop hating my mother, I could not go 
on with it, I did not dare, even had I wished to. 

“For life is the great adventure, the sacred 
thing. An unhappy childhood—what does 
it matter now that I’ve outlived and out¬ 
grown it? That unbreakable fiber of her 
that made her demand personal beauty and 
nothing else changed and transmuted in me 
into a demand for the beauty of life, the 
beauty of love, the beauty of human contact 
—has made me win through to what I de¬ 
manded. It is lead turned into gold. And 
just the fact that this golden fulness of life is 
finally mine, and that I, in my turn, have 
transmitted it to another immortal soul — oh, 

I am so grateful to my mother, for she gave 
me, after all, the one divine gift.” 

And that is the end of the story of the girl 
who hated her mother, a story that she has 
turned into a song. 
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Streaked, Gray, or Becomingly Natural Hair? 

W OULD you knowingly, uselessly sacrifice your 
youth? Would you lose the companionship of 
men and women of your own age and become old 
before your time? Unnecessary—those secret hours of 
longing, when in the intimacy of your boudoir, you 
recall those days of your radiantly beautiful tresses. 

BROWNATONE 

Guaranteed harmless to hair, scalp or skin. Odorless 
and greaseless. Instantly tints streaky, gray, or bleached 
hair to its original color, whether raven black or 
any shade of brown. Will not rub off or wash out. 
Cannot be detected; easily applied at home in a few 
moments. A clean one bottle liquid. Sold everywhere 
at drug and toilet counters or direct—50c and $1.50. 
I wo colors: “Golden to Medium Brown” and “Dark 
Brown to Black.” 


y 


For a trial bottle with easy, 
complete directions, send 11c 
for postage, packing and war tax. 


THE KENTON PHARMACAL CO. 
752 Coppin Building, Covington, Ky. 

Canada Address: Windsor, Out. 






















































































































































W E ALL have our queer little streak 
of economy that usually doesn’t 
economize. A well-dressed woman 
who does her shopping on Fifth Avenue re¬ 
fused to pay fifty cents for a pattern with 
the Deltor because she was going to have a 
dressmaker come to the house to make the 
dress, and she wouldn’t need the Deltor. 

“How much material did you mean to get 
for the dress?” the saleswoman asked. 

“Five yards,” said the woman. 

“Of course,” said the saleswoman, “for 
you wouldn’t want your dressmaker to spend 
an hour or two planning a close layout.” 
She turned to the pattern with the Deltor. 
“If you use the Deltor,” she said, “you’ll 
only need three yards and five-eighths and 
the Deltor layout shows just how to do it, so 
you save all that material and the time your 
dressmaker would spend in planning any 
sort of a layout.” 

The customer thought for a minute. “If 
I save her time and a yard and three-eighths 
of expensive material, I’ll save over ten dol¬ 
lars. I guess it wouldn’t pay to save ten 
cents on the pattern.” 

A N ANGRY woman with grim determina- 
tion written on her face demanded im¬ 
mediate attention at a Butterick Pattern de¬ 
partment. 

“I particularly asked you,” she said,. “if 
the one and five-eighths yard for this child’s 
dress included the material for the pantees. 
You said it did. I got the material and I am 
one leg short. I’ll have to pay fifty-five 
cents for more and I expect to be compen¬ 
sated.” 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO SAY ABOUT THE DELTOR? 
HERE IS WHAT SOME WOMEN WOULD SAY TO US 



“Of course,” said the saleswoman, “if 
we were at fault. Did you use the Deltor 
layout?” 

“No,” said the woman. “I simply folded 
the material and laid the pattern pieces out 
one after the other.” 

“The Deltor shows you how you can place 
them to save that extra fifty-five cents’ 
worth of material,” said the saleswoman. 
“You’ll always find that your Deltor layout 
saves you money. You’ll save even more 
when you’re using expensive materials for 
your own clothes.” 


\/[OST women are shrewd shoppers, but 
-AH now and then they overreach them¬ 
selves. A Brooklyn woman went to . New 
York to buy some fine gingham at ninety- 
five cents a yard, for which she would have 
had to pay $1.25 a yard in Brooklyn. She 
bought material for three dresses, buying six 
yards of gingham for each dress, and con¬ 
gratulated herself that she had saved $5.40. 
She then went to buy her pattern and found 
that the one she wanted could be cut from 
five yards of material because it had the new 
Deltor layouts. “But I made a dress very 


like this last Summer, and it took six yards,” 
she said to the saleswoman. 

“Probably it did,” said the saleswoman, 
“for we didn’t have the Deltor last year. 
The Deltor layouts save material with cry 
pattern. If you had bought your pattern 
first, you would have saved nearly ti ,re< 
dollars’ worth of material in addition to v hai 
you saved on the price of the gingham.’ 

“I won’t make that mistake again,” ai( 
the woman. 

A WOMAN who had been looking a 
ready-made dresses and felt that shi 
could not afford them, came rather half 
heartedly to the pattern department un< 
selected a pattern. “If I can really ge i 
out of three and three-eighths yards,” sb 
said, “it will cost very little, but I kno v 
won’t like it. The things I make mj -el 
always look it. There is always somethin] 

I don’t know what to do with, and it 1; ok 
queer.” 

“You won’t have that trouble with thl 
patterns with the Deltor,” said the snlesl 
woman, “for the Deltor tells you how to :ivl 
all the little finishing touches that they nil 
Paris. They are very simple — it is ju-t I 
question of knowing where and whei tl 
use them.” 

The customer looked over the finis lii 
suggestions with deep interest. 

“These are fine,” she said, “it’s that ‘\Y ial 
do-I-do-with-this?’ business that has alval 
bothered me after I put a dress togeibl 
With this Deltor it would be easy to mal 
things that look just as if they had bej 
made for me by a good dressmaker.” 


CIMPLICITY in the present styles is a 
^ very misleading lady, for their un¬ 
studied, effortless look is really the result of 
the most careful calculation. In the matter 
of the choice of material alone it is an easy 
thing for a good dress to go wrong. Fabric 
this season is an intimate part of fashion, and 
the wrong material will totally destroy the 
effect of a . charming design. Take, . for 
example, the new draperies that fall into 
cascades with their perpetual movement 
and flutter. These dresses must be made in 
the soft, bodyless crepe silks. Make them 
in taffeta or satin and they become suddenly 
rigid, lose their motion and up-end themselves, 
thickening the figure and losing all grace. 

The old unhappy mistakes in choosing 
fabrics are no longer possible, for a list of 
the new, fashionable materials which the 
best Paris and New York dressmakers use 
for that particular style is given on the 
Butterick Pattern envelope. Any of these 
materials will give exactly the right “ex¬ 
pression” to the style. There will be suffi¬ 
cient body to them if they ar<? for a tailored 
style, the right softness combined with the 
right weight for a drapery that must fall in 
a certain way, or the absence of weight and 
body for a wide sleeve. The Butterick 
pattern is the only one in the world that 
gives this list to a woman with her pattern, 
supplying her when she does her shopping 
with advice on the right material that will 
give the right French look to her clothes. 


The Butterick Publishing Company. 

Gentlemen: I recently purchased several 
dress patterns for my daughter’s Autumn 
clothes, and also the materials, buying the 
amounts given on the pattern envelope. In 
housecleaning the Deltors for two of them 

were lost, No.-in the eighteen-year size, 

No.-, also in the eighteen-year size. I 

have tried for over half a day to put the pat¬ 
terns on the material, but I can not do it 
without the Deltor. Can you send me the 
Deltors? Otherwise I will have to buy three- 
quarters of a yard more serge for one dress 
and over a yard of crepe de Chine at $4.98 
a yard for the other. I enclose postage. 

Mrs. J. A. L. 

TT IS not surprising that you could not 
1 place the patterns on the material even 
after half a day’s work. Our expert cutters 
who have had years of training in economical 
cutting sometimes spend two days on a layout 
to reduce it to the least possible quantity. 
You see what the saving amounts to when 
you are using nice material—over five dollars 
in the case of your crepe de Chine. If it had 
been an expensive coat material, the saving 
would have been more. It is rarely less than 
forty or fifty cents, and often runs up to 
several dollars. We are sending the Deltors. 

The Butterick Publishing Company. 

Dear Mrs. Chalmers: Last Summer, 
tempted by what I had read about the 


MATTERS OF MOMENT TO THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN 

BY ELEANOR CHALMERS 
Sketches by Dartey 


piGURES and fashion 
always have a close 
connection, but this 
season there is such a 
marked change in the 
former that women 
who are not alive to it 
and have not taken the 
proper corset precau¬ 
tions are going to feel 
very much out of the 
picture. The old style 
of corsets that give a 
woman a decided waist¬ 
line with a hip curve be¬ 
low it are referred to 
scornfully in Paris as 
“those ancient stays.” 

The new corset is very 
low in the bust, with a 
wide, soft waist and the 
fewest possible bones, 
and those only at the 
back and front to hold the abdomen and 
back flat. At the side the figure should 
be soft and flexible, in fact the whole 


figure should be supple 
and as uncorseted in 
effect as possible. Only 
young girls with firm, 
strong muscles can 
leave off corsets alto¬ 
gether. Older women 
must achieve the un¬ 
corseted look through 
the medium of the right 
corset. In Paris the 
smartest women wear all¬ 
rubber corsets with no 
bust at all and a net bras¬ 
siere that holds the bust 
in its normal place but 
does not lift it nor give a 
rigid look to the figure. 
The present fashions de¬ 
mand a figure that is quite 
straight, as if it were the 
same size at bust, waist 
and hips, a soft, flexible 
figure like a very young girl’s. Any other 
type of figure looks old-fashioned and the 
smartest dress will look badly on it. 




Deltor, I made my first dress. I felt very 
timid about it, for I know nothing about 
dressmaking, though I am a neat sewer. 
I made a very pretty dress of fine cotton 
voile by pattern 3068. I had no trouble 
at all, for I simply followed the pictures 
in cutting and putting it together. Voile, of 
course, is very easy to sew on, and I wonder 
if I would be equally successful if I tried the 
same dress in serge, using rows of braid in 
place of the tucks. Do you think I would 
be safe in undertaking it? 

Mrs. R. D. 

r THE present styles are so simple that you 
J would have no difficulty with any of 
them in any materials if you have the Deltor 


to show you what to do at each step. I 
would not, however, advise you to use No. 
3068 for serge. This dress was especially 
designed for soft materials and has more ease 
in it at certain places than is needed for the 
wool material where such fulness would be 
clumsy. If you look at the list of materials 
given on the pattern envelope, you will see 
that serge is not mentioned. All the pat¬ 
terns with the Deltor have these lists of 
materials showing what materials are suit¬ 
able for the designs. You can rely on the 
lists absolutely. Choose another pattern that is 
suitable for serge. You will save more than 
the price of the pattern on the smaller 
quantity of material that you will have to 
buy and you will have a smartly cut frock 


TT IS to be hoped that Western f as!- ioi 
will never reach the Eastern h ire 




never 

where embonpoint is at a premium, an< t 
more there is to a beauty the more bear til 
she is reckoned. Styles to-day are based 
the straight, slim figure, so that the worn; 
who is slender has few problems. It is n 
fashionable to-day to be thin, for bones gr 
a hard, bumpy, angular look when ever 
thing is .intended to be very soft 
flexible. 

If a woman is thin, she must choo t 
easiest of the new styles to hide her ihi 
ness and avoid those that outline her ngf 
larity and materials that cling to it. 
long body or a straight, narrow coat \\ 
sometimes give her a flat, lanky look 1 
can be done away with in many can 
blousing the dress or coat a trifle with 
string belt. 

The large woman can not get rid ol 
size, but she can choose styles that minimi 
it. 

Side draperies that add to one’s tdl 
stiff materials that stand away from t! 
figure, the fatal temptation of tight corse 
and fitted clothes, bright colors and larj 
designs, short dresses and full skirts have 
enlarging effect and should be relinquish 
for long lines in tunics and surplice cl in| 
long narrow vests in a not too marke co 
trast with the dress, and the straight! 
figure that one can accomplish by means 
the new corset. 


instead of one that would be cluimy ai 
not quite in the note. 


\Irs. Eleanor Chalmers, 

Care of The Delineator. 
dy Dear Mrs. Chalmers: I have Cwi 
nade many of my own dresses and fin 1 tl 
.he new Deltor is a great help to in 1 
mu think I would be able to make f su 
don’t know anything about tailori; g 
fiought perhaps with the Deltor 1 W‘ ild 
dong all right. Miss E. 1 h 


f 


( 


. 


Y/ITII the Deltor you will have no di 
'' culty — if you have the right siz o 


ittern. A wrong size means unne 
tting that adds to your work, is diffi ult 
a amateur and might hurt the coat i 
le coat pattern by your bust measur ta 
ver a nice-fitting dress or waist n o' 
coat. The bust measure should b ta 
nder the arms and over the fullest part 
le bust with the tape measure held ea. 
ut not snugly. Don’t buy a larger! 
lan you would for a waist or dr 
he pattern makes just the rigl f 
ision for the clothes worn urn ' ^ 
. coat pattern in the thirty-six t 
ts a thirty-six-inch bust figure, ti 
dy on the size you buy in rea* 
lothes, for sometimes they run -e 
nail. It only takes a minute to 
jred and the right size saves mat ‘ 
r ork. 
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PARIS CONSIDERS AUTUMN 
OF THE NEW 


MODES IN THE LIGHT 
AUTUMN MATERIALS 


BY ELEANOR CHALMERS 


ARIS, or at least the Paris of 
the great world, in its short, 
white dresses and its long, wide 
sleeves is not in Paris at the 
resent writing, but at Deauville and 
h tint Malo and Dieppe. In the city 
Itself the Paris dressmakers are busy 
‘‘l iowing their new collections for the 
Jail, and a few of them will tell you 
I th owlish wisdom what the Pari- 
|ienne will wear this coming year— 
imed corsets that recall the narrow, 
minted bodices of the days of Louis 
MV. , long dresses that reach the ankle, 
j lid full skirts that bring a sudden 
a , ft ight of maturity upon the slim, young 




Photograph from Underwood & Underwood 


Lure women have grown to love. 


LIT if such prophecies depress you, 
take the train back to Deauville and 
t 1 e Channel coast, through Normandy 
1 §ith its meadows still gay with field 
lowers, past its charming farmhouses, 
li non-pink latticed with sky - blue, 
ilory-yellow under brown-black, straw- 
tl atched roofs. Ask the Parisienne 
■in n she will put on corsets and long 
si iris. She will laugh light-heartedly 
lid cross outrageous knees that show 
J m legs in the pale, flesh-brown of her 
Ivorite stockings, and shrug young, 

■ndisciplined shoulders that refuse to 
Ic ! rammeled by boned and fitted 
qLthes. For the key-notes of the pres- 
ei t fashion are freedom and youth, the 
leedom of the simplest, easiest type of 
It s, the youth of an adolescent figure that looks as if 
tpere were not a bone in its soft, supple frame. 

understand the present Irench fashions one must 
|iov. something of the present French life with its neces- 
|t for restricted expenditures and its dance madness 
f 11 its mad dances. One can not dance the present 
M fnccs in long skirts and a stately type of dress. Paris 
: cl iy s > m otors, dances and plays tennis as it never 
'W 1 ';>efore, impelled perhaps by some law of nature 
is working to build up a better, hardier race to 
MP 1 -ce the wastage of war. For its new activities it must 
P e a simple, unhampering type of dress. For its re- 
1 income it must have clothes that are as inexpen- 
i :ia possible. Labor is dear, so the new fashions are 
>i \ ith as little work as need be. Materials are costly 


MOLYNEUX USES THE SPANISH SHAWL AS A FRENCH EVENING WRAP 
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that st yles are curtailed in length and breadth. The 
iris world to-day has not the money to spend on wide, 
Irecpmg fashions, nor is it in the mood to accept a style 
"-"Ss that would not only make it look settled and 
■ Jatme but would actually force upon it the quieter, less 
d fttive life of middle-age. 


L - new materials are so few in number, and so little 
ol them serves to go the brief way of the present 
I fashions that one is tempted to dismiss the sub- 
P m a dozen words—gray woolen for the tailored suit, 
elours for the Autumn wrap, blue serge and black 
_ uocain crepe for day dresses, colored crepes for 
ftncmg frocks. 

ii i i axis the classical tailor-made costume with its flared 
r. |! te d jacket and short narrow skirt is almost always 
P e ol some shade of gray wool cloth from light gray to 
letal. All the color goes into the accessories, the 
it, rather wide-brimmed hat of white, green, yellow, scar- 
f. or nauve felt, the boutonnieres, the foulard handker- 
Uet ;in S in g Lorn the pocket on the right hip, the blouse 
waistcoat of Italian silk, crepe de Chine or brocade or 
,, 1 e P'Que embroidered in colored thread. Americans 
use the classical tailored suit for walking, shopping, 
|C "; S ra Y mixtures, tweeds, homespun, wool ratine, 
wy wrge or black or blue wool poplin,'twills or tricotine 
eu >ound with black braid, but the really popu- 
ta sored suit for the Autumn will be the one with the 
1 freight, narrow coat worn without a belt or with 
1 with the short, narrow skirt. These suits are 
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made in light-weight velours de laine, wool poplin, twills, 
serge, homespun, tweeds and tricotine in beige or dark- 
blue, black or brown. For a more elegant type of suit the 
narrow skirt is retained, but the jacket has a softer, more 
fanciful cut, and is made of duvetyn, the new duvet de 
laine, velours de laine and velvet, the latter usually 
trimmed with fur or braid. 

AMERICANS will vary not only the type of the tailored 
1 suit but its monotony by the use of the one-piece 
dress. The chemise style is worn almost altogether, very 
straight and with the waistline resting just on the hips. It 
is sometimes made with panels, plaits or vest fronts. The 
chemise style is not obligatory and many women prefer 
the redingote for the street or a dress with a long, draped 
waist and a straight or circular skirt. The high neck is 
used in some of these dresses and the long sleeve in all of 
them, either the long, wide sleeve or the close-fitting 
sleeve to the wrist. These dresses are made principally 
of navy serge, or of navy, black, gray or biege twills, 
broadcloth, duvetyn, duvet de laine, black-and-white or 
colored checks, plaids and striped wools. The plain col¬ 
ored wool dresses are trimmed more frequently with 
braid than with anything else—flat silk braid,'metal- 
braid, soutache and fancy braids that have no special 
name,and with cord covered with the dress material. 
Cut trimmings are smart on fabrics like broadcloth and 
duvetyn that will not fray. Embroidery is newest in self¬ 
color, or in metallic threads, though some colored 
embroidery is also used. Paris pays a good deal of 
attention to buttons, heavy cord girdles, the new 
girdle-belts .of metal or gallilith to pipings and bindings 
and bright-colored facings. 

Afternoon dresses are made on the same very sim¬ 
ple narrow lines, but with the effect of more movement 
and greater ease given by panels, apron overskirts and 
the new side draperies which are simply straight pieces 
of material sewed at one edge and allowed to fall in an 
irregular cascade. It is a type of dress made fashion¬ 
able bv Vionnet, a new house that promises to rival 
Callot in Parisian elegance. These dresses are made 
without the least trimming except the picot edging on 
their draperies, sleeves, etc., and are worn with the 
narrowest of tie girdles of the dress material or with cut 
steel or gallilith belts. They are made almost al- 


cloth for the 
wide sleeves 


together in the silk crepe, —Maro- 
■ cain, Canton, crepe de Chine and the 
dull side of crepe meteor. Satin and 
charmeuse are seen occasionally and taf¬ 
feta almost never, except for the Lan¬ 
vin style of dress with the fitted bodice 
and full skirt. Velvet will be used for 
dresses with the sleeves and draperies 
of Georgette or chiffon. The neck is 
almost always open and collarless, the 
sleeve either quite short or long and 
decidedly wide. 

TT IS becoming more and more 
customary to have a wrap either 
matching or closely related to the 
dress with which it is worn. Street 
dresses, for example, are often made in 
a combination of plain and check ma¬ 
terial with a cape of one of the two 
materials or sometimes of both of 
them—one in the collar, the other in 
the cape itself. You even see suits with 
a cape to match, rather a short cape 
usually. Chanel makes a straight, 
narrow-looking, unbelted coat and lines 
it with the same silk used in the dress. 
The wrap can be of the same color as 
the dress, but in wool, velvet or plush. 
Black, gray and beige can be used over 
almost any dress. Duvetyn, duvet 
de laine, velours, velours de laine and 
thick, soft-pile fabrics, plush, satins 
and very heavy silk crepe are used for 
the more elegant coat wraps, and vel¬ 
vet, velours de laine, plush and broad- 
capes. Jenny is making new coats with 
and straight skirts in very wonderful 
colors — deep apricot in the body with a warm wood- 
brown in the lower part, beige with jade-green, sand, 
beige or string color with dark-blue. The straight 
coat is worn without a belt as Chanel makes it, 
or bloused a trifle with a narrow tie girdle. The new 
coat that Bernard and Linker are making flares from 
the hip to the hem and there is another circular coat with 
the ripple running to the shoulders. Bernard trims his 
coats with self-colored embroidery or braid and with fur 
or fur-cloth worked into motifs with their centers of 
metal-thread embroidery or braid. 

"COR practical wraps Paris uses the cape and America 
1 the top-coat of chinchilla, wool ratine, homespun, 
tweeds, double-faced materials, camel’s-hair cloth and 
camel’s-hair mixtures. 

Evening wraps of velvet or plush for the Autumn will 
be of the cape or the wrap-coat order — the latter will 
be made of satin with plush or velvet, of white plush, 
velvet or satin with black. Duvetyn and broadcloth will 
be used in evening colors, especially by young girls, and 
the handsome metal brocades by older women. 

Evening dresses are scarcely to be distinguished from 
afternoon dresses except by their color. They are made 
on the simplest of the straight lines with the Vionnet 
draperies, very little sleeve and a moderately low decolle- 
tage. They are absolutely untrimmed except for their 
picot edging with nothing to break the color of the silk 
crepe of which they are made, for thev are usually of 
crepe Marocain, crepe de Chine, Canton crepe or the 
crepe side of crepe meteor. 

The newest evening color is jade green, though these 
dresses are much used in white, black, hydrangea blue, 
lemon and scarlet. The straight chemise dress is also 
used for Georgette crepe entirely covered with beading 
for brocade, and for the silk crepe dresses trimmed with 
fringe, usually in all black or all white. The beaded 
dresses are made in white with crystal or silver beads, 
in black with steel or jet, in mauve, soft blue or flesh-color 
with silver or crystal. Satin is used for the few draped 
dresses that are worn by older women, and taffeta and 
lace for the quaint frocks that Lanvin makes with fitted 
bodices, round necks and full skirts. 

































PARIS MAKES T O - D AY THE THINGS THE 
P ARISIENNE WILL WEAR TO-MORROW 

Sketches by Sou lie 


Tulle is one of the materials 
that, somewhat surprisingly, 
will take a polish. Madeleine 
et Madeleine use waxed net for 
a dinner gown, placing fulness 
where they believe it will next 
appear, in the knee - length 
flounces of black lace 


Jemiy’s version of the classical 
tailor-made suit dares greatly 
in the matter of its wide sleeve 
and even wider cuff. The 
jacket follows the figure, the 
skirt is narrow, short and 
straight, and the material is the 
new taupe-colored wool ratine 






issi 



The very elegant costume to-day is 
the cape and gown en suite. Beer 
uses yellow duvetyn for them both, 
embroidered heavily in white and 
trimmed with deep white fringe 


Two colors are better than one for 
the cut trinnnings used on so many 
of the new models. Martial et Ar- 
mand line sand-colored cashmere 
with old blue duvetyn and cut the 
cashmere away in fan-light motifs, 
revealing the blue lining underneath 
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Like prohibition, the waistline 
to-day means something on the 
hip. In a dress designed by 
Mme. Havet of Agnes it is in¬ 
dicated by a soft girdle and 
a great flozoer of navy blue 
waxed leather on a straight 
dress of gray crepe embroi¬ 
dered with rows of insertion 


In many of the Autumn dresses 
braid takes the place of em¬ 
broidery, as on the full tunic 
of a costume by Worth, knee- 
deep in white soutache on black 
velvet. White chiffon lines 
the tunic and the white girdle 
ends in pearls 



I l ’ lv> 1 10 re introduced sleeves to society and in a form 
<eatest possible width and length, abandons them 
i« J ^ : in an evening gown of black velvet edged with 
irt| eril >i/ie, and with one of her famous metal girdles 


However simple the Parisienne may be in her dress, she 
goes in great state and elegance in her evening wraps. 
Here Martial et Armand have draped sapphire chiffon 
velvet below a band of blue-and-gold embroidery 


]l ‘ : LINEATOR, September, 


Paris condones such irregularities in the 
life of fashion as the uneven line of the 
hem, which nowadays is often longer at 
the sides than at the front and back, as in 
the case of “Petite Bretonne,” a dress of 
black wool repp made by Premet and em¬ 
broidered in steel and yellow Kasha wool 
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BLOUSED, DRAPED AND FITTED ARE THE LINES OF THE WAIST WHILE SKIRTS OF FROCKS ARE STRAIGHT OR FLARE 


3236 — 3025 — 10912 — The draped evening bodice which ends 
in a huge hip sash is very effective when combined with a skirt 
of a transparent material. The waist has a brench body 
lining and the straight skirt is cut in one piece. Use a satin, 
charmeuse, taffeta velvet, metal-cloth or brocade bodice with 
Georgette sleeves and skirt; or omit the sleeves and have the 
dress of satin. The all-over beading design weighs down the 
chiffon skirt in a very pretty way. Flower motifs are used on 
a scroll-like background. 

For 36 bust, 38 hip \% yard crepe meteor 40 inches wide, 
2N yards chiffon 40 inches wide. Lower edge 58 inches. 

The waist, 3236, is pretty for ladies 32 to 44 bust; the skirt, 
3025, is good for ladies 35 to 45 hip. 

3266—3198 —The graceful side drapery of the skirt is par¬ 
ticularly lovely combined with the softly draped waist which 
suggests the lengthened line. The waist can be made over a 
blouse body lining and the two-pieced skirt is finished a little 
above the normal line. Use Canton crepe, crepe de Chine or 
crepe meteor; or make the dress of charmeuse, taffeta or velvet 
with side draperies of Georgette, chiffon, silk voile or lace. 
Lower edge yard. 

A 36 bust and 38 hip require 4% yards of silk crepe 40 inches 
wide. 

The waist, 3266, is very becoming to ladies 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure; the skirt, 3198, is very pretty for ladies 35 to 
47H inches hip measure. 

3206 — 2655 — A most attractive line is achieved by combining 
a tunic that is open in front with one of the new, softly draped, 
slip-over waists. The waist can be made with a blouse body 
lining that can be finished in camisole style, and is worn over 
the skirt in the new lengthened effect. The straight tunic has 
a drop skirt beneath. Use crepe meteor, satin, crepe de Chine, 
chiffon velvet or serge. Serge can be used over satin, and a 
dress of satin can have a Georgette, silk voile or lace tunic. 
Lower edge 54 inches. 

A 36 bust and 38 hip require 4U ya^ds of charmeuse 40 
inches wide. 

The waist, 3206, is good for ladies 32 to 44 bust; the skirt, 
2655, is smart for ladies 35 to 52 hip. 


3257 — 10893 — For the woman who wants something different 
in this season of soft, long-waisted effects there is the fitted 
waist, the pointed outline of which emphasizes so prettily the 
fulness of the tunic beneath. The straight skirt and waist are 
joined at the normal line and the dress has a French body 
lining. Use Canton crepe, crepe meteor, crepe satin, crepe 
de Chine or taffeta. The large conventionalized flowers are 
arranged at the knee in a band-like trimming. The design can 
be applied or worked in satin-stitch combined with one-stitch. 

A 36 bust requires 3 pi yards of taffeta 36 inches wide, % yard 
of contrasting taffeta 36 inches wide. The lower edge measures 
54 inches. 

This dress is pretty for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 

3263 — 10914 —A very charming bib line which carries out the 
apron effect of the front and back tunics distinguishes a simple 
Autumn frock. The straight skirt and tunics are sewed to the 
waist at the low waistline. A dress of this type can have a 
long body lining which can be finished in camisole style. Use 
crepe-back satin, Canton crepe, crepe meteor, crepe de Chine, 
charmeuse or taffeta alone or in two colors; or combine crepe- 
back satin, charmeuse, taffeta and velvet with lace, Georgette, 
silk voile or chiffon. The all-over design is made up of many 
circle-like motifs. They are worked in one-stitch embroidery 
which is very simple to do. Lower edge 54 inches. 

A 36 bust requires 4% yards of silk crepe 40 inches wide. 

This dress is suitable for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 

3231 — In this heavily fringed frock one discovers the way the 
French retain the youthful line by indulging their fondness for 
softness. The dress has both a front and back tunic and the 
drop skirt beneath is sewed to the waist at the fashionable 
low line. The dress can be worn either bloused or drawn 
down and the use of the blouse body lining is optional. Creper 
back satin, Canton crepe, charmeuse and taffeta can be used 
all in one color or in two colors. The dress can also be made 
of twills, serge, tricotine, velvet or checks. These latter mate¬ 
rials could be combined with satin. 

A 36 bust requires 4% yards of Canton crepe 40 inches wide. 
Lower edge 54 inches. 

This dress is smart for ladies 32 to 46 bust. 

Other views of these garments are shown on page 79 
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3265 — 10895 —There are Russian closings and Russian closing 
as this outline with the new twist shows. It is a very distim th 
line for a simple, long-waisted frock. The dress can be wd 
bloused or drawn down. Beneath the straight tunic there is 
drop skirt, and a long body lining can be used. Canton < rep 
crepe satin, crepe meteor, charmeuse, crepe de Chine, t; net 
and satin are smart alone or with the drop skirt in contra t; ( 
you could use serge alone or with a drop skirt of satin. The larj 
flower motifs make a very charming trimming. This convej 
tional design could be worked out in French-knot embro ier 
combined with one-stitch. Lower edge 54 inches. 

A 36 bust requires 4 l /f yards of crepe de Chine 40 inches svid 

This dress is pretty for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 

3261 — 10917 — A high collar, long draped body and full ngl 
plain sleeve are the last word in smartness for Autumn tra 
wear. This slender-lined model closes on the left should r ai 
underneath the arm, and the straight skirt is finished wi lit! 
waistline a little higher than normal. The use of the Ion 
body lining is optional. Twills, tricotine, serge, Canton rep 
crepe satin, crepe meteor, crepe de Chine, charmeuse, |:e 
and velvet can be used. The large embroidered mot is a 
very new. They can be worked up in contrast to the dress' 
satin-stitch, outline or chain-stitch embroidery. 

A 36 bust requires 2R> yards of cloth 54 inches wide, doff 
edge \% yard. 

This dress is smart for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 

3230 —Paris never misses an opportunity to mark the 1 
outline with something unusual in trimming. This s'raigl 
shoulder to hem line is particularly smart when _ co bin* 
with the high collar which promises to be very fashion; 
the coming season. The dress can be worn softly blou- 
can be drawn down, and a long blouse body lining can 1 ' f 

The skirt is straight and it is sewed to the waist at the ! 
Dresses of this simple but new type can be made ot , rt f 
back satin, Canton crepe, crepe de Chine, charmeuse ^a 
velvet, twilis, serge or tricotine. 

A 36 bust requires 2% yards of tricot'ine 54 inches 
Lower edge yard. 

This dress is becoming to ladies 32 to 44 bust. 
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Dress 3263 
Embroidery 
design 10914 


Dress 3261 
Embroidery 
design 10917 
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Other views of these garments are shown on page 79 
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Dress 3257 
1 mbroidery design 10893 


Dress 3265 
Embroidery design 10895 


Dress 3230 


Dress 3231 






























































































Other views of these garments are shown on page 79 
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Dress 3278 
Baij design 10915 


Dress 3269 


Dress 3242 


7 r DRESSES AND AFTERNOON FROCKS HOLD MUCH THAT IS OF INTEREST WITHIN THEIR SLENDER STRAIGHT LINES 


| 10915— A departure from the general un of Autumn 
fet rocks is this very simple, soft model made with a most 
fcctk e vestee and broad soft sash. The dress closes under • 
In the arm and it can have a long body lining. The two- 

I skirt and waist are joined at the low waistline. It is a 

II tty dress for Canton crepe, crepe meteor, crepe satin, 
le Chine, satin, taffeta, serge and velvet. The fabric 

ft bag is a smart acquisition to the costume. The shape is 
I an< ' ft is made with a round top and embroidered with 

Ik’ bust requires 3^g yards of serge 48 inches wide, % yard 
Ik . i pe 40 inches wide. Lower edge 2pg yards, 
pis dress is pretty for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 

1“ (!rie can readily see why the present vogue of the soft 
r° charms the Parisienne, for in this delightfully simple 
liver trock it is the most attractive note. The dress closes 
I 1 kit side and has the jumper-like arrangement of the 
K made of the darned lace like the tunic. Both the drop 
1 kmic have straight lower edges and are joined to 
' at the low line. The use of the long body lining 
n t> e cu t in camisole style is optional. Use crepe de 
l e ’ canton crepe, etc., or combine a lace or Georgette 
| and tunic with a crepe de Chine waist and skirt 
| ’ bust requires 2% yards of lace 40 inches wide, 2% inches 
f. r , c Chine 40 inches wide. Lower edge 50*^ inches. 

I h dress is pretty for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 

r ' , unusual type of redingote is seen in this new frock, 
ower part of the redingote is straight and gathered to the 
IdC a body at a rather low line. The straight skirt, 
I lir ' • ° eneat R is finished at the normal waistline and a 

■ ! Pig ls used. The surp ]j ce c i os i n g adds a very smart 
■ me to the simple body. Twills, tricotine and 

Bdid u U ? ed al ? ne or with . a satin skirt - Tt is also a 

■ : > le ‘ or crepe-back satin, Canton crepe, crepe de 

■:; r(, P e meteor, charmeuse, or taffeta. 

■ nf , 1 re 0 u jres_2 5 ^ yards of serge 54 inches wide and Vo 
Hchi nnC inches wide. The lower edge measures 

■>s dress is smart for ladies 32 to 4S bust. 
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3238 The tailored street frock is an indispensable item in the 
Autumn wardrobe. The new long-bodied fashions are par¬ 
ticularly smart because, though they are simple, they give an 
interesting turn to a familiar style. ' A new model has the un¬ 
broken panel line in front and back and the long body, with a 
group of plaits below, at either side. The dress slips on over 
the head and it can have a blouse body lining. Use twills, 
tricotine, serge, homespun, satin, taffeta, crepe meteor or 
crepe de Chine. Tricotine can be combined with satin. 

36 bust requires 2 3 4 yards of serge 54 inches wide, % yard of 
brushed wool 18 inches wide. Lower edge 2 Vi yards. 

This dress is smart for ladies 32 to 46 bust; it is also good for 
misses. 


3228 10917 —The French sometimes make the redingote the 
same length as the slip beneath and at other times make it 
shorter. I n either case it has the effect of a coat. The slip is 
two-pieced.. Use twills, tricotine, serge, homespun and check, 
plaid or striped wool alone or over satin. A sitin, charmeuse 
and taffeta dress can be all of one color or of two contrasting 
colors. The conventional embroidery design makes a very 
effective spot of color. It is worked in satin-stitch in silk the 
shade of the tricotine redingote. 

36 bust requires 2V 8 yards of tricotine 54 inches wide, 2% 
yards of satin 36 inches wide. Lower edge 1 V yard. 

. This dr ess is pretty for ladies 32 to 48 bust; it is also becom¬ 
ing to misses. 

3244 — 10914 An irresistibly smart version of the one-piece 
slip-over frock has a detachable vestee with a convertible col¬ 
lar. The use of the blouse body lining is optional. Twills, 
serge, tricotine, gabardine, homespun, checks, plaids, stripes 
and wool jersey are smart, suitable materials to use for the 
dress and the vestee can be made of pongee, satin, organdy, 
eyelet embroidery, pique and linen. The scroll-like all-over 
design is very rich in effect. It works up simply in one-stitch 
embroidery or bugle beads. 

36 bust requires 2 s g yards of serge 54 inches wide, 1 yard of 
flannel 36 inches wide. Lower edge 1 Vi yard. 

This dress is becoming to ladies 32 to 46 bust: it is also smart 
for misses. 

Other views of these designs are shown on page 79 
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3248 — 10806 — Paris combines some of her best fashion forces 
when she uses the Russian closing, high collar and long body 
line in one frock. "This type of dress is particularly Smart for 
street wear for Autumn. I he lower part is three-pieced and 
the use of the blouse body lining is optional. Use twills, 
serge, tricotine, charmeuse, satin or taffeta; or combine Can¬ 
ton crepe and satin with plaid wool or velvet; or use satin 
or taffeta with tricotine, serge or twills. The band of em¬ 
broidery in scroll design marks the Russian closing, it can 
be worked in satin-stitch or outline embroidery. 

36bust requires 1 N yard tricotine 54 inches wide, 1 Vr yard of 
contrasting tricotine 54 inches wide. Lower edge 54K inches. 

This dress is good for ladies 32 to 46 bust. 

3246 — The center-front closing that reaches from collar to 
hem adds a note of distinction to the one-piece tailored dress. 
This front closing is very new and suggests many possibilities 
for simple button trimmings of various kinds. The fashionable 
high collar would be very smart with this tvpe of dress and a 
blouse body lining can be used. Twills, tricotine, homespun, 
serge, checks, plaids, stripes, wool jersey, satin, charmeuse, 
taffeta and velvet are the materials to use. 

36 bust requires 2 1 4 yards of striped serge 54 inches wide, 
“U y ar ds of brushed wool 12 inches wide. Lower edge 54 
inches. 

This dress is smart for ladies 32 to 44 bust; it is also good for 
misses. 


3^159 An out-of-the-ordinary variation of the long body line 
appears in this very smart street frock where the joining line 
of the straight lower part and body takes a deep scallop-like 
curve over each hip. This dress can be made over a blouse 
body lining. The vestee is a becoming, brightening touch and 
is very youthful when made with the flat collar and almost high 
neck. Use twills, serge, tricotine, checks, charmeuse, satin or 
taffeta. Canton crepe can be combined with plaid or check 
wool and velvet, or satin or taffeta can be used with tricotine 
serge or twills. Lower edge 1 % yard. 

36 bust requires 1% yards of novelty checked woolens 54 
inches wide, M yard of flannel 36 inches wide. 

This dress is suitable for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 
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Dress 3280 
Braiding design 10771 



LONG-BODY AND ONE-PIECE STYLES ARE SMART FOR AUTUMN 


3215 — 10828 — A smart version of the long-body style is seen 
in this slip-over dress where the long body is used only at the 
front and back. The dress closes on the shoulders and the use 
of the blouse body lining is optional. Use tricotine, gabardine, 
serge, and soft twills alone or with satin or taffeta; or use velvet 
or checks alone or combined with satin or taffeta; Canton crepe, 
crepe satin, crepe meteor, crepe de Chine and taffeta can be 
used alone or in contrast. The conventionalized rose motifs 
are worked in satin-stitch on a background of one-stitch. 
They are in contrast to the dress. 

A 36 bust requires % yard of satin 36 inches wide, 2y s yards 
of serge 54 inches wide. Lower edge 2% yards. 

This dress is smart for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 


ii 


3193 —The bosom effect rightfully comes to the fr 
Autumn fashions and adds a very interesting line to the im 
one-piece dress. This model slips on over the head anc 1 
be made with or without a blouse body lining. It is a sp'er 
style for tricotine, serge, soft twills, homespuns, checks, p« 
or stripes. It could also be made of such materials a:- ~al_ 
taffeta, charmeuse or velvet. These straight-lined frocks 
very fashionable for street wear for Autumn. 

A 36 bust requires 2l{ yards of velours de laine 54 nr 
wide, % yard of silk crepe 40 inches wide. Lower edge 

inches. . , 

'Phis dress is good for ladies 32 to 44 bust; it is also smart J 

misses. 


3280 — 10771 — The continuation of the skirt up on the con¬ 
trasting long body of this frock is very attractive in effect. 
The dress slips on over the head and the lower part is straight. 
You can use a blouse body lining or not, just as you prefer. 
Use crepe-back satin, Canton crepe, crepe de Chine, char¬ 
meuse, satin or taffeta alone or in two colors; or make the dress 
of twills, serge and tricotine alone or with satin or taffeta; or 
use velvet with Canton crepe. The conventionalized motifs 
are in scroll effect. This type of design is very effective done 

in braiding. . 

A 36 bust requires 2Ls yards of serge 45 inches wide lpg yard 
of satin 36 inches wide. Lower edge 2 yards. 

This dress is good for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 




3186 — 10857 — One might say that the heights of snwrtJ 
are attained when the new Russian closing starts at 
and ascends to the fashionable high collar. A simp , 
piece dress of this type makes an unusually good <>o 
street costume for Autumn. It can have a blouse bo<L - 1 
Use twills, tricotine, serge, wool jersey, plaids. ' 1 
stripes; or satin, charmeuse, taffeta or velvet. ' lu ‘ ' 
embroidery which marks the closing is worked in cor •' 
the dress.' One-stitch and outline embroidery arc ettcUi' 
combined in this design. Lower edge 54J/£ inches. 

A 36 bust requires 3 yards of tricotine 54 inches wr 

This dress is smart for ladies 32 to 44 bust; it is also 
ing to misses. 


Dress 3253 


3253 — In this season of straight-lined street frocks Paris 
tempts one to wander from the usual path with a new model 
that has an irresistible smartness in its easy, circular flare. 
The circular skirt is four-pieced and finished at the normal 
waistline and the attractively draped body suggests the long 
line. There is a blouse body lining. Use twills, tricotine, 
serge, gabardine, satin, charmeuse, taffeta or velvet. Flat 
braid makes a verv new, effective trimming. 

A 36 bust requires 2 5 /g yards of gabardine 54 inches wide, 
% yard of satin 36 inches wide. The lower edge measures 
2V£ yards. 

This dress is suitable for ladies who measure from 32 to 46 
inches bust. 


3240 — A pointed vestee unusual in its length makes a v 7 
tinctive costume of an otherwise simple one-pis ‘ > ac 
This type of dress is very fashionable for street wear < 1 j- 

Fall and it proves practical as well as smart. Ihc m 

a little below the normal line at the back and the u- 
blouse body lining is optional. The dress could be 1 
twills, serge, tricotine, gabardine, homespun, check P 
stripes, satin, taffeta or velvet. , , 

A 36 bust requires 2K yards of striped serge o4 in< 

Y yard of flannel 36 inches wide. The lower edge i- <■ 
yard. 


This dress i 
misses. 


; smart for ladies 32 to 46 bust; it is al 1 1 
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Dress 3282 
Braiding design 
10706 



Dress 3188 
Beading design 
10880 


THE TAILORED NOTE IN SUIT, COAT AND FROCK 




8- 10706—Every complete wardrobe has its one-piece 
>c , for they are so smart and so very useful. A particularly 
cibming way of making this type of dress is in slip-over fash- 
» Kyith the slight fulness under each arm taken care of by 
:' in e r . The dress has a convertible collar, which can be 
P cl °sed high in the fashionable way, and it can be made 
a blouse body lining. Use twills, tricotine, homespun, 
gabardine, checks, plaids, stripes, wool jersey, satin, 
ni( ’ use > taffeta or velvet. The conventional motifs set in 
eallop are very effective. They work up quickly in 
ling, couching, chain-stitch or outline embroidery. 

Bust requires 2H yards of tricotine 54 inches widcjN yard 
• e . nanneU3f> inches wide. Lower edge 54 inches. 

dress is smart for ladies 32 to 44 bust, also for misses. 

10770—There is a charming dignity to the slender lines 
ie s e simple jumper frocks, and Paris, realizing this, makes 
n of soft velvets and silks as well as the usual woolen fabrics, 
new jumper frock slips on over the head and has the 
A se t in on an underbody that can be finished in either 
hort or full length. Use twills, serge, tricotine, checks and 
as alone or with satin or taffeta; or use velvet, alone or 
> Unton crepe; or make the dress of crepe-back satin, 
j or combined with Georgette, etc. The hand-work trims 
effectively and simply. The design is a combination 
ranting and embroidery. 

’ lm.-t requires 3 yards of velvet 36 inches wide, % yard 
1 rc P e 40 inches wide. Lower edge 50N inches, 
cress is suitable for ladies 32 to 46 bust. 

v * indispensable factor of the Autumn wardrobe is the 
a ' < ip-coat that one must have for general wear and dif- 
1 outdoor activities. A well-cut model has the smart 
T U ve w ^ich gives such an attractive line. It is belted 
1 ug patch pockets which trim the front and are also 
The collar can be worn open or closed high, a 
' " - enient style for this season of the year and the coat 
, ’ ln a i°nger length, if preferred. Coats of this type 
df u' ot double-faced materials, mixtures, twfeds, home- 
,2 L , u s ^bair cloth, polo cloth, checks, cheviot, serge or 
. ■ Lower edge of coat in longer length 2fi yards. 

' ■ ’ requires 3% yards of mixtures 48 inches wide. 

^ ' oat is suitable for ladies 32 to 46 bust; it is also good for 


mi 
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3232 The long body line gives way to a very becoming panel 
effect which appears at the front and back of one of the new 
french dresses. It makes a very interesting costume yet a 
very simple one. The dress slips on over the head and has a 
straight lower part. You can use a blouse body lining, if you 
like. T he dress can be made of twills, tricotine, serge or 
gabardine alone or with satin or charmeuse. Tt would also 
be smart made of satin, charmeuse or taffeta alone. A dress 
of this type suggests a becoming length of line and is very 
slender in effect. 

36 bust requires 1 pi yard of serge that is 54 inches wide, 
and 1 L£ yard satin that is 36 inches wide. The lower edge 
measures yard. 

This dress is smart for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 

3188 10880 — A suggestion of drapery at either side softens 

the rather plain line of the long body of a very attractive 
frock. 1 he skirt is straight and gathered to the body at the 
fashionable low waistline. The dress can be made with a 
blouse body lining. Use twills, tricotine, serge, checks, plaids, 
stripes, wool jersey, satin, charmeuse, taffeta or velvet; or 
combine satin or taffeta with twills, tricotine, serge or gabar¬ 
dine; or use plain wool or silk with plaid, check or striped silk 
or wool. The diamond-shaped motifs are effectively ar¬ 
ranged on the skirt. They are worked in bugle beads. It is 
also a suitable design for one-stitch. 

.16 bust requires 2j/g yards of serge 48 inches wide, pi yard 
crepe 40 inches wide. Lower edge 1 pi yard. 

This dress is nice for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 

3281 2974— One of the newest modes in tailored fashions is 
the straight-lined, unbelted suit coat, so youthful in its slender 
effect. The vestee is separate and the coat can be cut in short¬ 
er length and belted, if you like. The two-piece skirt is very 
smart and has unusual curved shape pockets. The suit can be 
made of soft twills, tricotine, serge and checks. Use flannel, 
corded silk, satin, taffeta, pique or linen for the vestee. The 
coat is also a splendid style for wool poplin, oxford suitings, 
homespun or velours de laine. 

.36 bust and 38 hip requires 3Rj yards of velours 54 inches 
wide, pi yard contrasting material 36 inches wide. Lower 
edge measures 54 inches. 

This coat, 3281, is suitable for ladies 32 to 46 bust, also 
for misses; the skirt, 2974, is smart for ladies 35 to 47 % hip. 

Other views of these garments are shown on page 80 
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Coat 3281 
Skirt 2974 
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PARIS OFFERS A NEW SUIT AND SEVERAL SILHOUETTES FOR ITS COATS 



Coat 3285 
Skirt 3267 


3285—3267—The classical tailored suit with a straight-line 
coat and well-cut skirt is a type that can be used with the right 
accessories for practically any purpose during the daytime 
short of a formal afternoon function. The coat can be maae 
in two lengths, but the longer length is newer. Here the skirt 
is straight and in one piece, with very shallow graduated plaits 
pressed in under the tucks. The best materials for a suit of 
this kind are twills, wool poplin, wool ratine, serge, tricotine 
and Oxford suitings. The one-button closing and the slashed 
effect of the seams are smart. 

36 bust and 38 hip reauire 2fi yards twill 54 inches wide, 
1yard twill 56 inches wide for skirt. Lower edge 52inches. 

This coat, 3285, is smart for ladies 32 to 48 bust; the skirt, 
3267, is good for ladies 35 to 47H hip. 


3286 —With the tremendous popularity of the one-piece dress, 
a separate coat is practically indispensable. In this case the 
coat has one of the Autumn silhouettes with more width at 
the bottom, a new sleeve and very good-looking collar. _ A 
coat of this kind will serve for general wear in velours de laine 
or fur fabrics. It makes a very elegant afternoon wrap in 
duvetyn, duvet de laine, plush, satin or heavy silk crepe. The 
French houses trim duvetyn, velours and duvet de laine with 
metal embroidery, flat silk braid and motifs made of fur or 

fur cloth. . 

36 bust requires 2>pi yards of duvetyn 54 inches wide. 

Lower edge 2 yards. 

This coat is nice for ladies 32 to 44 bust, also for 
misses. 


;287—10879 —Some coats are merely things to be worn over 
Iresses—others are costumes in themselves. To the latter 
:ategory belongs the straight-cut coat with the deep French 
irmhole and the new wide cuff. All-over designs of a simple, 
lowing character are used on crepe silk coats. Sometimes the 
iesign is carried out in self-color in a fine rickrack braid, 
sometimes in self-colored chain-stitch or couching. Heavy 
silk crepe, plush and satin, duvetyn, duvet de laine and velours 
le laine are smart for these coats. W ithout the belt the coat 
s a good style for chinchilla, homespun and fur fabrics. 

36 bust requires 4 yards of satin 40 inches wide, % yard of 
:ontrasting cloth 50 inches wide for the upper part of facing 
md cuffs. Lower edge 1 5 /& yard. 

This coat is smart for ladies 32 to 50 bust, also for misses. 


3284 —One of the new coats of the Autumn is cut with a p 
nounced flare with the ripples running up to the shouldf 
In some cases it is made fairly short, in others it just covers! 
dress. Either length is correct, but the shorter length is gc 
for walking. Its armhole is deep so that it is a comforta 
coat to wear over a suit. The collar is unusual and the c 
can be made of duvetyn, duvet de laine, velours de laine, pin 
fur fabrics or satin. 

It makes a very distinguished-looking coat in the black w 
materials or black satin with the collar and cuffs faced 
gray squirrel. 

36 bust requires 3j/g yards of velours de laine 54 inche- \u 
Lower edge of coat in longer length 2% yards. 

This coat is nice for ladies 32 to 44 bust, also for misses. 


3283 —The low waistline is used at the front and sides < 
coat of French origin. The lower part is cut with a lithe 
ness and flares a bit at the bottom. It is an extremely grac 
coat and the best materials for it are duvetyn, duvet do la 
velours de laine, plush and satin. In a warm climate one 
also use serge. For a very handsome coat the collar arid c 
should be faced with one of the long-haired real furs nut 
beaver are a little thin and flat. Or the facings can be <>t 
coat material or fur cloth. Beige is a good color for a o 
Black, claret red, dark-blue, gray and brown are al ; < 

36 bust requires 3 yards of duvet de laine 54 inches v : 'k 
yard of contrasting cloth 50 inches wide for upper part oi ta 
and cuffs. Lower edge 2 A yards. 

This coat is good for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 


Coat 3273 

Other views of these garments are shown on page 80 
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3273 —A successful Paris coat combines the narrow lo 
part of the straight coat with the very deep armhole an 

wide sleeve of a wrap. The shoulder is long and the < • 

coat permits of its being made in two materials or tv. 1 > - 
velours de laine, for example, with the body of deep ap 
color and the skirt of soft brown; gray, beige, sand oi 
color in the upper part and dark blue in the lower; gi 0 
black, or beige with dark green. These coats ar< 
velours de«Jaine, duvet de laine, duvetyn and other " 
fabrics, of plush, satin, fur cloth or heavy silk crepe. 1 
plush they are useful for afternoon or evening. 

36 bust requires 3% yards of plush 50 inches wi'k 
edge 58 H inches. 

This coat is suitable for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 
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Blouse 3254 
Beading design 
10910 


Blouse 3247 
Beading design 10866 
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Skirt 3267 


Blouse 3234 
Embroidery design 10871 


lei 


THE FRENCH MAKE THEIR OVER 
INGENUITY IN SOFTENING THE 


Fashion does much with the straight slender line which 
M'ts so much for the tailored costume. In this straight 
1 Fich is cut in one piece, there are shallow graduated 
I s uncler the tucks which run from the belt to the hem. 
n a most unusual and effective arrangement that gives a 
I look to the straight skirt. The pockets are set in and the 
line of the skirt is a little higher than normal. Use 
i ucotine, serge, oxford suitings, wool jersey and silk 
ti Jtics. The outline of the belt is a new and a very 
t addition to the skirt. 

hip requires 1U yard of twills 56 inches wide. Lower 

0 ~v 2 inches. 

lis skirt is suitable for ladies 35 to 47)4 hip. 


%\ 


r/ -j 


"C 


la I? y7 I~An unusual combination of two of the season’s 
, test tas hions appears in this blouse that has both drapery 
1 v, 'tee. It is a very simple blouse but one that is most 
anb youthful in effect. The drapery which ends 
sash at the back gives the new soft line, and the 
e 15 ver Y becoming. For a blouse of this kind use 
011 . cn Y e , crepe meteor, crepe de Chine, taffeta, satin, 
' JUn °* velvet. The simple diagonal embroidery design 
s out the vestee in effective contrast. It can be worked 
'f-stitch or bugle beads. 

J i ; requires \% yard Canton crepe 40 inches wide, % 
contrasting Canton crepe 40 inches wide, 
is blouse is nice for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 
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6—Many of the French blouses are finished in band 
a lower edge and a very interesting version of this 
■ j ,)V ™ m a new blouse. The front is plain and the 

IV! 0 the band is only seen at the sides where the blouse 

■ gat iered.^ I his blouse is made in slip-over fashion. 
-hi P ti C M £ ' pe peteor, crepe de Chine, taffeta, satin, 

’ , ’ , a . S1 jk voile are the best materials to use for a 
“is style. The half circles make a very charming 
r jj V d t e ^8“- p hey are worked up in large beads and 
hi, , ’ ' ta V 'ke motifs are carried out in bugle beads. 
n 40 inch ireS 7 ar b taffeta 36 inches wide, z / 8 yard 

15 blouse is Pretty for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 
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Skirt 3262 

3262—Half the charm of many of the French fashions is the 
ease with which they suggest so much and do so little. The 
narrow lihe is the generally accepted line for tailored skirts, yet 
softness is a necessary requisite for the smart costume, so to a 
very simple, straight one-piece skirt, Paris adds two narrow 
loose panels that can be tacked at the hem or allowed to hang 
free. These panels achieve a certain ease of line that is most 
desirable. The skirt can be made of one width of a 50-inch 
material. Use serge, twills, worsteds, checks, duvetyn or 
tncotine. 

38 hip requires 1 34 yard serge 50 inches wide. Lower edge 
4734 inches. 

This skirt is good for ladies 35 to 47)4 hip. 

Other views of these garments arc shown on page 80 
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Blouse 3256 


Skirt 3202 


BLOUSES SIMPLE, BUT SHOW MUCH 
LINE OF THE TAILORED SKIRT 


3254—10910—A loose panel used at the front and back of a 
blouse suggests a very attractive jumper line. The blouse 
s , h PS j JI1 over the head. It can be made of Canton crepe, crepe 
de Chine, Georgette, silk voile or chiffon cloth. Any of these 
materials can be used in two colors as well as one. Another 
interesting combination would be crepe meteor panels on a 
Georgette blouse; or panels of a figured material on a blouse of 
plain material. 4 he dainty rose border which outlines the 
panels is very simple to do. It can be worked in beads or 
r rench-knot embroidery. 

36 hip requires lpg yard crepe meteor 40 inches wide N 
yard Georgette 40 inches wide. 

This blouse is pretty for ladies 32 to 46 bust. 

3256— For the longer type of overblouse the Russian closing is 
one ot the newest and most distinctive lines you can use. This 
blouse is delightfully becoming with its youthful round neck 
and soft wide sleeve. It is cut in kimono fashion which makes 
the construction of the simplest kind. Blouses of this type 
are very smart bound in a contrasting color or with some band 
or button trirpming marking the Russian closing. Canton 
crepe crepe meteor, crepe de Chine, satin, silk voile, Georgette 
and chiffon cloth are the materials most used for Autumn in 
overblouses of this kind. 

. 3 , 6 bu . st requires 1% yard of crepe de Chine that is 40 
inches wide. 

This blouse is good for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 

3202—In spite of the Parisienne’s apparent preference for the 
straight line in tailored costumes she sometimes can’t resist 
the temptation to be different. In the case of this new four- 

piece skirt she makes a compromise, with the front and back in 

panel style and the sides cut circular. These circular sides 
suggest more ease than flare, however. I ricotine, gabardine 
soft twills, serge, wool poplin, wool repp, velours, ’broadcloth! 
plaids, checks and stripes are the woolen materials to use, and 
oi the silks, satin, charmeuse and taffeta are suitable The 
waistline is finished a little above the normal line 

38 hip requires 2H yards checked cloth 54 inches wide 
Lower edge 2% yards. 

This skirt is smart for ladies 35 to 52 hip. 























































































































Dress 3268 


THE SCHOOLGIRL SHOWS A PREFER- 
ENCE FOR LOW-WAISTLINE STYLES 


3272—10709 —Combined with the low bloused line that is so 
soft and youthful the front and back tunics are very smart and 
effective. This dress can be worn drawn down as well as 
bloused. The skirt is straight and the use of the long body lin¬ 
ing which can have a camisole top is optional. Use. Canton 
crepe, crepe meteor, crepe de Chine, crepe-back satin, char- 
meuse and taffeta alone, or with the skirt in contrast, or com¬ 
bine plaid silk with plain silk; or use Georgette alone or with 
satin and taffeta. The large conventional motifs and diamond 
border are very smart. They are worked in outline and one- 

stitch. A , 

A 17-year size requires 434 yards of Canton crepe 40 inches 

wide. Lower edge 40 inches. 

This dress is becoming to misses 16 to 20 years; it is also good 
for small women. 


3268—The Russian closing is what might be termed the open¬ 
ing to many a smart frock. It adds unusual distinction to one 
of these very simple dresses that are made in soft bloused 
style. The straight skirt is sewed to the waist at the low waist¬ 
line and the use of the long body lining is optional. The dress 
can be worn drawn down if you prefer that to the bloused style. 
Use crepe-back satin, Canton crepe, crepe de Chine, char- 
meuse, satin, taffeta, velvet, twills, serge and tricotine. 

A 16-year size requires 2% yards of tricotine 54 inches wide, 
34 yard of satin 40 inches wide. Lower edge 58 inches. 

This dress is pretty for misses 15 to 20 years; it is also good 
for small women. 


coming tarn are smart for school wear. This blouse 


111111 t . ... , , . • 

made of linen-finished cottons, linen, jean, twills, knal i 
duck, pongee, heavy crepe de Chine, serge and flannel 
skirt has inverted plaits at intervals that fall.free or are stiti 
as far as the hips. The lower edge is straight, and trio, 
gabardine, serge, plaids, stripes, etc., can be used. 1 lie 
has a gored crown. Use velours, corduroy or velvet, eic. 

1 6 -year-size blouse and skirt and misses size lam m 
334 yards of serge 48 inches wide, pg yard of flannel 36 it 
■ide. Lower edge 2J4 yards. 


w 


The blouse, 3249, is good for girls 6 to 20 years a 

• . C _ *. 11 4., in 


misses; the skirt, 2686, is smart for misses 14 to 19 year- 
also good for small women; the tarn, 3181 is pretty tor in 
also for ladies, girls and children. 


•i 


3216 — 3181 — The straight-lined dress is the gene rail;* 
cepted smart frock for the schoolgirl. A new version has it 
coming long body closed in Russian fashion. The skirt is str; 
and there is a blouse body lining. Use wool jersey, serge I 
cotine, Canton crepe, crepe-back satin, crepe de Chine i P 
meuse, satin, taffeta or velvet. The becoming tarn is made | r 
a gored crown. Use velours, duvetyn, broadcloth, .flanne 

A 17-year size requires 1% yard of plaid serge 42 in dies 
1 34 yard of plain serge 44 inches wide, }4 yard jLnnW 1 
inches wide; tarn, in misses’ size, requires 34 yard ot vet" 
inches wide. Lower edge 59 inches. 

The dress, 3216, is pretty for misses 16 to 20 years; tne 
3181, is becoming to misses; also to ladies, girls and chi 




U 

ra 


3268 


3274—10917 —Variety of line is such a simple matter to the 
Parisienne. In this slip-over frock she curves the long body 
line in scallop effect over each hip. The lower part is straight 
and the use of the blouse body lining is optional. Use serge, 
tricotine, Canton crepe, crepe-back satin, crepe de Chine, char- 
meuse, satin, taffeta and velvet, or combine taffeta or satin 
with tricotine, serge or velvet. The embroidered motif is of 
the simple, conventional type. It is worked in outline stitch. 
Lower edge 58 inches. 

A 16-year size requires 234 yards of tncotine 54 inches 

wide. . . 

This dress is suitable for misses 16 to 20 years; it is also 

pretty for small women. 


Dress 3224 


3219 —For the young girl who wants something decided!' 
there is the high-collared street frock. The Russian d 
accentuates the effective line of the collar, and both the bl< 
and drawn-down arrangement of the dress are becoming. i 
is a drop skirt beneath the straight tunic and it is sewed 
waist at the low line. A long body lining can be use. 
pretty dress for Canton crepe, crepe satin, crepe met 1 r. 
de Chine, taffeta or satin alone, or with the drop shut 
trast. Serge and velvet can be used alone or with satin. 

A 17-year size requires 234 yards of tricotine 54 inelies 
34 yard of satin 36 inches wide. Lower edge 49 inches. 

This dress is smart for misses 16 to 20 years; it is al=cq 
for small women. 





3268 


3272 


3219 


3216 


3224 


3224—The bosom front adds a very attractive note to a 
girl’s school frock. It is particularly youthful and ial 
made with the flat, rather high-cut collar. The ‘ho 
underneath the left arm and the two-piece skirt i 
the waist at the low line. A blouse body lin * ng p E a tj 
Canton crepe, crepe meteor, crepe satin, crepe de a ■ , 
satin, serge and velvet are suitable materials tor * 5 1 
A 16-year size requires 2^4 yards of serge 54 inu.' - _ 
yard of crepe de Chine 40 inches wide. Lower edge -/S_ 
This dress is suitable for misses 16 to 20 years; u -= 
for small women. 
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'6 ' s 'ot content with the success of the long body line Paris 
- 10 add to its laurels by varying the outline. It makes a 
■' unusual frock of this slip-over dress which has a straight 
It and can be made over a blouse body lining. Use serge, 
l,M ' . C anton crepe, crepe-back satin, crepe de Chine, 
rmeuse, satin. taffeta or velvet; or combine satin or taffeta 
. nicotine or serge; or use plain silk with plaid silk or 
tta with velvet. 

, lf - vear size requires 134 yard of satin 40 inches wide, 1% 
ser S e 45 inches wide. The lower edge of the skirt 
tsures 58 inches. 

ihb dress is smart for misses 16 to 20 years; it is also good 
small women. 



fOUTH’S SILHOUETTE IS STRAIGHT BUT 
HAS A TENDENCY TO BE FULL 

|4 A deep scallop outline at the hem, a suggestion of soft 
Jpcry at each side of the rather long body and you have 
the prettiest and most simply constructed frocks of the 
on. 1 he dress closes on the shoulder and underneath the 
■e. The skirt is straight and finished a little above the 
■mul line and the use of the blouse body lining is optional, 
nlon crepe, crepe de Chine, crepe meteor, crepe satin, 
•rmeuse, satin, taffeta, velvet, tricotine and serge are the 
[terials to use. 

7 year size requires 2% yards of soft serge 44 inches 
1 4 yard of satin 40 inches wide. Lower edge 58 inches. 

"lm dress is smart for misses 16 to 20 years; it is also good 
small women. 


1 > r ° ur daughter is looking for something different in 
i'L "1 an afternoon frock, she will find this dress with the 
j; 11 1 new and becoming. The restrained lines of the 
! ’ r ', 'phasize the fulness of the tunic. Both tunic and the 

5 i sk 3 rt beneath are sewed to the waist at the normal 
T' : 7 , lUed bod y lining is used. The broad collar, slashed 
in '' 11 if tront and back, is youthful and out of the 
I lt ‘i" . e Canton crepe, crepe satin, crepe meteor, 
L ,L llln . e and taffeta. Lower edge 49 inches. 

|... ‘ ,^ ar s j ze requires 334 yards of taffeta 36 inches wide, 
hr!' cr T e de . Chine 40 inches wide; \y yard material 
I ■ l)re inches wide for the drop skirt, 
m dress is smart for misses 16 to 20 years; it is also good 
bm <ul women. 


Dress 

3251 

Embroidery 

design 

10779 
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3209 


Dress 3209 

Embroidery design 10916 


3213 I here is a certain charm to the new way of draping a 
long body and having it tie in a large sash at the back. Dresses 
made in this way are usually very simple otherwise. This 
model, so becoming to a young girl, has a straight skirt which is 
finished a little above the normal line and it can have a blouse 
body lining. I he shoulder-to-shoulder collar and the back 
closing add to the youthful effect. Use Canton crepe, crepe 
de Chine, taffeta, satin, velvet, twills, serge or tricotine. 

A 17-year size requires 334 yards of silk crepe 40 inches wide, 
% yard of contrasting silk crepe 40 inches wide. Lower edge 
63 inches. 

This dress is pretty for misses 15 to 20 years; it is also good 
for small women. 

3270 10013 One of the most youthful of frocks is this 

bloused model with its soft broad sash and straight full tunic. 
Both this tunic and the drop skirt beneath are joined to the 
waist at the low line and there is a long body lining that can 
be finished in camisole style. Use crepe de Chine, Canton 
crepe, crepe meteor, taffeta. Georgette or velvet; or use 
Georgette or chiffon over satin. The linked circles make an 
effective banding. They can be worked in one-stitch em¬ 
broidery. Lower edge 49 inches. 

A 17-year size requires 3% yards of Canton crepe 40 inches 
wide, 34 yard of contrasting silk crepe 40 inches wide. 

This dress is smart for misses 16 to 20 years; it is also good 
for small women. 

3209—10916 — The inverted vestee is particularly attractive 
when it starts, at one of the rather high-cut flat collars and ends 
at the beginning of an open tunic. This dress can be bloused 
or drawn down, and the use of the blouse body lining is op¬ 
tional. The straight skirt and waist are joined a little below 
the normal waistline. Use twills, serge, tricotine or velvet 
alone or with satin; or use Canton crepe, crepe de Chine, 
taffeta or crepe-back satin. Ihe lattice-like banding is a 
very new type of trimming. It can be worked in outline or 
machine-hemstitching. Lower edge 4934 inches. 

A 16-year size requires 2 % yards of tricotine 54 inches wide, 
Ts yard of material 36 inches wide for vest. 

This dress is suitable for misses 15 to 20 years; it is also good 
for small women. 

3251—10779 — The French make their young girls’ evening 
frocks on the simplest of lines, depending greatly on the soft¬ 
ness and coloring of the fabric for effect. This charming 
model is cut in a new pointed outline at the hem and the 
straight skirt is gathered to the waist at the low line. The 
two-piece slip beneath has the camisole top. Use Canton 
crepe, crepe de Chine, Georgette, chiffon or taffeta; or com¬ 
bine lace with chiffon, or taffeta with chiffon, etc. The flower 
motifs which trim the dress are very dainty. They can be 
worked in outline embroidery and beads. Lower edge 2 yards. 

17-year size requires 334 yards of Georgette 40 inches wide. 

This dress is lovely for misses 16 to 20 years; it is also 
good for small women. 














































































































FASHIONS FOR THE 



Prettier Teeth 

To millions of all races 


This is to offer a ten-day test, of a 
tooth paste whose results will surprise 
and delight you. 

To millions of people, half the world 
over, it is bringing prettier teeth. It is 
bringing cleaner, safer teeth. And lead¬ 
ing dentists everywhere are advising 
its adoption. 

Make this free test. Learn what this 
new method means to you and yours. 
Watch how your teeth change in a 
week. 

Film dims the teeth 

That viscous film you feel on teeth 
is the coat that clouds their luster. And 
most tooth troubles are now traced to 
film. 

It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. The ordinary tooth 
paste does not end it. So countless 
teeth brushed daily are dimmed and 
ruined by it. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which fer¬ 
ments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor¬ 
rhea. Also of many internal diseases. 

Must be removed 

Dental science has long sought a 
daily film combatant. Without it, the 
tooth brush is sadly inadequate. The 
best-brushed teeth, if film remains, dis¬ 
color and decay. 

Now two methods have been found to 
effectively fight film. Able authorities 
have proved them by many careful 
tests. In Europe and America, leading 
dentists now advise them. 

For daily use they are embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. This tooth 
paste complies with all modern require¬ 
ments. To people all around you it is 
bringing results never obtained before. 

What Pepsodont does 

Pepsodent combats the film wher¬ 
ever it appears. Then it leaves teeth 


highly polished, so film less easily ad¬ 
heres. 

It also multiplies the salivary flow. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits which cling and may form 
acid. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer for 
acids which cause decay. 

Thus every use brings five effects, 
all of them important. Together they 
mean a new dental era. You will realize 
that fact in a week. 



The quick results will 
delight you 

The results are both quick and ap¬ 
parent. You can feel them in cleaner 
teeth, see them in whiter teeth. 

To children they are as important as 
to adults. Young teeth are markedly 
subject to these film attacks. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 

Compare the new way with the old. 
Let the clear results decide you. This 
is too important to forget. Cut out the 
coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free 

THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 

Dept. 931, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 



The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose 
every application brings five desired 
effects. Approved by highest authori¬ 
ties, and now advised by leading den¬ 
tists everywhere. All druggists supply 
the large tubes. 



Dress 3235 
Embroidery desig 
10889 


Dress 3239 
Embroidery design 10860 


3235—10889—When a dress has 
deep yoke effect you get a vei 
pretty panel line if you cut tl 
front and back in one piece with i 
This model is particularly sma 
with its groups of plaits at eat 
side of the front and back, 
straight lines are becoming to 
very young girl. Use serge, vvc 
jersey, checks, plaids, chambra 
linen, linen-finished cottons, gin 
ham, pique, crash, Japanese crep 
pongee and taffeta. The circ 
motifs form a pretty banding tli; 
marks the yoke-line. They can 
worked in one-stitch in contra : i 
the dress. 

A twelve-year size requires 1 
yard of serge 54 inches wide, 
yard of lawn 36 inches wide. 

This dress is pretty for girls 
to 15 years. 


3239 10860—At the age of 

five or thereabouts one can 
disregard the season’s ruling 
that the waistline should be 
low and place it in Empire 
style because it is so becoming. 
Much of the charm of this 
little dress lies in its simplicity. 
The straight skirt is gathered 
to the Empire body and the 
knickers are separate. Ging¬ 
ham, chambray, linen; linen- 
finished cottons, cotton home- 
spun, taffeta, crepe de Chine, 
pongee and serge are used for 
this type of dress. The haughty 
duck makes a most effective 
trimming and will delight any 
little girl. It is worked in ap¬ 
plique and made of the same 
material as the collar and cuffs. 

A 5-year size requires 
yard of sateen 36 inches wide, 
yard of contrasting sateen 
36 inches wide. 

This dress is smart for little 
girls 1 to 8 years. 


3252—The narrow strap arrangement coming up on tl 
rather long body of a simple frock suggests a most becomii 
length of line for the growing schoolgirl. The dress sli] 
on over the head and has a straight skirt. Use ginghar 
chambray, Japanese crepe, crash, linen, linen-finished co 
tons, taffeta, crepe de Chine, pongee or serge; or combii 
chambray with gingham; white cotton or linen with colon 
cotton or linen; taffeta with serge; or plain silk with pla 
silk. 

A 14-year size requires 1 % yard of serge 4S inches wid 
\}/% yard of taffeta 36 inches wide. 

This dress is good for girls 6 to 15 years. 


3196—3181—10723—For school there is nothing inure 1 
coming than this simple little frock that has a slip-ov 
blouse and straight skirt gathered to an underbody. 1 
w'ool jersey, serge, linen, linen-finished cottons, etc. 1 
tarn has a gored crowm and can be made of velours, duv 
tyn, etc. The initial is a very simple, good-looking ty 
of lettering. It can be w'orked in satin-stitch. 

13-year size requires 2 yards jersey 54 inches wk 
tarn in girl’s size requires H yard velvet 36 inches wi< 

The dress, 3196, is smart for girls 6 to 15 years; the ta 
o’-shanter, 3181, is becoming to girls, misses, and cl 
dre-n, also for ladies. 



3196 


3239 3252 


3235 
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WHERE SIMPLICITY IS THE 



Dress 3199 

Embroidery design 10913 


Dress 3237 

Embroidery design 10812 


3199—10913—The Russian closing is particularly smart for 
ihe young girl because it is a distinctive line but one that in 
no way detracts from the essential simplicity of her frock. 
The straight skirt is gathered to the long body. Use 
wool jersey, serge, gingham, chambray, ratine, linen, 
iinen-finished cottons, crepe de Chine, taffeta, pongee 
or velvet, or combine taffeta with serge, plain silk with 
plaid silk, taffeta with velvet, chambray with gingham, 
etc. The linked circle motifs are very simple to work up! 
1 hey can be carried out in one-stitch. 

A 12-year size requires 1% yard of serge 44 inches wide. 
This dress is smart for girls 8 to 15 years. 

3237 10812—A pretty collar, a generous sash and some 
tucks are all that most small daughters need in the way of a 
frock to make them happy and becomingly dressed. The 
straight skirt and waist of this little model are joined a 
little below the normal line. Use crepe de Chine, taffeta, 
pongee, serge, gingham, chambray, linen-finished cottons 
and linen. The flowers on the pockets and waist are worked 
up in contrasting color wool in satin stitch. The design is 
suitable for braiding or outline work, too. 

A 14-year size requires 3 }4 yards of taffeta 36 inches wide, 
yard of organdy 40 inches wide. 

1 his dress is pretty for girls 8 to 15 years. 

3255—An interesting version of the long body line is seen 
this slip-over dress which is such a charming style for 
1 lc >’°tmg schoolgirl. The soft gathers at the becoming 
round neck are typically French and the plaits at either 
side are smart. The skirt is straight. Use serge, wool 
jersey, gingham, chambray, linen, linen-finished cottons, 
t o eta or crepe de Chine, or combine check and plaid 
taiieta with serge; plain silk with plaid silk; chambray 
with gingham, etc. 

A 13-year size requires 2*4 yards of serge 54 inches wide. 

I his dress is pretty for girls 6 to 15 years. 


Dress 3241 

Smocking design 10798 


3241—10798—Any small gir 
will tell you that she can’t have 
enough of these delightful little 
bloomer frocks. They are sc 
pretty to wear and so very eas> 
to get about in. A new model 
slips on over the head. It is 
made with a very pretty yoke 
effect that has an unusual out¬ 
line. The bloomers are separate. 
Chambray, small-checked ging¬ 
ham, linen-finished cottons, 
dimity, plain lawn, cotton 
crepe, plain cotton voile, dot¬ 
ted swiss, crepe de Chine and 
pongee are the materials to 
use. The smocking design is 
worked in a fancy stitch. The 
colored thread used can match 
the blanket-stitch work which 
trims the collar and cuffs. 

A 6-year size requires 2pg 
yards of crepe de Chine 40 
inches wide. 

This dress is pretty for girls 
2 to 10 years. 



FA 
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Tailored, Not Stretched, 
to Fit 

Cut to the natural lines of the 
figure—not stretched into shape 
—Athena Underwear fits snugly, 
trimly, and with uncommon ease. 

There is none of those little dis¬ 
comforts one must always over¬ 
look in ordinary underwear—no 
slipping down at the shoulders, 
no gaping at the seat, no wrin¬ 
kling under the corset. Athena 
combines stylish grace with per¬ 
fect freedom. Yet it costs no more. 

Ask the saleswoman, at the dry goods or 
department store advertising Athena in your 
community, to show you its seven distinctive 
points of superiority. Athena is made in all 
styles and weights, and in every knit fabric. 

MARSHALL FIELD 
6s? COMPANY 

Manufacturers, Converters and Wholesale 
Distributers 


I Note this Difference 



Shape of Shapelessness 
Athena of Ordinary 
Underwear Underwear 


ATHENA 

UNDE RWEAR 

'For Women and Children-and "Union Suits for fMen 


CL 


Also Tiny Tot Undergarments for Infants 
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. An Illusion 

of the uncorseted figure 

I > —with its natural charm 

II and graceful poise - is 
| : very much desired by ev- 

l 'immf'f/ ' 

try woman. 


Especially 

with slender, youthful 
lines so much in vogue. 
To give this effect, and 
healthful support, a cor¬ 
set must fit perfectly. 


Charming 

Thomson models are 
made for every type 
figure —107 different 
styles to choose from-- 


Serve Your Community 

in the pleasant and dignified role of a Butterick Subscription Represen¬ 
tative. Look after the hundreds of new and renewal subscriptions that 
are continually coming to us direct from your locality. During your spare 
time—hours you would ordinarily waste -you can easily earn those extra 
dollars you need so much, by simply telling your friends and neighbors 
that you are a representative of the four popular Butterick magazines - 
The Delineator, The Designer, Everybody’s Magazine and Adventure. 

From the very beginning 

you will receive a monthly salary check 

and, in addition, the most liberal commissions. No ex¬ 
perience is necessary. We will send you immediately 
on request all necessary information regarding our prac¬ 
tical, money-making plan, absolutely without expense to 
you. Simply fill in the coupon below and mail it to-day. 

MANAGER, STAFF AGENCIES DIVISION 
Box 735, Butterick Building, New York. 

Please send me, without obligation, all necessary information concerning your 
practical money-making plan; also a copy of “Turning Spare Time Into Cash.” 

Name_ 




NEW COATS AND 
ONE-PIECE FROCKS 


Street 


City 


State 




Dress 

3243 

ELmbroi- 

dery 

design 

10877 


Coat 3277 
am-o’-shanter 

3157 


Dress 3185 


Coat 3233 
Smocking design 10700 


3185—A new and unusual 
version of the bloomer dress 
is this little one-piece model. 
The lower part of the dress 
beneath the tuck can be 
made in bloomer style. 
The frock itself is very 
simple. It has the smart 
side extensions and the 
becoming flat and rather 
high-cut white collar. It 
could be collarless and fin¬ 
ished with either the round 
or square outline if you 


prefer. Gingham, cham- 
bray, linen, linen-finished 
cottons, cotton poplin, pongee and serge are the materials 
that you would use. 

6 years requires 1 ]/$ yard check woolens 44 inches wide, 
34 yard linen .36 inches wide. 

This dress is pretty for girls 2 to 10 years. 

3233—10700—Regardless of the rapid descent of waistlines 
the smallest tot keeps hers at the becoming Empire line. 
One of the new coats for a little girl is made in this fashion, 
and it can have smocking or shirring beneath the Empire 
body, or the lower part can be simply gathered to the body. 
Broadcloth, serge, wool basket weaves, cashmere, hen- 
rietta, wool taffeta, checks, washable corduroy and velvet 
are the materials to use. The smocking design is worked 
in an unusual variation of the diamond-shaped stitch. 
It is a very simple type of hand-work to do and makes a 
very smart trimming. 

A 5-year size requires yard broadcloth that is 54 
inches wide. 

This coat is lovely for little girls 1 to 10 years. 


3243 10877—These straight- 

lined little one-piece frocks are 
so becoming to very young 
girls. This attractive model 
has the belt so placed as to give 
the long-waisted effect, and 
there is a center-back closing 
which reaches from collar to 
hem. 11 is a very easy dress to 
make and would be pretty in 
serge, wool jersey, plaids, checks, 
velvet or gingham, chambray, 
linen, linen-finished cottons, 
Japanese crepe, pique or crash. 
The dainty flower motifs arc 
very simple but quite unusual. 
They are worked in different 
colors in applique and French 
knots. They could be done in 
outline or chain-stitch, com¬ 
bined with beads. 

13 years requires 13d? yard 
serge 48 inches wide, 34 yard 
silk 36 inches wide. 

This dress is nice for girls 6 
to 15 years. 

3277—3157—The deep shoul¬ 
der cape gives a very smart 
and rather picturesque line to 
the small girl’s belted coat 
This model is very simple in 
construction. Use velours de 
laine and similar pile fabrics 
chinchilla, homespun, broad 
cloth, cheviot or serge. If 
you do not use the cape, fur 
fabrics and corduroy are suit¬ 
able. This is a very attractive 
version of the tam-o’-shanter. 
Use duvetyn, velours, broad¬ 
cloth, flannel, velvet and cor 
duroy. 

A 12-year size requires 23 2 
yards of chinchilla 54 inches 
wide; girls’ size tam requires 
34 yard cf chinchilla 54 inches 
wide. 

The coat, 3277, is smart for 
girls 4 to 15 years; the tam-o - 
shunter, 3157, is becoming to 
girls and also ladies, misses and 
children. 





ILJ 


3277 


3233 


.185 


3243 
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OUTDOOR COSTUMES FOR 
THE YOUNGER DAUGHTER 


Coat 3275 


Coat 3245 
Embroidery design 10317 



32 4 5—1 0 8 1 7—Your baby 
daughter will be making her 
first fashion steps in the right 
direction if she takes them in 
this dainty little coat. It could 
also be finished with a smaller 
collar, and it is made in single- 
breasted style. Cashmere, 
henrietta, serge, broadcloth, 
wool taffeta, faille silk, crepe de 
Chine and washable corduroy 
are the materials to use. The 
dainty flower wreaths and 
fine scalloped edge are the 
prettiest type of embroidery for 
baby clothes worked in a com¬ 
bination of eyelets or satin- 
stitch, French stemming and 
scallops. The scalloped edges 
mark the unusual line of the 
pocket and the turned-up cuff 
as well as the collar. 

A 2-year size requires 1 % 
yard of cashmere 36 inches 
wide. 

This coat is pretty for chil¬ 
dren H to 4 years. 

3271—The very young girl 
claims her share of the French 
fashions, for in this long¬ 
bodied top-coat she has one of 
the smartest and most-becom¬ 
ing styles of Paris. The very 
deep armhole and the sleeve 
which is wide from the armhole 
to the cuff, are very new. You 
could make the coat of velours 
de laine, duvet de laine, duve¬ 
tyn and similar soft-pile fab¬ 
rics. Broadcloth, serge and 
velvet are also good. If you 
combine materials, use plain 
with plaid material; broadcloth 
or velours with velvet and 
satin with velours. Attractive 
color combinations would be 
mustard, apricot or tan with 
brown, or gray with dark blue. 

A 13-year size requires 234 
yards of velours 54 inches wide. 

I his coat is nice for girls 
8 to 15 years. 


3275—The Russian dos¬ 
ing emphasizes the smart 
distinction of this coat and 
is particularly effective 
with the new high collar. 
The narrow belt is so 
placed as to suggest the 
new low-waisted effect. 
It is a very simple coat 
to make, but it is one of 
the newest of the season’s 
styles. Velours de laine, 
duvetyn, duvet de laine, 
broadcloth, plush, velvet, 
corduroy, fur fabrics, chin¬ 
chilla and homespun could 
be made up in this fashion. 


Coat 3260 
Tam-o’-shanter 3131 

If fur is not used, the Russian 


closing is usually marked with braid or button trimming of 
some kind. 

A 14-year size requires 2% yards of velvet 36 inches wide. 

This coat is smart for girls 1 to 15 years. 

3260 - 3181—The flare of the ripple lines shows so prettily 
when it starts from a smart round yoke. This unbelted 
coat is particularly becoming when it is worn with one 
of the new tam-o’-shanters made with a gored crown. 
Use velours, broadcloth, serge, wool taffeta, polo cloth, 
wool poplin, checks, corduroy and velvet for the coat, and 
make the tarn of velours, duvetyn, broadcloth, flannel, 
corduroy or velvet. 

A 6-year size requires 134 yard of broadcloth 54 inches 
wide, 34 yard of fur cloth 50 inches wide; the tarn in chil¬ 
dren’s size requires 34 yard of velvet 36 inches wide. 

The coat, 3260, is nice for little girls 1 to 10 years; the 
tarn, 3181, is good for children, also for ladies, misses and 
girls. 



3245 






3260 



Jiffy Baby Pants 

Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. / / Patented Sept. 2, 1919 

On and off in a jiffy; no pins, buttons, or strings to adjust. 
Made of pure rubber, shirred at the waist and knee over 
a soft, pneumatic band designed for baby’s comfort. The 
Jiffy fits snugly over the diaper and keeps baby’s clothes 
dry and warm. Like all Kleinert’s Baby Pants, the Jiffy is 
hygienically correct, sanitary, and washable. 

I. B. KLEINER T RUBBER GO., 719-725 Broadway, New York 

Makers of: Kleinert’s Dress Shields, Bathing Caps, Rubber Sheeting, Buster Brown Hose Supporters, etc. 
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of bloomers 
for instance 


“They've been washed sew 
eral times and look as fresh and 
lustrous as the day I made them. 

“I wear my loveliest lingerie 
every day because Skinner’s 
AlhSilk Satin stands the 
hardest kind of strain—seems 
as though you just can’t wear 
it out.” 

For sport skirts and blouses 
—for petticoats and afternoon 
frocks, there is nothing more 
attractive, nothing more prac¬ 
tical than the rich, solid colors 
of Skinner’s All-Silk Satin. 

Ninety different shades. If your 
favorite store hasn’t the shade you 
t want, they can quickly get it for 
you in any quantity you specify. 

“Look for the Name in the Selvage” 

None genuine without it 

WILLIAM SKINNER 6? SONS 

Established 1848 

Also makers of Skinner’s Pure-DyeTaffetas 
and Skinner’s famous Lining Satins. 



MANLY CLOTHES FOR YOUR 
SMALL BOY 


3258—1940—A well-cut overcoat 
that is very simple in its con¬ 
struction is made in single-breasted 
style. It can have the convertible 
collar or the good-looking shawl 
collar. Use cheviot, chinchilla, 
men’s-wear serge, checks, oxfords, 
mixtures and tweeds. The cap is 
very becoming. It can be made 
of woolens, checks or serge. 

An 11-year size requires 1J4 
yard of cheviot 54 inches wide, 7 
cap size requires Y yard of cheviot 
27 or more inches wide. 

The overcoat, 3258, is splendid 
for boys 2 to 16 years; the cap, 
1940, is becoming to boys and men. 




Overcoat 3258 
Cap 1940 

3208—For the small boy there is no 
parting of the ways, for the wise 
mother chooses the suit which has the 
waist buttoned fast to the trousers. 
This is a good-looking type of suit for 
a very young boy, and the vest is 
attractive and fresh-looking. The 
trousers are straight. Use galatea, 
linen-finished cottons, repp, poplin, 
chambray, serge, gabardine, etc. 

A 4-year size requires \ z /k yard of 
poplin 36 inches wide, % yard of ba¬ 
tiste 36 inches wide. 

This suit is smart for little boys 2 to 
7 years. 


3250—A most becoming line for a little fellow’s 
suit is the suggestion of the raglan effect that is 
used in this slip-over blouse. Groups of buttons 
accentuate its smartness in a very .simple way. 
The trousers of the suit are straight. Chambray, 
linen, cotton poplin, gabardine, repp, pique, drill, 
serge and wool gabardine would be attractive made 
up in this fashion. The collar and cuffs can be of 
contrasting material and the raglan line can be 
piped with the same contrasting material. 

A 5-year size requires 1 Y yard of linen 36 inches 
wide, l Y yard of contrasting-color linen 36 inches 
wide. 

This suit is very good for little boys 2 to 7 years 
old. 


3205—The sailor suit is the most universally be¬ 
coming style for the young boy and the interesting 
ways of making it seem inexhaustible. A new 
version has a most attractive middy blouse which 
slips on over the head. The trousers are straight. 
Galatea, repp, poplin, chambray, madras, linen- 
finished cottons, pongee, serge, checks, gabardine 
and corduroy can be used for this type of suit. 
The collar and cuffs can be made in contrast. 
Braid trimming is very often used on this type of 
suit. 

An 8-year size requires 2 yards of serge 44 inches 
wide, /g yard of flannel 36 inches wide. 

This suit is very good for little boys 3 to 12 years 
old. 


Remove Hair 

the Common-sense JVay 

I F merely removing hair from the 
surface of the skin were all that 
were required of a depilatory, a 
razor would solve the superfluous 
hair problem. 

Wiit De Miracle, the original sanitary 
liquid, does more than remove sur¬ 
face hair. It devitalizes it, which 
is the only common-sense way to 
remove hair from face, neck, arms, 
under-arms or limbs. 

De Miracle requires no mixing. It 
is ready for instant use. Simply wet 
the hair and it is gone. Only genu¬ 
ine De Miracle has a money-back 
guarantee in each package. 

FREE BOOK with testimonials of 
eminent physicians, surgeons, der¬ 
matologists and medical journals, 
explains how De Miracle devital¬ 
izes hair, mailed in plain sealed 
envelope on request. 

Three Sizes : 60c, $1.00, $2.00 

At all toilet counters, or direct from us, in 
plain wrapper, on receipt of 63c, $1.04 or 
$2.08, which includes war tax. 


I 




ira< 


Dept. D-26, Park Ave. and 129th St. 
New York 


Suit 3205 




IV 





a m F Corset Comfort 

Women! Guaranteed ! 

This Corset Sent on Trial 

Have better health—perfect corset 
comfort—an ideal figure without tight 
lacing by wearing the wonderful 

M & K g% 

Its patented, scientifically construct 
ed Uplift belt gently lifts and supports 
the abdomen in its natural position. 
Stops backaches, headaches, bearing 
down pains and tired-out feeling. 

Reduces stout figures— supports th< 
slender. Thousands of women would wear 
no other. Doctors prescribe it. Dressrn 
ers like it. Write for Trial Offer, illustrate! 
description and expert confidential advice 
Address me personally. IV 

KATHERINE KELLOGG 

M & K CORSET CO. 

156 Kellogg Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 



3250 


3208 


3258 


3205 





There’s a 
Difference! 

' j 'HE patented Wald' 

4 spring, the patent' 
Ball-shaped Socket an 
the patented Counter 
sunk Sewing Holes 
make Koh-i-noor th 
most secure and easily 
sewed dress fastener, 

WALDES 

•>i4j 

SNAP FASTENER 


’i-morz 



Earn Money at Home 

By coloring and selling our line of black-and-wb 
Greeting Cards and Folders. Beautiful designs 
Fascinating work—Big profits. Our 1921 Xmas J.ine 
new Birthday and Everyday cards are in stock. Our 11 • 
Catalog,“Pleasant Pages,” givesali information. It slice 
Little Art Shop, Inc., 622 FSt., N.W., Washington, O'- 
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Beautifully Curly, 

. Wavy Hair Like 
Nature’s Own” 

fry the new wav—the 
bilmerineway—and you’ll 
never again use the ruinous heated iron. Th 
1 urliness will appear altogether natural. 

Liquid Silmerine 

! e * si, 7 applied with brush. May be used with an 
und of curlers. Is neither sticky nor greasy. Per 
‘ 11 y harmless. Serves also as a splendid dressin: 


... . ■■•ivuu, ^ v VO enow (13 CL OJ[J 

I , nr l ‘ le hair. Directions with bottle 
department stores $1.00. 

Parker-Belmont Powder Compact 
Parker-Belmont Rose Compact 
I owdered Tarkroot (face res ter) 

Powdered Barriflower (depilatory ) 

PARKER, BELMONT & C0. f 134 Madison St., Chicago 


At drug an 

$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


BEST skirt belting made 

“SAMSON” SILK BELTING 

adds that distinctiveness to a gar¬ 
ment, looked for by Milady—and 
besides, it outlasts the garment. 
Look for the words “SAMSON” 
Silk Belting, woven in selvage. 
For sale at first-class Department 
Stores. If your dealer cannot 
supply, write us. 

OWL SPECIALTY COMPANY 

PATERSON, N.J. 

r ‘'WK MARK 


n 




ave vonr own 


7 


ir 


in 15 minutes with this simple little 
device without heat. 


WE .5T iXECTRIC 

Curlers 


hcN’ 


Unsurpassed in producing anv curly and 
wavy effect. Cannot catch, cut, tear, or in any 
way injure the hair. Guaranteed a lifetime. 


Ohe "West 
Haix Nets 


Beach & Motor 
15c 

Tourist 
3 for 50c 
Gold Seal 
25c 

Gray and White 
Double Price 

At All Good 
Dealers 

WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Canadian Distributor 

H. B. Holloway & Co., Toronto, Canada 


Hand-made 
Twice Sterilized 

Full head size 
Made by hand from 
extra long selected hair, 
free from knots and 
specially treated for 
strength and invisibili¬ 
ty. Perfect match in 
all shades. Cap and 
Fringe Shapes. 


OTHER VIEWS ARE SHOWN ON FIGURES 
ON PAGES 64, 65, 66 AND 67 

Other vieivs of these garments are shown on pages 64 and 65 



3236 



3025 






3198 



3263 







Other views oj these garments are shown on pages 66 and 67 






3248 




N O other stock¬ 
ing lends more 
comfort to the foot 
than the Burson, for 
the Burson has no 
seams. In appearance 
it is uniform through¬ 
out, for it is fashioned 
to fit perfectly every 
natural curve of the 
leg. Burson stockings 
are just as smooth in¬ 
side as out, there are 
no welts to walk on; 
they hold their shape 
always no matter how 
many times they are 
washed; and they 
wear a long time. 

The Burson Knitting Co. 

Rockford, Illinois 



•Silk ■ ^otton • .(j s l e 
VI6ercer ized 
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Gets 






SEPTEMBER, with its fragrant 
O lingering breath of summer brings 
the ideal golden-and-blue days of the 
year. And this season, to make your 
summer frocks match those long glori¬ 
ous days — choose Goetz* All Silk Satin 
in any of the bright, happy one-toned 
colorings you most desire! 

On tennis court and green, at coun¬ 
try club or garden or shore — wherever 
you find smartly-gowned women, there 
you will find Goetz All Silk Satin. 
Goetz is the chosen favorite for both 
formal and informal wear. Its rippling, 
twinkling gracefulness and beautiful 
colorings—vivid or demure, deep or 
delicate — will delight you. 

When you’re buying satin, look for the 
name “Goetz” woven in white in the sel¬ 
vage. And notice the close durable Goetz 
weave. 

GOETZ SILK MFG. CO. 

Madison Ave. at 34th St. 

NEW YORK 


"A FA 


All Silk 


Do You Want 

More Clothes for Less Money? 

Would you save from 50 cents to $10.00 on your 
next gown? 

More Nutritious Food? 

And spend no more money. Would you like to 
take a free course in Home Economics, by Martha 
Van Rensselaer, Head of Department of Home 
Economics of Cornell University? 

Healthier, Happier Children? 

Would you like to read what Dr. Bird T. Baldwin 
has learned in work for the Child Welfare Research 
Station for University of Iowa? 

More Time to Read Fiction by 

Arnold Bennett, John Galsworthy, Zona Gale, Walter 
Prichard Eaton, Mateel Howe Farnham, and many 
service features? 

Then Subscribe to 

The Delineator 


OTHER VIEWS ARE SHOWN ON FIGURES 



ON PAGES 68,69, 70 AND 71 

Ollier views of these garments are shown on pages 68 and 69 
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THE NEW HAND - BAG 


AND EMBROIDERY 


FOR TAILORED FROCKS 


10915—Much of the Parisienne’s 
charm in dress is due to the attention she 
gives to the accessories of her costume. 
The hand-bag is one of the essential 
details. The general shape of many of 
the new bags is broad and short and 
the top is generally round. Duvetyn, 
velvet, moire and other silks are the 
fabrics used and bead embroidery is a 
very fashionable trimming. This new 
design can be adapted to five hand¬ 
bags, two each of style 1 and 2 and 
one of stvle 3. 


Made-up Press 
Blue or Pink Void 
4 -yr., $ 2.25 
6 audS-yr. t $ 2.50 


Hand-bags 10915 


PACKAGE OUTFITS 


10916 —For tailored frocks and 
such costumes the simplicity of 
the conventional circle motifs 
and the square design band¬ 
ings are a correct and very 
■mart trimming. Designs of this 
kind can be worked in outline 
embroidery, chain-stitch or 
machine-stitching. They can 
be used on coats, dresses, skirts 
and blouses and on hats, also. 
This design can be adapted to 
3J4 yards of banding 5 inches 
wide, b 3 /8 yards of banding 2 
inches wide, 8 round motifs 
’d /2 inches in diameter, 2 cor¬ 
ners 4V% x -Ik’s inches, S motifs 
-% inches square and 2 motifs 
'i x 3 inches. 


A SK your Royal Society dealer to see the wonderful variety of new designs. 
} You will be taken first with their beauty, then the superior quality of 

the materials will immediately impress you; the style and attrac¬ 
tiveness of the Children’s Dresses, Undergarments, etc., will stand out as 
distinctive, and when you carefully examine the fine class of workmanship 
in the making, you will be happily surprised and pleased to know you can 
obtain such unusual values at so great an economy, and to add the dainty 
touches of embroidery with your own hands, supplies a most pleasant and 
restful pastime for your spare moments. 


For example, the Dress illustrated is entirely made of a very fine quality Pink or Blue Voile, 
with White Lawn apron effect. It requires only the simple embroidery, and sufficient floss is 
supplied in package. You effect a great economy and get the finest quality and newest styles. 

The Nightgown illustrated is of flesh color Witchery Crepe, a soft draping material, with the 
sheen of silk; it would cost considerably more than $ 3.00 were you to buy material of equal 
quality and make it yourself, considering the cost of your time, etc. In the Royal Society 
Package Outfit it comes to you completely made with sufficient floss for the embroidery. 

These unusual values will be found all through the line, and prices are lower 
than last year. Every package is complete with finest materials, expert 
workmanship, sufficient floss and instructions. 


Ask to See Royal Society “Tumbledums” 

Clown rumblcdum” dolls, which every child will love to cuddle and hug. 
le creations, which, true to their names, may be tumbled about with no fear 
aking. Complete information will be supplied upon request. 


Send for Circular of New Designs 

ducts include Embroidery and Crochet Cottons, all sizes and 
the washable artificial silk for Embroidery; Sweater Twist, the 
for sweaters, etc.; Transfer Books and Crochet Instruction Books 

For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 

RAN Co, Inc, Union Square West New York 


,**■,!*.>.**. *» ' '*. 


Embroidery design 10916 
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10913—The linked circle motif is very effective for costume 
trimming and is the type of design that can be worked up in 
the simplest of stitches. It is very smart used as a banding 
and it is suitable for the narrow or wide width. This design 
is seen on many dresses, coats, blouses and skirts, and it is 
also used on such accessories as vests, hats and collars. It is 
carried out in one-stitch and can be adapted to 7% yards of 
banding 3/6 inches wide, 2J/g yards of edging 1 Y% inch wide, 
3 motifs 8M x 5?is inches, 12 motifs Gl/ x 4 inches, 15 motifs 
1 yi x Vyi inches and 3 small corners. 


10917—Much of the embroidery used on the newest Autumn 
costumes is of the more or less conventional style. The sim¬ 
plicity of these motifs is very attractive and they work up sur¬ 
prisingly quickly. A new design that is very good for satin- 
stitch is the kind that is seen on many of the smartest frocks, 
blouses, skirts and hats and coats. This same design could 
also be worked in either outline or chain-stitch embroidery. 
It can be adapted to 3^6 yards of banding b z /i inches wide, 3 
motifs 18% x 11% inches, 6 motifs 5% x 5 inches, 3 motifs 
10 x 5% inches, 9 corners 9% x 5% inches. It is the type of 
work that can be introduced either in a banding or the single¬ 
motif style of embroidery. 


10914—The simple lines of the present fashions offer the all- 
over design a front place among the costume trimmings. A 
very charming one is made up of circle-like motifs which can be 
worked in either one-stitch or bugle beads. The design can be 
used in all-over effect or cut in separate motifs and a narrow 
edging. It is suitable for dresses, overblouses and waists. All- 
over embroidery is often used on panels and such things, 
bringing them out in contrast to the dress, and it is a very 
effective type of trimming for hats. This design can be 
adapted to 2% yards of banding 28 inches wide and 2% yards 
of edging 1% inch wide. 




Beading design 10912 


10912—The French use beading to weight down the soft line- 
of many of the new Georgette frocks, and they also use it on 
blouses and such things. An unusual design suitable for beam¬ 
ing or French knots has a dainty flower motif on an all-over 
scroll-like background. It is a very pretty trimming and one 
that can be worked up very simply. The design can 1 e 
adapted to 2% yards of banding 29% inches wide and - 4 
yards of banding 1% inch wide. If you do not care to me 
the wide banding it can be cut apart and used for separate 
motifs and neck outlines. 
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( Jorpiping hot rolls 
at meal time 



Rolls With Bread Dough 

I Take4cupsbread dough when 
| ready to mold into loaves. 
I Shape into round balls. Set in 
I a buttered pan: place in icebox 
I until meal time. Then brush 
I with melted butter. Bake. 



Out of the ice hox- 

into the oven 

cMould a part of your bread dough into rolls 
and h^eep in the ice boxfor the next meal . 


ivery time you bake at home you save one-half 
of what it costs to buy your bread 





Magic ^£east 
Send fir ^east Foam 

—just the same 
except in name 

Package of 5 ca\es — 
at i/our grocer— lO* 
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To have a sweet, light dough in the morning, 
set your sponge tonight with Yeast Foam. 
Home breadmakers everywhere prefer it. 



Now that flour is cheaper 
good homemade bread, with 
a flavor and nourishment 
all its own, is more than 
ever taking the place of 
more expensive foods in 
millions of homes. 

/ ’ ' \ 

An important new discovery about Yeast Foam 

People also eat Yeast Foam. You need vitamines; they create vitality— 
help you resist disease. Yeast is four times as rich in vitamines as any 
other food. Thousands are benefiting from its stimulating properties. 

Send for instructive booklet, “Dry Yeast as an Aid to Health” 

\___/ 

Northwestern Vast Company 1732 N. Ashland Av e . Chicago 
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^jCOR the dainty grace of the box—for the unusual and 
O' becoming tint of the powder — for the alluring charm 
of the perfume—and perhaps for all three, Floricnt, 
Flowers of the Orient, is preferred by dainty womanhood. 

Powdered Perfume, it has been called — fragrant 
with Floricnt, which won first place in an International 
Perfume Contest. 

Send jc in stamps for a dainty trial box. 

COLGATE 61 CO. Dept. S 3 199 Fulton Street, New York 

In Canada: 137 McGill Street, Montreal 

Florient is obtainable also m Toilet Soap, 

Extract , Toilet Water and Face Powder. 
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“FEMALE CHANGES IN CHINA”—By WU TING FANG 
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en 


and 

Bathroom 


Old Dutch makes 
linoleum; tile; tubs and 
utensils bright like new. 
For general cleaning, it 
lightens your work; is 
efficient and economical 
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WOMEN FRIENDS 
LETTER came to this desk recently from 
a woman dissatisfied with life because 
she has failed to make friends. She asks 
the editor of The Delineator for the secret 
l>f friendship. 

Women have been inheritors of the earth. They 
lave possessed love and wealth and power. 

But most women have lacked friendship. We 
lave had friendly relations with other women, some- 
limes with fine men. But the deep understanding, 
I he love of service, the never-failing faith of friend¬ 
ship have, until this generation, been largely the 
lift of men. 

From the days of Sparta the woman who loved 
lladly laid down life for man or child. But only 
lardy has woman sacrificed for woman. 

We have had good neighbors; there has always 
leen some woman to whom we turned when a 
lew life or when death entered our home, or some 
Ither grief or joy became a part of our lives. And 
l r e called her—with some truth—friend. 

But only few of us have been rich in a woman 
Irierid as a man knows a friend—understanding, 
lolerant, helpful. 

To-day women have women pals. Out of the new 
lontacts, responsibilities outside of the home, corn- 
ton interests in public welfare, and the War, women 
lave come to a better understanding of values in 

lumen. 

1 bis does not mean that all women to-day are 
lapable of real friendship. But this spiritual union, 
lond and strength of men since the beginning of the 
lurid is developing among us. 

The woman who wrote to us wonders if friendship 
lepends upon gifts, brilliance of mind or charm, 
friends, she says, are kind because she needs them, 
|>ot because she deserves friendship. 

To have a friend one must be a friend—that is 
10 new thought. 

Service is a part of friendship, 
nendship as a reward of service 

nendship. 

Most women are absolutists. A thing is black 01 
™ke. It is good or bad. 

Mat is why friendship fails. It is why a large per- 
ent ige of loves and marriages fail. To a woman the 
nan of her choice is above reproach. Before the 
lr ?l- - vear she has begun to find the alloy. Eove 01 
'ride or fear tide her over until she adjusts her life 
1° the imperfect idol. 

S" with her friendship. She accepts a woman friend 

in aS She acce P ted her lover—a perfect thing. 

Anen the first disappointment comes, without the 
protecting influence of pride or obligation or fear, 
pe newer is nipped in its bud. 

° men are idealists. It has been one of the great 
purees of our strength. 

hu; this very demand for perfection may defeat 
|ts own end. 

- neatest quality in the friendship of Franklin 
w -ane was an understanding of the limitations of 

ma " nature.. He once asked an influential banker 
P give a job to a man. 

Ly ut Frank,” protested the financier, “that fellow 
ntieized you!” 


but to expect 
to cheapen 


is 


“He was not the only man who ever criticized 
me, nor the only one who had a right to,” laughed 
Mr. Lane. 

that is friendship. To say friend to a woman who 
has criticized us, to have faith in the woman who 
has been weak enough perhaps to betray a confi¬ 
dence, but whose qualities justify respect and affec¬ 
tion — that is to be a friend. 

In the chemists’ laboratory of the Bureau of 
Standards in Washington there is a small piece of 
metal known as pure silver. 

There is also a smaller piece of metal known as 
pure gold. 

J hese are relative terms. The smelter has never 
yet produced pure silver or pure gold. Some small 
part of alloy is present. 

Even if it were possible to produce gold or silver 
without alloy, we would have a metal so soft it would 
be useless. 

So it is with friendship. If our friend were perfect, 
without alloy, the daily reproach of it would leave 
us abashed. We need her faults as well as virtues 
to feel that she can understand our own imperfection. 

Chemists’ silver, known as pure silver minus, is 
used to test chemicals and rare metals. Who could 
endure a friend whose association was merely a test 
of our worth? 

. No credit belongs to her who worships God, or 
gives loyalty to perfection. That is religion. But 
to have faith despite failure, and faults, is to be a 
friend. 


A SENSE OF VALUES 

r T'HE foundation upon which propagandists stand 
is startling statements and bewildering figures. 

I he beginning of sound judgment is a sense of 
values. Most of us lack it. 

When a fanatical or an economic alarmist wishes 
to attract attention, he begins with some startling 
statement. It may be true and it may be significant. 
More often it is a true statement with no significance. 

A few ranters recently started an exciting cam¬ 
paign . against the extravagance of women, based 
upon income-tax reports. 

“$500,000,000 a year is spent by American wo¬ 
men on toilet articles, beautifiers, ornaments and 
foibles.” 

The alarmist warns us that this amount of money 
would pay the interest on the national debt. 

I hat sounds like an easy way to meet Liberty 
Bond obligations. 

That $500,000,000 would pay the bill for the new 
ship construction for the United States Navy. It 
would support two million orphans a year. 

These sound like arguments. Unthinking men 
or women see an indictment of the wild, selfish 
extravagance of women. But let us look at the whole 
picture. 

$500,000,000 a year is less than ten dollars a year 
a head for every female in the United States. Con¬ 
sider the cost of toilet soaps and talcum powder for 
babies. The soaps, perfumes and powders; if you 
will, the pocket-book, hand-bag, fan, string of 
beads, the hair combs and personal articles of all 
the women of America! 

Ten dollars a head is not enormous for the women 


of America to spend to make themselves cleaner and 
more attractive. 

Mark the millions that are spent on the jewels, 
furs and ornaments of a few, and we find that the 
average American woman spends less than five 
dollars a year on her toilet articles and ornaments. 
Who would begrudge her that? 

there are a multitude of economies to be made 
fust before America turns the women and children 
of this country into the unlovely creatures we should 
have without our five dollars’ worth of personal 
articles. 

The next time some man quotes millions of dollars 
or some big sounding fact as an argument, measure it 
by the thing to which it is related rather than as a 
lump sum or isolated fact. 

CREDIT WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 

YV/E PUBLISHED a beautiful page of historic 
trees in the July Delineator. We failed to 
give credit to the American Forestry Association 
for the suggestion of a Hall of Fame for Trees. 
The American Forestry Association is doing a great 
work in our country and we very gladly remind 
you of our indebtedness to the association. 

FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS 

COME of the most successful business and pro¬ 
fessional women in America worked their way 
through college. 

Carrie Chapman Catt, the foremost suffrage 
leader of the world, worked for a higher education. 

Before going to college she had taught and saved 
a few precious dollars. While attending college 
she worked in the library at nine cents an hour every 
afternoon and all Saturday and Sunday. She put 
this time to good use helping other students, es¬ 
pecially the younger boys and girls. In her free 
hours she reached for the books that would help 
her through college. 

There are thousands of girls in America who desire 
a college education and have not the means to obtain 
it. Because The Delineator is interested in these 
girls, it has made the following offer: 

The editor of The Delineator will pay Five 
Hundred Dollars for the best letter written by a 
senior of any recognized American woman’s college 
or coeducational college on “How I Worked My Wav 
Through College.” 

The winning article will be selected on the basis of 
its presentation of actual personal experiences that in 
the judgment of the committee will prove to be of the 
most helpful practical value to other college students 
and prospective students. 

I he judges will be presidents of three univer¬ 
sities. 

The terms are these: 

The article must not exceed three thousand 
words in length. 

It must be submitted anonymously on or before 
February 15, 1922, through the office of the president 
or dean of the college which the student is attending. 

Hie disclosure of the identity of any writer to 
the editor of The Delineator or the judges she 
shall select and name hereafter will be considered 
an act of elimination. 
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The old social machinery for mating is gone! Do your sons, away from home, 
working in the city, meet the right sort of girls1 Here is the new way of 

MEETING THE RIGHT YOUNG PEOPLE 


By HELEN 


BULLIT LOWRY 


FIERE is my wandering boy to¬ 
night?” In the old days, when 
mother sat at home on the farm 
and worried lest her son in the 
great city fall into temptation, 
the chorus of that popular ballad 
reflected an instinctive motherly 
fear. That song is sung no 
longer, but the normal mother 
has not stopped worrying. The big city and the larger 
town to which so many young men and women come year 
after year to earn their living and carve their careers arc 
still a worry to the maternal mind. Their dangers and 
temptations are less obvious, more complex. “What kind 
of young girl is my son meeting, what kind of young 
mail is my daughter going about with”—these are the 
questions that perplex the mother of to-day. 

Well may they worry, these mothers. 

For the girls your sons meet in a strange city, the young 
men who take your daughters to the movies,_ may be 
important factors in the molding of their entire lives. 
And the machinery by which the right young men meet 
the right young women has broken down in this modern 
civilization. It is harder to marry to-day than it was a 
generation ago — for other reasons than the purely 
economic. The church sociable and the unsalaried 
church choir, that were wont in the old days to arrange 
the matings, to see that like met like, are no longer 
adequate. To-day, from every small town in the coun¬ 
try, boys and girls arc pouring into some city—to study, 
to work and to make their fortunes. And there has been 
no kind fairy to “debut” the girls, and no wise Provi¬ 
dence to find “nice girls” for the boys. 

Well, somebody is at last doing something about it. 
Somebody has at last started a dignified agency where 
lonesome young men can find lonesome young girls just 
as once somebody started an agency where mistressless 
cooks could find cookless mistresses, after the machinery 
for getting a cook by hearsay had broken down decades ago. 

The name of that new agency is the Registered Ac¬ 
quaintance Dance Club, and it is the direct outgrowth of 
the war-camp community dances which are more or less 
familiar to the whole country. The organization be¬ 
hind it is the New York Community Service, which 
organized and ran the dances for the soldiers in New York. 

I T REALLY is simon-pure luck what sort of a girl your 
son is dancing with to-night in the city. 

Some boys, when they strike the city, happen first 
on a familiar brand of acquaintance who is usually a 
widow, most often a grass one, and. as she always has a 
string of young men, there is sure to be some one in the 
(ffice who is one of them. Usually the widow’s hair is 
auburn. She starts you off with a “cozy little home din¬ 
ner.” That first night the widow “puts out.” You form 
the impression that she is a “darned good scout,” till you 
wake up later to the knowledge that she has bled you of 
finite things as well as illusions. 

Meantime, at the nearest Child’s restaurant, there sits 
down for her evening meal a girl who is a graduate of 
Wellesley, of Michigan or Leland Stanford, who has come 


to the city to make good. She may be making good, 
but she isn’t making acquaintances. The peach-colored 
dancing frock, purchased for the commencement gaie¬ 
ties last June, hangs draped in a sheet in the hall-bed¬ 
room closet — not right in the room, that is, but the ward¬ 
robe in the hall that’s allotted to the hall bedroom front. 
Is there anything sadder than the unworn dancing 
frock, shrouded alive in the days of its youth to come 
forth a year later, passe, out of style? 

This New York Community Service has been experi¬ 
menting since September, 1920, with the problem of 
furnishing proper introductions to the introductionless. 
And behold the fruits of the first year: two engagements 
to be married, five affairs, one lovers’ quarrel, several 
circles of four or five couples who have formed the habit 
of arranging informal parties together—and, most 
important of all, a definite plan to extend, through the 
machinery of the National Community Service, the 
Registered Acquaintance Dance Clubs to every city of 
over three hundred thousand inhabitants. 

T HREE months will have passed before these words see 
the light of day. By that time such cities as Chicago, 
Washington, Philadelphia, San Francisco and Detroit 
will probably have their “R. A. D.” clubs forming. 
The organizers see a time—and that not far off—when 
every young man or girl who plans coming to a strange 
city will send references ahead to the R. A. D. Club. 
They won’t wait till they grow lonely and have to make 
that desperate admission that they “don’t know people.” 

And, if you think that is not practical—well, I happen 
to hold in my hand at this minute a letter from a ranch- 
owner of Nebraska with a wealth of herds. He had read 
of the R. A. D. idea through a newspaper syndicate. He 
comes to Chicago and New York each year on business. 
He gives his business connections, and would they mind 
investigating him now, because he’s only in town a week.-" 
For a community where the machinery for mating has 
broken down, he strikes me as very good pickings. 

My findings as to the success of the experiment were 
obtained as one of the members. Disguised as a lonely 
girl I applied for membership. I was thoroughly investi¬ 
gated through my references before the Community 
Service would allow me to spear for the guaranteed beaux 
in its pond. 

I was assigned to the “college and professional group.” 
For the R. A. D. promises us each that we shall meet our 
own kind and tactfully divides us off accordingly into 
groups that dance on different evenings of the week. On 
my night I have met lawyers and doctors and an officer 
high up in the merchant marine. The weekly dances 
of my group were held in a “smart” up-town hotel. The 
peach-colored evening frocks came out—and there were 
belles and wall-flowers and jealousies and ecstasies—all 
the ordinary conditions of ballroom life. 

At the first dance I confess I was disappointed—that 
is, from the standpoint of the cold-blooded investigator, 
who believes that the nearer these mechanically manu¬ 
factured balls approximate the normal, with normal 
joys and sorrows, the better their chance of permanency. 
A peculiarity was that the men seemed not to be dif¬ 


ferentiating between the “peaches” and “lemons.” They 
took anything they were introduced to and dutifully 
danced with it. However, I need not have worried. 
By the third dance normalcy had asserted itself. 

“Won’t you come dance with that poor Miss Thomp- 
kins just this once?” coaxed the hostess of the club as 
hostesses have coaxed since the caveman soirees, l'he 
youth backed politely away, even as the caveman backed. 
“Really, Miss Gould, I thought we were here to ha\ a 
good time. 1 didn’t know we came to do social-service 
work.” Then the hostess knew that her dances v ere 
normal social manifestations, where man becomes pri: al 
and does nothing for anybody. 

Girls do not always join because they are acquaintar e- 
less. Sometimes they are merely beauless, which is 
quite a different thing. This past year the club admit¬ 
ted every girl in the order of her application, prov led 
her social and character references were satisfactory, 
But in next year’s club program there is going to be a 
beauty test, though the girls will know nothing abom it. 
There are one hundred and sixty-five girls on the L A. 
D. waiting-list, and those one hundred and sixty-fiv are 
to be listed as available or unavailable dancing mat. d. 
As each card is filed, there’ll be notes like: “Slim, bn n- 
eyed, magnetism, pretty smile”; else, “One hundred and 
sixty-five pounds, steps heavily, class C material. 

It sounds hard-hearted, perhaps, but there can m be 
dances unless there are men, and the men won’t conn un¬ 
less the girls are “attractive.” 

“It would be a beautiful thing to supply men fi the 
beauless,” commented Miss Agnes Gould, the org, zei 
of these dances. “But how can 1 accomplish that leal 
unless I have also the privilege of telling those two uirl: 
sitting together that they both need dancing les ns 
and that girl across the room by herself that really nici 
people powder their noses these days? And tl : 
wouldn’t wear my glasses to the dance if I were slier 

O NE elfish little graduate of Mount Holyoke C< egi 
had been in New York for five months —and n< ' ai 
acquaintance. She came to the dances for some ux o 
seven weeks and attached to herself four devoted suitors 
Having accomplished her purpose, she resigned from thi 
R. A. D. club, carrying her retainers with her. 
half of the girls (the better-looking half) have acquire' 
at least one young man whom they can depend on a 
escort to the club dances. 

No longer must they abandon hope who enter into th 
lodging-house and into the girls’ Y. W. C. A. living-clubs 
“Did you ever live in one of those clubs?” u s 1 
bobbed-haired R. A. D. girl who has acquired for 1 ' 

an R. A. D. man named Tommy. “Well, I can >a. 
that there’s much passing around of the men not n 
you have something to exchange.” 

Ller eyes grew big with horror. “I haven’t intros * 
Tommy to a single girl that didn’t already have met 
Oh, oh, I’m just like the people that think they d 
generous with an automobile if they only had one- 
then, when they get one, they’re not.” 

It won’t do to depend on private charity, any 
than on our broken-down machinery for mating. 
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There’s lasting satisfaction 
in owning a Victrola 


When the instrument you buy for your home is a Victrola 
you have the satisfaction of knowing: 

that it was specially made to play Victor records; 

that the greatest artists make their Victor records 
to play on Victrola instruments; 

that you hear these artists exactly as they expected 
you to hear them, because they themselves tested 
and approved their own records on the Victrola. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500* New Victor Records demonstrated 
at all dealers in Victor products on the 1st of each month. 


HIS MASTER'S VOICE' 


This trademark and the trademarked 
word “Victrola” identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. 
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YOUTH AND THE RIGHT JOB 

BY GENEVIEVE PARKHURST 



Do you hate your job ? Then you must have chosen the wrong one. 
Common sense and science are now bringing together - 



T’S no use asking me to change 
my mind. The girl must go.” 
The personnel officer of the de¬ 
partment-store shook her head 
emphatically at the head of the 
welfare division. 

“I thought perhaps you might 
give her a chance in some other 
department,” suggested the wo¬ 
man pleading the cause of the girl who had been dis¬ 
charged. 

The personnel officer was firm. “I’ve given her all of 
the chances she deserves. If she can’t sell whisk- 
brooms and mouse-traps, she can’t sell anything else. 
The girl’s stupid. All she does is to stand and look into 
space. If you ask her a question, she has to come from 
some place out of the air before she can answer you. 
This is not a charitable institution, you know,” and 
an ironic smile fretted the immobility of her mouth. 

The head of the welfare division went to the cloak¬ 
room, where the girl, in tears, was putting on her coat. 

“Don’t be discouraged, my dear,” she said. “I want 
you to see a woman who will find out what you can do 
and will get you work for which you are better suited.” 

The woman of whom the welfare worker had spoken 
was a vocational expert. The girl went to see her. 
The vocational expert saw at once that the girl was an 
untrained worker. She was not deterred, for it was in 
just such material that she found her challenge. Under 
the surface of the girl’s dulness there might be a special 
talent hiding its light. So she went to work. 

She gave the girl what psychologists call an intelligence 
measurement. Her answers to these questions showed 
that the girl lacked quick perception, was unassertive, 
given to abstract rather than concrete thought. A series 
of number puzzles revealed that she could concentrate 
and had an excellent memory. Awkwardness with her 
hands was displayed when she attempted to manipulate 
and fit together some blocks of wood and to sew on but- 


THE MOST UNHAPPY PEOPLE are the 
square pegs in the round holes—the men and 
women in the wrong trades, jobs and profes¬ 
sions. They are the misfits of the world. 
Today's boys and girls need not repeat your 
mistakes. Business men and educators are 
working out tests and ways for putting each 
boy and girl into the job for his or her real 
bent. This article tells you how. 

tons and hooks and eyes. A highly developed sense of 
color came to light through the sorting and arranging of 
hues and colors. Questions put when the girl was off 
guard showed that while her mind reacted instantane¬ 
ously to beauty, it also reacted more strongly against 
the practical occupations of the untrained worker, such 
as domestic service, factory work or unskilled selling. 

H ER case was baffling until the problem of her past 
history brought out the truth. Her parents, who were 
artists, had died when she was about twelve years old, 
leaving her without money and in the care of a great- 
aunt whose pet aversion was the artistic temperament. 
She was brought up with the relentless ideal of “learning 
to be practical.” She was not allowed to read, to play 
the piano, nor even to hunt wild flowers in the Spring 
with the other children in the neighborhood. At four¬ 
teen she was taken from school and sent out to work as 
a domestic servant. She failed at this, at sewing and at 
telephone operating. It was after these failures that the 
aunt had placed her selling whisk-brooms and mouse¬ 
traps in the basement of the department-store. 

The vocational expert discovered that the girl was 
as familiar with pictures as most children are with their 
“Mother Goose.” The intellectual diet of her childhood 
had been the lives and works of the old masters in sculp¬ 


ture and painting. When she talked of them, a glow cat 
into her eyes and cheeks and her whole appearance w 
transfigured. 

Here the vocational expert took her cue. She te 
phoned to the manager of an art-shop who had asked 1 
to find him an intelligent saleswoman. She suggest 
that he give the girl a trial. He took her on at a sala 
of ten dollars a week. That was four years ago I 
day she is earning seventy-five dollars a week vith 
prospect of future promotion as the head of the art-sh 
in a large department-store. 

This is a true story. I use it to illustrate the answ 
to a question which has been puzzling modern educato 
as well as parents and employers, for some time—tb 
of proper vocational guidance for the young. 

The growing importance of the relationship betwe 
individual success and economic conditions has ma 
this one of the leading problems of the age. Ecci 
and employers blame inadequate production and 
unrest upon the fact that most workers are v.orki 
at trades for which they have neither aptitude nor liku 
Parents, realizing this, are taking a more active inter 1 
in the education of their children. They are wonderi 
why boys and girls with alert, eager minds are some tin® 
poor scholars; why those apparently slow and 
excel in some particular branch at school; whs you* 
people achieving high marks in school and at .college ■ 
often fail or sink to the dead level of mediocriu m ;>■ 
fessional, business or industrial life. I 

Teachers have come to feel that their own pmmssioH 
reputation and integrity are at stake. All of t 
tors, working together, have been thinking to some pH 
pose. From their theories and hopes and expenmcnH 
tions a new system of education must evolve— 
in which children will be watched and trained accoraH 
to their individual tastes, ambitions and capaciu 
longer will there be the jumbling effort to wedgt ' ) H 
pegs into round holes, resulting only in hum 
and unhappiness. 
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The new educational era has taken a good head start, 
[ofessor E. L. Thorndike, head of the Department of 
jucational Pyschology at Columbia University, is the 
ther of a system of intelligence measurement which, 
- certain tests, undertakes to establish not only the 
r i city of students but their talents and their ambitions, 
ean Elvidge of the Educational Department of the 
diversity of Missouri has developed practical theories 
r working out not only the mental qualifications of the 
fividual child or man, but his or her ability to work 
th the hands in the various trades. Many colleges 
d preparatory schools have adopted these tests. 
1 t educators wish to have available is a complete 
ord of each child’s school years from his first day in 
primary grade to his last day in high school or college, 
e-e records will give parents and teachers, in co- 
eration with the pupils, proper guidance in choosing 
rk they like and are able to do well because they have 
n trained to do it. 

f e first school to try this system out thoroughly and 
prove an almost hundred per cent, infallibility is the 
[anhattan Trade School for Girls, established eight 
Jars ago by Teachers College, Columbia University, 
a laboratory for experiments in vocational guidance 
girls. Two years ago, having proved itself an efficient 
stitution, it became a part of the school system of 
eater New York. 


pRADUATED every year from this school are hun- 
| J dreds of skilled young women workers in the indus- 
Hal trades who have been educated to success because 
:ir minds and hands have been taught to work in unison 
h heir spirits. They have not been forced into their 
;a ons because their parents wanted them to, or 
roi gh haphazard selection. The expert vocational guid- 
ce they have enjoyed has justified itself. Employers 
roughout the State of New York are pleading for the 
^duates of this institution. 

The pupils of the Manhattan Trade School are gradu- 
2 s of the elementary schools of the city, or they have 
mpleted the sixth grade, and, having shown no apti- 
de for study and a desire to go to work, are given a 
ance to develop their talents. The registration in- 
ides also those who, graduating from high school, wish 
learn a trade. 

The method of discovering what a girl can best do is 
cresting. She is given a two-weeks’ test in which she 
es the actual work in every trade open to the skilled 
man worker. She operates a power machine for an 
ur and forty minutes each day until she has completed 
/en and one-half hours. During that time she is 
itched by the teacher, who makes a record of her en- 
iranc e, accuracy, application and facility in manipu- 
:ing both the machine and the material. 

Five lessons in bookkeeping, half an hour at a time, 
[t her patience, neatness and mathematical accuracy. 
ie alphabetical arrangement of fifty cards previously 
anged numerically, and fifty cards with the names of 
jies and states and countries to be properly allocated, 
stitute a filing test. Three hours at the switchboard 
fermine her qualifications for a telephone operator, 
[ind-sewing, typewriting, box-making, dressmaking, 
lllinery, designing, machine embroidery and braiding, 
|e making of neckwear, are all given a fair trial at her 
■nds The stenographic test consists of five lessons in 
1 sounds, grouped into words and then into sentences, 
'elve hours of typewriting prove her adaptability as a 
)ist. She must study business English and mathe- 
tics. Her personality and appearance are checked 
■ At the end of the two weeks she is given a card 
ion which each vocation is recorded and marked poor, 
r or excellent. This serves as an index to the teacher 
admissions. When she has thoroughly gone over this 
wrd, the girl, her parents and her teacher meet to dis- 
‘^s the girl’s career, and her chosen vocation is de- 
hnined. 


Di ‘ iSIVE step forward in education is marked by the 
1 testing class devoted to the guidance of girls from the 


Smentary schools throughout the city of New York. 


r M/p' F r hl in the eighth grade must some time during 
J? l ast * en ? ta ^ e two wee ks’ vocational test as pro- 
J led by this trade school. In addition to the test they 
1 T'vtn a thorough lesson in the comparison between 
ed and unskilled labor. They are taught the differ- 
e in lliciency, in service rendered, and, therefore, in 
“.money received for the two groups of work. 
lFyer - girl w ho graduates in her course is able to walk 
m tira schoolroom into a job, at the minimum wage of 
dollars a week. It is significant that among 


! 


< 


Q' a 1 VV l XlJ L11 Cl, L Chill KJll£. 

- alumnae are girls under twenty-one who are to-day 
salaries as high as one hundred and fifty dollars 


fteek as designers in clothing and millinery establish- 
' r !A Others are receiving seventy-five dollars a week 
e lasting or novelty trades, making fancy papei 
■ es f ’amp-shades. They have had to work up to this 
Trough several grades of employment, but it points 



to the wisdom of training young people to specialized 
efficiency. 

There is another aspect of vocational guidance, one of 
present importance because of the unemployment situa¬ 
tion. It is that which seeks to direct grown-ups who 
have failed in their chosen vocations. Personnel officers 
in industry or business are using intelligence and charac¬ 
ter tests as a guide to new fields of employment for those 
whose work shows that they are out of their prpoer 
sphere. Out of this a new profession has arisen the 
vocational expert who by these tests is able to help men 
and women over the hill of discontent and inefficiency to 
the plane of better contentment in work which they can 
do and which they like to do. 

O NE of the most successful and best known of these is 
Mrs. Ethel Spalding Slater of Washington and Balti¬ 
more. It was she who told me of the translation of the girl 
who was selling whisk-brooms and mouse-traps into a suc¬ 
cessful art saleswoman. Among Mrs. Slater’s clients are 
men and women who voice their gratitude for the aid she 
has given them. Several well-known industrial chiefs keep 


THE PARENT’S PRAYER 

By Angelo Patri 

J HA VE a boy to bring up. 

1 Help me to perform my task with wisdom 
and kindness and good cheer. Help me alivays 
see him. clearly, as he is. Let not my pride in 
him hide his faults. Let not my fear for him 
magnify my doubts and fears, until I make him 
doubting and fearful in his turn. 

Quicken my judgment so that I shall know to 
train him to think as a child, to be in all things 
pure and simple as a child. 

I have a boy to bring up. 

Give me great patience and a long memory. 
Let me remember the hard places in my own 
youth, so that I may help when I see him strug¬ 
gling as I struggled then. 

Let me remember the things that made me glad, 
lest I, sweating in the toil and strain of life, 
forget that a little child's laughter is the light of life. 

I have a boy to bring up. 

Teach me that love that understandeth all 
things; the Love that knows no weakness, tolerates 
no selfishness. Keep me from weakening my son 
through granting him pleasures that end in pain, 
ease of body that must bring sickness of soul; 
a vision of life that must end in death. Grant 
that I love my son wisely and myself not at all. 

I have a son to bring up. 

Give him the values and beauty and just 
rewards of industry. Give him an understanding 
brain and hands that are cunning, to work out 
his happiness. 

I have a boy to bring up. 

Help me to send him into the world with a 
mission of service. Strengthen my mind and 
heart that I may teach him that he is his brother's 
keeper. Grant that he may serve those who know 
not the need of service, and not knowing, need it 
the most. 

I have a boy to bring up. 

So, guide and direct me that I may do this 
service to the glory of God, the service of my coun¬ 
try, and to my son's happiness. 

AMEN. 


her on their books as an employment consultant—a 
testimony that her work is well grounded. She has 
given twelve years of her life to research and study, and 
for two years did actual factory work in order to acquire 
a real working knowledge of conditions. 

“What you are doing,” said Mrs. Slater to me when I 
asked for her theories, “is not half so important as what 
you should be doing because you want to do it. I do 
not believe in the average prosperous business man’s 
slogan of ‘peg-away-at-a-thing-because- it-is-given-you-to- 
do.’ That false promise has led many into failure. 
True success is of the spirit as well as of the letter and 
comes through freedom of expression, not through self¬ 
repression.” 

Mrs. Slater claims ninety per cent, infallibility for her 
system. According to the files through which she al¬ 
lowed me to wander at will, she has accomplished much in 


the way of placing men and women who thought they 
were failures well upon the road to contentment and suc¬ 
cess. There are hundreds of letters in this file. 

One of these was from the head saleswoman in a 
specialty shop. For ten years she had drawn the same 
salary, twenty-eight dollars a week. She was a good sales¬ 
woman, but she saw no future ahead of her. She went 
to Mrs. Slater, who questioned her. As a child she had 
liked to draw better than to play with dolls. She liked 
to sew, also, only no one had ever taken the trouble to 
teach her how to sew. Tier father had been a floor¬ 
walker in a dry-goods store and when it was time for her 
to go to work she was placed behind the counter in the 
store. In a few months she graduated from behind the 
counter to the specialty shop where she became head 
saleswoman. And there she stayed. The dress she wore 
the day she called upon Mrs. Slater was of good style 
and well made. She made it herself. At the request 
of Mrs. Slater she drew a design for a baby’s cap. At 
that time there was a call for caps to match coats and 
dresses. She was sent to see the head of the children’s 
shop in a department-store specializing in babies’ outfits. 
Her drawings were crude, but the man saw that she knew 
what she was about. She was given a trial for a month, 
at the end of which she started on a salary of fifty dollars 
a week. Her ideas were tried out. That was two years 
ago. To-day she is the head designer in the waist and 
blouse shop of the store. 

“O OMETIMES,” says Mrs. Slater, “real inventive genius 
^ lies dormant in a man whom the world calls a failure.” 
Proof of this was a bookkeeper, old and gray at forty. 
He had bent over a desk for nearly twenty-five years. 
A revolution in the firm’s auditing system put him out 
of work. His character chart showed that he was pains¬ 
taking, patient, determined, ambitious and possessed 
mathematical and inventive powers, but he was weak in 
will-power. His history contained several amusing but 
also illuminating experiences. As a boy he was always 
in trouble for tampering with his mother’s sewing- 
machine or with the telephone apparatus. At school 
he was in “hot water” half the time, and at last his parents 
took him out and put him to work as an office boy. He 
did not have enough work to keep him busy. Left alone 
a great deal, he found plenty of mischief for his idle 
hands. One day, although he had been warned against 
it, he slipped into the elevator and started up with it. 
Half-way between two floors something happened. He 
was stuck for nearly an hour. Discharged, his next job 
was in an electrical shop, where he tampered with the 
wires, blowing out the fuses. At the end of the week he 
was hunting for work again. After various similar ex¬ 
periences he settled down to desk work and kept at it 
until circumstances forced him to look elsewhere. 

Mrs. Slater realized that he had a flair for mechan¬ 
ics. He had no money with which to study, but as his 
ambition was awakened he took a half-day’s work in the 
office of a technical corporation, filing and typing. The 
afternoon he spent in the shops, attending a class in 
engineering in the evening. At first he made a bare 
living, but at the end of the year he was given a fair 
position in the experimental laboratory. He is thorough¬ 
ly happy; is giving good service and looks forward to 
further advancement in work which is his because he is 
fitted by nature for it. Mrs. Slater’s adjustments have 
convinced employers that character analysis as applied 
to occupation is the true principle of efficient and con¬ 
tented employment. 

\ 

“'“THE method of character analysis is simple,” maintains 
Mrs. Slater. “When a client comes to roe,” she says. 
“I ask questions that will afford me the necessary infor¬ 
mation. As he speaks I listen for his choice of words, 
his attitude toward life and his work. I put questions 
and problems which determine his powers of concentra¬ 
tion, his accuracy, attention, quickness of mental 
response and his uppermost thoughts. The psychological 
tests vary and the occupations vary. But they seldom 
fail me.” 

Individual aptitude is now being tried out in a number 
of colleges and preparatory schools. Last September they 
were instituted at Columbia University in its Department 
of Admissions. 

Philanthropic organizations are now running their 
employment bureaus according to this new idea. Trained 
vocational experts are placed in charge of them. Their 
system is a combination of exact science as laid down by 
academicians and of the more empirical science as prac¬ 
tised by those who have gained their knowledge through 
contact with all sorts and conditions of men and through 
their observation of human propensities. 

All of these movements are an acute sign of advance¬ 
ment, for they point to an age of universal service when 
parents and teachers and employers, working together 
instead of against one another, will usher in a regime of 
labor when the worker will give his best gifts to a world 
with which he is at peace. 
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Whenever soap conies in contact 
with the skin, use Ivory. 


COPYRIGHT 1821 BY THE PROCTER ic GAMBLE CO., CINCINNATI 


Ivory Soap comes in a convenient 
size and form for every purpose 

Small Cake 

For toilet, bath, nursery, 
shampoo, fine laundry. Can 
be divided in two for in¬ 
dividual toilet use. 


Large Cake 

Especially for laundry use. 
Also preferred by many for 
ZU the bath. 

Ivory Soap Flakes 

Especially for the washbowl wash¬ 
ing of delicate garments. Sample 
package free on request 
to Division 17-J, Dept, 
of Home Economics, 
The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


HERE are seven desirable qualities that soap can have; seven that 

soap should have to be entirely satisfactory; seven that soap must 

have to be suitable for universal use — shampoo, bath, toilet, nursery, 
♦ 

fine laundry. 


These essentials are: abundant lather, quick rinsing, mildness, purity, white¬ 
ness, fragrance, “it floats.” 

Some soaps have some of these qualities; some soaps have others; Ivory Soap 
combines all seven. This is why Ivory Soap is preferred for so many uses. 
This is why it is unsurpassed in everything it does. 


IVORY SOAP 


99 m, % PURE 


oaaaDC©e»x»:3Ocoo0C0a:xxococxx^ 
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BY STEPHANE LAUZANNE 

This is the story of a great queen, whose place is already established in the 
American heart as a romantic and courageous figure. She is coming—this Win¬ 
ter or Spring—to visit America in behalf of her people. M. Lauzanne, distin- 
tinguished French journalist, is editor of the Paris “Matin.” 

THE EDITOR. 

HE is the granddaughter of the greatest queen ever 
known in the Europe of the nineteenth century, 
Queen Victoria, and the niece of the greatest 
sovereign ever known in the Europe of the twenti¬ 
eth century, King Edward. She is also the niece 
of that other great emperor, who would have saved 
Russia had it been possible to save her, the Czar 
Alexander III. How, under these circumstances, 
could she herself fail to be a great queen? 

She was born at Eastwell Park, in the heart of the county of Kent, 
in the most romantic and poetic part of England. She was brought up 
in the midst of the green and foggy heaths. 

By her father, the Duke of Edinburgh, she is Anglo-Saxon. She is Slav 
by her mother, the Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrowna, sister of the Czar 
Alexander III. She possesses that practical will power which has always 
been the strength of the Anglo-Saxon race and the romantic sentimental¬ 
ity which is inherent to the Slav. 

She has suffered and struggled, known anguish and triumphs, has been 
persecuted and adulated. How then could she be other than popular 
in the whole world where suffering equals joy? 

As a royal princess her life was but one long continuous martyrdom. 
She has said so herself. At Eastwell Park she went out at will, riding 
on horseback alone (the very first equerry who placed her in the saddle 
was Beatty, who has since become rear-admiral of the English fleet). 

Then suddenly she was married and transferred to the other end of 
Europe, to a sullen and severely dismal court where an authoritative, 
whimsical old man applied court etiquette with a fierce discipline. 

AN UNHAPPY PRINCESS 

T SHALL always remember my visit, in March, 1914, to King Carol, 
1 Marie of Roumania’s father-in-law. I can still see myself climbing a 
dark staircase, attired in a black frock coat and white tie, at three in the 
afternoon (it was the etiquette) and penetrating into a cabinet draped in 
dismal colors, where the old king, seated in an armchair, handed me two 
fingers. According to the rules of the court he held out three fingers to 
generals and his whole hand to ministers or members of the royal family. 
I can still hear that Hohenzollern harshly discussing military questions 
with me and repeating in a tone which admitted of no reply: “The German 
army is the first in the world. None other can measure itself with it.” 
I still feel the impression which I had at the time that this king of Rou- 
mania was, in reality, but an advance guard placed by the Germans upon 
the far-off shores of the Danube. 

This sentinel showed himself fierce toward the poor princess who came 
from the county of Kent. He forbade her all freedom. He had her 
spied upon by her ladies-in-waiting, who were forced upon her. He 
even went so far as to prevent her from riding unless accompanied by 
a large escort. It was a long struggle which lasted for months. 

The long rides through the country lost all their attraction to her if 
she were no longer free, if she could not stop where she willed, and espe¬ 
cially if she were to be prevented from chatting with and interrogating 
the peasants whom she met without every one of her questions being con¬ 
trolled and reported. Finally she gained her point. During the latter 
years of her servitude, Princess Marie of Roumania had at least tri¬ 
umphed to the point of riding out alone. She even obtained the nomina¬ 
tion of honorary colonel of a regiment of Red Hussars. 

FRIENDS AT COURT 

"TT WAS,” she wrote later, “the happiest hour of my life. I have never 
1 been prouder nor happier than on horseback in the midst of the ranks 
of my regiment, being one with it and feeling ready, if need be, to share 
the hard life of these men, their risks and their dangers. There always 
existed between us something powerful and true, something more than 
the conventional homage given a sovereign. I came from a far-off coun¬ 
try, but I knew how to understand and love my soldiers. I am proud to 
be at their head, for then I am deeply convinced that they will follow me 
to the death. I feel no false shame "to acknowledge this feeling of power 
mingled with the joy of being young, alert and healthy.” 
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THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA 

Besides her long rides, there was one ray of sunshine at the court of 
Bucharest which shone for the unhappy princess and warmed her heart: 
it was the presence of the queen, her mother-in-law, the celebrated Car¬ 
men Sylva. These two women fully understood each other from the 
very first day, and had been mutually attracted to one another in their 
prison. It was even the old Queen Carmen Sylva who first observed the 
wonderful literary gifts which Marie of Roumania possessed. And it is 
to the old Queen Carmen Sylva that the publication of one of the first 
books of Marie of Roumania is due, “The Lily of Life.” The tale is 
worth relating. 

A QUEEN’S ORDEAL 

TT WAS on the royal yacht steaming up the Danube. Queen Carmen 
1 Sylva and Princess Marie were doing all they could to take care of the 
little Princess Iliana, who had fallen seriously ill and was suffering from 
fever. To put her to sleep, Princess Marie rocked her for hours together 
in her arms and told her long stories, into which she put all her romantic 
imagination. Some of those fairy-tales were so captivating that the old 
Queen Carmen Sylva exclaimed one day: 

“But, my little girl, what you are telling there is very beautiful. You 
must write it down.” 

Two months later “The Lily of Life” appeared, which was but the sim¬ 
ple collection of fantastic tales, imagined on a boat, to soothe the suffer¬ 
ings of a little sick princess. 

But the time came at last when exile was transformed. In 1914 King 
Carol died and the royal princess became Queen Marie of Roumania. 
She ascended the throne at the very moment when the most formidable 
convulsions ever known in history shook Europe to her very founda¬ 
tions, and when one of the most terrible of wars tore the world asunder. 
Roumania was still neutral. However, it was clearly evident that she 
could not remain so long. As for the queen, she had been resolved from 
the very first instant what part to take; she stood with the Entente 
against Germany. Thus, when on August 27, 1916, Roumania placed 
herself at the side of France, England, Serbia and Italy, the Queen 
exclaimed: 

“My soul is filled with joy!” 

Alas! her joy was shortlived. A double tragedy broke out, a family 
tragedy, a national tragedy. Her youngest son, the darling of her heart, 
died, and just at the time when she laid him to rest her kingdom was 
invaded, her capital menaced. She herself was forced to abandon Bucha¬ 
rest, to flee along the roads, and to take refuge in the very north of 

Continued on page 52 
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THE MAN 


WHO KEPT HIS FORM 


BY JOHN 


G ALS WORTH Y 


Y THESE days every landmark is 
like Alice’s flamingo croquet-mal¬ 
let—when you refer to it, the 
creature curls up into an interro¬ 
gation mark and looks into your 
face; and every cornerstone re¬ 
sembles her hedgehog croquet- 
ball, which, just before you can 
use it, gets up and walks away. 
The old flavors of life are out of fashion, the old scents 
considered stale; gentleman is a word to sneer at, and 
“form” a sign of idiocy. 

And yet there are families in the British Isles in which 
gentility has persisted for hundreds of years, and though 
you may think me old-fashioned and romantic, I am 
convinced that such gentlefolk often have a certain qual¬ 
ity, a kind of inner pluck bred into them, which is not to 
be despised at all. 

This is why I tell you my recollections of Miles Ruding. 

My first sight of him—if a new boy may look at a 
monitor—was on my rather wretched second day at a 
Public School. The three other pups who occupied an 
attic with me had gone out and I was ruefully consid¬ 
ering whether I had a right to any wall-space on which 
to hang two small oleographs depicting very scarlet 
horsemen on very bay horses, jumping very brown 
hedges, which my mother had bought me, thinking they 
might be suitable to the manly taste for which Public 
Schools are celebrated. I had taken them out of my 
play-box, together with the photographs of my parents 
and eldest sister, and spread them all on the window- 
seat. I was gazing at the little show lugubriously when 
the door was opened by a boy in “tails.” 

“Hallo!” he said. “You new?” 

“Yes,” I answered in a mouse-like voice. 

“I’m Ruding. Head of the House. You get an allow¬ 
ance of two bob weekly when it’s not stopped. You’ll 
see the fagging lists on the board. You don’t get any 
fagging the first fortnight. What’s your name?” 

“Bartlet.” 

“Oh! Ah!” He examined apiece of paper in his hand. 
“You’re one of mine. How are you getting on?” 

“Pretty well.” 

“That’s all right.” He seemed about to withdraw, 
so I asked him hastily: “Please, am I allowed to hang 
these pictures?” 

“Rather—any pictures you like. Let’s look at them!” 
He came forward. When his eyes fell on the array, he 
said abruptly: “Oh! Sorry!” and, taking up the oleos, 
he turned his back on the photographs. A new boy is 
something of a psychologist out of sheer fright, and 


when he said “Sorry!” because his eyes had fallen on 
the effigies of my people, I felt somehow that he couldn't 
be a beast. “You got these at Tompkins’,” he said. “I 
had the same my first term. Not bad. I should put’em 
up here.” 

While he was holding them to the wall I took a squint 
at him. He seemed to me of a fabulous height—about 
five feet ten, I suppose—thin and bolt upright. He had 
a stick-up collar—“barmaids” had not yet come in—but 
not a very high one, and his neck was rather long. His 
hair was peculiar, dark and crisp, with a reddish tinge; 
and his dark-gray eyes were small and deep in, his 
cheek-bones rather high, his cheeks thin and touched with 
freckles. His nose, chin and cheek-bones all seemed a 
little large for his face as yet. If I may put it so, there 
was a sort of unfinished finish about him. But he looked 
straight and had a nice smile. 

“Well, young Bartlet,” he said, handing me back the 
pictures, “buck up and you’ll be all right.” 

I put away my photographs and hung the oleos. 
Ruding! The name was familiar. Among the mar¬ 
riages in my family pedigree, such as “-daughter of 

Fitzherbert,” “daughter of Tastborough,” occurred the 
entry: “daughter of Ruding”—some time before the 
Civil War. Daughter of Ruding! This demigod might 
be a far-off kinsman. But I felt I should never dare 
to tell him of the coincidence. 

M ILES RUDING was not brilliant, but pretty good 
at everything. He was not well dressed—you did 
not think of dress in connection with him either one way 
or the other. He was not exactly popular—being reserved, 
far from showy, and not rich—but he had no “side,” and 
never either patronized or abused his juniors. He was 
not indulgent to himself or others, but he was very just; 
and, unlike many monitors, seemed to take no pleasure in 
“whopping.” He never fell off in “trials” at the end of a 
term, and was always playing as hard at the finish of a 
match as at the start. One would have said he had an 
exacting conscience, but he was certainly the last person 
to mention such a thing. He never showed his feelings, 
yet he never seemed trying to hide them, as I used always 
to be. He was greatly respected without seeming to 
care; an independent, self-dependent bird, who would 
have cut a greater dash if he hadn’t been so, as it were, 
uncreative. In all those two years I only had one talk 
with him at all intimate, which was perhaps above the 
average, considering the difference in our ages. In my 
fifth term and Ruding’s last but one, there had been some 
disciplinary rumpus in the house, which had hurt the 
dignity of the captain of the football “torpid” eleven—a 


big Irish boy who played back and was the mainstay o 
the side. It happened on the eve of our first house 
match and the sensation may be imagined when this im¬ 
portant person refused to play; physically and spiritu¬ 
ally sore, he declared for the part of Achilles and with¬ 
drew to his tent. The house rocked with pro and con. 
My sympathies, in common with nearly all below the 
second fifth, lay with Donelly against the sixth form, 
His defection had left me captain of the side, so that the 
question whether we could play at all depended on me 
If I declared a sympathetic strike, the rest would follow 
That evening, after long hours of Jronde with other re¬ 
bellious spirits, I was alone and still in two minds, when 
Ruding came into my room. He leaned against the door 
and said: “Well, Bartlet, you’re not going to rat?” 

“I—I don’t think Donelly ought to have been— been 
whopped,” I stammered. 

“That’s as may be,” he said, “but the house comes 
first. You know that.” 

Torn between the loyalties, I was silent. 

“Look here, young Bartlet,” he said suddenly, it’ll 
be a disgrace to us all and it hangs on you.” 

“All right,” 1 said sulkily, “I’ll play.” 

“Good chap!” 

‘•‘But 1 don’t think Donelly ought to have been 
whopped,” I repeated inanely; “he’s—he’s too big.’ 

Ruding approached till he looked right down on me 
in my old froust, as w'e called armchairs. “One of these 
days,” he said slowly, “you’ll be head of the house your¬ 
self. You’ll have to keep up the prestige of the sixth 
form. If you let great louts like Donelly cheek little 
weak six-formers with impunity” (I remember how im¬ 
pressed I was by the word), “you’ll let the whole show 
down. My old governor runs a district in Bengal, about 
as big as Wales, entirely on prestige. He’s often talked 
to me about it. I hate whopping anybody, but 1 d 
much rather whop a lout like Donelly than I would a 
little new chap. He’s a swine anyway for turning the 
house down because his back is sore.” 

“It isn’t that,” I said, “it—it wasn’t just.” 

“TF IT was unjust,” said Ruding, with what seems to 
-l- me now' extraordinary patience, “then the w'holc sys¬ 
tem’s w'rong, and that’s a pretty big question, young 
Bartlet. Anyway, it’s not for me to decide. I’ve got 
to administer wffiat is. Shake hands, and do our 
damnedest to-morrow, won’t you?” . 

I put out my hand w'ith a show of reluctance, thougn 
secretly won over. 

We got an awful hiding, but I can still hear Ru fig s 
voice yelling: “Well played, Bartlet! Well pla-a-ayvi. 
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I have only one other school recollection of Miles 
[ling which lets any real light in on him. On the day 
Teft for good I happened to travel up to town in the 
he carriage. He sat looking through the window back 
The old hill and I distinctly saw a tear run down his 
k. He must have been conscious that I had re- 
[■kcd the phenomenon, for he said suddenly: 

JDamn! I’ve got a grit in my eye,” and began to 
1 the eyelid down in a manner which did not deceive 
[in the least. 

| then lost sight of him completely for several years. 
| people were not well off, and he did not go up to the 
t ;ity. He once said to me: “My family’s beastly 
land beastly poor.” 

| WAS during one of my Odysseys in connection with 
Jport that I saw him again. He was growing fruit on 

[ Tnch in Vancouver. Nothing used to strike a young 
Hi ;hman traveling in the Colonies more than the dif- 
[nce between what he saw and what all printed mat- 
led him to expect. When I ran across Ruding in the 
il at Victoria and he invited me to stay with him, I 
[ected rows of fine trees with large pears and apples 
Iging on them, a Colonial house with a broad veran- 
[and Ruding in ducks, among rifles and fishing-rods 
| spirited horses. What I found was a bare new 
[den house, not yet painted, in a clearing of the heavy 
[[st. His fruit-trees had only just been planted, and 
ivould be lucky if he got a crop within three years, 
wore not white ducks, but blue jeans, and worked 
ut twelve hours a day, felling timber and clearing 
h ground. He had one horse to ride and drive, and 
off for a day’s shooting or fishing about once a month. 
iad three Chinese boys working under him and lived 
_rly as sparingly as they. He had been out of England 
it cars and this was his second venture—the first 
lout hern California had failed after three years of 
light. He would be all right for water here, he said; 
ch seemed likely enough in a country whose rainfall 
[iperior to that of England. 

How the devil do you stand the loneliness?” I said. 

(Ohi one gets used to it. Besides, this isn’t lonely— 1 
d Lord, no! You should see some places!” 
iving this sort of life, he yet seemed exactly what he 
1 to be— in fact, he had kept his form. He didn’t pre- 
ly dress for dinner, but he washed. He had English 
ers sent out to him, and read Victorian poetry and 
ory, natural and unnatural, in the evenings over his 
. He shaved every day, had his cold tub every morn- 
and treated his Chinese boys just as he used to treat 
lew boys at school. So far as I could tell, they seemed 
lave for him much the feeling we used to have — a 
>ect not amounting to fear and a liking not quite ris- 
to affection. 

|1 couldn’t live here without a woman,” I said one 

ling. 

le sighed. “I don’t want to mess myself up with any- 
ig short of a wife and I couldn’t ask a girl to marry 
till the place is fit for her. This fruit-growing’s ai¬ 
rs a gamble at first.” 

You’re an idealist,” I said. 

te seemed to shrink, and it occurred to me sud- 
|ly that if there was anything he hated, it would be 
pieralization like that. But I was in a teasing mood. 
You’re keeping up the prestige of the English gentlc- 


IS teeth gritted on his pipe-stem. “I’m dashed if I’m 
keeping up anything except my end; that’s quite 

lugh.” 

And exactly the same thing,” I murmured. 

Se turned away. I felt he was much annoyed with me 
[trying to introduce him to self-consciousness. And he 
right! It’s destructive; and his life held too many 
|tructive elements—silence, solitude, distance from 
ie and this daily mixing with members of an Eastern 
• i used to watch the faces of his Chinese boys—re- 
e as cats, wonderfully carved, and old, and self- 
pcient. I appreciate now how much of what was 
ed.and old, and self-sufficient Ruding needed in him- 
to live year in, year out, alone among them, without 
ag his form. All that week of my visit I looked with 
bolical curiosity for some sign of deterioration—of the 
pening or softening which one felt ought naturally to 
P e oi such a life. Honestly, I could not find a trace, 
! e tha' he wouldn’t touch whisky, as if he were afraid 
h an( j shied away at any mention of women. 

Aren’t you ever coming home?” I asked when I was 
[■ n g leave. 

When I’ve made good here,” he said, “I shall come 
fk and marry.” 

And then out again?” 

- ex Pect so. I’ve got no money, you know.” 

°ur years later I happened to see the following in the 
Ruding—Fuljambe: At St. Thomas’s, Market 
[ ° rou gh, Miles Ruding of Bear Ranch, Vancouver 
n( h to Blanch, daughter of Charles Fuljambe, J. P., 


Market Harborough.” So it seemed he had made good! 
But I wondered what “daughter of Fuljambe” would 
make of it out there. 

Well, I came across Ruding and his wife that very 
Summer at Eastbourne, where they were spending the 
butt end of their long honeymoon. She was pleasant, 
pretty, vivacious — too vivacious I felt when I thought of 
Bear Ranch; and Ruding himself, under the stimulus of 
his new venture, was as nearly creative as I ever saw him. 
We dined and bathed, played tennis and went riding on 
the Downs together. Daughter of Fuljambe was quite a 
sport, though, indeed, in 1899 that word had hardly come 
into use. I confess to wondering why, exactly, she had 
married my friend, till she gave me the history of it one 
evening. 

It seems their families were old neighbors, and when 
Ruding came back after having been away in the New 
World for twelve years, he was something of a curiosity, 
if not a hero. He had been used to taking her out hunt¬ 
ing when she was a small child, so that she had an old- 
time reverence for him. He seemed, in his absence of 
small talk and side, superior to the rattle-pated young 
men about her and one day he had done a thing which 
toppled her into his arms. She was to go to a fancy 
dress ball one evening as a Chinese lady, but in the morn¬ 
ing a cat upset a bottle of ink over her dress. What was 
to be done? 

ALL THE elaborate mask of make-up and head-dressing, 
CW. w hi c h she had rehearsed to such perfection, sacrificed 
for want of a dress to wear with it! Ruding left that scene 
of desolation possessed by his one great creative impulse. 
It seemed that he had in London a Chinese lady’s dress 
which he had brought home with him from San Francisco. 
He promptly commandeered the only neighboring motor¬ 
car, drove it up at a rate which must have approached 
forty miles an hour — a really fabulous speed for those 
days—got the dress, sent daughter of Fuljambe a wire, 
motored back at the same furious pace and appeared be¬ 
fore her door with the dress at eight forty-five. Daughter 
of Fuljambe received him in her dressing-gown, with her 
hair combed up and her face beautifully painted. 

Ruding said quietly: “Here you are; it’s the genuine 
thing,” and disappeared before she had time to thank him. 

The dress was superior to the one the cat had spoiled. 
That night she accepted him. “Miles didn’t properly 
propose to me,” she said; “I saw he couldn’t bear to, 
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JOHN QALSWORTHY 

is a master in the portrayal of the English gentleman. 
The study of the man who kept his form, unhappily 
miscast as he is, in a strange world where form 
matters little and tradition counts less, is not merely 
a story, but life. Ruding and his type have gone 
down with all that went with the war. As Qalsworthy 
tells his story, it has human pathos and tragic dignity. 


because of what he’d done, so I just had to tell him to 
keep his form so awfully. And here we are! He is a dear, 
isn’t he?” 

In his dealings with her he certainly was, for she was a 
self-centered little person. 

They went off to Vancouver Island in September. 
The following January I heard that he had joined a Yeo¬ 
manry contingent and gone out to fight the Boers. He 
left his wife in England with her people on his way. I 
met her once or twice before he was invalided home with 
enteric. She told me that she had opposed his going, till 
she had found out it was making him quite miserable. 
“And yet, you know,” she said, “he’s really more de¬ 
voted to me than I am to him.” 

When he recovered they went back to Vancouver 
Island, where he found his ranch so let down that he had 
to begin nearly all over again. I can imagine what he 
went through with his dainty and exacting helpmate. 
She came home in 1904 and I met her out hunting. 

“Miles is too good for me,” she said the second day as 
we were jogging home; “he’s got such fearful pluck. If 
only he’d kick his conscience out of the window some¬ 
times. Oh, Mr. Bartlet, 1 don’t want to go back there, I 
really don’t; it’s simply deadly! But he says if he gives up 
he’ll be thirty-eight without a thing to show for it and 
just have to cadge round for a job, and he won’t do that; 
but I don’t believe I can stand it much longer.” 

I wrote to Ruding. His answer was dry and inexpres¬ 
sive, but I could read between the lines: Heaven for¬ 
bid that he should drag his wife out to him again, but he 
would have to stick it there another two years; then, per¬ 
haps, he could sell and buy a farm in England. To clear 
out now would be ruination. He missed his wife awfully, 
but — one must hoe one’s row, and he would rather she 
stayed with her people than force herself to rough it out 
there with him. 

Then, of course, came that which a man like Ruding, 
with his loyalty and his sense of form, is the last to im¬ 
agine possible. Daughter of Fuljambe met a young man 
in the Buffs or Greens or Blues, and after, 1 am sure, a 
struggle — she was not a bad little sort—went off with 
him. That happened early in 1906 , just as he was begin¬ 
ning to see the end of his struggle with Bear Ranch. I 
felt very sorry for him, yet inclined to say: “My dear 
man, where was your imagination; couldn’t you see this 
was bound to happen with ‘daughter of Fuljambe’ once 
she got away from you?” And yet, poor devil, what 
could he have done? 

TJTE CAME home six thousand miles to give her a 
L E divorce. A ghoulish curiosity took me into court. I 
never had more whole-hearted admiration for Ruding than 
I had that day, watching him in that pretentiously crooked 
court among us tight-lipped, curly-minded lawyers, giv¬ 
ing his unemotional evidence. Straight, thin, lined and 
browned, with gray already in his peculiar-colored hair, 
his voice low, his eyes unwavering, in all his lonely figure 
a sad, quiet protest—it was not I only who was moved 
by the little speech he made to the judge: “My lord, I 
should like to say that I have no bitter feelings; I think it 
was my fault for asking a woman to share a rough, lonely 
life, so far away.” It gave me a queer pleasure to see the 
little bow the judge made him, as if saying: “Sir, as one 
gentleman to another.” I had meant to get hold of him 
after the case, but when it came to the point I felt it was 
the last thing he would want of any one. He went 
straight back the six thousand miles and sold his ranch. 
Cunningham, who used to be in our house and had a 
government post in Esquimault, told me that he made 
himself quite unpopular over that sale. Some enterpris¬ 
ing gentleman, interested in real estate, had reported the 
discovery of coal seams, which greatly enhanced the value 
of Ruding’s ranch and several neighboring properties. 
Ruding was offered a big sum. He took it and had al¬ 
ready left the neighborhood when the report about coal 
was duly disproved. Ruding at once offered to cancel 
the price and take the agricultural value of the property. 
His offer was naturally accepted, and the disgust of other 
owners who had sold on the original report may be im¬ 
agined. More wedded to the rights of property, they 
upheld the principle Caveat emptor, and justified them¬ 
selves by calling Ruding names. With his diminished 
proceeds he bought another ranch on the mainland. 

TTOW he spent the next eight years I only vaguely 

L know. I don’t think he came home at all. Cunning¬ 
ham spoke of him as “Still the same steady-going old 
chap, awfully respected; but no one knows him very well. 
He looks much as he did, except that he’s gone gray.” 

Then, like a bolt from hell, came the great war. I can 
imagine Ruding almost glad. His imagination would 
not give him the big horror of the thing; he would see it 
as the inevitable struggle, the long-expected chance to 
show what he and his country were made of. And I 
must confess that on the evidence he seems to have been 
made of even better stuff than his country. He began by 

Continued on page 5 4 
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VELYN ANTHONY—her name 
sounded like everything she 
wasn’t. She wasn’t eighteen— 
she wasn’t twenty—she wasn’t 
even twenty-five any more. Her 
hair wasn’t bronze, with a ruddy 
glow in the waves of it. It was 
pale soft brown, thick but straight, 
and she wore it in the mode of— 
well, say several years ago—not exactly a pompadour, 
but a modified form of it, marcelled and crowned with a 
pale brown knot on top of her rather haughty head. 

Physically speaking, she faded into a world of women 
without a distinguishing note. She had brown eyes, 
full of a delicate self-assured disdain. Her nose was 
straight and fine—her mouth, a thin pink prettiness, 
with possibilities of humorous understanding, but with 
no sensuous softness of surrender. She was slim to the 
point of threatened angularity; and she dressed delight¬ 
fully. 

You sensed, ten minutes after meeting her, that 
at eighteen she must have been rather lovely. That 
she must have been a tremendous success as a debu¬ 
tante—because she had the air, still, of drawing men by 
an eyelash. That her people had position at least 
three generations deep. That marriage was the only 
occupation she had ever considered adopting—or that 
had ever been considered for her. That she was not 
happy. That she had recently been ill. That last 
was, in point of fact, the reason why she had come to 
Honolulu. She visited Sara and Edward Humphreys, 
cousins of her father’s. Humphreys was a banker and 
lived well up Nuuanu valley in a big gray stone house. 
He busied himself with community affairs, one eye on 
Washington. His wife filled her days with parties of 
one sort or another and was accounted the best feminine 
bridge-player in her especial set. When Sara Hum¬ 
phreys heard that Evelyn recovered slowly from a winter 
of irffluenza and pneumonia, she wrote at once: “Come 
out to us, my dear. I should love to have you, and our 
soft sunshine will make you over.” 

So Evelyn came. 

S HE said to Sara after that first slightly terrifying 
dinner-party: “The man next to me at dinner to¬ 
night asked me if I hadn’t been ill.” 

“Well, of course you have, dear.” 

“Yes,” said Evelyn dryly, “but I hate to think I 
look it.” She shifted the subject sensitively. “Who was 
that rather heavy-looking man beside Laura Grayling? 
I couldn’t seem to remember him and I never heard his 
name.” 

Sara very nearly frowned. “Oh, I had to have him,” 
she explained hastily. “That was a man named Carson— 
William B. Carson—that Edward has been showing 
about lately. From Texas—oil, of course. He’s richer 
than Croesus. He brought letters to Edward from a 
bank in San Antonio—and of course we had to do 
something for him. I’ve had him here several times. 
Quaint, isn’t he? That sort of person always is. I 
don’t suppose he’d ever had on evening things in his life 
before his oil well—did you notice that he used the wrong 
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fork for something and arrived at his salad without any? 
I had to signal frantically to Nichi- 

Evelyn asked with delicate indifference: “What is he 
doing in Honolulu—this Mr. Carson?” 

“Why—just going about,” said Sara vaguely. “He’s 
on his way to the Orient, I think. He told Edward he 
might be here a month. I wish he hadn’t been foisted 
on us, just now, I can assure you—he’s a perfectly im¬ 
possible person—” Then she stopped, for no reason 
at all, looked at Evelyn in an oddly deprecatory way, 
bit her lower lip, wrinkled her smooth white forehead 
and did a bit of thinking, as obviously as if the top of 
her silky mouse-colored head had been clear glass. “Not 
really impossible, that is—” she corrected herself at last 
slowly. 

“I don’t see why he should be,” said Evelyn calmly. 

Sara flushed brightly and her eyes gleamed with the 
excitement of a totally new idea. She was very well 
aware that the idea was burgeoning in Evelyn’s brain 
simultaneously; but the feminine code did not permit 
Sara to say to her cousin, without offending her: “It’s 
just occurred to me. William B. Carson might be a 
very good opportunity for you—matrimonially speak¬ 
ing—don’t you think? ” 

Neither could Evelyn reply, without outraging all 
the traditions of her sex: “I’d just thought of that 
myself. I’m getting pretty desperate, you know. He 
may not be what I’d have looked for eight years ago, 
but now ” 

B ETWEEN their subconscious selves the following con¬ 
versation may be imagined as taking place—something 
at least very like it hung in the air of that warm fra¬ 
grant rose-and-ivory room: 

“You know, Evelyn, my dear, he may not be your 
sort—but you could do a good deal with two and a half 
millions ” 

“I know it, Sally—and I’m almost tired enough of my 
life—as it is now—to try it on.” 

“He’s big, of course—and a bit heavy-looking. He’s 
really been to school and all that. He’s nobody’s 
fool.” 

“Will he be clever enough to see if I go after him?” 
“No, Evelyn, never in this world! He knows ab¬ 
solutely nothing about women.” 

“All the better. Then he won’t be so apt to notice 
that I’m fading—that I’ve got little lines about my 
eyes-” 

“Still, you’ll always have charm—and breeding-” 

“It’s about all I will have after a few more years like 
this one. Sally, I think I’ll do it! He’ll probably be 
keen on position and family—not having them himself. 
He’ll probably be flattered by my sympathy and at¬ 
tention and all that. It ought to be easy. Then, no 
more straining to keep in the race! All questions an¬ 
swered. Will you help me, Sally?” 

“I’ll help you, Evelyn, don’t worry. You shall have 
every chance-” 

Aloud, Sara observed, with a certain amount of rel¬ 
evance: “Did you tell me, dear, that your father’s 
affairs were in somewhat better shape? Edward asked 
me—he’s always so interested-—and I couldn’t be sure.” 

“On the contrary,” ^aid Evelyn clearly. “Father lost 
quite a bit last year—things are far from satisfactory. 
I really felt very selfish about coming out here—it’s an 
expensive little journey—but the family insisted.” 

About a week later Sara suggested languidly: 
“Suppose we ask the Carson man for the week-end 
on the other side of the island. Edward is so anxious 

to have him see things-” 

“Why not?” returned Evelyn, equally abstracted. 
She lay nested in cushions on a couch in the solarium 



and turned a page of “Salammbo” before she spok 
“Who else, Sally?” 

“Only a small party — the Graylings perhaps —Et 1 ai 
and Mr. Carson — you and me—” she added naiv ly- 
“that would leave us four for bridge.” 

“Which four?” inquired Evelyn with her mo ki 
smile. She spared her cousin’s instant embarrassmer 
“Very nice, so far as I’m concerned, old dear!” It w 
also, so far as one could judge, very nice for the C irsJ 
man. He accepted with, for him, unusual demonstrate 
Evelyn looked forward to that week-end with nfiigli 
emotions. She had seen Carson again at one or t 
dinner-parties. She knew him no better, saw him 
nearer, appraised him no more definitely than up< 
the first night. 

He was a large, rather stolid-seeming man, dark-eye 
dark-haired, smooth-shaven, with a mouth full-lipp 
but sardonically firm above an ominous jaw. He said t 
little for her to be sure of either his voice or his mentalit 


“I shall undoubtedly find out more before the wee 


lv"C 


is over/' she said to herself with a tremor almost 
distaste. “Two days of him!” 

She took along walking things and, at the last, slipp 
into her bag a tea-gown affair of blue and amethj 
chiffons weighted with jade tassels — one never kne’ 
on a house-party, just what sort of thing one mig 
want. One might want to have tea before the fire 
with the others playing bridge [somewhere in a com 
niently distant background — men were apt to be sen 
mental over wood-fires. Shame overtook and pass 
her in the midst of these plannings. “No matt 
where I may choose to marry my soul lives m a pi 
by itself,” she defended and held her head higher th; 


ever. 


But the separation of soul and body, like the separate 
of man and wife, involves a rending of fiber, a tearing 
sensitive tissue, no matter how deliberately and v inf 
done. Evelyn, walking up the steps of Waihale, aftei 
long colorful drive along the edge of unsullied bead 
lipped by a singing sea, found herself tensing the ti 
of her fingers and shrinking a very little bad up 
herself—because Carson walked up the steps beside b 
She said, with her most perfectly controlled sm 
smile, a not-too-concessive graciousness: “I’m a i 
tired—are you? That’s something of a drive. 


“pRETTY good roads for a place this size,” observ 
-L Carson. 

Evelyn’s lip curled so faintly he could not have icnov 
“Wonderful color,” she murmured. 

“I was interested in seeing how your cousin’s c:a to 
those grades,” he replied, admitting color an off 
accessories with a nod. “I’m thinking of a car Iff < t 
myself 


Later, in spite of a contemptuous realization '' 
such action on her part might mean, Evelyn drilled 
to him, while he stood looking over a gray-covereo bo 
of old kodak pictures, and suggested a walk. 

“There’s a beach, a bit up the road, I’d like Q snj 
you,” she condescended, “and the sunset nngnt 
rather nice- 


The others had already settled to bridge in a :, n| 
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They fell into silence again. He was not, Evelyn 
reflected uneasily, a ready maker of conversation. She 
had the feeling that all her little accustomed pleasantries, 
her graciousness, her play of charm and tact fell away 
from his unpolished surface like arrows failing to enter 
an iron shield. Was it a shield? Was he consciously on 
the defensive? While she considered him from under 
lowered lashes, he said bruskly: 

“I’ve been trying to work out what it is that’s supposed 
to make a beach-comber of a man when he gets into a 
place like this.” He went on, as if to himself: “It gets 
you—in a kind of way, of course. So much water — so 
much sky — so much sand — without any jabbering 
humans to track it up and spoil it.” 

“You think people spoil things?” she asked kindly. 

“Nine times out of ten they do. It’s not often you 
come to a place like this where you can sit down on a 
rock and look at a sunset without somebody else between 
you and it — ” he swept the horizon with a glance that 
was almost hungry — “that’s the answer to the beach¬ 
comber, most likely. He gets back to the fundamentals— 
back to ordinary animal joy of living — and it makes the 
squabble in the cities look sick.” 

“You could never be a beach-comber,” said Evelyn softly. 

He replied, without looking at her: “How do you 
know I couldn’t?” 

“T HAVE eyes in my head,” she told him, swallowing a 
feeling of distinct resentment before his quiet unaware¬ 
ness of her condescension. 

“You’ve sat across the table from me at one or two 
dinner-parties—where you mostly smiled at me when 
you sat down—and that was all.’” 

She shrugged delicately. “Why didn’t you come and 
talk to me afterward?” 

“Afraid of boring you.” 

“Are you laughing at me?” Evelyn inquired aloofly. 
She had a horrid feeling that he was — the feeling ate at 
the edges of her accustomed hauteur. 

“Not in a million years!” said Carson briefly. “If 
you knew me, you wouldn’t ask.” He flung out a big 
brown hand in a sudden gesture. “Look at that sky! 
Lord!” said Carson— “and those four people in the house 
yonder are busy holding post-mortems over the queen o’ 
spades and the king o’ diamonds!” He looked into her 
eyes for the first time that day. “Maybe you’d rather 
be in there with them?” 

“I’d rather be here,” said Evelyn simply. She was 
going to say “with you,” but chanced his responding 
to the subtler suggestion. 

“You’re a little bit tired of things like that, aren’t 
you?” he asked unexpectedly. 

“What makes you think so?” Evelyn stiffened in spite 
of herself. 

“Something in your voice,” he told her, “something in 
your eyes. Nothing in your talk. You’re too careful 
for that.” 

“Where did you ‘learn about women,’ Mr. Carson?” 
she mocked him. 


William B. Carson laughed, full-throated and deep, 
warm with an indulgent good humor. He quoted lazily: 

“Now I aren’t no ’and with the ladies, 

For, takin’ ’em all along, 

You never can say till you’ve tried 'em. 

And then you are like to be wrong.” 

Evelyn was not conscious of staring; she commonly 
supposed herself to cover her personal reactions with a 
prettily glazed surface; nevertheless, Carson finished 
with a breaking-off acutely sensitive: “The rough-neck 
reads Kipling!” 

She corrected with a chill sweet smile: “I don’t re¬ 
member ever having used the v/ord in my life— how 
absurd!” 

“You looked it,” he assured her. “Which is a lot 
more pointed, believe me.” He got to his feet and, with¬ 
out questioning her wishes in the matter, reached down 
a hand to help her to hers. 

“Getting on to supper time,” he observed prosaically, 
more prosaically, Evelyn sensed, than he really felt. 
“You must be hungry.” 

“I hate to leave this,” she murmured. 

“Can always come back, so far as that’s concerned.” 

They walked back to the house in a nimbus of uneasy 
small talk. 

“Oh, back already?” asked Sara, looking up with a 
vague sweet smile. “How was the sunset?” 

“As well as could be expected,” returned Evelyn 
languidly. She slipped away to her room to tidy her 
hair before dinner. After all, though, she did not at 
once pick up brush or comb, did not even glance at 
herself in the mirror. She stood by the open window and 
stared out into a deepening shadow. She was fighting a 
sudden sick disgust of herself and of all her life. 

“What am I doing!” she thought. “What have I 
come to — deliberately pursuing this man? If I weren’t 
so tired of everything — if I hadn’t just about come to 
the end of my rope—but why, oh why, didn’t my people 
give me a decent trade? Why didn’t they teach me to 
earn a living—some other way than this.” Her mouth 
twisted wryly. “Charm! Oh, Lord! I’d like to exchange 
it for a knowledge of shorthand — I’m selling my self- 
respect, that’s what I’m doing. I don’t even know if I 
can put the sale over. That’s a hideous thing — to be 
smirking and cooing and — he doesn’t even look at me 
half the time. It’s ghastly — don’t be a fool, Evelyn, 
my dear—the situation doesn’t require any emotion on 
your part.” 

D INNER was a time of considerable merriment over 
nothing and much scattering conversation. Carson, 
for the first time in Evelyn’s acquaintance with him, talked 
freely and interestingly of a variety of things. He had 
been for some time in Mexico. He was dryly graphic on 
the subject of that tormented and dynamic land — also, 
he had at one or another time in his life owned the only 
newspaper of a small town in Texas, been half-owner of 

Continued on page 61 


near a wide, deep-silled window, looking toward the 
fl x. The room held a languid silence, broken by occa- 
s ; ,nal businesslike cries from the players. 

Better get a coat, hadn’t you?” said Carson abruptly. 

It’s never really cold here. I shall be warm enough 
in this,” said Evelyn. 

She opened the screen door and went out. He followed. 
Si- ■ observed that he neglected to open the door for her— 
a : 1 kept the observation for chilly pondering later on. 
y in while she led the way on to the wet, hard sand 
nc;l rer the water, set off up the beach at a pace not too 
swinging. 

The air’s wonderfully fresh over on this side of the 
i- md, isn’t it?” she offered sweetly. 

Ii’m’m!” said Carson. 

You see, it comes straight across from Alaska— 1 
thousands of miles-” 

More in a line with Seattle, I think,” he corrected 

bi cfly. 

Evelyn glanced up at him from under the brim of her 
dEightfully old brown hat. “Seattle,” she accepted, 
sti fling. “How clever of you to know!” If she expected 
bl tshing and clumsy appreciation of her first tender of sym- 
p hetic understanding, that expectation fell shattered. 

| Matter of geography, that’s all,” said William B. 
|C son and continued on his way. 

I leyond a windy sea the sun was sinking through a 
fck of translucent clearness. A little more, and rose 
K Vl Id overspread the faint blue distance; rose and daf- 
l,i 1-yellow and mauve. It was a world of strange 
K ate shadows, of empty ardent solitudes, of sound 
E-i -out speech and flame without scar; a world where 
p! blood stirred to songs unheard—to cries unuttered. 
Ht as a world in which, Evelyn suddenly realized, she 
E; Carson had been walking side by side for upward 
At n minutes in silence. She said, upon the realization, 
Somewhat hurriedly: “Let’s climb up on that high rock 
Eu iling out into the water and sit there and watch the 
Sue wt!” They climbed. The high rock offered an un- 
Expectedly comfortable point of vantage from which to 
Eec : lie day die. 

H ERE —sit on this,” said Carson, slipping out of his 
coat and folding it into a cushion for Evelyn. 

‘Sit on a cushion and sew a fine seam,’ ” she mur- 
Bnured, then burned scarlet from chin to brow before a 
*111 t correlation of fact and fancy, 
fl thou shalt not wash dishes nor yet feed the swine,”’ 
(■supplied Carson equably. “If we were back in Texas, 

■ could promise you the strawberries and cream-” 

.fl “You miss Texas?” 

■ “Like a man misses his old slippers.” 
j Y see,” she accepted, with a touch of unconcealed 
tHdisd fln for the homely simile. 

I “i don’t suppose you ever wear old slippers,” offered 
■ 'in m, looking steadfastly out to sea. 

I “How absurd—every one does. But I can’t say I like 

■them.” 

■ “Then you’ve missed something.” 
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“ I’M NOT GOING TO HAVE THAT SQUINT-EYED GIRL ON THE STAGE ANY MORE TO-NIGHT,” 

ELIZA SAID PASSIONATELY 

MR. PROHACK 

Continues his humorous struggle to live up to his newly acquired ivealth 


BY ARNOLD BENNETT 


The Story So Far 


When Mr. Prohack inherited out of the blue a 
hundred thousand pounds from a man in America 
whose name he had forgotten, he thought his 
cup of good fortune was full to overflowing. The 
difficulties of his position as head of a New Poor 
family were over. Now he could trade economy 
for generous spending; instead of giving up his 
clubs, he could buy motor-cars and jewels. The 
problems of his life in England, in a post-war 
world, were solved, his troubles banished. 

But not for long. His money brought its cares 
and complications. Eve, his wife, indulges in an 


expensive motor-car. Sissie, his daughter, insists 
that she go on with her dancing-studio, where Mr. 
Prohack observes her dancing with strange young 
men. Charlie, his son, who left his youth in 
France, begins to carry on strange business ven¬ 
tures at the Qrand Babylon Hotel. He introduces 
to his family Lady Massulam, a personage in 
London society. 

Mr. Prohack doubles his money on the stock 
market. The burdens of wealthy idleness, the cares 
of his new position, overwhelm him; he does not 
know quite where he is at. 


N HIS way home from the para¬ 
dise of the mosque Mr. Prohack, 
afoot and high-spirited, bought 
an article, enclosed in a rich case, 
for his wife; it was to help him 
to introduce the fact that he v as 
now worth over a quarter of a 
million of money. 

Within the house, servants were 
rushing about in an atmosphere of excitement and ring¬ 
ing bells. He divined that his wife and daughter were 
dressing simultaneously for an important occasion. 

“Oh, Arthur, Arthur!” Eve cried, sweetly reproachful, 
as with an assured jauntiness he entered the bedroom. 
“How late you are! We haven’t got a moment to spare.” 

Mr. Prohack’s self-protective instinct at once con¬ 
verted him into a porcupine. “I’m not late,” said he, 
“because I didn’t say when I should return. It won’t 
take me more than a quarter of an hour to eat, and 
we’ve got heaps of time for the theater.” 

“I’m giving a little dinner in the Grand Babylon 
restaurant,” said Eve, “and of course we must be there 
first. It’ll be much more amusing than dining here.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Prohack, startled. “And who are he 
guests?” 

“Oh! Nobody! Only us and Charlie of course, and 
Oswald Morfey, and perhaps Lady Massulam. Oh, 
dear! That’s three times I’ve tried to do my hair. 
It’s always the same when I want it nice. Now do get 
along, Arthur!” 

“Strange!” said he with a sardonic blitheness. “Strange 
how it’s always my fault when your hair goes wrong!” 
And to himself he said: “All right! All right! I just 
sha’n’t inform you about that quarter of a million. 
You’ve no leisure for details to-night, my girl.” 

7T IS blissful serenity was too well established to be o\ r- 
thrown by anything short of a catastrophe. Never¬ 
theless it did quiver slightly under the shock of Eves’ 
new tactics in life. 

She who once had scorned the world of The Daily Picture 
was more and more disclosing a desire for that world. 

“Take that thing off, please,” he commanded his wife 
when he returned to the bedroom in full array. She 
was trying the effect of her garnet necklace. 

“But it’s the best I’ve got,” said she. 

“No, it isn’t,” he flatly contradicted her, and opened 
the case so newly purchased. 

“Pearls! But—but—this must have cost thousands!” 

“And what if it did?” he inquired placidly, clasping 
the thing with much delicacy round her neck. His 
own pleasure was intense. And when she kissed him 
and said with frenzy that he was a dear and a madman, 
he privately agreed with her. 

“Do you know why I’ve bought that necklace? Be¬ 
cause the affair with Spinner has come off.” He then 
gave her the figures. 

She observed, not unduly moved: “But I knew that 
would be all right. You’re so clever. You always get 
the best of everybody.” 

“I think,” he remarked, calmly pretending that she 
had said something quite obvious, “that it would be as 
well for us not to breathe one word to anybody at all 
about this new windfall. 

“Well, I’m not going in for any more flutters. No! 
I’ve done absolutely with all speculating idiocies. I 
should say that by the time old Paul’s fixed up my 
investments we shall have a bit over four hundred 
pounds a week coming in—if that’s any guide to you ” 

“Arthur, isn’t it wicked /” She examined afresh the 
necklace. 

“Lend me some money, will you?” murmured Mr. 
Prohack lightly to his splendid son, after he had 
glanced at the bill for Eve’s theater dinner at the 
Grand Babylon. “Haven’t got any,” said Charlie, 
with equal lightness. “Better give me the bill, i d 
see to it.” Whereupon Charlie signed the bill, and 
handed the bowing waiter five ten-shilling notes. 

“That’s not enough,” said Mr. Prohack. 

“Not enough for the tip? Well, it’ll have to be. I 
never give more than ten per cent.” 

Mr. Prohack strove to conceal his own painful lack 
of worldliness. He had imagined that he had in his 
pockets heaps of money to pay for a meal for a ha dtul 
of people. He was mistaken; that was all, and the 
incident had no importance. 

C ARS were fighting for room in front of the blazing 
facade of the Metropolitan Theater. Mr. Oswald 
Morfey walked straight into the building at the head 
of his guests. Highly expensive persons were hum ing 
themselves at the little window of the box-office, but 
Ozzie held his course. Tickets were not for him. 

The curtain went up, and this simple gesture < 
part of the curtain evoked enormous applause, 
young lady under a sunshade appeared; the 
fact of her existence threw the audience into 
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ecstasy. And when the scene changed from Piccadilly 
Circus at four A. M. into an Abyssinian harem, and Eliza 
I- i Idle in Abyssinian costume was discovered lying 
upon two thousand cushions of two thousand colors, 
the audience rose at Eliza and Eliza rose at the audience, 
and the resulting frenzy was the sublimest frenzy that 
ever shook a theater. The piece was stopped dead for 
three minutes while the audience and Eliza protested 
a mutual and unique passion. And Mr. Prohack grew 
aware of a feeling within himself that was at war 
wi h the fresh fine feeling of physical well-being. “I 
have never seen a revue before,” he said in secret. “Is 
it possible that I am bored?” 


“'VVT’OULD you care to go behind and be introduced 
■ » to Miss Fiddle?” Ozzie suggested at the interval 
after the curtain had been raised seventeen times in 
re: tonse to frantic shoutings. 

Mr. Prohack’s sad weakness for pleasing people over¬ 
came him, and, putting his hand benevolently on the 
young man’s shoulder, he said: “My dear fellow, per¬ 
sonally I’m dying to go.” 

The next moment he was being introduced to a 
mi idle-aged woman in a middle-aged dressing-gown. 
Her face was thickly caked with paint and powder, 
her eyes surrounded with rings of deepest black, her 
finger-nails red. Mr. Prohack, not without difficulty, 
recognized Eliza Fiddle. 

“So good of you to come round,” she said, in her rich 
(and powerful voice, smiling with all her superb teeth. 
1 hope you’re all coming to my ball to-night,” she said, 
fold in another instant she was selling him three two- 
guinea tickets for a grand ball and rout in aid of the 
IVi t End Chorus Girls’ Aid Association. 

“Did you want me, ’Liza?” said a voice, and a fat 
;eni Ionian clothed with resplendent correctness stepped 
nto the room. It was the stage-manager. Eliza Ficldle 
icrc me a cyclone. 

“1 should think I did want you,” she said passionately. 
‘That’s why I sent for you, and next time I’ll ask you 
,o come quicker. I’m not going to have that squint- 
tyeci girl on the stage any more to-night.” 

As Miss Fiddle appeared to be under the impression 
hat she was alone with the stage-manager, Mr. Prohack 
loftly departed. When he touched the handle of the 
Boor of the box, Charlie, who had been paying a state 
pit to his mother and sister, was just leaving. 

“Hullo, dad!” said the youth. “You’re the very man 

was looking for,” and he drew his father out into the 
Jorridor. “I’ve got a house for you. I’ve told the mater 
bout it and she’s going to see it to-morrow morning.” 

“A house!” Mr. Prohack exclaimed weakly, foreseeing 
lew vistas of worry. “I’ve got one.” 

“But this one’s a house. See here, dad!” Charlie 
xclaimed, handing his parent a check. “I’ve deducted 
Aat I paid for you to-night from what you lent me. 

ve calculated interest on the loan at ten per cent.” 

“But I don’t want this, my boy,” Mr. Prohack pro- 
ested. 


Well, I’m quite sure I don’t,” said Charlie, a little 

Itiffly. 

“As you please,” said Mr. Prohack, putting the check 
nto his pocket. 

“Thanks,” said Charlie. “Much obliged. You’re a 
oble father, and I shouldn’t be a bit surprised if you 
lid the foundation of my fortune. But of course you 
ever know in my business.” 

“What is your business?” Air. Prohack asked timidly. 
“I’m a buyer and seller. I buy for less than I sell for. 
hat’s how I live. Seems simple enough, and the only 
eason everybody isn’t doing it is that it isn’t as simple 
s it seems. At least, it’s simple, but there’s a knack 
h it. But don’t be alarmed if I go bust. I’m on to 
much bigger option now, in the City. If it comes 
'if—you’ll see. Lady Alassulam is keen on it, and 
he’s something of a judge. Any remarks?” 


| K PROHACK looked cautiously at the young man. 
And he was affrighted—not by what he had created, 
m by the astounding possibilities of fatherhood, which 
uddenly presented itself to him as a most dangerous 

'Ursuit. 

( No remarks,” said he briefly. 

And what about that house you were speaking of? 
ou aren’t going to plant any of your options on me.” 

All discuss that to-morrow. I must get back to 
)' seat,” said Charlie firmly, moving away. “So long.” 
As Air. Prohack rejoined his family he began to feel a 
mysterious fatigue. The remainder of the evening 
tretched out in front of him, interminably tedious. 
e was really a most absurd person, and because the 
, ev . ue ' JOr ed him, because he found it vulgar and tedious 
expensive, the fellow actually felt sad; he felt even 
1* | further, he was absurd in that he fretted at 
ie <|( iy j n getting to the dance. Moreover, he had 
pi 1 ’! P ut himself in a false position; for he was com- 
e C( f to pretend that he had purchased the tickets 
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A MARVELOUS AND DISCONCERTING SPECTACLE. MR. PROHACK FELT THAT HE HIMSELF WAS BLUSHING 


because he personally wanted to go to the ball. Now 
the fact was that he looked forward to the ball with 
terror. He had never performed publicly. 

The ball was held in a picture-gallery where an exhi¬ 
bition of the International Portrait Society was in 
progress. The rooms were full of brilliant idlers in 
all colors. Everybody except chorus girls had thought 
fit to appear at this ball in aid of the admirably chari¬ 
table Chorus Girls’ Aid Association. 

Sissie ordered her father to dance with her. A fox¬ 
trot announced itself. In his own drawing-room, with 
the door locked, Air. Prohack could treat a fox-trot as 
child’s play. But now he realized that he had utterly 
forgotten every movement of the infernal thing. 

“Walk first,” said Sissie professionally. “Now!” 
said Sissie. “One, two. One, two.” Miraculously he 
was dancing! It was as though the whole room was 
shouting: “They’re off!” Sissie steered him. Couples 
surged around him, and sometimes he avoided them and 
sometimes he did not. Then he saw a head bobbing 
not far away, as if it were one cork and he another on a 
choppy sea. It was Eve’s head. She was dancing with 
Oswald Alorfey. He had never supposed that Eve could 
dance these new dances. A little later Eve said to him: 

“Aren’t you going to ask me to dance, Arthur?” 

Dancing with Eve was not quite like dancing with 
Sissie, but they safely survived deadly perils. And Air. 
Prohack perspired in a very healthy fashion. 

“You dance really beautifully, dear,” said Eve, benevo¬ 
lently smiling. 

After that he cut himself free and roamed about. He 
wanted to ask Eliza Fiddle to dance. However, he had 
apparently ceased to exist for her. Ozzie had introduced 
him to several radiant young creatures. He wanted 


to ask them to dance; but he dared not. And he was 
furious with himself. To dance with one’s daughter 
and wife was well enough in its way, but it was not the 
real thing. It was without salt. One or two of the 
radiances glanced at him with inviting eyes, but no, he 
dared not face it. And when, after endless nocturnal 
miles, he did finally get home and into bed, he sighed 
as one taken off the rack. 

THE HEAVY FATHER 

ITHIN a few moments of his final waking up the 
next morning, Mr. Prohack beheld Eve bending 
over him, the image of solicitude. She was dressed for 
outdoor business. 

“Plow do you feel ? ” she asked in a tender tone that 
demanded to know the worst at once. 

“If you’re perfectly well, so am I. You can’t have 
the monopoly of good health in this marriage. What’s 
that pamphlet you’ve got in your hand, my dove?” 

“Oh! It’s nothing. It’s only about the League of all 
the Arts. Mr. Alorfey gave it to me.” 

“Eve, you are hiding something from me. Where are 
you going in such a hurry?” 

“I’m not hiding anything, you silly boy. I thought 
I’d just run along and have a look at that house.” 

“What house?” exclaimed Mr. Prohack with terrible 
emphasis. 

“But Charlie told me he’d told you all about it,” 
Eve protested innocently. 

“Charlie told you no such thing,” Mr. Prohack con¬ 
tradicted her. “If he told you anything at all, he 
merely told you that he’d mentioned a house to me in 
the most casual manner.” 

Eve proceeded blandly: “It’s in Manchester Square, 
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very handy for the Wallace Gallery, and you know how 
fond you are of pictures. It’s on sale, furniture and all; 
but it can be rented for a year to see how it suits us. 

I understand it has some lovely rooms. Charlie says it 
would be exactly the thing for big receptions.” 

“Big receptions! I shall have nothing to do with it. 
Now we’ve lost our children, even this house is too big 
for us. And I know what the houses in Manchester 
Square are.” 

“Darling, please, please don’t excite yourself. The 
decision will rest entirely with you. You know I shouldn’t 
dream of influencing you. As if I could! However, I’ve 
promised to meet Charlie there this morning. So I sup¬ 
pose I’d better go. Carthew is late with the car.” 
She tapped her foot. “And yet I specially told him to 
be here prompt.” 

“Oh! Here he is!” said Eve, who had been watching 
out of the window. “Au revoir, my pet. Here’s Machin 
with your breakfast and newspapers. I dare say I shall 
be back before you’re up. But don’t count on me.” 

S CARCELY had he begun his breakfast when Eve 
returned in a state of excitement. “There’s a young 
woman down-stairs waiting for you in the dining-room. 
She says she’s your new secretary. Apparently she recog¬ 
nized my car on the way from the garage and stopped 
it and got into it; she’d forgotten something and the 
car had to go back with her to where she lives, and that’s 
why Carthew was late for me.” 

Mr. Prohack collected himself. On several occasions, 
he had meditated somewhat uneasily upon the domestic 
difficulties which might inhere in this impulsive engage¬ 
ment of Miss Winstock as a private secretary. 

“Let me see now,” said Mr. Prohack. “Yes. It’s 
quite true. After ordering a pair of braces yesterday 
morning, I did order a secretary.” 

“You didn’t say anything about it yesterday.” 

“My dove, had I a chance to do so? Had we a single 
moment together? You see, I always had a secretary 
at the Treasury, and I feel so-rt of lost without one. 

So I-” . . , . 

“But darling, of course! I always believe m letting 
you do exactly as you like. Au revoir, my pet. Charlie 
will be frightfully angry with me.” And then, at the 
door: “If she hasn’t got anything to do, she can always 
see to the flowers for me.” 

As soon as he had heard the bang of the front door 
Mr. Prohack rang his bell. “Machin, I understand that 
my secretary is waiting.” 

Miss Winstock appeared with a small portable type¬ 
writer in her arms and a note-book lodged on the type¬ 
writer. 

“Good morning. So you’ve come,” Mr. Prohack 
greeted her firmly. “Well, put that thing down on a 
chair somewhere.” 

Machin also had entered the room. She handed a 
paper to Mr. Prohack. “Mistress asked me to give you 
that, sir.” It was a lengthy description of a house in 
Manchester Square. 

“Pass me those matches, please,” said Mr. Prohack 
to Mimi when they were alone. “By the way, why 
wouldn’t you give your name when you arrived?” 

“Because I didn’t know what it was. When I told 
you my Christian name yesterday you said it wouldn t 
do at all, and I was never to mention it again. In the 
absence of definite instructions about my surname I 
thought I had better pursue a cautious policy of waiting. 
I was not sure whether you would wish the members of 
your household to know that I’m the person who had a 
collision with your car. Mrs. Prohack and I were both 
in a state of collapse after the accident, and I was 
removed before she could see me. Therefore she did 
not recognize me this morning. But on the other hand, 
she had no doubt heard my name often enough since 
the accident and would recognize that.” 

T HE girl could not have guessed it from his counte¬ 
nance, but Mr. Prohack was thunderstruck. That she 
had much initiative was clear from her conduct of the 
previous day. She now disclosed a startling capacity 
for intrigue. 

“Mary Warburton,” said he at length. “The initials 

will correspond—in case-” 

“Yes,” said she, “I’d noticed that.” 

“Please take down some letters.” 

“Mr. Carrel Quire always told me what he wanted 
said, and I wrote the letters myself.” 

“That is very interesting,” said Mr._ Prohack. “Per¬ 
haps you can manage to sit at the dressing-table.” 

“I prefer to take down on my knee,” said Miss 
Warburton, opening her note-book, “if I am to take 
down.” 

“You are. Now. ‘Dear Madam: I am requested by 
my Lords of the Treasury to forward to you the enclosed 
check for one hundred pounds for your Privy Purse.’ 
New line. ‘I am also to state that no account of expendi¬ 
ture will be required.’ New line. ‘Be good enough to 


acknowledge receipt. Your obedient servant. To Miss 
Prohack, Grand Babylon Hotel.’ Got it? You under¬ 
stand,” Mr. Prohack proceeded, “that you’re engaged 
as my confidential secretary. And when I say confi¬ 
dential I mean confidential in the fullest sense. And 
you aren’t anybody else’s secretary but mine. You 
may pretend to be everybody’s else secretary—but the 
fact must always remain that you are mine alone. You 
have to protect my interests, and let me warn you that 
my interests are sometimes very strange, not to say 
peculiar.” 

“Oh, Mr. Prohack!” replied Mary Warburton, smiling 
simply. “You needn’t tell me all that. I entirely 
understand. It’s the usual thing for confidential sec¬ 
retaries, isn’t it?” 

“And now,” Mr. Prohack went on, ignoring her, “I 
shall get up. Go down-stairs and ask Machin to show 
you the breakfast-room. The breakfast-room in this 
house will be the secretary’s room.” 

Mr. Prohack, though fatigued, had not felt so well for 
many years. He laughed to himself at intervals as he 
performed his toilet and knew not quite why. His 
secretary was just like a new toy to him, offering many 
of the advantages of official life and routine without 
any of the drawbacks. At half-past eleven he descended, 
with the sensation of having already transacted a good 
day’s work, into the breakfast-room. 

“Here are some particulars of a house in Manchester 
Square,” said Mr. Prohack. “Please read them.” 

Miss Warburton complied. “It seems really very 
nice,” said she. “Very nice indeed.” 

“Does it? Now listen to me. That house is appar¬ 
ently the most practical and the most beautiful house 
in London. There is no fault to be found with that 
house, and I should probably take it at once but for one 
point. I don’t want it. I have no use for it whatever.” 

“Then you’ve inspected it.” 

“I have not. Now a determined effort will shortly 
be made to induce me to take that house. I will not 
go into details or personalities. I say merely that a 
determined effort will shortly be made to force me to 
act against my will and my wishes. This effort must 
be circumvented. In a word, I may need the unscrupu¬ 
lous services of an utterly devoted confidential secre¬ 
tary.” 

“Will you leave the matter to me, Mr. Prohack?” 

“What shall you do?” 

“Well,” said Miss Warburton, “you can’t take an old 
house without having the drains examined, obviously. 
Supposing the report on the drains was unfavorable?” 

“Do you propose to tamper with the drains?” 

C ERTAINLY not. I shouldn’t dream of doing any¬ 
thing so disgraceful. But I might tamper with the 
surveyor who made the report on the drains.” 

“Say no more,” Mr. Prohack adjured her. “I’m 
going out.” 

Mr. Prohack went out because he was drawn out, by 
the force of an attraction which he would scarcely avow 
even to himself, a mysterious and horrible attraction. 
And as he was walking abroad in the pleasant foggy 
sunshine of the West End streets, he saw on a motor-bus 
the placard of a financial daily paper bearing the line: 
“The Latest Oil Coup.” He got the paper, and read 
therein a very exciting account of Sir Paul Spinner’s deal 
in oil lands. Readers were given to understand that 
the amount of Paul’s profit was enormous and that Paul 
had successfully bled the greatest oil combine in the 
world. He threw the paper away with a free optimistic 
gesture of delight. Yes, he had wisely put his trust in 
old Paul and he was veritably a rich man. 

Then the original attraction which had drawn him out 
of the house resumed its pull. Well, if he did happen 
to find himself in Manchester Square he might perhaps 
glance at the exterior of the dwelling which his son 
desired to plant upon him and his wife desired him to be 
planted with. He recognized the number. An enor¬ 
mous house; over its monumental portico was an enor¬ 
mous sign, truthfully describing it as ‘this noble man¬ 
sion.’ The front door was ajar. Mr. Prohack’s sub¬ 
conscious legs carried him into the house. The interior 
was amazing. Mr. Prohack had always been interested, 
not only in pictures, but in furniture. Pictures and 
furniture might have been called the weakness to which 
his circumstances had hitherto compelled him to be too 
strong to yield. He knew a good picture, and he knew 
a good piece of furniture. The noble mansion was full 
of good pictures and good furniture. Evidently it had 
been the home of somebody who had both fine tastes 
and the means to gratify them. The effect almost over¬ 
whelmed Mr. Prohack. He had expected nothing half 
so marvelous. Mr. Prohack had a foreboding of a wild, 
transient impulse to take it. The impulse died ere it 
was born. No further complications of his existence 
were to be permitted—he would fight against them to the 
last drop of his blood. Still, he thought that he might 
as well see the whole house, and he proceeded up-stairs. 


Mr. Prohack heard a sound; it might have been thej 
creak of a floor board or the displacement of a piece of 
furniture. Startled, he looked through a half-open door 
into a small room. He could see an old gilt mirror over 
a fireplace; and in the mirror the images of the upper 
portions of a young man and a young woman. The 
young woman was beyond question Sissie Prohack. The 
young man was Oswald Morfey. The images were \ :y 
close together. They did not move. Then Mr. Pro. 
hack overheard a whisper, but did not catch its purp rt 
Then the image of the girl’s face began to flush; it wen! 
redder and redder, and the crimson seemed to flow' do a 
ward until the exposed neck blushed also. Then the 
two images blended, and the girl’s head and hat see: ec 
to be agitated as by a high wind. And then both image- 
moved out of the field of the mirror. 

The final expression on the girl’s face as it vanisbet 
was one of the most exquisite things that Mr. Prolncl 
had ever witnessed. It brought the tears to his e es 
Nevertheless he was shocked. His mind ran: “T a 
fellow kissed my daughter, and he has kissed her oi 
the first time. It is monstrous that I have not b ei 
consulted. Pier mother has probably been here, v itl 
Charlie, and gone off, leaving these doves together. \ r < 
father would have been guilty of such negligence. Thi 
affair must be stopped. It amounts to an outrage.” 

Mr. Prohack could of course have burst in upon tb 
pair and smashed the idyl to fragments, but inst a< 
descended the stairs as stealthily as he could. 


W HEN he returned home, his house seemed pitiabb 
small, cramped, and lacking in rich ornament; i 
seemed to be no sort of a house for a man with twenty 
thousand a year. But he was determined to love hi 
house at all costs, and never to leave it. 

Sissie had come to pay a visit to her mother. 

“My word!” she greeted her father in the drawing 
room. “My word! We are fine with our new privafc 
secretary!” 

Not a sign on that girl’s face, nor in her deme 
that something absolutely unprecedented had happ. e< 
to her only a few hours earlier! 

“Will she mention it or won’t she?” Mr. Prohac 
asked himself; and then began to equal Sissie in duplicit 
by demanding of his women in a tone of raillery wh| 
they thought of the new private secretary. 

“She’ll do,” said Sissie gaily, and Eve said: “She seemj 
very willing to oblige.” 

“Ah!” Mr. Prohack grew alert. “She’s been obli, 
ing you already, has she?” 

“Well,” said Eve, “it was about the new hous 
“What new house?” 

“But you know, darling, Charlie mentioned if t 
you last night, and I told you that I was going to look a 
it this morning.” 

“Oh! That!” Mr. Prohack ejaculated disdainfully. 

“I rushed back here as soon as I’d seen it,' Kv 
proceeded, quietly ignoring the last remark. “But you’ 
gone out without saying where. Nobody knew whe 
you’d gone. It was very awkward, because if we war 
this house we’ve got to decide at once—at latest in hr 
days, Charlie says. Miss Warburton said the first i nil 
would be to have the drains inspected, so she’s gon o 
to see the agents and get permission from them for tl 
surveyors to inspect. She says we ought to ha\ tl 
report by to-morrow afternoon.” 

The enterprisingness of Miss Warburton frigh nej 
Mr. Prohack. She had acted exactly as he would hav 
wished—only better; evidently she was working out h 
plot against the house in the most efficient manner. \ < 
he was frightened. So much so that he could fin 
nothing to say except: “Indeed. I must now have 
little repose.” 

“We’ll leave you,” Eve said, eager to be agreeabl 
“You must be tired, you poor dear. I’m just going * 
shop with Sissie.” Mother and daughter went out a 
in arm like two young girls. Beyond question they we. 
highly pleased with themselves and the world. 

H E VERY much desired to have a talk with Eve oo j 
Sissie and the fellow Morfey; but he could not - ua 
the subject because he could not tell her in cold 11 
that he had seen Sissie in Morfey’s arms. To do 
would have an effect like setting fire to the home. I 
of course, Sissie had already confided in her i -'ie 
Was it conceivable that he had a secret from Eve: 
only was he hiding from her his knowledge of the 
tling development in the relations between Sis- 
Morfey—he had not even told her that he had si 
house in Manchester Square. He was leading a ,u 
life— Was she? , 

The door opened. Machin appeared, defyni- 
mistress’s orders. “I’m sorry to disturb you, si: Ll 
Mr. Morfey is on the telephone and asks ! 
it would be convenient for you to see him to-nigl . 
says it’s urgent.” 

Continued on page 5 8 
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SOMETHING WAS GOING ON. EVERY GIRL THERE WAS MARCONIING TO WALLY, AND WALLY WAS ANSWERING BACK 


GLAD 


EYES 


B y BERTHE K. MELLETT 




Shai in g a young man s fate often leads a young girl into unexpected places 


NE can’t keep going to school for¬ 
ever without learning something, 
and this last year of Vergil has 
taught me never to be a Dido and 
let any man see 1 care. It’s a 
great theory, and, when you get 
a little practical experience to mix 
with it, will get you most anything 
you want. Men are such babies. 
!y -iame is Dinah Webster, which is a great sorrow, 
t ti Webster, but the Dinah, which might so easily 
r e been Diana had my parents read their Bible less 
I their Bulfinch more. I am a blonde and a junior at 
:ely House, which is the girls’ school famed for being 
hin an hour of Harvard and never having had an elope- 
at if you call that fame. Nevertheless I was happy 

i n down home wrote that Wally Stokes 
-nt Wagner around in his mother’s 
> 1 . 

keeps an electric so Wally won’t ever 
nd get rough. But he has grown to be 
lly manly in spite of that, so the news 
s a blow. You can’t know a man from 
ee years old and not feel it when his 
So when he wrote he was coming to 
r Harvard and would be pleased to call, 
o. Almost immediately upon receiv- 
me, Wally wrote again. This time it 
1 outburst about flunking in math, and 
ter I left home he was so lonesome he 
ather girl, but she made him tired, and 
and call? Once more I didn’t answer, 
ngs on his own shoulders. 

is the sole survivor of the two Miss 
started'the school, and though a New 
lore, yet in youth she once got as far 
id met Wally’s father, then an ensign 
Wally’s mother was a sprightly debu- 
at year—and you know ensigns! So 
back to New England and started a 
Vally wrote to his father who wrote 
ailing old times’ sake and mentioning 
Ding himself with work and solitude at 
I was an ancient friend of the family, 
w me aside and confided that though 
vn far and wide for the dull lives led by 
'as going to cast discretion aside and 
her house on Sunday when the son of 
i there. You don’t know what that 
mow Greely. We are the place where 
/ithout a chaperon, and where you can 
r of the other sex per month. This is 
nature and inviting revolution. But 
3, which shows to what we are reduced. 
:onduct myself with maidenly reserve, 
hield and crown, before Wally. And 


please to remember that the one joy of her life was the 
year-book she got out, and in which she boasted that not 
so much as a girlish scrape had ever blotted the ’scutcheon 
of her school. This year-book goes to the ends of the 
earth, and expensive families of all climes send their 
daughters to see if she can succeed where they have 
failed. After Miss Greely got through telling what she 
expected of me, she told what she expected of Wally. 
All it amounted to was that he should come promptly on 
the fiye-o’clock train Sunday, and leave before six, when 
the girls are fed, and a man around at that time would 
be unheard of. She drifted off into what a great 
man Wally’s father was, but I knew all that, so didn’t 
listen. 

T DIDN’T tell the girls, even though they had long made 
me suffer with envy by all having broken hearts, being 
engaged, etc., while I had nothing to conceal. I kept 
Miss Greely’s secret so well that I didn’t even go to the 
village the day before to get a marcel, but suffered kid- 
curlers and an unhappy night instead. Even when 
Sunday arrived at last and they questioned wildly why I 
was putting on my best S. S. & G., I made no reply. 
S. S. & G. stands for Sweet, Simple and Girlish and is the 
only sort of dress aside from P. T’s. allowed at Greely. 
P. T’s. are Peter Thompson’s. 

It was fifteen minutes to five when I arrived at Miss 
Greely’s and was let in by Augusta, who works for her and 
is named after the capital of Maine situated on the Ken¬ 
nebec River. Never before had the prospect of seeing 
Wally got me what you might call wildly excited. But 
in spite of our lifelong friendship I guess I must have 
liked him all the time, for my hands were cold and I was 
torn by the conflicting emotions of whether to forgive 
him or not. lhe first sight of Miss Greely settled that, 
however. She was palpitating more than ever over the 
letter from Wally’s father. And I saw that once you let 
yourself become a Dido, you’ve only got yourself to 
blame. 1 he Queen of Carthage chose a fire on the beach 
and Miss Greely chose a girls’ school in which to end her 
life. But the fire on the beach was better—it didn’t 
drag out the agony. Remembering this I conquered my 
better nature without a struggle. 

At ten minutes to five we began to listen for the train 
to whistle, though never in history has it been ahead of 
time. At five minutes past five Augusta thrust her head 
around the door from the kitchen. She held a knife all 
dripping with fruit-cake, and a jug of cream. 

A/f Y LAND!” said she, “when do you look for your 
young man?” 

Since it was plain we w'ere looking for him then, we 
made no reply. At twenty-five minutes past she was 
back again. 

“If he don’t come put’ soon it’ll be supper-time,” said 
she. There’s nothing like a man being late for anything 
to take all human kindness out of a woman. The fact 


that the train was to blame made no difference. At 
fifteen minutes to six I rose, smoothing my S. S. & G. 

“It’s time to get ready for dinner,” said I. 

A yelping whistle rose from the depot, and hardly 
had it died down before there came the pound of running 
feet. 

“Oh, do sit down—I need you,” said Miss Greely 
pitifully, and I sat. 

Augusta went to the door and in came Wally. He 
spoke to Miss Greely, but he looked at me. 

“How do you do?” said I in a voice of ice, and didn’t 
put out my hand. 

“The train must have been late,” discovered Miss 
Greely. Then pouring cream in every one’s cup she 
launched forth quaveringly: “I used to know your 
father.” 

“Yes’m,” said Wally, looking at me. 

“Only a boy-and-girl friendship,” continued Miss 
Greely. “And now he is one of the greatest men in the 
country. How — how is your dear mother?” 

“Yes’m,” choked Wally, putting four lumps in his. 

“I remember when you were born. Let’s see — how old 
are you?” 

“Yes’m.” Wally’s lips tightened. He can get mad¬ 
der than any one on earth. 

'“PHEN the bell over the chapel rang for dinner. It is 
1 hung in the belfry back of the chapel-room in the main 
building, and used for serious purposes such as religion, 
fire and food. Wally thought it was a church-bell, I sup¬ 
pose. He sat still, stirring wrathily, and what might 
have happened to the cup, goodness knows, had not 
Miss Greely saved the situation—if you can call it saved. 

Mr. Stokes,” said she, shuddering a little at her own 
daring, “will you dine with me this evening at the 
school?” 

“Yes’m!” thundered Wally before she got the last 
word out. 

At school! A man to dinner! I nearly expired. “I must 
go,” said 1, getting up hurriedly and putting down my cup. 

“Dinny!” called Wally as the door slammed behind me. 

Were you ever in a girls’ school when a man dropped 
like manna from heaven down to dinner? A young man, 
tall, with dark hair and eyes? Not a girl giggled. The 
occasion was too solemn for that. There was a gasp as 
he came to the door. Just a gasp, then silence. But 
every eye lighted on Wally. Lighted is the word. Glad 
eyes. Eyes that had never dared hope for anything so 
wonderful. Every eye but mine. Mine slipped coldly 
aside when Wally hunted me out from the door. I 
settled down to enjoy my dinner. 

But I didn’t, hirst I saw that Wally was getting 
terribly handsome. And next I saw that the other girls 
saw it, too. Something was going on. Every girl there 
was marconiing to Wally, and Wally was answering back. 
Oh, it wasn’t anything that would hurt the statements in 
Continued on page 66 
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“FEMALE CHANGES IN CHINA” 

The new woman is stirring up the Orient. This comment upon the 
modern Chinese girl has been written especially for The Delineator 

BY WU TING FANG 

Former Chinese Minister to the United States 



"VHE writer is requested by a 
young lady who, he remem¬ 
bers, was only a kid when he 
was Chinese Minister in Amer¬ 
ica, but who is now, he under¬ 
stands, a well-educated woman 
and, to boot, a full-fledged editor 
of a great magazine in New 
York, to write about the changes that have come to 
women in China during the past fifteen years. Now 
this is a subject which a cautious and hen-pecked 
husband would avoid discussing; however care¬ 
fully and impartially he might deal with it, he 
would surely be rewarded with more kicks than 
thanks. The writer had a great mind to throw the 
letter of his lady correspondent into the waste-basket, 
but on second thought, by so doing he would be 
giving umbrage to an American lady, which is 
repugnant to his nature; and as his article will not 
be published in China, but in America, and will 
not likely reach the eyes of his countrywomen, 
especially his wife, he has reconsidered his decision, 
and will comply, though reluctantly, with her 
request. 

Foreigners who have not had the opportunity of 
frequenting Chinese homes and society have been 
generally under the impression that Chinese women 
had been deplorably neglected, their privileges sup¬ 
pressed by the men-folk, and that they had no status in 
social standing. It was, however, not so in reality. 

A Chinese woman had always received, to a great 
extent, her share of respect and privileges from the 
opposite sex. It was mainly due to the fact that on 
account of domestic duties and traditional custom 
they did not want or care to avail themselves of 
their privileges, and no activity was consequently 
ostensible to foreign observers. 

TNURING the past fifteen years things have taken a 
different aspect. It turns from obscurity to 
ostensibility. The changes which have come to 
Chinese women-folk have been really various and 
radical. They have almost become men—in the 
sense as opposed to women. 

Since the pedestrial bandage was discarded, one 
could say, prompted and encouraged by the preach¬ 
ing of Mrs. Archibald Little, to whom much credit 
is due for this great cause, women began to assert 
their rights and privileges and, it seems, to run a race 
with men in many activities. 

To illustrate some of the changes at random, 
the following few points may be cited: 

1. In politics women have taken great interest 
since the beginning of the Republic. Suffragettes 
made their appearance and “bombarded” Parlia¬ 
ment in the same manner as their foreign sisters have 
done in Europe and America. They had been more 
fortunate than the latter as the members of Parlia¬ 
ment did not and dared not call for police interfer¬ 
ence; in several instances, considering that the better 
part of valor is discretion, they abruptly left the 
House to avoid them. In recent years women have 
unions for various purposes. Girl students joined 
their brothers in many movements, such as celebra¬ 
tion of public holidays and processions, and even 

boycott demonstrations. They walked miles after miles with great enthusiasm. 

2. Casual observers may think that a Chinese woman has no voice in her 
home. This is not invariably true, though there are exceptions; China has just 
as many hen-pecked husbands as any other country. Grandmother or mother 
who happens to be the head of the familv has always the control of the house 
in spite of the presence of the grandfather or father, in all domestic affairs. It 
used to be said that no husband or male relative ever appeared outside his own 
portal in company with his wife or female belongings. Now ladies are present in 
public gatherings and entertainments with or without male companions, and at 





THE ORIENTAL MIND 

had always been a mystery in America—until 
Wu Ting Fang came over to the United States 
as Chinese Minister in 1897. He opened new 
doors for the American mind. Here he was 
a Chinese statesman, a cosmopolite, a lawyer 
educated at Oxford, a member of the English 
bar and a diplomat who was also a startling 
wit, a daring clown. He was out of the 
accepted picture of what the Chinese were like. 
He was no silent, rotund, enigmatic Oriental. 
He was a personality, who asked, unwittingly, 
impudent questions, spoke philosophic wisdom 
and drove racing automobiles. 

His stay in America made him one of the 
most popular and beloved of all foreign min¬ 
isters. He was a scholar, an epigrammatist 
and a great democrat. Some one called him 
“The Human Question Mark”—for he asked 
questions incessantly. He represented his 
country through the trying times of the Boxer 
Rebellion—yet he found time to study danc¬ 
ing, to ride a bicycle and to go sightseeing 
with his fellow Chinese. 

When China became a republic, he ivas 
recalled and made Director of Foreign Affairs 
of the Republic of China. He is an old man 
now, but still active and still asks questions. 
He has lived long and seen a great many 
things, but his curiosity and his zest remain. 
The changes he writes of in the Chinese 
female are those observed by a ivise old 
man—but one very much alive. 


dinners, excursions and other social intercoursf 
the fair sex, instead of being shy and timid, mainta 
their positions very properly and gracefully. 

3. In matrimonial alliance the change is rath 
important. Very few girls would now consent 
be married to a stranger whom she had not previou; 
seen, as in the olden days, much less would they co 
sent to become concubines. With many enlighten 
parents their girls are allowed to select their fut 
husbands and they generally do so themselv 
Even in very conservative families marriage 
contracted only after the damsels have seen 
approved of the young suitors; otherwise the pare 
run the risk of seeing their daughters resorting 
elopement one early morning. They have not as . 
adopted the swift method of motor-cars or aeroplan 
as there are not many of these in China, but th 
effect it just as easily. Elopements nowadays 
not uncommon occurrences. I am inclined 
believe that in course of time concubinage 
polygamy will naturally and automatically c 
appear in China, as our women are more educa 
and assert their right of consent to, or their choice 
life partners. 

4. In education little discrimination can 
practically discerned between boys and girls. In 
kindergartens one can see them mixed in their gan 
and exercises, and in many of the higher sch 
they sit side by side one another doing their les 
very orderly and happily. There are, however, 
many schools exclusively for female students, 
coeducation seems to be on the increase. 

5. In economy the Chinese realize the importai 
that female work should be profitably utilized. Qu 
successfully the Canton-Samshui Railway has e 
ployed girls and young married women as tick 
clerks and bookkeepers. In the Secretariat of 
Senate at Canton females hold positions of sec) 
taries. Even the women-folk of the fairly rich cl 
who used to lead idle life and spend their time 
pleasure, now take up manual work, such as mak: 
towels and socks and the like kind of light lab 
The females themselves know that work will g 
them independence and benefit their welfare 
health. With the increase of female schools, won 
with good education can always find employment 
teachers. 

6. The Chinese women-folk are very radical 
some of their changes far ahead of their foreign 
ters. They bob their hair short, wear tight trou: 
and short jackets, while our men still continue vv 
ing long coats as before. To the eyes of 
traveler from America it is to be feared that outw 
distinction of the sex between the two wool ' b 
puzzle, except in the case of some men who g 
mustache or beard on their faces. Many la ie 
means have actually adopted the Western coffu 
with very high skirts. Fashionable ladies’ taker 
recent years always have in stock ribbons am ot 
dress materials of foreign make and style fo 1 t 
patronage. High-heeled boots and shoes ha\e 
come the fashion of the rich class. 


TT IS gratifying to note that the general heal 
^ of the Chinese females has been greatly in 1 ! 'j 
In old times Chinese ladies were generally seen with pale faces and kii 
physique, but now one meets in the streets women and girls of rosy cln 1 
well-developed figures. This must mainly be attributed to the physical e>vu| 
obtaining in the schools and to their moving out from their old place o | 
sion. They play basket-ball and other games of amusement, and 
instances they have even beaten the sterner sex. , 

It is sincerely hoped that Chinese ladies will be sensible and will n< ! » 
their rights and privileges by going beyond the bounds of discretion, p ” | 
and fairness. 
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THE CHINESE 
FLAPPER 

is causing a stir among her august rela¬ 
tives. Send her to college in America 
and she will come home educated—oh, 
yes— but in many western ways. Her 
venerable grandmother is startled at the 
entrance of the occidental hat-box, con¬ 
taining the even more occidental hat. 

Is this, she says, what comes of educating 
the young flower of a noble line? 

The artist, C. Leroy Baldridge, has 
lived in China and painted there. He 
knows the Chinese costume, whose 
changes, as painted here, tell the story of 
the changing Chinese woman—the old 
dowager grandmother, head of the fam¬ 
ily, in her Manchu headdress and her for¬ 
mal Manchu robes; her daughter, con¬ 
servatively emancipated in the loose coat 
and long trousers and the simply ar¬ 
ranged hair; and Miss 1921, in high 
heels and short trousers — and bobbed 
hair! 

How she must shock her ancestral 
gods! Yet old, old countries like China 
can stand shocks—and need them. The 
new Chinese girl, with her bobbed hair 
and high heels, her talk of democracy 
and suffrage, is all for giving China the 
shock of its life. This is what comes of 
educating women, and yet the history of 
the world proves so far that that disturb¬ 
ing process has never done any one any 
harm. 
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THE CRISSCROSS KIDS 


Designed by the Donaldson Children 


^yJARQARET, Virginia and Orlin Donaldson have designed a new set of playmates, the Crisscross family, who live 
in a world of squares. You can play a great many games with them. You can cut them out, and paste them 
on cardboard, or you can draw new Crisscross people on the empty squares, or you can make patchwork or embroidery 
around the designs. Or you can copy these pictures on paper ruled in squares—your mother will help you make it. 
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IN HER LONG DARK CLOAK, HER FACE PALE IN THE BLACKNESS OF THE AIR, SHE WAS LIKE SOME PRIESTESS OF TO-MORROW 


THE 


MAN AT RED 

BY ZONA GALE 


BARNS 


AZEN waited with a good deal of 
impatience that expected summons 
from Anita Wentworth. But the 
week went by with no word from 
her. Mrs. Starr let fall casually 
that Miss Wentworth was “up to 
St. Joseph’s again, nursing—her 
that don’t need to lift her hand or 
wring a rag. When they send for 
r at St. Joseph’s, she runs every time. She’d ought,” 
[c- tarr concluded emphatically, “to be married, in a 
|me— my idea.” 

[Hazen found himself, more than once, setting aside 
lestions to be considered more as community problems 
I be discussed with Miss Wentworth. The memory 
her bruskness, her bluntness, affected him unpleas- 
1 -’ so that he thought of her personality hardly at all, 
It only of all that she would be able to help him to 
pnch, if she were broad-minded enough to do so. 

I t she were more like Miss Harkness, now,” he 
■ought sometimes. 

childish friendliness of Elva Harkness at that 
meeting had been fast giving place to something like 
[cr landing. There had been that supper party at 
f Adgood’s, after the first community party, when 
|| l . been revealed to him grave, meditative, with 

|\. ( y , , seriousness and feeling with which he had not 
I'lited her. 

K \ ou , Y e S ot to help me to be good!” she had flashed 
I 0 him on the way home. “Truly, I want to be,” 
r n ao plaintively added. 


PART II 


The New Minister 

in any small town has a hard row to hoe. John 
Hazen’s plight was even more difficult when he 
discovered that he had been called by mistake, 
that the congregation at Red Barns really had 
wanted another man. But they stick to their 
bargain, and Hazen and his motherless little girl 
settle in the community. A believer in a commu¬ 
nity church, he finds a powerful group opposing 
him led by Cyrus Harkness. He feels the challeng¬ 
ing support of the charming Anita Wentworth, 
despite her scorn of the old-fashioned church 
group. Harkness’s niece, the mischievous Elva, is 
too completely his ally. For truly womanly reasons, 
she begins to lay romantic plans. A small town, 
Hazen feels, but apparently exciting. 

The very day, nearly a fortnight after their meeting, 
when Anita Wentworth telephoned him that she had re¬ 
turned, a young man,who said that his name was Benthey, 
came to see Hazen. He seemed extremely nervous. 

I don t know ” he said, “how you will regard the 
matter that I’ve come to see you about; but I hope, I do 
sincerely hope, that I shall cause you no offense.” Ben¬ 
they leaned forward and spoke with a definite manner 
of making a confidence. “It’s on the matter of the hos¬ 
pital,” he said. 


Hazen ventured that this did not sound offensive, 
and Benthey explained at length. Red Barns had a fair 
sum in its treasury, but there was a project or two which 
could best be taken care of if done immediately, and 
this was going to necessitate a bond issue so large that 
the town charter would have to be amended to permit 
it. A petition was being circulated for a referendum 
vote on the amendment. Benthey wished to know 
whether the new minister would sign this petition. Its 
passage, he added, would assure the hospital that year. 

“How could anybody refuse to sign such a petition?” 
asked Hazen. “You could hardly find me out of sym¬ 
pathy with an interest of that sort, could you?” 

Young Benthey murmured that one never knew—so 
many things—other interests to be taken into account. 

“Could I do anything to help?” Hazen cut him short. 

“Well, of course, arousing public sentiment,” said his 
visitor. “But I don’t suppose you’d be willing to speak 
for it openly.” 

“Why, of course I’ll speak for it openly,” said Hazen. 
“I'll be glad to circulate one of the petitions, if you like.” 

The man thereupon took some blank petitions from 
his pocket and laid one on the table. 

“You don’t know,” said he, “how much this’ll mean.” 
When he had gone, Hazen returned in his mind to the as¬ 
pects of the young man’s manner. “He acted as guilty 
as if they were going to build a brewery with the rest of 
the bond issue.” Lastly he thought: “I’ll talk to Miss 
Wentworth about this. Why isn’t a hospital the very 
thing about which her community organization could 
crystallize and work?” 
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However, her formal, rather tired voice coming over 
the telephone at noon that day set him at a measure¬ 
less distance. 

“Are you sure,” he asked, “that you really do wish to 
go into these things with me—not that it matters,” he 
broke off savagely. 

“Of course I’m sure; but why doesn’t it matter?” she 
demanded. 

“Because you must talk with me about it all!” 

“To-day at three,” she said, “but you must talk, and 
I’ll listen.” 

“You’ll talk too, or I shall not stay five minutes,” he 
said grimly, and wondered why he felt so merciless and 
so rude. 

She looked like some lovely, remote figure as she came 
into the drawing-room. She was in white, with no orna¬ 
ment for her beauty. In her greeting, in the exchange of 
trivial amenities, he immediately observed that there 
was about her a softness and charm which were in¬ 
stantly lost when she began to discuss matters of import. 

N OW who shall begin?” she asked, as if she were chair¬ 
man of a meeting. He did not miss the fact that 
she had no time — with him—for the discussion of per¬ 
sonalities. 

“I will,” said Hazen simply. “I want to put myself 
at your disposal to help organize the community as a 
unit, for service.” 


“Before you commit yourself—” she began. 

“I have committed myself!” cried Hazen. 

“But how can I believe it so quickly?” she protested. 
“You come here officially dedicated to a little group of 
possibly three hundred people out of our six or seven 
thousand. But I am talking about all of us!” 

“And I am talking about all of us,” he said emphati¬ 
cally., 

“You said the other evening,” she reminded him, “that 
if the interests of your little church group should ever run 
counter to the interests of the community, you would go 
with the community.” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“Do you mind my asking you. then, pointblank, what 
you mean to do about the hospital?” 

He took from his pocket the folded petition. “Circu¬ 
late this,” lie said. 

Her face fell. “Oh,” she said, “then you don’t know 
what is involved.” 

Before he could ask her what she meant, Elva Hark- 
ncss, her cheeks lashed to rose by a boisterous Autumn 
wind, was shown into the room. Beside the pallor and 
the quiet of Anita, Elva was like some lovely, laughing 
boy. 

“I’ll tell you the truth, Anita,” she said. “I was call¬ 
ing across the way, and I saw the minister arrive. I did 
so want to hear you two scrap!” 

“We’re not scrapping, child,” said Anita. “We’re 


agreeing like anything. And you’ve come just in time, 
Tell Mr. Hazen what’s back of the hospital plan.” 

Elva laughed a bit wryly. “Uncle isn’t,” she said, 
“Or your father. Or Mr. Blythe. Or Mr. Gooding, 
Doesn’t that condemn the hospital?” 

H AZEN listened, frowning. His processes were 
simple—a hospital for a community meant a hos¬ 
pital for a community. What was all this mystery? 

“In a word,” said Anita abruptly, “what are you going 
to do about the gas-plant, Mr. Hazen?” 

“The gas-plant!” cried Hazen, now completely at a loss 
“Certainly. The real issue. The matter upon whicl 
all this hospital talk really hangs—doesn’t it, E’vfi 
You see, it’s being pushed by those who really wisl 
the city to buy the gas-plant. So they proposed j 
bond issue—not for the gas-plant openly, but for a hos¬ 
pital. If the town votes to amend its charter to permit 
it to issue more bonds, then they will issue sufficient 
bonds to build a small hospital; and they will have !ef 
the greater part of the issue with which to buy the ms 
plant.” 

“Well, and why not?” Hazen demanded warmly. 
municipally owned gas-plant is something which thi 

community idea favors-” 

“But not the ideas of my uncle!” cried Elva Harkness 
“Nor of my father,” said Anita. “And Mr. Blythi 
and Mr. Gooding, they don’t want it, any of them, be 
cause these gentlemen own the gas-plant and do no 
wish to sell. They’re perfectly willing to scrap the bos 
pital, and to scrap anybody who works for it. Mr 
Hazen has taken a petition to circulate,” she added to 1 va 
“Oh, he mustn’t do that!” Elva cried quickly. “01 
anybody can circulate those petitions—anybody 
What’s the use of endangering his usefulness?” 

“It’s for him to settle, I suppose,” said Anita dryly. 
“It’s not!” cried Elva emphatically. “We who knoi 
how much this means—as no newcomer could possibl 
know—simply mustn’t let him go in for this.” 

The two girls were facing each other, Anita tranqu 
but tense; and Elva, in a flashing eagerness, nowappe do 
to Hazen directly: 

“Surely, Mr. Hazen, you won’t take that petitio 
about, now that you know? Any one can take abou 
those petitions.” 

“What any one can do surely I can do.” 

“No! Why, it’s such a little thing! Why put in Mar 
ger your whole future influence with these men by go in 
up against them in one little thing?” 

“Is it a little thing? It’s a principle.” 

“But not beside the big thing-” 

Elva was quite beautiful in her ardor, and in th; 
ardor there was a quality of the woman, almost of tli 
maternal, which Hazen had not guessed that she coul 
have. He was looking at her now with something ( 
puzzled speculation in his eyes. 

“Didn’t you tell me that ministers are sometinn 
afraid?” he reminded her gently. 

“Oh, don’t you see if you begin by offending (ken 
all unnecessarily, you’ll lose everything?” 

“You mean,” said Hazen smiling, “that I must 1 
thrifty of my power to give offense. Is that it." 

E LVA struck her hands together. “Anita,” she a 
pealed, “you ought to help him to see it. Why, yc 
know,” she cried to Hazen, “that it isn’t always nece 
sary to rush into a situation! If there’s no one else 
carry it through, that’s one thing. But there is son 
one else— You don’t know my uncle. He’d be gk 
of an excuse now to begin to drive you away, on accou: 
of what I did to get you here. Oh, please do listen 
reason! Anita, say something!” 

Hazen waited to see what she would say. And 
Anita did not for a moment speak, he said: “You al 
think that I shall not be free to act in this?” 

“Without injuring yourself?” Anita finished ■ 
know that you will not be free. It’s exactly as Id® 
says; and if you should persist in going against: tlic| 
men now, and all the time—it will inevitably mean p® 
resignation. And if you go somewhere else— I 

Hazen smiled grimly. “I am 'somewhere else no™ 
he said. “This was virtually the situation which ^'1 
me from my last parish. Already,’’ he said to El\ ■ 
have discussed the similarity of these situations. A® 

I thought-” I 

“That I wanted you to fight them?” Elva imi'li® 
“Well, I do—on the big issues. But save yourself® 
the big issues. But if you come out openly for the hfl 
pital, it’s going to ruin you from the start. f 
isn’t it true?” 

“Yes,” she said, “I dare say it’s all true.” 
“Fortunately,” said Hazen lightly, “1 don’t have® 
decide all the issues at once. This is the only on 1 
needs attention now.” ,1 

“Do you mean that you are going to take on 1 
petition?” Elva cried. I 

Continued on page 40 I 



“I CERTAINLY DID WELL TO GET YOU HERE,” SHE EXCLAIMED 












MMliSMiJc 


Bringing dainty, delicious, health-giving food to 
her table every day. Cutting down the work in the 
kitchen and reducing the household expenses. 
Making it so much easier to plan the meals and 
obtain the tempting variety which is the life of 
appetite. You have only to order Campbell's Soups 
and begin to enjoy these big helps right now. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Notice how eagerly everybody welcomes it! 
Made from the rich tonic juices and fruity parts of 
luscious tomatoes, with creamery butter, pure 
granulated sugar and other tasty ingredients, daintily 
spiced, this is undoubtedly the most popular soup 
in the world. 


Delightful Cream of Tomato 

An easy way to bring added 
variety and attractiveness 
to your table is to serve 
Campbell’s as a Cream of 
I omato. Follow the simple 
directions on the can. You 
will find it a big reward for so 
little trouble! 


21 kinds 


12c 


a can 
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Back of every housekeeper 


I m the best little planner 1 know, 
Just bubbling with hustle and go. 
With Campbell’s lor dinner 
My table’s a winner —- 
Why, even our neighbors say so! 
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HOME-MAKERS 



DEPARTMENT 


EDITED BY MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER 

Head of the School of Home Economics, Cornell University 



RS. J. IT. R., of Nokomis, Illinois, 
writes the Home-making Editor: 
“Were you ever a farm woman? 
Excuse my asking such a personal 
question, but reading your articles 
in The Delineator has convinced 
me that you must have been, for 
never before has the farm woman 
been taken .into consideration so 
generously in a magazine. How I wish you could know 
how very, very much we appreciate being remem¬ 
bered.” 

The farm woman is not unlike other women. More, 
somehow, is expected of her and certain opportunities are 
withheld, which, after all, may not be so unfortunate if 
she will find in her natural surroundings a source of in¬ 
spiration and encouragement. 

The farm woman who wrote the following letter has not 
much to deplore because she does not live in the crowded 
city. She writes: 

“It is a deplorable fact that the majority of the women 
who live in the country look upon their lives as drudgery, 
and their surroundings as commonplace. In many cases 
this may be true, but they should realize that we have the 
advantage of our city sisters in attaining the life beauti¬ 
ful. Although the latter have many privileges of which 
we are deprived, the city with its splendid architecture 
and electric lights is but man-made; while the country 
with its hills and moonlight is God’s own handiwork. 

BLIND TO BEAUTY 

S OME time ago I visited a woman whose husband is a 
homesteader. Her house, small but comfortable, was 
situated upon a hill, and under the trees at the foot ran a 
little brook, with a bridge across it, and tangles of ferns, 
wild lily-of-the-valley and sweet woodruff growing on 
each side. Yet I doubt that she knew the names of the 
flowers and grasses, or that more than one kind of fern 
grew there. At the home of another homesteader this 
woman knew the haunts of the arbutus, and took me to 
see her spring with maidenhair growing all about it. 

“Perhaps the greatest inspiration which will lead 
us into the ‘life beautiful’ comes 
when we calmly step out into the 
midst of all nature at rest—and there, 
amid the sighing trees and chirping 
crickets—with the stars and moon 
shining in all their tranquil glory— 
meditate upon the thought that 
back of all is One most powerful— 
the Author and Giver of all that is 
beautiful.” 

The farmer and his wife are 
business partners. His business 
interests are largely dependent upon 
her cooperation out-of-doors, and 
often upon her work in the field or 
the dairy. She is his business ad¬ 
viser, for often her knowledge of farm 
ing is as great as his. She is not a 
silent partner, although her share in 
the profits is not always worked out 
with mathematical precision. She 
shares equally in all those things 
for which the money is spent—the 
building up of the farm business, the 
upkeep of the home, the education of 
the children and the provision for old 
age. 

Many women work hard in cities 
and towns to earn money to buy 
these things and may not then 
be sure of a permanent home¬ 
stead. 


The farmer and his wife arc working partners. With 
her husband, the wife may work out-of-doors and in 
the house, sacrifice personal comforts to build up farm 
buildings, add more acres, and help to pay off mortgages. 

In economic justice, the time must come for making 
the house comfortable and convenient for the success of 
an enterprise in which the farm and home are closely re¬ 
lated. One farm woman thus accounts for failure to 
equalize the benefits of the farm investment: 

“I think some of the trouble farmers’ wives have in 
getting conveniences in the house lies in the fact that 
many men have neither talent nor inclination to ‘fix’ any¬ 
thing. They are busy out of doors with something that 
seems to them much more important. Cash is lacking 
also to get the labor-saving things one can now get so 
cheaply. On many farms there is no soft water except 
that which the good woman can catch in her tub, when an 
outlay of a few dollars would buy a suitable cask and 
secure a cistern. It makes a great difference in our work, 
when we have soft water. 


T' 


“A K 


UNNECESSARY LABOR 

NOTIIER hardship is that many farmers instead of 
cutting their wood a year ahead and having it season¬ 
ed, cur it as they need it, so the women are continually hav¬ 
ing to ‘bake’ wood, which is a great source of annoyance.” 

A New York farm woman says: “We have found farm¬ 
ing very profitable. We have a large farm, a large 
amount of stock, comforts indoors and out. We have 
been prudent and saving, but have not deprived our¬ 
selves of comforts or anything that we needed for our 
mental growth. Some of our neighbors have thought 
that we would go to the poorhouse sure, but we have not. 
Let me give you one illustration of our lack of economy 
(as some would look at it). We were married in Febru¬ 
ary, 1876, and sold our only cow for ten dollars to get the 
money to attend the Centennial Exposition the follow¬ 
ing Summer in Philadelphia. We did not like to sell the 
cow, but we were sure we could not afford to lose the 
sights that we would see there. And we have found that 
these occasional outings have been a great inspiration and 
have made our work much easier.” 
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A CHANCE FOR THE YOUNGSTERS 

TE children on the farm are not to be left out of the 
partnership. The farm may be the best place in the 
world for bringing up a family or it may be the most dis¬ 
couraging and demoralizing. I asked some farm women 
about this and here are their answers: 

“I am a teacher, the daughter of a farmer, and havi 
had opportunity to study the problems of the boys and 
girls of the farm. I am wondering particularly how thi 
sons and daughters may be kept interested in the f rn 
home, and perhaps be led to remain there instead o! 
rushing into the wear and tear of the city.” 

This exodus to the city will not be overcome until th 
farmers see the wisdom of giving each child an interest ii 
something on the farm — the chickens, the garden, the frui 
or some stock. Let the child have this responsibility 
whatever he may elect, and insist that he manage it in 
businesslike manner, purchasing the feed of the father, £ 
he would of a stranger, or renting the ground, keeping ai 
accurate account of expenditures and receipts, and if thi 
profits are sufficient, putting them in the bank. 

“My girl, eleven years old did all the work of raisin 
seventy chickens last summer. Most of them went 
market, but there were enough pullets left over for on 
own Winter use. The girl had twenty-five dollars of t 
proceeds to pay for her work, which she invested in 
fine Winter coat, which she would not have been able t( 
purchase had she not earned the money.” 

“My little girl, twelve years old, spent her first sevej 
years in the country with her grandparents. She is of tl 
opinion that she would prefer to live the life of a countr 
girl. As she puts it, ‘you can run and jump, make 
the noise you want to and no one objects.’ ” 

It seems that a lack of mental stimulus, combine! 
with too much'hard work, makes boys and girls want tj 
leave the country for the city. 

SAVING TWINE 

F RUGALITY is scarcely measured by the standards 
fifty years ago. There are those who still pick ul 
twine and paper. We may return to the customs cl 
our ancestors if we continue in the wild use of our nat 

resources. The following is mui| 
in the first chapter of an inter- stin 
treatise on the “American Frugl 
Housewife,” by one Mrs. Chill 
published in 1841 by Samuel 
and William Wood: 
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1 FASHIONS AND EMBROIDERIES . 70-90 


The true economy of housekeeping 
is simply the art of gathering up all 
the fragments of time as well as 
money. The other day, I heard a 
mechanic say: “I have a wife and 
two little children. We live ina very 
small house, but to save my life 1 
can not spend less than twelve -un- 
dred a year.” Another re/ " 4 
“You are not economical; 1 spend 
but eight hundred.” 1 thought to 
myself, neither of you pick up 
twine and paper. A third one, u ho 
was present, was silent; but ter 
they were gone, he said: 1 1 Y 
house, and comfortably, too, un 
wife and children, for six hundred a 
year ; but I suppose they would 
thought me mean, if 1 had tola Y.m 
so.” 1 did not think him mean , |C 
merely occurred to me that ho '••y 
and children were in the hub 
picking up paper and twine. 
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Fels- c Nlaptha for fVashing-niachines 

Its real naptha churns through and through 
the clothes and loosens all the dirt. 

Does color mean quality? 

Some good shampoo soaps are black. Some 
good complexion soaps are green and brown. 
Fels-Naptha is golden because that is the 
natural color of the combination of ingredients 
of this, the real naptha soap. Fels-Naptha 
makes snowy suds and whitest clothes. 

How many uses in your Home? 

Besides being a wonderful laundry -soap 
Fels-Naptha takes spots out of rugs, carpets, 
cloth, draperies. Brightens woodwork 
instantly. Cleans enamel of bathtub, wash- 
stand, sink. Safely cleans anything cleanable. 

FREE 

If you haven’t seen or used Fels-Naptha 
lately send for free sample. Write 
“Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia.” 
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An interesting feature of Fels-Naptha is its deodorizing quality. The real naptha in 
Fels-Naptha does its u’ork, vanishes completely and leaves that delightful clean-clothes smell. 


know the fresh sweet smell of clothes made thor- 
-L oughly clean! You can tell it the instant you pick up 
clothes washed the Fels-Naptha way. 

And white! Their brightness is astonishing! 

Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than naptha. 
Together, the soap and the real naptha do better work 
than either one alone can do. The original Fels-Naptha 
process of combining good soap and real naptha has never 
been duplicated or successfully imitated. 

The real naptha in Fels-Naptha searches out the dirt and 
makes it let go, so that only a light rub on extremely soiled 
places is occasionally necessary. Then a good rinse—and 
clothes are so fresh, so sweet, so white you are amazed at 
the ease with which you get perfect cleanliness! 

Order Fels-Naptha—the real naptha soap—of your 
grocer. Put it to the test today! 

© 1921, Pels &* Co., Philadelphia 





THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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The IRON POT and the SHIN of BEEF 

Together present a high rate of meat economy, in a variety 
of attractive forms, under the hand of the careful cook 


BY WINIFRED MOSES 

School of Home Economics, Cornell University 


AMONG the cheaper cuts of meat one 
of the most satisfactory is tire middle 
cut of the hind shin of beef. First, 
it is cheap; second, when the bone has been 
removed, the lean meat is in one large solid 
piece, and third, it may be served in a great 
variety of ways. The percentage of bone 
is somewhat high, but to offset this there is 
no wastage from excess fat or other inedible 
portions. The bone is not a total waste, for 
the marrow may be removed and used to 
sear the meat or the bones may be cooked 
with the meat, when the marrow will serve 
to enrich and flavor the gravy. 

'['he shin contains much connective tissue 
which requires long slow cooking to solten. 
Very little more gas is used to cook a piece 
of meat for a long Lime with the gas turned 
low than is consumed in cooking for a shorter 
time at a higher temperature. Less gas is used 
by a burner turned low and much more gas 
is required for cookery in the oven than on 
the top burner. Vegetables may often be 
cooked with the meat, thus making one 
burner do the work of two or three. 

The shin cut of beef may be purchased in 
pieces furnishing from two to five pounds of 
lean meat, according to the number of persons 
to be served. Allowing one-fourth pound 
of cooked meat per serving, a piece of meat 
weighing two and one-half pounds as pur¬ 


After the meat is thoroughly browned, 
about one pint of boiling water is added and 
the gas lowered until the water just simmers. 
The meat is covered tightly and cooked until 
it is very tender. Just before serving, one 
can of peas and a can of carrots are added. 

STUFFED SHIN OF BEEF 

A to 4 pounds shin of 2 stalks of celery 
beef 1 teaspoon of salt 

1 onion 1 quart of boiling 

1 carrot water 

1 small white turnip Flour for dredging 
(may be omitted) 

TN THIS case the meat is not rolled and 
1 tied after the bone is removed. The 
vegetables are diced and the salt added and 
the whole used to stuff the beef, which is 
then rolled and tied. The meat is next 
thoroughly dredged in flour and seared in a 
hot pan as for the pot roast. 1 he water and 
bones are added. (Reserve a portion of 
the bone to supply marrow fat for browning 
potatoes.) The gas is then lowered and the 
meat allowed to simmer until tender. Whole 
potatoes may be added about an hour before 
the meat is done. Just before the meat is 
served, the potatoes are removed and 
browned in marrow fat. If the. gravy, is 
not thick enough, add flour mixed with 


'"THE meat is dredged, seared and the 
other ingredients added. The heat is 
lowered and the meat cooked until tender. 
It may be served on a platter with the 
gravy. 

SAVORY BEEF 

3 pounds shin of beef 34 teaspoon ground 
3 large onions sliced cloves and thyme 
1 teaspoon of salt or Summer savory 

J4 teaspoon black 1 pint of brown stock 
pepper 2 tablespoons vinegar 

1 tablespoon catsup 

'THE onions are browned in hot marrow 
fat and removed. The meat is dredged 
in the flour and seasonings which have-been 
mixed together and then seared in the hot 
fat. The onions, vinegar and stock are now 
added and the whole simmered until the 
meat is tender. 

BEEF A LA MODE 


4 or 5 pounds of shin 
boned, rolled and 
tied 

1 teaspoon each of 
ground cloves, all¬ 
spice, cinnamon, 
black pepper, Sum¬ 


mer savory, thyme 
and salt. 

134 cup of vinegar 
2 bay-leaves 
Bit of mace 
Parsley chopped 
Slice of onion chopped 




until tender. The liquid is thickened, 
strained and served with the meat. 

CASSEROLE OF BEEF 
134 pound of shin 1 onion diced 
with bone re- 1J4 teaspoon salt 
moved 34 teaspoon paprika 

2 potatoes diced 1 tablespoon tomai 

2 tablespoons flour ketchup 

1 carrot diced 

r T'HE meat is cut into inch cubes, dredy d 
with flour and seared in marrow fat. 
The seared meat and the diced vegetables 
are put into a casserole in layers, the sea n- 
ings and flour added to each layer, and die 
dish in which the meat was seared rinsed it 
and the water added. The meat is covered, 
placed in the oven and cooked slowly u til 
done. Tt may be cooked on the top of tile 
range until nearly done, covered with his 
cuit crust and the cooking finished in the 
oven. 

Other dishes that may be prepared from the 
shin and other cheap cuts of meat are sir s, 
meat loaves and dishes made from left¬ 
overs. 

A covered cast-iron pot is the most satis¬ 
factory utensil to use in preparing' these 
dishes. Because of its thickness, it. cooks 
evenly and retains a high temperature for 
some time. Less of its heat is lost by radiation 
than when a utensil of lighter, color is used. 
The only drawback is that it is heavier si 
more difficult to handle than the ligh y 
weight utensils made of aluminum or otj 
agateware. 

SHIN OF BEEF WITH SAUCE 
THE boned and rolled shin is first dredgol 
with seasoned flour and seared. ■ “I 
a pint of water and simmer until tendcrj 
Serve with the following sauce: 


THE SHINBONE OF BEEF IS MOST ECONOMICAL, AND MAY 
BE COOKED IN A VARIETY OF WAYS 


STUFFED SHIN OF BEEF, SERVED WITH ROAST POTATOES 
AND PARSLEY, PROVIDES AN APPETIZING DINNER 


34 cup diced ceier 
1 cup canned tomai (h -J 
Salt and paprika 


chased—that is, including bone and muscle— 
will serve five persons. If larger servings are 
desired, three-fourths to one pound of meat 
may be allowed per portion. The bone 
should be removed and cut in pieces at I he 
shop. The meat may be rolled and tied or 
left in a flat piece according to the method to 
be used in cooking. 

POT ROAST OF BEEF 

3 % pounds of middle 1 can of peas 
or upper cut of the 3 sprays of parsley 
shin Flour for dredging 

1 can carrots 

TTIE bone should be removed at the butch- 
1 er-shop and cut in small pieces. The 
meat should be rolled and tied ready for 
cooking. A cut weighing three and three- 
quarters pounds will yield about three pounds 
of lean meat before cooking. Some of 
the marrow may be removed from the bone 
and put into the iron pot which has been 
heated very hot. The meat is thoroughly 
dredged in flour mixed with salt and pepper 
and placed in the hot pot and well browned 
or seared on all sides. The flour serves 
three purposes, namely: to help form a coat¬ 
ing to keep in the juices of the meat, to give 
a brown color and to thicken and improve 
the flavor of the gravy. 


water. Kitchen bouquet may also be added 
to give color and flavor. The potatoes may 
be served on the platter with the meat and 
the gravy in a separate dish. 

BEEF WITH CREOLE SAUCE 
3 or 4 pounds shin of 1 green pepper chopped 
beef 34 teaspoon celery- 

1 onion sliced salt 

1 carrot sliced 34 teaspoon paprika 

2 cups tomato 1 teaspoon salt 


r THE marrow which has been removed from 
the bone is mixed with the ground spices. 
Dee]) cuts are made crosswise in the meat 
about an inch apart and filled with the 
above mixture. The vinegar and other 
ingredients are scalded together, copied, and 
then poured over the meat, which is allowed 
to stand in the mixture for several days, 
the meat being turned each night and morn¬ 
ing. Boiling water to cover is then poured 
over the meat and it is allowed to simmer 


T 


1 onion chopped 
1 carrot chopped 
Few sprigs of car¬ 
rot chopped 

HE onion and carrot are browned hi 
marrow fat which was reserved toi 1 M 
purpose. The other ingredients are ad < lei 
and the whole heated thoroughly, 
gravy in which the meat was cooked nr j 
substituted for the tomato; a little kii'hef 
bouquet may be used if the tomato is onniieq 
This dish may be cooked in less time u ni 
meat is cut into inch cubes before dro 
and searing. If one desires bee! with i 
sour flavor, the shin cut may be prepa d | 
in beef a la mode. 




SHIN OF BEEF WITH CREOLE SAUCE DEPENDS UPON TOMA¬ 
TOES AND PEPPERS AND PAPRIKA FOR ITS SPICY VARIATION 


CARROTS AND PEAS AND ONIONS ADD THE COLOR 


AND THE 


HEALTHFUL GREEN 


) AY IN 1-2 VJ1MW1NO ADL' i nu ~ 

VEGETABLES TO THIS POT ROAST t 
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Did you ever blush for the salt? 

D ID you ever give a dinner party and have the 
soup grow cold while your guests tried to get 
the salt to pour out of the salt cellars? 

You probably have — and still blush about it; any 
woman would. Such a situation can’t arise when you 
have Morton’s Salt in the house. 

Rain or shine, it always pours, adding its brisk, de' 
lightful flavor to the food. For your sake Morton’s— 
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LAST-MINUTE GARDEN RECIPES 


The odds and ends of your Summer vegetables 
provide pickles and condiments for the Winter 


T OWARD the end of the season there 
comes a time when the garden re¬ 
sembles a horticultural grab - bag 
filled with the odds and ends of the Sum¬ 
mer’s crop. There may not be enough of 
any one vegetable or fruit left to serve on the 
table or to can for the Winter. That part 
of the garden’s usefulness is at an end but 
there remains a variety of delicious soups, 
salad mixtures, relishes, chutneys, pickles 
and preserves that may be made by com¬ 
bining the odds of several crops with the ends 
of several others. 

For some purposes almost any combination 
of vegetables may be used, if thought is given 
to the predominating taste desired. For 
other uses, a careful study of combined 
flavors is needed for satisfactory results. 
Some of the most appetizing of vegetable 
soups may contain bits of nearly everything 
left from the Summer crop. Mrs. A and M rs. 
B, neighbors, may find it desirable to com¬ 
bine resources, each sharing an excess of one 
vegetable in exchange for another. 


SOUPS 


A N EXCELLENT soup mixture may be 
made by filling a jar with layers of all 
kinds of vegetables available: peas, diced 
carrots, corn, celery or beans cut in small 
pieces. Onions, turnips or cabbage may be 
added for flavor if desired. Boiled rice, 
meat stock, spice and other seasonings may 
also be used, thus giving a soup requiring 
only heating before serving. 

Soup mixtures may be canned by the 
usual cold-pack method for vegetables, 
cooking the cans for the period needed by 
the vegetable requiring the longest time. A 
more definite rule for a soup mixture is: 


1 cup small Lima or 1 small onion, sliced 
string beans cut in 1 green pepper, diced 
small pieces 1 teaspoon salt 

1 cup celery, cut fine Parsley, minced 
1 cup corn 

Can by the cold-pack method. 


PUREES 


("TANNED purees are also a useful form of 
^ preserving the culls of the garden. 
These thick mixtures are then ready for 
making into cream soups or serving as purees. 
Asparagus, peas and tomatoes may be used 
in this way and canned by the cold-pack 
method. Because of their density, purees, 
other than tomato, should have a period of 
heating one-third longer than that given the 
vegetable when canned in water. 


TOMATO PUREE 

1 gallon tomatoes 1 bay-leaf 

1 stalk celery or dried 2 teaspoons salt 
celery leaves 34 teaspoon paprika 

1 small onion, sliced 


X /[TX the vegetables and seasonings to- 
gether and cook until the tomatoes are 
tender. Put the mixture through a strainer. 
Boil this pulp until it is reduced to one-half 
the original volume, and place it in glass 
jars. Can by the cold-pack method. 


PASTES 

COME vegetables may be made into 
^ pastes, which are most convenient for 
seasoning soups, gravies, sauces and scal¬ 
lops, or they may be used for soup alone. 
Tomatoes are most successful used in this 
way. The method is the most condensed 
form of storing vegetables for Winter use. 


By LUCILE BREWER and ALICE BLINN 


TOMATO PASTE 


"DROKEN tomatoes or the culls from 


canning may be used for paste. Pre¬ 


pare th m as for canning. Place them in an 
enamel kettle, and, without adding any 
water, bring them slowly to the boiling-point 
and boil them until they are tender. Rub 
them through a sieve, and boil the pulp over 
direct heat until it is so thick that il is 
difficult to cook without being stirred con¬ 
tinually. Be careful not to scorch it. When 
very thick, place the pulp over hot water 
or in a si ,w oven where the moisture will 
evaporate until the pulp is stiff enough to 
hold its shape when lifted with a spoon. 
It may then be placed in hot sterilized jars 
and sealed; or it may be spread on plates or 
pans in thin sheets and dried thoroughly 
in a very slow oven until it can be cut in 
squares or rolled in sheets. It should then 
be stored carefully in moisture-proof con¬ 
tainers. One teaspoon of the paste will 
make one serving of soup. It may be used 
in varying amounts for seasoning. 


boiled together for five minutes, poured over 
them. The cans should then be cooked 
in a hot water or steam bath for thirty 
minutes. The small cherry, plum, pear or 
peach tomatoes may be canned for salads in 
the same manner. 

The vegetables arc fresh and delicious when 
served with a plain oil or mayonnaise dress¬ 
ing. 


CANTALOUP PICKLE 
"CVEN an excess of the favored cantaloup 
or that which fails to ripen before frost 
need not go to waste. A cantaloup pickle 
is both novel and delicious. 

Cut underripe cantaloup in sections and 
discard the seeds. Soak the cantaloup for 
three hours in a salt solution (34 cup of salt, 
to 1 quart water). Drain off the brine and 
add tlie well-drained cantaloup to a pick- 
ling-sirup made from four cups of water, four 
cups of sugar, one cup of vinegar, one t ble- 
spoon of cinnamon, one tablespoon of all¬ 
spice and 1 tablespoon of cloves. Boil the 



ALL THE VEGETABLES AND FRUITS LEFT IN YOUR GARDEN IN THE FALL 
CAN BE CANNED, ALONE OR IN VARIOUS COMBINATIONS, FOR YOUR FALL 

AND WINTER PANTRY 



WINTER IS THE TIME FOR PICKLES AND CONDIMENTS. MAKE GOOD USE 
OF THE CUCUMBER AND THE MELON RIND, THE PEPPERS AND THE SPICES 

GROWING IN YOUR GARDEN 


SALAD MIXTURES 


("FATHERING up the remains of the 
garden and preserving them for Winter 
salads is one way of stimulating curiosity on 
the part of one’s guests and cheating the 
grocery man of profits on out-of-season vege¬ 
tables. Any combination of salad vegetables 
except the leaf varieties may be canned 
in a salad mixture. Peas, string beans, 
Lima beans, young carrots, cucumbers, 
green and red peppers and silver onions are 
most often used. The vegetables are pre¬ 
pared as for canning, with the exception of 
cucumber rings, which must be soaked over 
night in a salt solution as for pickling. 
When the vegetables are ready, they should 
be packed into jars and a solution made 
from three-quarters of a cup of sugar, one 
teaspoon salt and one pint of white vinegar, 


cantaloup rapidly in this sirup for ten 
minutes. Let it stand overnight. Drain 
the cantaloup from the sirup and boil the 
sirup until it coats a spoon. Add the canta¬ 
loup and cook it until it is clear (about one 
our). Seal it in clean hot jars. 


CHILLI SAUCE 


12 large tomatoes, 3 cups vinegar 

chopped 1 tablespoon mustard 

2 medium-sized on- 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
ions, chopped fine 1 teaspoon nutmeg] 

3 green peppers, 2 tablespoons sugar 

chopped fine 2 tablespoons salt 


XMIX the vegetables together and cook the 
sauce for about one and one-half hour, 
or until it is of the right consistency. Seal 
it in scalded jars or bottles. 


RELISHES 

D ELISHES and chutneys make use of 
many garden leftovers. Although not 
particularly nourishing, these dishes add such 
zest and flavor to Winter meals that their 
occasional use is to be recommended. 


CABBAGE RELISH 


1 


1 quart cabbage, 
chopped 

quart green toma¬ 
toes, chopped 
pint white onion, 
chopped 

cup red pepper, 
minced 
1 cup sugar 


tablespoons white 


1 


1 


mustard-seed 
1 tablespoon celcry- 
seed 

\'2 teaspoon tumeric 
Salt 

1 quart vinegar 
1 cup green pepper, I 
minced 


’"THE cabbage and tomatoes should be | 
soaked separately overnight in salt 
water (34 cup salt to 1 quart water). In 
the morning, drain the vegetables and add 
the other ingredients. Let them stand for 
two hours. Simmer the mixture until it is 
clear and seal it in hot, clean jars. 


CELERY RELISH 

'"TIIE coarse, outer stalks of celery may be 
used for relish. 

1 quart celery 1 teaspoon salt 

2 large red peppers 1 pint vinegar 
2 large green peppers 34 cup sugar 

1 cup white onions 1 teaspoon mustard 


.CMIOP the celery and the onion; do not 
grind them. Cook them separately 
in salted water until they begin to be tender. 
Drain them and add the chopped peppers 
from which the seeds have been removed. 
Add the other ingredients and cook the mix¬ 
ture until the vegetables are tender. Seal 
it in clean, hot jars. 


CHUTNEY 

2 dozen ripe toma- 1 pound seedless rais-1 
toes, medium size ins 

6 onions, medium size 1 cup celery, cut finel 

3 red peppers 2 quarts vinegar 

3 green peppers 3 cups sugar 

1 dozen t art apples Salt 

pHOP the vegetables and the apple: 


separately. Combine the ingredients] 


and cook the chutney until it is thick and 
clear. Seal in hot, clean jars. 


CUCUMBER KETCHUP 


1 quart large ripe 1 cup sugar 

cucumbers 2 tablespoons white I 

1 cup white onions mustard-seed 

2 green peppers, me- Salt, Cayenne pep perl 

dium size 1 paint vinegar 

DARE the cucumbers, cut them in quart el ¬ 
and remove the pulp. Put the cucumj 
bers, onion and peppers through a modj 
chopper. Add a small amount of water tnj 
prevent sticking, and boil the mixture until! 
the cucumbers are tender. Heat the vn gaij 
sugar and seasonings. Add the vegelablel 
mixture and cook it until it is clear. Sea! tnl 
clean, hot bottles or jars. 


CUCUMBER MANGO 
CPRINKLE one and two-third cups of ealtj 
^ over twelve unpared cucumbers. L et l 
them stand for five or six days in the brine 
Then cut off the cap from the stem end on 
each cucumber and save it. Scoop out ij 
center with a spoon. Fill the cavity wii 
bage relish. Fasten on the cap with one 1 j 
wooden toothpicks. Cover the cucurura 
with spiced vinegar and simmer for ! A 
minutes. Pack and seal in clean, hot pH 
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La Fee de La Fontaine 

(Adapted from an old French Fairy Tale) 

To them did Nainette, her faithful 
dwarf, bring the secret word which 
broke the evil spell. And so La Fee 
de La Fontaine herself at last per¬ 
formed the marriage ceremony in the 
Emerald Palace of the Prince. 








lete Cli 


line 



ansienne 


E NTER Madame, Mademoiselle —in 
Paris — le Cafe de la Paix, L’Fldtel 
Crillon, le Cafe des Ambassadeurs! 
Regardez! Assuredly one sees here 
the most fashionable women of all 
the world. And what is the secret of 
the dressing hour which lends to 
these demoiselles a charm so individuel ? 
Paris whispers this magic of beauty 
to the ladies of America: 

In the toilette one shall use in each 
specialite the same delicate fragrance. 
In the very words of Paris— “On em- 
ploie une seule bonne odeur.” 

Thus does Madame choose Djer-Kiss 
— si frangais, si chic, si complet! For 
does not Djer-Kiss, in its specialites so 


varied, add the charme supreme from 
the very beginning of the toilette to 
the final touch of beauty. 

Thus is Madame, and Mademoiselle also 
assured of the same enchanting frag' 
ranee in each bewitching toiletry. 
Thus does the French charm of 
Djer-Kiss help to realize Vensemble si 
charmant. 

If already you do not use them 
all, these specialites de Djer-Kiss, will 
you not add them all at once, 
tout d’un coup, or little by little 
as you may desire, to your toilet 
table and your dressing hour? The 
charm of the Parisienne will then 
be yours. 


Par exemple. Talc Djer-Kiss: 

Soft as star-mist, fragrant as breezes 
from Fairyland, is this pure French 
talc. Madame, Mademoiselle will dis¬ 
cover for Djer-Kiss Talc so many, 
many uses. With the other specialites 
de Djer-Kiss, Face Powder, Perfume, 
Rouge, Sachet, Toilet Water and les 
Cremes, it adds youthful freshness 
and fragrance and so helps to achieve 
that “unity of parfum ” which the 
fashion of Paris so requires! 

Special Sample Offer: 

Send 20c and receive the dainty “Week-end Specialty 
Box” containing serviceable samples of Djer-Kiss 
extract, face powder, cold cream and vanishing cream 
with dainty satin sachet. Address Alfred H. Smith Co., 
34 W. 34th Street, New York City. 


EXTRACT • FACE POWDER • TALC • TOILET WATER • VEGETALE • SACHET • SOAP • ROUGE • COLD CREAM 

These specialites, Rouge, Soap, Compacts and Creams temporarily blended here with pure Djer-Kiss concentre imported from France 


VANISHING CREAM 


SSSSa! 
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And a linoleum floor is less expensive 
than other types of floors. The Circle 
“A” trademark on the strong burlap 
hack is your guarantee that you are buy¬ 
ing genuine linoleum—Armstrong’s, 
flexible and durable. 


7 

"iST v 
* • ",4 


Mot cover, Aimstiong s Linoleum leum. Then you have a permanent floor 

makes a permanent floor worthy of that does not bulge, crack> or splinter, 

any fabric rug. It is resilient to the 

foot and muffles sound. It needs Our book showing the use of lino- 

little time and care to keep it spotless. leum for every room in the house” 

An occasional waxing keeps it like will give you a better understanding 

new; it does not easily spot or mar. of its many decorative possibilities. 

“The Art of Home Furnishing and Decoration’ ’ (Second Edition) 

By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New York School of Fine and Applied Art. 
Sent, with de luxe color plates of fine home interiors, on receipt of twenty cents. 

ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM RUGS 

Armstrong’s Linoleum is also made in rug form. For a sanitary floor-covering for your 
kitchen, dining-room, or bedroom, etc., these rugs are fully guaranteed to give satisfactory 
service. Send for free booklet, “Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs,” showing color plates of pleas¬ 
ing and artistic designs. 

Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum Department 
902 West Walnut St., Lancaster, Pa. 


If you prefer any of 
the Armstrong patterns 
shown here to the one 
used in this dining-room , 
{Brown Jaspe No. 11) 
order by number from 
your merchant. 


Armstrong 

CIRCLE A TRADEMARK 

'“l for Every Floor 


in the House 
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HEROINES — MADE AT HOME 

A screen actress who has taken charm apart and put it 
together again, tells you how to do the same thing—at home 


BY CONSTANCE BINNEY 


E VERY girl is meant to be the heroine 
some time in her life. She must begin 
as an extra, of course, but sooner or 
later, the great director, Life, will turn to her 
and say, “Get busy now. This is your big 
scene.” 

So, for every heroine on the screen, there 
|ar> hundreds in the audience, and from them 
all the professional actress has something to 
learn. As I go about the country, I make 
it my business to study these stars of real 
life. I have a collection of home-made 
heroines that would make Hollywood look 
|like an old ladies’ home. 

It is really easy for the home-made hero- 

line. 

All she need do is to be herself, using to the 
Ibest advantage the graces of her physical 
being and the sweetness of her heart. So 
long as she plays her own part, spontaneous, 
interested, compassionate, eager, reverent, 
amused, as she feels these emotions, so long 
| will she succeed. 

She will succeed if her body obeys the com- 
Imands of her brain. Many girls, however, 
(have bad physical habits. They jerk when 
ll hey should glide, and wiggle when they 
(should sit quietly, and grimace and twist 
(when they think they are smiling. The 
(natural grace of the human body has been 
(shackled so long by the demands of civiliza¬ 
tion (and for women by the demands of 
(style) that wc no longer know how to move 
(as the Great Artist intended us to. 

fplK first ingredient of charm, as the mo- 
| tion-picture actress understands it, is 
[physical health and grace. No girl could play 
(before the camera, however lovely her eyes 
(and profile, who was awkward or jerky or 
lazy in her movements. Grace she must 
(have, that perfect coordination of the body 
(with the emotions of her role. My own pri- 
lvate recipe for physical grace is dancing. 
I have danced almost from the time I was a 
(baby and I think there is nothing in the world 
(like it for eliminating self-consciousness and 
[bringing about that total relaxation, which 
[should be the prelude to all right movement. 
[1 do not mean ordinary ballroom steps but 
[stage-dancing. You may find the same 
[sense of coming alive in your whole body 
from your toes to the top of your head from 
[tennis, or swimming, or gymnastics. What¬ 
ever makes you forget yourself utterly in 
[the joy of physical exertion, that is what 
|you ought to do. 

1 he old dancing - masters used to pay 
[almost as much attention to the arms and 
as they did to the feet. With our 
pnodern notions of freedoni we pity the poor 
Jstii! little creatures in the old prints, but 
[they made up in grace and dignity what 
Ithey lost in fun. The first lesson was never 
][° P (, rmit the hands to twist and twitch, 
t>ut to lie sedately folded in the lap. Doc- 
r°rs ; ire said to know all about a patient’s 
perves from the behavior of his hands, and 
Tnminologists watch them for betrayal of 
se erets which the face has been schooled 
r? M 1 P- But a girl with no secrets to guard 
pfioubl not be afraid of her hands. Keep 
r ;ni l)Ut - ( >f the foreground, and trust them 
; e care of themselves. They will keep 
r 1 lan d Be glad of the chance) if you don’t 
prry them. 

L Bod y an< d shoulders and legs, likewise, if 
[ e - .have been given plenty of vigorous 
F x era S e at the proper time, will behave per- 
r u A w hen it is time for a “still.” A 
peeiul body can not fall into ungraceful 
F s ures. The same naturalness that will 
L. me to . y°ur body when it is supple and 
N’i't 1s essential to facial charm. The 
L,; eiI }f s °i your features may be utterly 
[ , I1CI ^ By bad habits, such as mouth twisting, 


biting the lips, and straining the eyebrows. 
Those old-fashioned mothers who scared 
naughty children by telling them their 
faces would grow in ugly shapes if they didn’t 
stop crying were only exaggerating a real 
physical truth. 

But perhaps the “tightness” and the 
twitchings are not the result of physical 
tenseness so much as of lack of some real 
mental interest that takes you out of your¬ 
self. One of the secrets of charm is lack of 
self-consciousness, the capacity of taking 
an interest in other people. Your mind 
should be as active and supple as your body. 
Few people are as dull as they think they 
are. Everybody’s opinions are worth lis¬ 
tening to. 

But mental gymnastics are just as impor¬ 
tant as physical training. What kind arc 
best? Most people say reading and study, 
but these are more difficult and on the whole 



CONSTANCE BINNEY PRACTISES WHAT 
SHE PREACHES. SHE WAS A DANCER 
BEFORE SHE WAS AN ACTRESS, AND 
SHE STILL EXERCISES VIGOROUSLY TO 
KEEP IN REPOSE 

not more fruitful than good conversation. 
The average girl meets many interesting 
people, but she learns nothing from them 
because her brain is a restless butterfly 
flitting from topic to topic, never lighting 
save when she herself has the floor. Don’t 
try to monopolize the conversation. Learn 
to listen. By so doing you will acquire three 
benefits: some actual knowledge, much in¬ 
sight into human nature, and the gratitude 
of your companion. 

Now, with body and brain trained for 
quick response to the call of the emotions, 
the next element of charm is the detail of ones 
persona] appearance. This is important, 
not merely because most people judge so 
largely by looks — even Prince Charming 
knew very little about Cinderella’s disposi¬ 
tion—but because the consciousness of 


becoming clothes and pretty hair add to a 
girl’s repose of spirit. 

The hair is the framework of the face, and 
to be attractive it must conform to the pic¬ 
ture within it. Nine girls out of ten follow 
.the prevailing style of coiffure without 
asking whether it suits the shape of their 
face and head. I can change my whole 
expression—almost my whole disposition— 
by frizzing my hair, or changing its arrange¬ 
ment. There is a well-known screen star 
who has tried more than once to change 
her style of curls, but the sure keen judgment 
of her public simply will not allow it. 

XTOTHING so hides a girl’s natural ex- 
iN pressiveness as too much make-up. Men, 
the keenest students of feminine charm, 
agree on this. Don’t think it is their natural 
prudishness. It is simply good eyesight. 
You may think a lecture on make-up comes 
with little grace from a motion-picture ac¬ 
tress, and I admit that on the screen the 
quality of the light requires lampblack and 
rouge, but even there it is not necessary to 
appear with one’s lips like two black cater¬ 
pillars. The girl who appears in bright 
sunlight, smeared with red-currant lipstick 
and her nose in a wash resembling the dress¬ 
ing she puts on her white shoes, is making an 
artificial face with which it will be very dif¬ 
ficult to express a natural emotion. Use a 
little make-up in an emergency, if you must, 
but please, please don’t let it advertise itself. 
The closeups of life matter most. 

There is one more detail, in which the ex¬ 
perience of the screen star is of little value to 
the home-made heroine, but it is so important 
that I can not omit it. (I am not acting in 
the silent drama myself every minute.) 
You guessed it!—the voice. It must not 
only be soft and pleasing, the diction distinct 
and unhurried, but the vocabulary must 
approach purity. The danger of trying to 
be elegant is that you may become prudish 
and self-conscious, which is detestable. Too 
many girls, however, yield to the tempta¬ 
tion of acquiring little mannerisms of speech, 
slang and oddities of expression, which are 
undoubtedly effective when first used, but 
become annoying with constant repetition. 
Remember, that slang is the cheapest kind of 
wit, and try to find that richer and rarer wit 
which expresses itself in pure English. 

And now the most important thing—the 
ability to command oneself, to make effec¬ 
tive use of this splendid equipment; this 
brain poised and dear; this face lovely and 
expressive; this body alive, graceful and 
attractively clothed. At the moment there is 
nothing to do. Do just that. You dare be 
quiet because you have confidence in your 
ability to act. 

AN D now comes your big scene: You must 
entertain a little child; you must return 
Jack’s fastest serve; you must walk up 
the aisle as Cicely’s bridesmaid. Here is 
the test of your vitality, your charm. Throw 
yourself into the scene. “Highlight” what 
you are doing. Persuade yourself that what - 
ever is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well. If you could see your picture on the 
screen later on, you would find that every¬ 
thing you did came out clearly and had the 
same power to hold attention as those 
simple human scenes of your favorite screen- 
star. 

The best pictures in life, as on the screen, 
are the natural ones. The actress the public 
loves is not the one who rants and tears her 
hair, and the home-made heroine who has 
the love of her little circle three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year, in school and 
garden, in kitchen and ballroom, is the one 
whose romance has the happy ending. 


^h./ftojcs 

Coiricv' 



I THINK 
THIS IS 
TSiBESf 
DESSERT 
m THE 

WORLD” 

T HIS recipe was sent in by a woman from 
California. I have found it easy to make, 
delightful to the eye, appropriate for any occa¬ 
sion— and delicious for grown-ups as well as 
children. Try it and see if you, too, do not 
think it is the best dessert you ever tasted! 



PINEAPPLE BUTTERFLY PARFAIT 

H envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
2 cups hot boiled rice 1 cup sugar 

1 V 2 cups milk 1 cup cream V\ teaspoon salt 
1 cup chopped nut meats 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Soak gelatine in milk ten minutes, dissolve in 
hot rice Add sugar and salt; when cool fold in 
cream beaten stiff. Add nut meats and flavor¬ 
ing. Turn into wet mold; pack in ice and salt. 
Cut round slices of canned pineapple across 
center; decorate mold with these before serv¬ 
ing, placing curved edges together to imitate 
butterfly wings. If possible decorate wings 
with cut cherries and pour pineapple juice 
over all. White, maple or brown sugar maybe 
used, the latter preferable. Brown rice is de¬ 
licious and has more nourishment than white. 

A Booklet of the “Best Desserts” 
My booklets, “Dainty Desserts” and “Food 
Economy,” containing numberless recipes for 
other “best desserts,” salads, meat and fish 
molds, relishes and candies, sent free if you 
will enclose 4c in stamps for postage, and 
mention your grocer’s name. 

MRS. CHARLES B. KNOX 

KNOX GELATINE 

166 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 


“ Wherever 
a recipe 
calls for 
Gelatine — 
think of 
KNOX” 



KNOX 

PLAStt 


GElatf^C 1 




KNOX 

SPARKLING 


This package 
contains an 
envelope of pure 
Lemon Flavor 
for the con¬ 
venience of the 
busy housewife 



GElatiNE 


PACKED BY 

CHARiES B.KNOXGEIATINE C0.INC. 

JOX*ii1WK.KY..U.lA.. MOKTBEAL. CANADA. 
MIT WEIGHT ONE 
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Look for this shield on all Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 



Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Why Pequot 
Means 
Satisfaction 

P EQUOT Sheets and 
Pillow Cases are white- 
They are finely woven. They 
are of fine quality. They 
launder well and give long 
service. Every sheet and pil¬ 
low case is torn and care¬ 
fully hemmed. 

Pequot Sheets come in all 
the wanted sizes. We rec¬ 
ommend 63x99 or 72x99 
for single beds; 90x99 for 
double beds. If you like a 
wide facing of sheet over 
your blankets, we suggest 
the 108 length. 

The Pequot Shield is your 
guarantee of long service and 
comfort. 1 f you prefer sheet¬ 
ing or pillow tubing by the 
yard, you will find that all 
good dealers carry the yard 
goods as well as Pequot 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 
made up ready for use. They 
can always be identified by the 
ticket reproduced below. 

Made by 

NaumkeagSteam CottonCompany 
Salem, Massachusetts 


Parker, Wilder & Company 
Selling Agents 
Boston and New Y ork 




WHEN 


THE HORSE IS 

BY INA KISSEL EAT O N 


KING 



N O OUTDOOR sport is more healthful 
or pleasurable than riding. In itself 
it provides the elements of a half-dozen 
sports, with speed, skill and the continual 
thrill of a living companion—the horse. For 
that reason, probably, once a rider, usually 
always a rider. Riding is a more difficult, 
more exacting sport than tennis or swimming, 
because one must match one’s skill and con¬ 
trol with that of a sensitive, living partner. 
The horse will win your affections, as all 
riders know, but he demands a good sports¬ 
man, a fair sportswoman, if he is to go with 
the game. 

Riding is more difficult than most sports, 
because it needs equipment and instruction. 
Until lately, few wo¬ 
men, unless they were 
the daughters of the 
rich, ever thought of 
riding as a possible 
pastime. Jf they had 
been brought up in the 
country, or small town, 
they might have occa¬ 
sionally hopped on the 
family horse, or a rid¬ 
ing horse belonging to 
one of their friends. 

But not as a personal, 
regular diversion. 

Riding was a sport 
only for the young per¬ 
son whose family kept 
stables, or who might 
have been born in the 
Far West. 


TAK 1 NQ THE JUMPS 

in life requires the same sort of phys¬ 
ical well-being and poise needed by the 
expert rider. You need the air and 
wind and exercised muscles to take 
you safely over high barriers. Riding 
is an easy and not too expensive form 
of outdoor pleasure. This article of 
Mrs. Eaton, who conducts the sports 
department for THE DELINEATOR, sug¬ 
gests the possibilities for health and 
pleasure in the horse. She will be 
glad to answer all questions on this or 
other sports.— THE EDITOR 


points in caring for a horse. For instance, 
you should never water your horse until he 
has cooled off. You should not cantor or 
race on a hard pavement or road surface. 
If riding in fields or woods, watch out for 
holes or your horse may break his leg. Bo 
not go too fast down-hill. Always watch 
your horse’s back to be sure the saddle is not 
forming sores. There are many more things 
of this nature that one learns through bitter 
experience unless realized at first. 


CNN E way of learning balance on a horse in 
^ a safe way is to take your horse, with 
several other riders, out into a soft, level 
Ride hard for five or ten minutes at 
a time. In this wav 


field. 


r T'HE times have 
-*■ changed. More 
women, particularly 
working and profes¬ 
sional w o m e n who 
must earn their own 
living, are riding to¬ 
day than ever before. 

The horse has suc¬ 
cumbed to the motor 
as a means of practical 
transportation, but he 
has lost none of his 
charm as a companion 
in sport. To women 

who have a love of exercise, a horse is esjx'- 
ciallyappealing. If you own your own horse, 
you will naturally teach it your ways. He 
will become adjusted to your temperament, 
and he will exact fair treatment and kind¬ 
ness of you. 

In justice to yourself and to your horse, 
and your own eventual satisfaction, learn to 
ride properly. Riding has an elaborate and 
difficult technic; its adepts talk a language 
of their own, but for safety’s sake, as well as 
for the sake of doing anything well, begin to 
ride with an instructor—a professional 
teacher or expert friend. The elementary 
matters of posture, gaits, balance, are funda¬ 
mental. And it matters to the horse. If you 
begin this sport with a wish to ride properly, 
and with the right consideration for the 
horse, things will go better. And you are 
less likely to fall off through nervousness or 
error in guidance. A half-dozen or ten les¬ 
sons should be sufficient to learn the fun¬ 
damentals. 

Riding need not be an expensive sport. 
A horse of your own, of course, is preferable, 
but if you can not afford that, you can 
arrange to hire the same mount regularly 
from your local livery-stable or riding- 
academy. Don’t buy a horse in a hurry, or 
without an expert in horseflesh to advise 
you. It is better, perhaps, to learn to ride, 
to become accustomed to gaits and the tricks 
of varied horses, and to know your own 
capacities as a horsewoman before investing 
in a horse. As for instruction, that is no 
longer a luxury. Skill in other sports may 
give you confidence and initiative, or you 
may have an instinctive balance and feeling 


HIGH JUMPING NEEDS EVERY ATOM OF THE POISE 
AND BALANCE ACQUIRED BY THE EXPERT RIDER 


Edwin A click 


for horsemanship. If you need carefully 
supervised lessons, however, there may be 
in your town or village several women and 
girls, or even men, who are interested in 
riding. A cooperative group of this kind will 
reduce largely the expense of tuition. 


C~y\ Eof the most successful and practicable 
^ of these cooperative riding groups was 
that developed in New York City by the Inter¬ 
collegiate Athletic Association, an organiza¬ 
tion of college women formed to provide 
college women the means of pleasurable 
sport and exercise. This group grew so 
that its classes met several nights a week at 
one of New York’s largest riding-academies; 
it held indoor and outdoor, elementary and 
advanced classes, it had branches in Brook¬ 
lyn, and the idea extended itself eventually 
into other cities. And the total cost for a 
series of ten lessons was somewhere around 
fifteen dollars—which included everything 
but the expense of riding-clothes. You can 
work out a scheme like that in your own 
town. 

When you have learned to ride, your 
pleasures are illimitable. I spoke of hiking 
last month. The riding trip will take you 
farther afield, and there is no better or more 
hardening exercise. Be careful, however, not 
to try a trip of this kind until you are a 
fairly skilled horsewoman; don’t ride too 
many miles a day, and be sure that you know 
all the details of the care of a horse and the 
day’s work he can stand before you venture 
on the open road. 

If you own your horse, you should get 
some one to teach you all the important 


you will not get tired 
and stiff. A fall on 
the grass will not hurt 
you. Practise this way 
both with and without 
a saddle. 

This article is writ¬ 
ten for women, but it is 
ridiculous to speak of 
the side-saddle, which 
is rapidly becoming 
extinct in this country. 
Twenty years ago a 
woman riding a cross 
saddle was preposter 
ous. The side-saddle 
is tremendously heavy 
and hard on a horse's 
back. The girth must 
be extra tight or it will 
slip to one side. It is 
easier to stick onto, as 
it does not require as 
much muscle as the 
cross saddle. Side-sad¬ 
dle riding tends to over¬ 
develop one hip, while 
cross-saddle riding is 
the best form of sport 
for acquiring a good 
figure. The Mexican 
and army saddles are 
designed so as not to 
hurt the horse’s back 
and also to be easy and 
restful for the rider who 
must carry heavy equipment on long trips 
The saddle most commonly used for plea 
sure riding is the small, light polo saddle 
known as the English saddle. With a very 
small light saddle you are able to feel thej 
play of the horse’s muscles, you can responc 
instantly to any change of gait, and you can 
feel the horse move with the same rhythm. 
Should your horse slip or make a misstep, 
which might result in a fall, you are fore¬ 
warned. You can feel the slightest quiver or 
contraction of his muscles and anticipate hit 
next move. 

The expense of clothing need not frightei 
any one nowadays. An inexpensive man s 
tailor can make well-fitting breeches. Ready 
made habits, coat and breeches, can be bought 
at department or specialty stores. You cant 
even procure a good paper pattern and make 
your breeches at home. YVear a man’s style] 
soft shirt with collar attached and a neal 
four-in-hand tie, with well-fitting coat, short 
Norfolk style or cut long without a belt In¬ 
expensive canvas gaiters or roll puttees look 
well and are as serviceable as the more ex 
pensive riding-boot or leather puttee. Youi 
gloves should be extra large and your hat 
have a narrow brim and fit your head firmly 
Considered purely as a healthful exercise 
riding has numerous advantages. .Practise! 
often enough it works wonders in improving 
physical poise and bringing about a gracelu 
carriage of the body. It keeps one out in tm 
open air and compels deep breathing 
lively canter seeks out and tones up : 
hidden muscles so seldom brought into p a) 
by ordinary activities, and as a means o 
reducing superfluous flesh it has no superior 
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A Serious Purchase, Mothers 


Say Highest Musical Authorities 

The Effect of False Tones and Incorrect Interpretations on the Sensitive Ear of a Child 



_ f ,r, ‘ s Brunswick Phonographs 

Bom $65. Fourteen models 
" var ious finishes , including 
wthentic period designs. 


Educators high in the musical world now 
caution the importance of phonographic 
music that achieves true renditions , in homes 
where there are children. 

They point out the danger of spoiling a 
child’s “ear” for music by false tones and in¬ 
correct interpretations. And they say that 
“musical sense” in after life—the unmistak¬ 
able mark of a cultured person — is largely 
dependent upon the quality of music, heard 
in the home during the impressionistic years 
of childhood. 

Hence, that in phonographic reproduction, 
the tones of the piano, the violin and other 
musical instruments must be distinctly true, 
and those of the voice given fullest expres¬ 
sion without mechanical discord. 

So all were tested 

For that reason, all phonographs, all rec¬ 
ords, have been weighed on the delicately 
balanced scales of musical knowledge. Have 
been tested and compared. 

And in the homes of greatest musicians, 
both in Europe and America, you will find 
Brunswick — the musical world’s accepted 
ideality in phonographic expression. 

The reason 

By means of exclusive methods of Repro¬ 
duction and of Interpretation, Brunswick 


achieves perfect rendition of the so-called 
“difficult” tones. Methods which apply to no 
other phonograph or records. 

The Brunswick Method of Reproduction, 
embodying the ITltona, which cushions the 
path of the needle by proper suspension, and 
the Oval Tone Amplifier of moulded wood, 
is exclusively Brunswick. 

The Brunswick Method of Interpretation, 
which results in sweeter and more beautiful 
records, and assures thoroughly correct in¬ 
terpretations, has not been successfully 
imitated. 

Hence, musicians, critics and teachers all 
will tell you that buying any phonograph, 
without at least hearing The Brunswick, is 
a mistake. And that to be without Bruns¬ 
wick Records is to be without much of what 
is best in music. 

Special demonstrations now 

Brunswick dealers everywhere are now hold¬ 
ing special daily demonstrations of Bruns¬ 
wick Phonographs and Records. Call on the 
one nearest you. You will not be urged to 
buy — merely given an opportunity to hear. 

The Brunswick plays all makes of records, 
and Brunswick Records can be played on an)' 
phonograph. Hear, compare —then judge for 
yourself. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., Chicago 
Manufacturers—Established 1845 

A’DTK — New Brunswick Records are on advance sale at all Brunswick dealers 
on the 16th of each month in the East, and in Denver and the West on the 20th 

BRUNSWICK, 

PHONOGRAPHS AND R B C O R D S 


© B. B. C. Co., 1921 



A.-crixm.T 

UK 


Hear These Brunswick 
Super-Feature Records 

30011 Ave Maria . Florence Easton 
30010 Di Provenza il mar ( Thy 
Home in Fair Provence) 
Traviata Act II Scene 1 

Giuseppe Danise 

25001 Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 
Vessella's Italian Band 

Hear them. Pronounced by crit¬ 
ics as among the most notable 
phonographic records of years. 
Obtainable at any Brunswick 
dealer’s in conveniently packed 
envelopes of three — price $4.50. 
Or singly if desired. Play them 
on any phonograph. 

Any phonograph can play 
Brunswick Records 
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CHARTING THE GROWTH OF 


YOUR CHILD 


Is your child too young or too old for his age ? The scientific way of recording a child s progress 
is explained in this second article on the work of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 


By B. T. BALDWIN, DIRECTOR, 


and ANNE O’HAGAN for THE DELINEATOR 


“r-pHE BABY BOOK”—it used to be 
something over which the baby’s par- 

A ents smiled tenderly, and those adults 
who were not the baby’s parents merely 
smiled. They found that it indicated more 
about the development of the grown-ups than 
that of the infants, with its “Claude Rich¬ 
ards” and its “Margaret Yolandes, born Sep¬ 
tember 3, 1902, weight eight pounds, height 
eighteen and a quarter inches, eyes a wonder¬ 
ful violet,” and so on down to “baby’s first 
smile,” “baby’s first tooth” and “baby’s first 
word.” 

And yet the Baby’s Book, at which cynics 
have scoffed, turns out to have been science 
sentimentalized. It was an inaccurate and 
emotional score-card; yet a score-card , prop¬ 
erly kept, is what the latest science of child¬ 
hood wishes all parents would keep of all 
children. 

A LL parents, however, have not the infor- 
** mation with which to keep such a record. 
Many of them, moreover, would inevitably 
continue to romance. Therefore scientific 
educators are undertaking, through hospitals, 
schools and child welfare stations to keep 
such records themselves. Their object is the 
eventual collection of accurate data in regard 
to the physical growth of all sorts and condi¬ 
tions of children, boys and girls, city and 
country, black, white or yellow. Through 
the Child Welfare Research Station of Iowa, 
for example, one of the sovereign States of the 
Union undertakes to foster such investiga¬ 
tion and itself to be the interpreter of the data 
obtained. Of this, more later. Meantime 
what is the practical value to the ordinary 
father and mother, the ordinary teacher, the 
ordinary child, of all this data? Doesn t 
Johnny, in the main, grow as Providence per¬ 
mits? And suppose that Jenny does seem 
“big for her age”—what is one to do about it ? 

The answer is that the exact findings of sci¬ 
entific research, applied to individual Johnnys 
and Jennys, may have direct bearing upon the 
vital subjects of their health, their mental de¬ 
velopment, their happiness and the peace of 
mind of both themselves and their parents. 

Take, for example, the case of Dorothea 
and Theodora, double cousins, girls of almost 
exactly the same age and of exactly the. same 
ancestry beyond the generation of their im¬ 
mediate forebears. They are a little over four¬ 
teen years of age. They are both healthy, 
both normal, both bright. But Dotty s 
father and mother are worried about her; they 
compare her anxiously with her cousin Theo. 
She is not so large, she has not matured, she 
still likes to read fairy-stories and to play 
with dolls; it is only under protest that she 
goes to dancing school where Theo is a bril¬ 
liant success; and as for belonging to the 
Cross-Stitch and Classics Club, Dotty 
frankly regards the society as a stupid waste 
of time which might be much better employed 
in tree-climbing, violet-picking and taffy¬ 
pulling. 

H ER parents, looking first upon the compe¬ 
tent Theo and then upon their own daugh¬ 
ter, are perturbed and remain uncomforted 
even by the goodly list of A’s she brings home 
month by month from her first year in the 
high school. It is, of course, very sweet still 
to have a little girl in the house, but look at 
Theo—the same age, and almost a young 
woman! 

Is it worth while for parents in such a case 
to worry themselves, and to try to urge adult 
habits upon their Dottys? Decidedly not. 

Dotty’s parents, like almost all the other 
parents in the country and like almost all the 
teachers in the country, have the habit of be¬ 
lieving that the chronological age represents a 


nearly fixed standard of physical and mental 
maturity. Now, as the preceding paper 
stated, the chronological age is the least im¬ 
portant of the various ages that coexist at any 
given moment of time. 

Take the case of our hypothetical girls. 
Suppose that they had had a genuine, a sci¬ 
entific, “baby’s book” kept of them from in¬ 
fancy, where the facts noted had not been the 
blue of their eyes and the rose-buddiness of 
their mouths, but their height and weight at 
birth and every six months thereafter. 

Suppose that their parents had known that 
the length of a baby is more significant of 
later development than its weight, the latter 


being more variable and indicative of tem¬ 
porary conditions. Suppose the)’ had been 
aware of the fact that the best indications of 
growth for either height or weight are the 
changes in growth from year to year; and 
suppose that they had known how to esti¬ 
mate the figures thus recorded in terms of 
child life, promise, progress and happiness; 
or, better still, that there had been an ac¬ 
credited agent to do the estimating for them. 

How much more comfortable they might all 
have been! Dotty’s due and rightful little- 
girl delight in her daily round of tasks and 
games need never have been jarred by: 
“Aren’t you ashamed, Dotty? A girl your 


age to be climbing trees! Did you ever see 
your cousin Theo do such a thing?” Her par¬ 
ents might have whole-heartedly enjoyed the 
charming extension of her little-girlhood, 
with its dear dependency, its shy intimacy, 
its never-to-be-recaptured relation with 
them, could they only have had scientific as¬ 
surance that her prolonged childhood was not 
the slightest cause for worry. 

Now, the case of Dotty and Theo is cited 
not for its tragedy, but for its usualness. All 
of us know in our own limited acquaintance 
dozens of cases resembling it. No particular 
harm may result from the parental anxiety. 
The child who is nagged to adopt the stand¬ 


ards of a physically older child of the same 
chronological age may not learn to hate his 
parents, although it is also conceivable that he 
may. He may merely learn to evade them, 
to be diffident before them, to exclude them 
as far as he is able from the world in which he 
lives, to be a little secretive. Out of the hab¬ 
its of retreat, of furtiveness, which may thus 
be formed it is perfectly possible that there 
will grow a general lack of self-confidence, of 
initiative, which may misshape his whole 
life. Yet such an instance is not chosen for 
any spectacular warning it carries for teach¬ 
ers and parents, but because it is so frequent, 
and treated as negligible. 



EACH or THESE CHILDREN IS FOURTEEN, THE SAME CHRONOLOGICAL 
AG £—YET THEY ARE DIFFERENT AGES PHYSICALLY, PSYCHOLOGICALLY, 
SOCIALLY. THEIR DEVELOPMENT IS SO WELL BALANCED, HOWEVER, THAT 
THEY MAY BE CLASSIFIED AS NORMAL CHILDREN FOR THEIR AGE GROUP 


And to-day it is so completely unnecessary, 
whatever excuse there may have been for it 
a generation or half a generation ago. The 
State of Iowa has blazed the way; half a 
dozen other mid-Western and Pacific-coast 
States are already preparing to follow, and 
other States will join the procession as they 
come to share the Iowa conviction that fact: 
about the physical growth of the child are a: 
important to State prosperity as those about 
the growth of the pig and the cow. 


'"THIS is the method of procedure. In Iowa 
where the State University seems to plaj 
as direct a part in daily life as the Federal pos 
tal system, any teacher, any medical inspector 
not only may, but is strongly urged to: first 
learn how to keep records of child growth 
second, to do it; and third, to send them in t< 
the Child Welfare Research Station to lean 
the real meaning of the facts collected. Can! 
are furnished at cost by the station. Oi 
one side is a measuring scale for the physica 
development of either boys or girls. 

Every six months from the age of five and: 
half to seventeen and a half the weight 
height and breathing capacity of the chili 
should be recorded; below five and a half th 
weight and height. These figures should b 
compared with the normal weight, height an 
breathing capacity for the given age, whic 
“norms” are printed on the cards. By th 
study of these three things growth and deve 
opment may be most easily foretold. Thei 
relation to each other — weight to heigh 
height to breathing capacity—are most in 
portant indications of physical condition. 

The “norms” or normal figures for heigh 
weight and breathing capacity were obtaine 
from consecutive half-yearly measuremenl 
taken for years on the same children in tl 
ninety-nine counties of Iowa, the Horae 
Mann School in New York, the Francis V 
Parker School in Chicago and the elemental 
and high schools of Chicago. They represet 
the best averages obtainable. The childrd 
from whom they were taken live under goi 
conditions, are pupils in particularly we 
conducted schools, have school-medical i 
spection, physical training and directed pla 
These children are on the average taller ail 
heavier than children who have not had thtj 
advantages. 


XJOW, studying this card, every mother 
Iowa may learn that the average bj 
weighs at birth eleven and four-tenths pound 
the average girl ten and two-tenths. She mj! 
learn that the average height of the boy 
twenty-two and eight-tenths inches and 
the girl twenty-two and one-tenth. But mdr 
important than these flat figures are the rel 
tions between them—“the weight-heighi <1 
efficient or index” and the “vital-height 1 
dex.” The first is obtained by dividing tl 
weight in pounds by the height in inch! 
The second is obtained, among children I 
school age, by dividing the breathing 1 
pacity by the height. These indexes or ■ 
efficients are more important than the tl 
height, weight or breathing capacity. 1 hatj 
it is more important to know that Johnml 
“light for his height” or that his lung capaij 
is below the average for so tall a boy, thaij 
is to know what he weighs and how tall m 

A baby boy, at seven and a half mo.nl 
old, for another example, may vary cornu 
ably from the average weight of that ap 
eighteen and four-tenths pounds am!Uri 
the average height—twenty-seven and tar 
tenths inches —provided that, he kai'H 
weight-height index in the neighborhoor 
sixty-seven hundredths. . 

The greatest increase in both height 

Continued on page 50 
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naphtha 

SOAP 


Cleans wit fa - 
out i'ubfcmcf 
and boiling 

Dissolves dirt 

instantly — 

SoaKs the 
clotVies clean. 
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r WHITE 
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SOAP 

Hade of better 
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T HINK of all the good 
points of naphtha soap— 

then think of all the good points 
of white laundry soap — 

and you will have some idea of 
what you will gain in the laun¬ 
dry and all over the house by 
using P and G The White Naph¬ 
tha Soap—the new-idea, double- 
action cleanser that combines 


the speed of naphtha soap with 
the safety of white laundry soap. 

Get a bar of PandG The White 
Naphtha Soap from your grocer 
today, and see how much time, 
strength and work it will save 
you in washing clothes and in 
every task that calls for soap 
suds; and how easy it will be 
on your hands, your garments 
and everything it cleans. 


Not merely a white laundry soap; 

Not merely a naphtha soap; 

But the best features of both, combined. 

■—that is why it is used by more housekeepers than any other laundry soap in this country. 
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F OR something particularly appetizing 
to eat, you need no longer hunt a 
famous restaurant. You can have the 
most tasteful foods at your own home 
table not just occasionally, but every day. 

Every woman has fine recipes, and most 
women mix ingredients as accurately as 
the best of chefs. But, when it comes to 
cooking — that’s where the professional 
chef has won out. 

Cooks Without Mistakes 

But not so any more. The “Lorain'’ 
Oven Heat Regulator takes the guess and 
the gamble out of home cooking. It is ab¬ 
solutely accurate and reliable; cooks with¬ 
out mistakes. It needs no watching. Every 
bit of food is properly cooked. It gives exact 
results every time. Every meal becomes 
a delight to your appetite. The world’s best 
chef cannot beat “Lorain” home cooking. 


Finest of chefs cannot 
beat home cooking 


One easy turn of the ‘Lorain” 
wheel places at your com¬ 
mand your choice of 44 
measured and controlled 
oven temperatures, covering 
the entire range of baking heat 


Only these famous 
Gas Stoves are equipped 
with the “Lorain” 


CLARK JEWEL 

George M. Clark Co. 
Div., Chicago, Ill. 


When she has a “Lorain,” that good 
woman who is so eager to please you with 
her cooking, can cook an entire meal— 
steak or roast, fish or chicken, vegetables, 
dessert—all at one time and with the same 
sure success that she can cook the sim¬ 
plest single dish. And she need not once 
look at the oven until serving time. 

No more oven-watching 
and guessing 

The “Lorain” ends her days of guessing, worry 
and oven-slavery. It eases her muscles and 
nerves, and proves to her that the joy of living 
is not idle talk. 

Wonderful, simple, accurate, sure — that’s the 
“Lorain.” We can’t begin to tell the whole story 
here. But we have a book, “An Easier Day’s 
Work,” written especially for you. Simply send 
the coupon for your copy. 

AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 

510 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Largest makers of gar ranger in the world 

LORAIN 

OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


DANGLER— 

Dangler Stove Co. Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

DIRECT ACTION— 
National Stove Co. 

Div., Lorain, Ohio. 

NEW PROCESS — 

New u Process Stove Co. 
Div., Cleveland, Ohio. 

QUICK MEAL— 

Quick Meal Stove Co. 
Div., St. Louis, Mo. 

RELIABLE — 

Reliable Stove Co. Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


We manufacture oil and 
coal stoves for use where 
gas is not available 


| AMERICAN STOVE CO- | 
510 Chouteau Ave. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

* Please send mefreebook- i 
I let, “An Easier Day’s < 
Work.” I 
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DISGUISING THE RADIATOR 


Art Conceals Utility in Home Decoration 


BY MARY H. 


T HERE was a time, and that not so 
many years ago, when the radiator was 
an objectionable feature in the house. 
Gray or gilt, it stood out conspicuously, an 
eyesore in the room, seriously interfering 
with the interior decorator’s art. 

Now that the engineer has been able to 
silence the clanking of a cold or water- 
bound radiator this manner of heating is 
becoming more popular, and surely art and 
science have done much in overcoming its 
unattractiveness through grille enclosures, 
which may he either built-in with the house 
or added afterward. 

Until recent years few of the many attempts 
that have been made to conform it to its en¬ 
vironment have been successful, the problem 
perplexing both architect and decorator. The 
ugly surface must he concealed, yet it was 
a mooted question needing right placing and 
satisfactory linking to the room furnishing. 

Wii’idow-seats are admirable for the dis¬ 
guising of a radiator. The simplest method 
is to enlarge the panel hack under the win¬ 
dow-stool, lining it with asbestos hoards from 
one-quarter to one inch thick, and encasing 
the radiator within. This can he done hv 
the use of one or two grilles. In the latter 
case the one should be placed above the 
other, thus allowing sufficient space for the 
free circulation of air. In addition to con¬ 
cealing the radiator it becomes a practical 
feature, providing as it does a window-seat 
which can he used as such or for the placing 
of plants. And still, this is not a perfect ar¬ 
rangement, for the circulation of warm air 
has a tendency to send dust upward to lodge 
in the draperies. Then, too, an opening at 
the top does not allow for the placing of a 
covering or cushion, necessary to carry out 
the color scheme as shown in the room. And 
one learns by experiment that a top grille in 
the front panel works satisfactorily or possi¬ 
bly the window-box can be divided in halves, 
leaving the main portion free. 

O FTEN old pieces of furniture can he used 
for this purpose, perforating the decora¬ 
tions to allow the escape of hot air, the only 
drawback being that pieces should be chosen 
which will not shrink with the heat. These 
are more practical for a room with dark fur¬ 
niture, in the period that the radiator en¬ 
closure represents. In this manner we do 
away with any feeling of antagonism in the 
color-tone. There is an unlimited amount of 
freedom in the utilization of these pieces and 
for those who have inherited choice hits of 



THIS RADIATOR IS MERGED IN THE 
BACKGROUND-INSIDE A WHITE-PAINT¬ 
ED BOOK-CASE. ASBESTOS MATS PRO¬ 
TECT BOOKS AND PHOTOGRAPHS ON 
THE TOP FROM THE HEAT 


NORTHEND 


the master craftsman’s work it will prove a 
boon. All sorts of furniture are adaptable 
for this treatment, including chests, benches, 
tables, cupboards and cabinets. 

Often a modern piece may be used in this 
manner through cutting out a panel effect 
and outlining it with a color, then inserting 
behind it a metal mesh which can be painted 
to match the tone of the grille. This is prac¬ 
tical for the housewife, who often has tucked 
away under the eaves in the attic odd bits to 
serve this end. 

In order that it maybe easily cleaned, it L 
better to remove the bottom and hack, lin¬ 
ing t he piece itself with noncombustible ma¬ 
terial. Stand it away from the wall to allow 
better circulation of air and it will resemble 
a piece of furniture rather than a radiator 



THE WINDOW-SEAT PROVIDES THE 
MOST PRACTICABLE DISGUISE FOR THE 
NECESSARY RADIATOR. WHITE PAINT 
AND LATTICED WOODWORK MAKE IT 
ATTRACTIVE EXTERNALLY 

enclosure. Built-in bookcases can he dej 
signed so that the lower part will allow fc 
radiator installation, but in order to make i 
fire-proof a metal hood should be placed al 
the hack, sides and top, in addition to li'iinl 
the bookcase with asbestos air-cell insulatioi* 
thus protecting the adjacent woodwork 
Another unique method which is advii 
able, if carefully carried out, demands tnj 
hinging of one of the panels in the r ' l,n j 
This can, if you like, be divided into hah el 
and a screen used to hide the lower sec noil 
Inside the panel a grille can be insernj 
and this can be decorated to match the p , n 'l 
of the room. If made of wire screen 1,1 
which is unsightly, it can he painted in eii n® 
colors or gilt. During the Summer m |,lUl r 
the panel swings back into place and an ev. 
dence of radiator treatment is removed 

’“THE built-in cupboard, which is so P 0 l’ ul j 
-*■ at the present time, offers a splendi ofl 
portunity for the insertion of a radiatoi ■ 
can be installed in the lower section, an ' 
stead of doors a grille or latticework ma> 1 
used to allow a free passage of air. 1 I 
ter effect is sometimes obtained by the n < I 
thin wooden strips, but they are not so 'I 
tual as rattan, which does not warp 01 L 
and is susceptible to the numberless d ecol \ l *■ 
treatments necessary to fulfil right desigJW 
The value of these is that they ’ ■ 
stifle the air inside and are mud n j ■ 
attractive than wire netting, so sugb ■ 
of chicken-coop treatment unless art: 
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lhandled by the expert interior decorator. 

lie flat radiator is often necessary when 
fitted into an outstanding dado, the heat 
.suing from openings in the top which are 
Idisguised by wire meshes. There is no hint of 
radiator usage in this method, for to the 
[casual observer it is, apparently, a wainscot. 

Where the radiator is located in the wall 
lor under the floor, registers arc often used, 
frhese are placed directly in front or above 
tlic source of supply, which is connected with 
the furnace by galvanized iron pipe. This 
jnethod is known as indirect heating and is 
btten most satisfactory. However, it has the 
disadvantage of consuming more coal through 
being directly connected with the cold out¬ 
side air, which lias to be heated before enter¬ 
ing the room. While this is practical for the 
entrance floor it should never be carried up 
Into the second floor. 

IICHES in the wall can be utilized for 
radiators, and covered with a decorative 
creen they are most attractive. Often doors 
Ire placed on either side which are orna- 


»* 






ANOTHER VARIATION ON THE WIN¬ 
DOW-SEAT. THE PANEL BENEATH THE 
WINDOW IS ENLARGED AND LINED— 
THE MOST IMPORTANT FACTOR—WITH 
ASBESTOS BOARDS 


tented to match the color-tone of the room, 
hese, when closed, hide the radiator, giving 
cupboard effect. 

Closets are occasionally used for radiator 
stalktion; more especially is this practical 
r nursery use as it insures the little ones 
jainst danger from burning. An enclosed 
idiator, while it would answer the same pur- 
ase, has the objection that it is not so easy 
•get at the valves. 

Care should be taken in both these cases 


tat the recess in which the radiator is placet 
toukl be thoroughly fire-proof, lined witl 
tetal or asbestos where it is nearest the wood 
In the treatment of grilles the architec 
allowed a wide choice of designs whicl 
^ttge from the square-barred ones to thosi 
ping Greek motifs, and in the construe 
q °f the enclosure not only wood, metal 
d perforated tiles are used, but leadet 
n|' s sometimes included in the list. Wh< 
fluid ever believe, on entering a library 
T the decorative glass which had beei 
Sflrted in panel effects under the windo\ 
p e / vas in reality enclosing a radiator 
y grilles at the bottom and along the toj 
J'flng tree air circulation? Yet this is ; 
r er scheme that any one could adop 
A e >ther plain or colored glass as a motif 
-letal cloth has also lately been utilizec 
[Yr'dc; purpose. It can be purchased it 
v 'afferent surfaces, some of which haw 
appearance of being solid. When on< 
FT to camouflage the radiator this i: 
I®Hole for the purpose as a figure o: 
K gn can be painted on the mesh. 

I . ator enclosures should be designed tc 
If 111 *- a * ree flow of air over the radiating 
r 4 fl' and also be adjustable, that then 



may be easy access to all parts in case of 
needed repair, adjustment or cleaning. The 
most effective way to heat a room is to have 
the radiator stand out from the wall, thus 
allowing a free play of air around it. With¬ 
out doubt an enclosure modifies the escape 
of hot air, and for this reason alert and enter¬ 
prising manufacturers have striven to de¬ 
part from the commonplace by devising pat¬ 
terns which show Roman garlands painted 
in brilliant colors and cast-iron roses. This 
may be a partial solution of the difficulty, 
but it is more apt to transform it into a 
gilded sepulcher and therefore, although the 
use of an enclosure lessens the heating ca¬ 
pacity, it is seemingly a necessary adjunct in 
an artistically furnished room. 

Radiator enclosures can very often be 
made by a carpenter, for many of them con¬ 
sist simply of a wooden framework with wire 
grilles. These, while not as effective as the 
latticed design, are less expensive and par¬ 
tially screen the ugly surface from view. 
Then, too, in the Summer months they form 
a shelf where bric-a-brac and vases of flow¬ 
ers can be set. A carpenter can make a 
bench about eighteen inches high and two 
and a half feet long with room for the valve 
at the side so that one can easily operate it. 
11 ere the woodwork is painted to correspond 
with the trim of the room. In the Summer¬ 
time, instead of being removed, this can be 
disguised by throwing over it a tapestry or 
covering of silk in sympathy with the color 
note of the room. On top of this can be 
placed a card-tray, flower-jar, or that most 
useful adjunct to the modern home, an elec¬ 
tric night-lamp. 

'“PHE periodic use of the radiator makes pos¬ 
sible the construction of removable grilles. 
For the dining-room a built-in piece can be 
planned to resemble a low cabinet with door 
or paneled front, the top serving instead of a 
console. This must correspond with the wood¬ 
work of the room both in color and design. 

The solarium presents more difficulty than 
any other room as it requires radiators that 
provide sufficient heat for the plants. It can 
be successfully carried out by the use of 
latticework used for ceiling effect. The top 
should be low, even with the window-sill, 
covered with asbestos or noncombustible 
material so that plants may safely rest on 
this shelf, preferably trailing ones that can be 
twined into the trellis to give a Summer effect. 

Radiator covers of perforated tiles are 
feasible as the heat from the radiator has no 
effect upon the material. There are special 
tiles often made for this purpose so that the 
variation of type, shape and form is unlim¬ 
ited. Many people shrink from the bother 
of screening the radiator within an enclosure, 
preferring to resort to the use of furniture, 
such as a davenport or table. While this does 
not interfere with the heat yet there is danger 
of injury to the furniture. The only way to 
obviate it is to tack on the back of the article 
a protecting asbestos panel and stain it a 
suitable color to harmonize with the decora¬ 
tive scheme of the room. 





THIS WINDOW-SEAT, WITH AIR-OPEN¬ 
INGS UNDERNEATH, ALLOWS FOR THE 
PLACING OF CUSHIONS IN TONE WITH 
THE ROOM DECORATION 
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FREE 

A valuable book, “Sun-Maid 
Recipes,” will be sent free to 
those who mail the coupon 
below. 


The Food-Iron of Raisins 


May Be Just the Touch 


That brings sturdy strength to children and the 
bloom of youth to mothers ’ cheeks 



NEW! 

—Little Sun-Maids 


“Between-Meal Raisins” 

A new, little fivc-cent package 
full of luscious little seedless 
raisins to cat betrveen meals 
down town or at home. 

Rich in digestible energizing 
nutriment—fine for “three 
o’clock fatigue,” 

A “natural healthful candy” for 
the children. 

Sold at all drug, candy, Cp 
grocery and cigar stores 


You want the kiddies to be healthy and to have 
the foods they like. But some nutritious foods are 
not attractive to us all. 

Use raisins to put the appetite appeal in oatmeal, 
stewed prunes, boiled rice, whole wheat or bran 
bread and in other foods that children would be 
better for. 

Raisins are rich in food-iron, an essential to good 
blood. No rosy cheeks for little folks—or their 
mothers where there is deficiency in iron. 

You need but a small bit daily. And that amount 
from raisins may be just the touch that will turn the 
scales and bring the good looks of good health. 
'There is nothing so attractive as the bloom of youth. 
Get it for your children. Have it yourself. 

Scores oj luscious dishes 

Raisins add nutrition —1560 calories of ener¬ 
gizing nutriment per pound. Appearance and flavor 
add an irresistible charm. And there are several 
hundred delicious recipes. A new dish for every 
day—a new food delight. 


Raisin Biscuits 

{as illustrated above) 

1 cup Sun-Maid Chopped Raisins 

2 cups flour 

'4 teaspoon salt 
'3 cup milk 

2 teaspoons baking powder 

2 tablespoons shortening 
Sift Hour, salt and baking powder 
into bowl, add the shortening and 
rub in very lightly, add enough 
cold milk to hold together, add the 
raisins and mix. Place dough on 
floured board, roll or pat with 
hands until 1 inch thick, then cut 
with biscuit cutter and brush tops 
with cold milk. Bake in hot oven 
20 to 25 minutes. 



By making plain foods more attractive you r. ake 
them easier to serve. So save on bills. Try them. 
Learn the possibilities of raisins. T hey are almost 
indispensable when you know them. 

Sun-Maids are made from California’s choicest table 
grapes. Cured in the sun. Packed in sanitary packages in 
a great, glass-walled, sun-lighted plant. 

They are clean , sweet, c wholesome American raisins—the 
kind you know are good. All dealers sell them. Insist on 
Sun-Maid brand. 

Three varieties: Sun-Maid Seeded (seeds removed); 
Sun-Maid Seedless (grown without seeds); Sun-Maid 
Clusters (on the stem). 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 

Members hip 13,000 Growers 

Dept. A-210, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


I Cut This Out and Send It 

CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 

Dept. A-210, F’resno, Cal. 

■ Please send me copy of your free book, “Sun-Maid Recipes.” 


“1 

I 


| Name... 

Street... 

I City.State, 


J 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 
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Nancette • Satin Circe 

Satin Negligee Satin'Crepe • Satin Duchesse • Crepe de Chine 

Satin Nouveau • Taffeta • Chiffon de Chine • Vanette 

BELDING BROS. 6?, CO. 



YOU 

BY JAMES E. BOYLE 

Professor of Rural Economy at Cornell University 

This article on the housekeeper and the retail store is the first of a series to be written jor I me 
Delineator on the problem of cooperative buying and selling. 




it 

and Your RETAIL STORE 


A RE you friends with your retail store? 
The village merchant, the small- 
town retailer, the crossroads store¬ 
keeper—each is the link between the indi¬ 
vidual family—the consumer and the vast 
network of manufacturing and marketing 
and salesmanship whereby the world of men 
and women is fed. 

Some housewives’ leagues have been 
formed to make war on the retailer, some to 
work with him. In the long run. we arc told 
by our sociologists, we get further by reason¬ 
ing together than by taking up the cudgels. 
For in its final analysis society is and must be 
a big neighborhood in which we are mem¬ 
bers. 

In the distribution of food and other 
supplies, we find retailing is the most ex¬ 
pensive step. Competing retailers must be¬ 
gin to cooperate or they will compete them¬ 
selves off the map. The chain store, which 
would take the place of the retail store, would 
be a poor substitute and would render an 
inferior service. Does your community 
want an institution, directed by a district 
corporation, managed by some itinerant 
agent, to displace the retail store owned and 
operated by a substantial member of the 
community? The economic efficiency of 
the chain store must be met—and will be 
met—by a like efficiency of the retailer, once 
the retailer himself and all his neighbors wake 
up to the fact that the country and village 
store is a community institution which should 
be maintained. 

THE FICKLE CONSUMER 

O NE very important reason why retailing 
is so expensive at present is the well- 
known fact that consumption is not rational 
and can not be made rational. Why, for 
instance, should a man spend more for 
cigarets than he does for milk? Yet the 
average man does this. Why should the 
average housewife buy so much food on its 
looks rather than its nutritive value? Why 
should so many inferior goods and com¬ 
modities of all kinds be sold anyhow, when 
better goods and better values could be 
had at the same cost? This is the problem 
of the psychology of demand—the taste, the 
whim, the fancy, the caprice, the wants of 
the consumer. Man buys what he wants, 
not what he needs. One consumer recently 
summed up the whole problem of irrational 
consumption when he replied to his friend’s 
mild expostulation against purchasing a use¬ 
less thing: 

“I know it is vile, but I like it.” 

This psychological background to the 
whole matter of consumption shows the 
necessity of an educational campaign, endless, 
tireless, ceaseless, which will improve the 
tastes of the consumer. If consumption can 
not be made rational, it can at least be 
made to follow the dictates of a sanely 
cultivated taste. And that would be a goal 
worthy of great sacrifice to attain. 

Next, there is our old economic friend—the 
question of lower prices. Is there not a 
paradox here? The big cost in distribution 
is at the retail store. How shall we keep the 
retail store and at the same time lower the 
cost of distribution? To lower the cost of 
distribution can mean but one thing—to sell 
cheaper. To effect this happy result, it is 
necessary for the retailer to do one of two 
things—buy more cheaply, or sell a larger 
volume of goods. The consumer may play 
a part in the latter solution, the retailer 
himself will only achieve cheaper buying 
through cooperation with his fellow retailers. 

How can the retailer increase his volume of 
business, thus giving his consumers the bene¬ 
fits of certain savings? Here is where house¬ 
wives may cooperate in a very genuine 
sense. Frequently they pool their orders 


and send them away to some mail-order 
house. If their retailer is permitted to bid 
on such an order he can, in nine cases out ot 
ten, furnish better goods at lower prices than 
the distant mail-order house. He can also 
in addition to the price savings, make de 
livery of the goods from the car door to the 
consumer’s house. By figuring with the 
retailer on pooled orders or bulk purchase: 
to be made in the near future, or in other 
ways adding to the volume of his trade, the 
consumer can and will get lower prices. 

Can the retailer buy more cheaply? Just 
as the mail-order house has taught him the 
needed lesson of truthful advertising, so the 
chain store has taught him the second needed 
lesson—that he must, in self-defense and for 
self-preservation, join with his fellow re 
tailers and buy in large quantities. Thi 
simple truth is illustrated by two village] 
merchants, five miles apart, who buy 
their flour and feed together in car lots. The 
carload of flour, for instance, is shipper 
direct from the mill to the first store and 
partly unloaded; it is then sent on the fiv 
miles by local freight rate to the next store 
In this way two savings are effected -the 
flour is bought at a lower price and the trans 
portation cost is lowered. 

A movement is now on foot in New N od 
State which has for its gpal the improvement 
of the retail store and all its various func 
tions, and at the same time the education o 
the consumer, not only in the matter o 
standards and tastes but also in methods o 
utilizing the retailer’s services. 

The New York program, as thus fa 
developed, has consisted of conferences madi 
up chiefly of retailers and consumers. TW 
first part of the conference is given over t 
discussions by the men and women wh 
trade at the stores. They express thej 
views as to what they expect of their retailer 
what they would do if they were running : 
store; what they think of the quality an< 
variety of the goods commonly carried in 
stock; what they think of the retailer’ 
advertising. In short, they hold the mirro 
up to the retailer so that he can see himse! 
as others see him. 

EDUCATION HELPS 

T HEN a distinctive educational note i 
sounded by some interesting speake 
trained in home economics who illustrates he 
remarks by concrete examples—good and ba 
taste in textiles, in household furnishing 
pottery, dishes, pictures and so on all tnl 
articles used having been borrowed from tnj 
near-by stores. This is a very' effectiv 
object lesson. 

Then the retail merchants have t 
turn. They show the demands made 
them for service of various kinds—delb e 
of goods at irregular times, or in sm 
amounts, or several times a day, long lines 
credit, rejections, and so on. 

Another feature of the New hors <or 
ferences thus far held has been the ter hnic 
aid given the merchants in their men na 
dising problems. Expert speakers haw )ei _ 
brought from a distance to meet the menua 
group by themselves, to discuss such 1 
problems as window dressing, advert n 
salesmanship, stock keeping, credit, an "iin 
ing methods, how to meet mail-order 11 
petition and the like. In holding w ™ 
ferences, the local Chambers of Comnie 
the county farm bureaus and the 11 
home bureaus gave substantial coopt m ■ 
The hope of the conference idea is to q 
velop mutual understanding between c 
sumer and retailer, and to build up - 
realization of the truth that every r<;! 
now honestly serving its customers anc . 
ing to be a bigger and better store n 
community asset. 
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Beauty 


owpeiai) Powder 


* Don't & 


nvi 


n J 


I3eauly 


Use To 


ijj 


ompeian 


The shaded lights can not conceal her wondrous beauty. Her 
vivid smile, her flashing eyes, are accentuated by the soft, beautiful 
coloring of her cheeks. She wins the admiration of all who see 
her. And why shouldn’t she?—she knows and uses the complete 
‘Pompeian Beauty Toilette. 1 ' 


First, a touch of Pompeian DAY 
Cream (vanishing). It softens the skin 
and holds the powder. Then apply 
Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, It makes 
the skin beautifully fair and adds the 
charm of fragrance. 7\[om a touch of 
Pompeian BLOOM for youthful color. 
Do you know that a bit of color in the 
cheeks makes the eyes sparkle ? Presto! 
The face is beautified and youth-i-fied in 
an instant! (Above 3 articles may be 
used separately or together. At all 
druggists, 60c each). 

TRY NEW POWDER SHADES. 
The correct powder shade is more iim 


portant than the color of dress you wear. 
Our new NATURELLE shade is a more 
delicate tone than our Flesh shade, and 
blends exquisitely with a medium coim 
piexion. Our new RACHEL shade is 
a rich cream tone for brunettes. See 
offer on coupon. 

Pompeian BEAUTY Powder—na- 
turelle, rachel, flesh, white. Pompeian 
BLOOM — light, dark, medium. 
Pompeian MASSAGE Cream (60c), 
for oily skins; Pompeian NIGHT 
Cream (50c), for dry skins; Pompeian 
FRAGRANCE (30c), a talcum with a 
real perfume odor. 


‘Don’t Envy Beauty 
— Use Pompeian” 


:nt 




“**« Can Not 
‘arts Divide” 


Marguerite Clark Art Panel—Five Samples Sent With It 

Miss Clark posed especially for this 1921 Pompeian Beauty Art Panel en¬ 
titled, “Absence Can Not Hearts Divide.” The rare beauty and charm of Miss 
Clark are revealed in dainty colors. Size, 28 x7H inches. Price, 10c. Samples 
of Pompeian Day Cream, Powder and Bloom, Night Cream and Fragrance 
(a talcum powder) sent with the Art Panel. With these samples you can 
make many interesting beauty experiments. Please tear off coupon now. 

THE POMPEIAN CO., 2099 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 

Also Made in Canada 


GUARANTEE 

The name Pompeian 
on any package is 
your guarantee of 
quality and safety. 
Should you not be 
completely satisfied, 
the purchase price 
will be gladly refund¬ 
ed by The Pompeian 
Co., at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Address 


1 City-- 

| State ____ 

a Naturelle shade powder sent unless you write another below 




TEAR OFF NOW 

To mail or to put in purse as shopping-reminder 


THE POMPEIAN COMPANY 

2099 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: I inclose a dime for the 1921 Marguerite 
Clark Panel. Also please send the 5 samples. 

Name_ 
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EAUTIFUL hair is not a matter of luck, 
it is simply a matter of care. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair if 
you care for it properly. Beautiful hair 
depends almost entirely upon the care you give it. 

Shampooing is always the most important 
thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out the real 
life and lustre, natural wave and color, and makes 
your hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

While your hair simply needs frequent and 
regular washing, to keep it beautiful, it cannot 
stand the harsh effect of ordinary soap. The free 
alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating women use Mulsi- 


fied Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This clear, pure 
and entirely greaseless product cannot possibly 
injure, and it does not dry the scalp, or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the hair 
and scalp thoroughly. Simply moisten the hair 
with water and rub it in. It makes an abundance 
of rich, creamy lather, which rinses out easily, 
removing every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff 
and excess oil. The hair dries quickly and evenly, 
and has the appearance of being much thicker and 
heavier than it is. It leaves the scalp soft and 
the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking 
and fluffy, wavy and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified Cocoanut Od Shampoo 
at any drug store or toilet goods counter. A 
four-ounce bottle should last for months. 



Splendid For Children—Fine For Men 


WATKINS 



REG U S PAT. OFF! 

COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO 
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YOUR 


CHI 


LD’S RIGHT 

BY MARY E. BAYLEY, R. 


TO 

N . 


BEAUTY 


T HE advantages of good looks are too 
obvious to need comment. The sub¬ 
structure of beauty is the birthright 
of every child. “So many objection- 
aide-looking people that we see every day 
upon the strate,” according to Mr. Dooley, 
‘ are the survivals and left-overs of the age of 
barbarism and ignorance.” 

Nature is seldom so lavish of her gifts 
a to warrant trifling with her handiwork. 
Ninety-five out of one hundred children will, 
if intelligently handled, develop a good 
background for beauty. And yet, in many 
children the natural inheritance is often 
hindered. 

How? By lack of vigilance during infancy. 
Some things must be guarded against to 
ir. are to each child his birthright of beauty. 

First, we would mention the habit of suck- 
in.: a rubber nipple, commonly called a 
pacifier,” thumb sucking or finger sucking. 
1 his habit injures the health and also lessens 
the chance for beauty. 

The perfect mouth should be of medium 
>i/e, the upper lip bow-shaped and the under 
n rly straight, while the lips should not be 
too thick. The child may have inherited in 
c v ry respect a perfect mouth, but the con¬ 
stant exercise to which the parts are sub¬ 
ducted, if allowed to suck continually on 
[anything, is conducive to thick lips. The 
[protrusion of the upper jaw, also, spoils the 
[natural arch of the mouth. The constant 
[sucking also contributes largely to a narrow¬ 
ing of the jaws (thrusting the upper jaw 
[forward) and to a narrowing of the roof of 
[the mouth. 

It spoils the natural shape of the mouth 
land causes thick lips. The jaws do not bear 
■the proper relation to each other; conse- 
Ipuntly, the teeth do not. meet correctly and 
Ihave a tendency to bulge outward. 

|Y HI’, “pacifier” habit may be controlled in 
I several ways—by using a mitten—by pin- 
ting the sleeve down over the offending hand 
lor veral days and nights, or by pinning the 
lleeve to the dress or bedclothes. If the 
pa by is old enough to use his hands for 
playing with toys, they should be set free 
■rom time to time. During this time, if the 
lingers are put into the mouth they should 
Pt at once removed and the child’s atten¬ 
tion diverted. At sleeping time, the hand 
Ihould be so arranged as to prevent the baby 
petiing it to his mouth, as long as the habit 
Persists. 

N ine children develop the habit of ear- 
fculling. The child pulls on either one or the 
ptht r ear during most of its waking hours and 
generally when going to sleep. The favorite 
paint of attack may be the lobe of the ear 
pr it may be the upper portion. The result, 
povc-ver, * s the same — the ears are pulled out 
■>f shape. This habit may be controlled by 
panrf iging the hands, using a light piece of 
Pi n board as a splint to prevent bending 
■he angers, which prevents the child from 
pra 1 >ing the ear. Sometimes the ears have a 
Penh ncy to protrude even though the child 
P 1 ' 1 .' n °t pull upon them. When this is the 
1 are should always be exercised to see 
' he ear is flat when the baby is put down, 
pater, when the child becomes more active, if 
1 cars appear to be too prominent, they 
I be kept back tight to the head by a 
, " n bonnet made of tape. This should 
e well down over the ears and tie under 
■ne chin. 

By f S are a determinant factor in appraising 
P >• uty. No one thing so affects one’s 
| impressions of a person, obviously at- 
P l1 " e, as large, clear, well-opened eyes, 
p", ■ lal ' are the defects acquired, in ear- 

■ ltl ‘ which mar an otherwise beautiful 

■ye r 

■ Baning accidents and infection, the most 
■ H " defect in a beautiful eye is “cross eye.” 
B 1 0 ten when this develops in young chil 

§■[ 0 


YOUR CHILD’S HAPPINESS depends, when he grows up, in no small 
part upon his looks. Haven’t you known men and women made 
miserable and oversensitive by some physical defect easily preventable in 
childhood? You can do a great deal to insure your child a fair share 
of healthy attractiveness. Miss Bayley will be glad to answer questions 
suggested by this article .— THE EDITOR. 



MOTHER AND CHILD 


A portrait in sculpture by Emil Fuchs 


dren, parents wait for the child to outgrow it. 
This is a great mistake. The child should be 
placed in the hands of a competent physician 
who will correct it by means of a simple 
operation. This is most important not only 
from the standpoint of beauty, but in order 
to preserve the sight in an eye that otherwise 
may become practically useless. Prevent¬ 
able also are eyes apparently half-closed, 
commonly called “squint eye.” Squint eye 
is in most instances caused by far-sightedness, 
often combined with astigmatism. The 
squint develops usually between the ages of 
one and five. It is brought about in most 
cases through use of the eyes which need 
corrective glasses for the far-sightedness, 
making dose observation difficult. Squinting 
may also be a habit. It may be caused by 
placing a young child where he may stare at 
a strong light. A baby is like a moth; he is 
fascinated by strong lights. 

In answer to a question we recently put 


to an artist as to the keystone of beauty 
building, we received the answer: “Even, 
white teeth and a perfect mouth.” We be¬ 
lieve all are agreed that no one feature so 
detracts from personal beauty, as misshapen, 
crooked or protruding teeth set into a mal¬ 
formed mouth. The foundation for a strong, 
beautiful set of eeth is laid in infancy. The 
food the baby receives during the first nine 
months of life is a great factor in the child’s 
dental development. If the diet is poorly 
balanced, if the sugar and starch content is 
too high, and the fat, tissue-building and 
mineral substances too low, it has a pernicious 
effect upon the teeth in later life. The 
“pacifier” habit, thumb and finger sucking 
are also detrimental to the development of 
even, properly placed teeth. 

r J"'HE care of the first teeth is extremely im¬ 
portant. Until the end of the second year, 
the baby’s teeth are best cleansed by wrap¬ 


ping a clean index finger with absorbent cot¬ 
ton and dipping this into a solution of boracic 
acid, applying it with gentle friction to the 
teeth and gums. After the second year the 
teeth should not be lost or extracted prema¬ 
turely, since in addition to other things, this 
permits shrinking and warping, leaving 
insufficient room for the new and larger teeth. 
The decay of the teeth is most rapid between 
the ages of six and fifteen, perhaps due to the 
fact that this is the period of most rapid body 
growth. In addition to the most pains¬ 
taking care from the standpoint of cleanliness, 
teach the child to finish his meals with some 
slightly acid fruit, rather than sweets, since 
acid fruits stimulate the secretion of a slightly 
alkaline saliva. And how does this alkaline 
saliva protect the teeth? 

TT IS the acids in the mouth, formed as a 
A result of certain bacteria always present 
in the mouth, feeding on the decomposing 
products of certain kinds of food, principally 
sweets and starchy foods, which attack the 
teeth. When the last article of food is such 
as to cause an alkaline flow of saliva, it 
acts as a protection to the teeth. This 
saliva is not only Nature’s anti-acid mouth 
wash, but it coats the teeth and prevents 
them from being etched by the decomposing 
food products which would otherwise 
remain. 

Girls are dependent upon the beauty of 
their hair for a large measure of their attrac¬ 
tiveness. If there is an abundance of 
natural oil, one shampoo a week is sufficient, 
while if it appears to be dry and brittle, once 
in two weeks will suffice. The essential 
thing is cleanliness. 

During early childhood, short hair not only 
prevents excessive perspiration about the 
neck and head, which might be a cause for 
taking cold, but it enables one to keep the 
scalp in a more healthful, active condition. 

What is more lovely than the clear, vel¬ 
vety skin of the young? This should be 
carefully guarded; especially is this true of 
girls. If cold winds make chapping a fre¬ 
quent occurrence, leaving a rough skin, it 
should be overcome by applications of cold- 
cream, which will insure abetter complexion 
as she grows older. Use a dry cream and rub 
in thoroughly. 

A well-shaped hand has always been the 
delight of artists. A habit most disfiguring 
to the fingers is nail-biting. Children who 
acquire this habit are generally very nervous 
or their general health is below par. Every 
means should be used to break up the habit 
and to build up their general health. 

AV/TIEN building for beauty the lower ex- 
tremities should not be overlooked. So 
many children are allowed to grow up with 
“bow-legs,” which are particularly disfigur¬ 
ing all through life. The chief cause for bow¬ 
legs is thought to be some nutritional dis¬ 
turbance in early life which prevents proper 
hardening of the bones. “Bow-legs” may 
also be caused by allowing children to walk 
too early, especially heavy children. Dur¬ 
ing the early years, while the bones are still 
pliable, “bow-legs” are easily corrected by 
the wearing of braces, especially constructed 
under the direction of an orthopedic sur¬ 
geon. In mature childhood, the correction 
of “bow-legs” may necessitate an opera¬ 
tion. 

Train the child to place the feet properly. 
The feet should be parallel in standing and 
walking, toes pointing straight forward. 
This is not only the most healthful attitude, 
since it allows the weight of the body to be 
evenly distributed, but it is also the most 
graceful foot position. 

If children are fortunate enough to receive 
early attention and care, they will grow up 
with a background which, when colored 
with health, will make charming human 
pictures. 
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> r^HE SOFT SHEEN 

1 of silverware stirs within 
each one of 11 s the desire for 
ownership. This feeling has 
been all the stronger ever si nee 
the decorative value of 1847 
Rogers Bros. Silverplate was 
increased by making it pos¬ 
sible to obtain Coffee and Pea 
Sets, Vegetable and Meat 
Dishes, and the other large 
pieces, in the same patterns as 
the Spoons, Knives and Forks. 
And what a joy to add new 
pieces to one’s silver service, 
from time to time—some of 
them, perhaps, gifts received 
on successive anniversaries. 


Sold by leading dealers. Write for 
folder J-17illustrating other 
patterns , to the International Silver 
Co ., Meriden , Conn. 


C1 omwell 
Pattern 


The Family Elate for Seventy-five Tears 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO 



Continued from page 2 0 

THE MAN AT RED BARNS 


“Do you really think,” he said gently, 
“that I could live in any community and 
work against a hospital — that is, fail to work 
for the bond issue which would make it pos¬ 
sible—and still feel that I was doing God’s 
work? I should say that this is the a-b-c 
of civilized living—let alone Christianity.” 
“But my father, and those other men?” 
There was something of the lad in Hazen’s 
face as he answered buoyantly: “I can talk 
faster than they can!” And then he said: 
“Tell me something, if you don’t mind. Not 
that it matters, you know! I should have 
acted the same way in any case. But you 
think I’m right? To go ahead with the 
petition? Regardless of my ‘influence’? ” 

“Oh, yes,” Anita said quietly. But just as 
he was feeling rather a fine figure of a fellow 
he saw that there was something mocking 
in her smile. 

“Let me tell you what will happen,” she 
said. “You’ll not give in—not for one mo¬ 
ment. But some other aspect will be brought 
to your attention to change your thought 
about the immediate need — oh, there will! 
You’ll be telling me so within a fort¬ 
night - ” 

She was too outrageous. He looked down 
at her and frowned. “What has ever hap¬ 
pened to you,” he asked, “to make you dis¬ 
trust people like this? What makes you feel 
that they are worth saving?” 

“I have faith in a thousand years from 
now,” she answered lightly. 

“Have faith in now,” he said, “and have 
faith in me — or I won’t play.” 

Anita laughed. “Let’s have tea,” she said. 
She rang, and Elva turned abruptly away. 

“I can’t stay for tea,” she said. “I’m 
sorry. Why on earth didn’t we warn him 
of this before?” she cried to Anita. “My 
friend, I expected to have toyirge you along— 

I never expected to have to hold you back!” 
she said ruefully to Hazen, and left them. 

Anita crossed to the fireplace, where some 
logs lay ready for lighting. Hazen set match 
to the wood, and they sat in the deep chairs 
before the delicate glow of the kindling 
fagots. A maid came with tea, and the odor 
of tea-leaves and of buttered toast crept 
about. They parted good-humoredly, but 
she looked after him with a definite sadness 
in her face. And he thought: “Anyhow, 
she kept me from feeling a hero. ^ That’s 
wholesome. But she’s hard as nails.” 

The next afternoon Hazen turned in his 
petition to the committee head. This man 
scanned the paper, noted that it bore nearly 
a hundred names. 

“You’ve got your nerve,” he said respect¬ 
fully. “Will you speak at the mass-meeting 
next week?” 

Hazen promised, and went home. There 
he found Mrs. Hickey hovering in the hall. 

“Thank ye kindly for cornin’ home,” she 
said. “Me and Mr. Harkness has been hold¬ 
ing conversations all this day. He’s a,t his 
office, and he wants you should call him up 
as soon as you step inside the front gate.” 
“I’ll go and see him,” Hazen said. 

\ 4R. HARKNESS, at his office, was suave 
WT and deliberate, offered a cigar, shook his 
head in mild reproof at the refusal, and 
touched the ashes from his own before he 
spoke of the matter in hand. He understood 
that Mr. Hazen had been circulating one of 
the papers on the bond issue. Well, fortunate¬ 
ly no harm had been done, the issue was bound 
to be defeated; but he wished now to put Mr. 
Hazen in possession of certain information 
as to the real nature of the movement. 

“The fact is,” said Mr. Harkness, “the 
thing is premature. The proposed hospital 
will be a small, one-horse affair. Most of us 
wish to wait a—ah — suitable time, go about 
the matter judiciously.” 

“I ought to tell you,” Hazen remarked, 
“that I’ve promised to speak at the mass¬ 
meeting for the bond issue.” 

Abruptly Mr. Harkness leaned forward, his 
face not a foot from Hazen’s face. 

“Young man,” he said harshly, “let me 


advise you: You stick to your pulpit. Tha < 
work enough for one man. Preach the si i- 
ple Gospel—that’s work enough for you.” 

“Yes, Mr. Harkness,” said Hazen w :h 
dignity! “I’ll undertake to try to preach 
the simple Gospel—and to try to live it a I 
understand it.” 

Anita Wentworth remained in Red Bans 
long enough to conduct one more party and 
to see the community unit committed to 
active work for the hospital. 

On the following Sunday morning, Hazen 
was crossing from the church to the pars >n- 
age, Mary trotting at his side, when he saw 
Anita on the street. She waited for him to 
come up with her. 

“I was going to call you up this all r- 
noon, ’’Anita said. “I’m going back to to\ n 
to-night, and I shall be away for a month 
this time. Will you take charge of the next 
community party?” 

“Do you really mean it?” he asked in 
amazement. And, at her assent: “You'd 
trust me that far? Aren’t you afraid I'll 
make a church sociable out of it?” 

“I’m putting you on your undenomii 
tional honor,” she cried, and left him. 

“What’s ullominashul!” inquired Mar ; 
and Hazen told her that not enough people 
seemed to know that very thing. 

TN THESE days he and Mary were growing 
to be fast friends. The little girl was in¬ 
creasing every day in personality and charm. 
The women of the congregation adored her. 

There were days when Mary especially 
endeared herself to the women — the days 
when one of the church societies was ac< i 
tomed to meet at the manse. On the Mon¬ 
day before the bond issue was to be voted 
upon the society meeting chanced to be 
largely attended. 

“Pity Anita Wentworth ain’t got a marry¬ 
ing eye,” said Mrs. Blythe. “Her moneyed 
come in mighty handy to piece out the min¬ 
ister’s salary.” 

Mrs. Peebles, who was known as “the 
tongueyest piece in Red Barns,” now spoke 
out sharply with: “Anita Wentworth d as 
soon marry the devil as a minister you 
know that.” 

“I heard she said,” Mrs. Hartwick whi 
pered, “that the devil is the father of parti¬ 
tion. Now what you s’pose she means by 
that?” 

“Why, I know what she means,’ 
Morehead spoke up reasonably. “She m ms 
she thinks it’s awful silly of us to go oil 
separate rooms to worship God on Sunday 
morning. So do I—I always have.” 

“Oh, but land!” said Mrs. Harkness. 
shouldn’t feel to home in any other cl rcb 
but ours. I couldn’t.” 

“When it comes to that,” Mrs. Pe<lies 
reminded them, “not one of us belongs to the 
Brick Church, I guess.” 

“How’d it come none of us ever did j< 
Mrs. Hartwick bethought with a troimlcc 
look. . , 

“Why,” Mrs. Gooding explained, 
of us got into the work before we kne 
and after we’d been in it so long, we w 
kind of ashamed to join. What’s the < 
ense, long as we do all the work? 

“Then what’s the difference what ci ml 
we belong to, long as we do all the woi 
Miss Morehead inquired triumphantly 
“Ain’t any,” said Mrs. Peebles. 

Two days later it was found that the 
issue had been carried by a safe major 
“But you wait,” Elva said to 
“Something else will come up to p 
their buying the gas-plant. They’re ’ 
easily beaten by the mere vote of the pi 11 • 
She had picked him up, as she sorn< 
did, in her cutter, and was driving him 
the long main street. . „ t 

“Uncle told aunt this morning, - 
added, “that if you had kept out of h 
thing might have been ‘safe.’. He . 

that you were too good for this tou t _ 

thought you should get a chance n 
Continued on page 4 2 
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The man of business whose tasks are made shorter and easier 
with modern devices, should be the first to advocate similar 
efficiency in his household. In particular should he approve 
a home labor-saver that eliminates the injurious drudgery 
of sweeping and dusting and one that repeatedly repays its 
cost, as does The Hoover. For this efficient cleaner ends 
carpet-cleaning expense, increases the efficiency of help and 
effects other tangible savings. Chief among these is the added life 
it imparts to floor coverings by gently beating out all nap-wearing, 
embedded grit as it electrically sweeps up all clinging litter, erects 
matted nap, brightens colors and suction cleans. Only The Hoover 
does ail this. Hoover-cleaned homes are the standard for cleanli¬ 
ness and healthfulness, so let your next investment be a Hoover, 



It Beats — as it Sweeps — as it Cleans 

Write for booklet‘‘Howto Judge an Electric Cleaner,'and names of Author¬ 
ized Dealers licensed to sell and service Hoovers bearing our guarantee 


TYie Hoover Suction Sweeper Company, Factories at North Canton, Ohio, and Hamilton, Ontario 



Siitift1 


mp 


The Hoover Lifts the rug from the 
floor, like this—gently beats out its 
embedded grit, and so prolongs its life 
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When her hair seemed 
really hopeless 

This simple treatment made her charming 


It was to be the most important eve¬ 
ning of her life- and she knew it. 

And so she tried to make herself look 
especially attractive. But her hair 
was never so dull and lifeless. 

So she went to a hairdresser’s and 
there she learned a wonderful secret 
—and that secret brought out love¬ 
liness she never knew she possessed. 

This treatment is more 
than just shampooing. 

For shampooing, alone, 
can never end dandruff— 
it can never bring out all 
the hidden charms which 
make women truly lovely. 

The hairdresser's 
treatment 

These simple directions 
will change your whole 
appearance too-—for in 
every woman’s hair there 
is extra charm, extra beauty which 
can be brought out with the proper 
treatment. 

First: Wet the hair and scalp with warm 
water. 

Second : Apply Wildroot Liquid Shampoo 



and rub to a rich, creamy lather. Rinse 
with clear warm water. 

Third: Apply more Wildroot Liquid 
Shampoo, massaging lightly, and rinse 
three or four times. Dry thoroughly. 

Fourth: Apply Wildroot Hair Tonic to 
the roots of the hair, massaging thoroughly 
with the finger tips. 

Fifth: Moisten a sponge or cloth with 
Wildroot Hair Tonic. Wipe your hair, one 
strand at a time from the 
roots clear to the ends. Dry 
carefully. 

Send tavo dimes for four 
complete treatments 

Send in this coupon, with 
two dimes for enough 
Wildroot Liquid Shampoo 
and Hair Tonic to give 
you four complete treat¬ 
ments. 

Or you can get Wildroot 
products at any good drug 
and department store, barber or hair¬ 
dresser with a guarantee of absolute 
satisfaction or money refunded. 'The 
shampoo comes in large 6 ounce bottles 
and the tonic in three different sizes 
2*2 ounces, 5 ounces and 1(1 ounces. 
Wildroot Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y 


WILDROOT 

Liquid Shampoo and Hair Tonic 



Wildroot Co.,Inc.,Dept. D-10, Buffalo, N. Y. 
I enclose two dimes. Please send me your 
traveller’s size bottles of Wildroot Liquid 
Shampoo and Hair Tonic. 

Name. 

Address. 

Druggist’s Address... 

Druggist's Name. 
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THE MAN AT RED BARNS 


church. That’s one of his ways, you know. 
There was a minister here once whom he 
didn’t dare attack openly, so he got him a 
good pulpit five hundred miles away, at a 
larger salary. The minister never suspected.” 

Hazen smiled. “I’m awfully in your debt 
for many gentle warnings,” he said tcasingly. 

“I’ll turn in my bill some day,” she said, 
“and you’ll find I’m owing you. The truth 
is, I’m fooling you. I want you to think I’m 
worth while.” 

“If you pretend long enough, you’ll be¬ 
come so, you know,” said Hazen seriously. 

“Will you tell me when I get there? Be¬ 
cause it’ll be your own fault.” 

He frowned. “Nonsense. Anything that 
you do is'your own doing.” 

“When I say anything nice to you, you 
instantly get frightened at me,” she said. 
“It must be awful to be an unmarried minis¬ 
ter, and constantly on one’s guard!” 

D IDN’T I do well to get you here?” 
She said this to him over the telephone 
when, a few nights later, she read in the 
newspaper his announcement of the com¬ 
munity party. 

“The Rev. John Hazen Resigns,” was the 
head-line which startled her that evening. 
In finer print below, there followed the words, 
“For One Evening.” 

“For that one evening of the third com¬ 
munity party,” the account ran, “Mr. 
Hazen ceases to be the pastor of the Brick 
Church. Mr. Hazen will be the volunteer 
hired-man of this town; his work will be the 
head of a committee of which the whole town 
are to be members; and they arc all asked 
to meet with him.” 

“What are you going to do at the meet¬ 
ing?” Elva inquired when she had congratu¬ 
lated him on his new idea. 

“I think,” said Hazen, “that we might 
talk municipal gas-plant. You can’t object 
to that, seeing I’m not the minister that 
night.” 

“You’re going to lose your job in spite of 


me! 


t” 


The community parties had outgrown 
their little hall, and this one was to be in 
the armory. The room was pretty with 
greenery and colored lights, there was to be 
music by the local orchestra, a temporary 
stage had been arranged, and there was to 
be a little play. 

When he entered the hall that night, 
Hazen knew that the success of the party 
was assured. There was in the air happy 
expectation, alertness and activity which 
made the place alive with welcome. Young 
and old were arriving, strings were being 
tuned, there was already an odor of coffee, 
children were sliding on the waxed floor, the 
committee members were rushing here and 
there, the happiest participation was every¬ 
where. lie stood up to announce the grand 
march, and he felt his heart overflowing with 
the sheer import of the hour. 

“Friends,” he cried, “remember, as I lead 
you, and all through the evening, I am 
not the minsitcr of anything. And I am not 
a member of anything, and neither are you, 
excepting members of the society of Red 
Barns. I don’t belong to another thing, and 
you don’t.” 

nrHEY marched with laughter and singing. 

The room was filled with movement and 
color and happy feeling. In all his lifetime, it 
seemed to Hazen, he had never known so 
real a sense of fellowship, of comradeship 
with people. He tried to say something of 
this to Elva, whom he met somewhere in that 
place of brightness, but before he could ex¬ 
press it, he saw that she was feeling it, too. 

“1 wish we could get to work on something 
together, now,” he said. “The hospital is 
assured — we ought to have something else. 
You can’t get feeling like this to last, even 
for a little while, unless you can get them 
working together. We ought to have had 
something to propose.” 

“Why not propose the central school 


plant?” said Elva, and laughed. “TF re 
a movement on to build a great < t nti 
school instead of rebuilding the five a 
schools. Have it modern and fine, you nd 
Gymnasium, kindergarten and all.” 

“Really?” Hazen cried. “Tell me mo 
about it.” 

So it was that when it came his tui 
Hazen made a ringing speech in fax r 
united action for the new schoolhouse. A 
while he spoke he was conscious tl 
change was coming over the hall, that thi 
were smiles, and some frowns, and ,n 
change of glances. He was puzzled, but ij 
high level of the night was not chang'd 
him. He himself was walking where b 
alized all mankind, and he saw all irmnki 
by his side. He came from the pla mij 
still in that aura of brightness, and made 
way to the back of the room. And standi] 
alone he saw Anita Wentworth. 

“Do let me congratulate you,” she si 
“You seem actually to have got them i j: 
tend that things are as they should be 

“They are that way!” Hazen in i-t 
“This is the. way people really fed. All tl 
artificial division is nothing. This is tl w\ 
people arc!” 

“I can’t help telling you,” she said, “t 
I wish you could have taken some oth< til 
to come out against buying the gas-pku i 

Hazen stared at her in amazement. 1 \Y| 
in the world arc you talking about?” lie 
manded. 

“1 heard a part of your speech,” sh 
“I heard what you said in urging the bui 
ing of the central school.” 

“Well, but what—” he paused. 

“Of course,” she said, “the building of 
central school has been brought up to 
the money in the treasury, the rest of 
bond issue. It’s Cyrus Hark ness’s id t. 
simply prevents the purchase of th j 
plant for years to come.” 

H AZEN looked at her incredulouj 
“That,” he said, “is impossible! Sui] 
they don’t work like that! Aren’t 
doing Darkness an injustice now?” 

“Perhaps so,” she said dryly, “and 
father, too.” Her furs had fallen bad. fi 
her throat, she had taken off her brown] 
and held it in her hand, and her face, 
rosy from her walk, was beautiful. 

“Or is it,” she said, “that some otherl 
pect of affairs has been brought to yniirj 
tention to change your mind about the T 
mediate need— I was wrong about 
fortnight, though,” she added, 
it’s taken you longer than 1 thought 
convinced!” 

She was gone, and Hazen stood i ;l J 
miserably down the hall which had eel 
to him, a few moments before, to < ' r )J 
embodiment of all that he had Year 
Elva came; in the soft brightness he •'tw 
smiling up at him, and felt the pn ur 
her hand. 

“This is tremendous,” she whisper 
you have done it all. There is notl K| 
you can’t do here in Red Barns no 
be you that has helped more than ny 
else, if this comes about, just b( -A* 
what good does come of it. Isn l nit 
way, after all, that we have to do oui " 
Just by little bits, and by what we can 
as best we can get it?” 

Suddenly he told himself that 
right, that she was preaching his ov A 
of turning obstacles to account, 
some sort of results from the most y 
ing circumstances. He turned to I 1 
intense gratitude. _ , . 

“You’re right,” he said. I he 
the greatest good. I’ll standby n 
what we’ve been able to do here toy 
She smiled happily, and he and' 
you going to help) me to do sons 11 
Her voice carried a thrill and 
“1 take my orders from nobody else, 

The holidays had come and w n 
much simple merriment at the man 
Continued on page 44 
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f T really won’t do a particle of good for me to 
A make this test, for I am prejudiced. I use an 
imported perfume — never think of using American 
perfumes.” This was said by one of the women 
asked to take part in the International Perfume 'Pest. 

As it happened, the brand she named, an ex¬ 
pensive foreign perfume, was among those in the 
I est. Yet, when she did make the 'Pest, with no 
means of telling one perfume from another, and 
judging the perfumes by their fragrance alone — 
not by labels or by oddly-shaped bottles — it was 
P'lorient she selected as her first choice. 

This woman thus discovered that her unbiased 
choice was an American perfume, no longer dis¬ 
dained, and that her former prejudice was founded 
on a worn-out tradition. 

It took the International Perfume Test to put 
to rout that tradition, and this is how it was done: 


Two men, prominent in New York City, conducted the Test, 
with the assistance of 101 women acting- as jurors. The two 
judges purchased three of the most popular imported perfumes and 
three Colgate Perfumes — all in original unopened bottles. They 
poured the contents into six plain bottles, numbered from one to 
six, and kept a record by which they alone knew which number 
represented each perfume. 

Each of the jury of 103 women chose her favorite from six 
slips of Perfumers Blotting Paper, scented from the numbered 
bottles under the supervision of the Judges. Each indicated her 
first choice, her second, her third, etc. A careful record was 
kept of all selections. 

The result, when perfumes were thus judged by preference 
alone, was most interesting. Many of the women had stated — 
before the Test — a decided preference for some foreign brand. 
\ et in the 1 est- Colgate’s h lorient (b lowers of the Orient) won 
first choice. 

Many thousands of women have since made 
the 'Pest and found how true was the perfume 
judgment of the impartial jury. You, also, can 
make it, and find in ldorient a true expression of 
American loveliness. 


i 


COLGATE’S 


1 orient 



ertwne 

of fhe Orienf 


The 103 women who made the International Perfume Test were chosen from 
among professional and business women, college women at Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley and Bryn Mawr, distinguished women of the stage, then playing in 
New York, women of prominence and the plain everyday Mrs. A and B — 
all fastidious about their perfume. 

For details of the Test and a miniature Test Set by which you yourself may 
compare the delightful Colgate Perfumes with whatever you are using, send 2c 
in stamps to Colgate & Co.. Dept. 53, 199 Fulton Street, New York City. 
If in Canada, address 137 McGill Street, Montreal. 
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Conspicuous 
Nose pores 



grow larger if neglected 


C OMPLEXIONS other¬ 
wise flawless are often 
ruined by conspicuous 
nose pores. 

The pores of the face are 
not as fine as on other parts 
of the body. On the nose 
especially , there are more fat 
glands than elsewhere and 
there is more activity of the 
pores. 

These pores,if not properly 
stimulated and kept free from 
dirt, have a tendency to clog 
up and become enlarged. 

To reduce enlarged nose 
pores use this special treat¬ 
ment: 

Wring a soft cloth from very hot 
water, lather it with Woodbury s 
Facial Soap, then hold it to your 
face. When the heat has expanded 
the pores, rub in very gently a fresh 


lather oj Woodbury s. Repeat this 
hot water and lather application 
several times, stopping at once if your 
nose feels sensitive. Then finish by 
rubbing the nose for thirty seconds 
with a piece of ice. 

Supplement this treatment 
with the steady general use of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Before 
long you will notice a marked 
improvement in your skin. But 
do not expect to change com¬ 
pletely in a week a condition 
resulting from long continued ex¬ 
posure and neglect. Make this 
treatment a daily habit and before 
long you will see how it gradually 
reduces the enlarged pores until 
they are inconspicuous. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap today at any drug 
store or toilet goods counter, and 
begin tonight the treatment your 
skin needs. A 25-cent cake 
lasts for a month or six weeks 
of any treatment and for general 
cleansing use. 


“Your treatment for one week” 

Send 25 cents for a miniature set of the Woodbury skin 
preparations containing your complete Woodbury treat¬ 
ment for one week. In it you will find the treatment 
booklet, “A Skin You Love to Touch;” a trial cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap; a sample tube of the new 
Woodbury Facial Cream; and samples of Woodbury’s 
Cold Cream and Facial Powder. Write today for this 
special outfit. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
1910 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. If you 
live in Canada, address The Andreev Jergens Co., Limited, 
1910 Sherbrooke Street, Pe-th, Ontario. 


Copyright, 1521, by Tfte Andrew Jergens Co. 
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was in ecstasies over everything. Mrs. 
Hickey and Mrs. Starr made her all the ani¬ 
mals of the ark in cooky and fried-cake 
dough. She had a little tree which Mrs. 
Blackbury helped them to decorate. Bas¬ 
kets of food and fruit poured in from the con¬ 
gregation. Christmas at the manse and in 
Red Bams in general approached near to the 
spirit of the inner Christmas, since nobody 
thought so much about the grade of the gift 
as about some form of expression of the feel¬ 
ing of good-will. The only really lovely gift 
which Mary had was an anonymously do¬ 
nated doll, in exquisite tissues’; which Hazen 
accused Elva of dressing and sending. 

“XJO, I didn’t,” she disclaimed enviously. 

“I wish I had. I wish I had thought to 
do it. I never dressed a doll in my life.” 

It crossed Hazen’s mind that Anita Went¬ 
worth might have sent it. She and Mary 
had struck up quite a friendship on the oc¬ 
casions of their meeting, but this he dis¬ 
missed as improbable. Hazen had not seen 
her since the night of the community party. 
No one seemed to know when she would re¬ 
turn. Hazen felt loath to offer to go on with 
the work in her absence, since it was dis¬ 
tinctly her work, and she certainly did not 
feel his whole-heartedness in the matter. 
The parties had come to a standstill. 

Then, early in January, he had a note 
from her. It was brief, but it curiously ex¬ 
cited him. She wrote: 

A great community meeting here in town. I wish 
very much that you could attend it. You would 
see what I mean by all that I have said to you — 
rather rudely often, I know — far better than ever I 
could say it. I will send you tickets, and if you can 
come for it, pray do so. 

Anita Wentworth. 

He liked that signature of hers, with no 
formal link connecting it with the letter. 
He liked her straight, dear writing and her 
simple address. Yes! He would go to that 
meeting. He pretended to think it over and 
to decide, but even while he pretended he 
was writing to her that he would go. 

Hazen reached town shortly before the 
hour for the meeting to begin. Anita had 
sent him tickets for a box, where he found 
four others already, a man and three women, 
who introduced themselves and said that 
they were expecting Miss Wentworth. Then 
they all set themselves to watch the really 
remarkable scene on the floor below. 

In the stage-end of the hall a motion-picture 
performance, with music, was in progress; 
but this was hardly more than an incident of 
the whole. In another corner billiards 
and games were being played, and still 
another was filled with little tables where 
crowds were waiting to be served. One end 
of the room was fitted with rugs and chairs 
and tables strewn with magazines, and the 
walls were lined with open book-shelves in¬ 
vitingly filled. In the middle of the floor a 
score of couples were dancing to. the music of 
the motion-picture orchestra. The boxes 
were free to all as soon as those who held 
them vacated them, which they did at short 
intervals, to mingle with those on the floor. 
“This,” Hazen thought, “is like looking in 
at the Red Barns community meeting fifty 
years hence.” 


TJ E ASKED the others whether Miss Went- 
-*-1 worth were coming. They could not tell 
him. She had promised to come, but sometimes 
she was kept at the children’s hospital where 
she had been doing volunteer work in the 
public wards. He longed to talk it over 
with her. He wanted to see her eyes quicken 
and flash as she talked of it, wanted to hear 
her conclusions and her hopes. He found a 
telephone and got St. Joseph’s on the line. 

“You didn’t come!” he cried. “You 
missed it—and we missed you!” It was not 
in the least what he had meant to say. He 
had merely obeyed a mastering impulse to 
share with her the emotion and the joy of 
the night. “I shall call for you at the hos¬ 
pital,” Hazen said. “How far do you live? 
I suppose you wouldn’t want to walk?” 


“Yes. I should like above everything 
walk,” she said; and the imperceptible >au 
gave him a curious, primitive delight 

In the bleak little waiting-room he A n 
recognize her. No Anita of furs and a trig 
hat; instead a dark coat and scarf, and 
soft hat crushed down on her hair, a: d t 
blue and white of her nurse’s uniform $ 
looked tired, too, and something ha go 
from her—as if she had given and givi r, a: 
had not been refreshed in the giving. Th 
went into the street, now nearly deserted 
that remote part of the town. The nig 
was moonless and gray, and the wide arc 
where there were no houses stretched wh 
in the semidarkness, lit by the snov 
length she asked: 

“You liked it? Your voice was fu! of 
when you called. Now I want your in pr 
sion.” 

He said: “Why, it was to-morro 
was what every town will have, as ni h 
a library!” 

“1 have been there more than once. It 
the only time that I have ever felt tluit 
was really at a church service. Two the 
sand were there last Sunday. Not one 1 >f 
could have come away without a sense 
God in every street.” 

“I believe it,” he told her. “Town ai 
town will begin to have services in con mu 
to worship the common God.” The :uti 
grew upon his lips, came to him in new gui 
as he thought of it. Fie pictured it t 
time when men and women shall at 1 
recognize their likeness, their common li 
their whole dynamic power of neighboriine 
of brotherhood. When they reached I 
door of the unpretentious house win n ; 
lived, he told himself that he had tired 1 
more than the fatigue of her work. 1 
apology was on his lips, and his thanks al 
Abruptly she struck her hands together ii 
passionate gesture. 

“I can not bear it!” she said. 

He waited in astonishment. 

“It is too terrible!” she cried. “You 
it—you really see it. You feel it! Whei 
left home the last time, I thought you w 
like the rest, talking about comm unit , o 
sciousness just as everybody else is talk 
of it, without really sensing at all what 
could be. But now I know that you do f 
it. And yet you play it false by every act 
your life.” 

He came down with a crash from lus h 
imaginings. 


“'YY7HAT would you have me do? \U 
practically, could I do, according 
your point of view?” he demanded. 

There was no doubt in her mind tbj 
that. She had taken off her hat and ■ isl 
it in a pocket. Now she stood pushii 1 
her hair and lifting her face as if to n t 
reviving air. The fire was gone fr n 
voice; she spoke quietly, almost c; ua 
and as if she proposed a thing quit c( 
monplace. 

“I would have you help Red Ba ns 
make itself over,” she said. “You < n 
do that when you are identified wj i 
group. I would have you show the tc 
that it is worshiping one God and th a i 
churches to do it in are wasteful—: ad 
dicrous. You can not do that while you 
upholding one of them.” 

“Surely, surely you see that I mi 1 
get their confidence?” 

“You are losing their confidence! g 1 ! 
many of us thought that you cared ca] 
enough to sacrifice.” 

“But I must not sacrifice blindly m 
sacrifice to a purpose. It is wisest t M 
in this good gradually.” 

“And what is wisdom?” she asked 
is always the question. Ah, well! 
you have it and not I. Certainly y< - 1 
the wisdom approved by the majorii 

“That is almost enough to prove it d 
when it’s brand-new wisdom,” he 
fully. 

Continued on page 4 r 
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PLIO-TOP CiMel 

that vires when the body bends 


set you will feel the difference. Bend forward—swing about 

1 as you would in sports — and the exclusive little Plio-Top 
feature bends with you. Your every motion is one of natural ease 
and comfort. Never a hint of pressure! Never a suggestion of 
awkward stiffness! 

Now straighten up — and this same little feature hides itself 
away in the fashionable lines of your figure. 

These wonderful new American Lady Plio-Top models banish 
forever that uncomfortable “ digging in.” For dancing, sports or 
for the active woman’s general wear, they are ideal—combining 
marvelous new comfort with the individuality and service for which 
all American Lady Corsets are famous. 

And while you are enjoying this revelation of comfort and fashion, 
your Plio -Top Corset is also secretly performing another marvelous 
service '—because of its construction it not only reduces but it pre- 
vents development over the diaphragm. 

Remember that the Plio'Top is one of the family of American 
Lady Corsets. It brings to you American Lady quality, individual- 


AMERICAN LADY CORSET COMPANY, Inc. 

DETROIT * NEW YORK * CHICAGO • SAN FRANCISCO 


Top picture shows ordinary bon¬ 
ing after corset had been worn 
but a short time. The lack of re¬ 
silience is indicated by angle at 
which boning is now permanently 
bent. The lower picture shows 
a rib of Mightybone that has come 
through the same test with all 
its original springiness still alive. 
That is why American Lady 
Corsets, boned throughout with 
Mightybone, and bearing the 
Mightybone tag pictured here, en¬ 
sure permanency of comfort and 
style. 


Ordinary Bone 


PLIO-TOP Models 
at $3.50 to $10.00 

Other American Lady Styles 
Back Lace, $2.00 to $10.00 
Front Lace, $3.50 to $10.00 


Here is the new exclusive Amer¬ 
ican Lady Plio-Top feature that 
GIVES when the body bends. 


Mightybone 


Boned throughout with TTli^Kttjborie 


© 


- riited States by American l.ady Corset Co., Inc., 1921 
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Professional dressmakers 
who were sure they could lay 
out a Butterick Pattern on 
the limited yardage called for 
(without using the Deltor), 
learned, after hours of work, 
that they were still “short’ 
material. And yet, in a jiffy, 
by following the Deltor, the 
job was done on the specified 
yardage. 

Try this experiment in your 
own home. Buy a Butterick 
Pattern with Deltor to-day. 
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3 TMsssaqo 

THAT MEANS MONEY SAVED 
THAT MEANS TIME SAVED 
THAT MEANS PARIS ITSELF ' 

for the professional dressmaker 


T O the woman who has been a professional dress¬ 
maker for years, to the woman who knows, and 
knows she knows, every secret, trick and knack 
of dressmaking, this message on the Deltor is directed. 

In the envelope with each new Butterick Pattern is 
enclosed this marvelous Deltor, this aid to dressmaking 
—no, Madam, not an elementary lesson in dressmak¬ 
ing prepared for an amateur, but a specially prepared 
working plan , specially studied and worked out for the indi¬ 
vidual garment you are about to make. 

And the very first thing this Deltor does, is to show 
you how to cut each garment out of less material than 
any pattern ever called for before—a savi ng ranging from 
yf to 1 % yard of material, Which means from 50c to $10 
saved on every gown, suit or wrap! This is a service your 
customers will appreciate. 

This saving is made possible by the professional lay¬ 
out chart individually worked out for each pattern, 
in each size and in every suitable 
width of fabric. 

Experience, you say, has taught 
you how to lay out your pattern 
on the least amount of material. 

Undoubtedly it has, but has it 
taught you to lay out a pattern 
on the cloth in a jiffy?—to pin 
the tissues just as quickly as your 
fingers can fly — without shift¬ 
ing, without rearranging, without 
studying your pattern at all? 

Would you just lay and cut 
into a beautiful brocaded robe 
after but a few minutes of arrang¬ 
ing the pattern on the cloth? Of 
course you wouldn’t. An hour, 
an hour and a half, two hours if 


FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS 
FOR PROFIT 

Demand The Deltor 
and use it! 


A professional dressmaker will find the 
Deltor, now enclosed with each new 
Butterick Pattern, an aid to a bigger in¬ 
come, because it saves money on the 
clothes she makes, reduces the time it 
takes to make them, imparts the secrets 
of Parisian fit and finish to every gown! 
—And affords more time to make more 
gowns! 


need be, to lay out the pattern on fabric as expensive 
as that would seem reasonable. Yet, the Deltor makes 
it possible for you to do it in but a matter of minutes, 
and you can not make a mistake. That time saved means 
money made for you! 

Just follow the layout, the picture guide; pick out 
the layout for the width of material you are using 
and follow it. Or, better still, why take your time at all 
to lay out a pattern, regardless of how expensive the 
material might be? A helper who can follow simple 
pictures can easily lay out a Butterick Pattern the Deltor 
way! Give your time to making, to draping, to fitting, 
to finish. 

And in these steps too, the Deltor performs for the 
dressmaker. A simple picture guicie shows you how to 
put the garment together. Your talent as a dressmaker 
is aided and guided, as though the originator of the 
style came over from Paris to confer with you, to blend 

his experience with yours, so that 
almost unknowingly, you get that 
elusive line, the drape, set and fit, 
that distinguish the professional¬ 
ly made garment. 

Nomatter how experiencedyou 
are, isn’t there, now and then, a 
problem of finish, a problem up¬ 
on which the individuality of the 
garment depends? Every time the 
Deltor holds the answer for you, not 
alone by way of suggestion, but 
rather by interpreting the origi¬ 
nal ideal of the creator. 

The Deltor is as much an aid 
to the professional dressmaker as 
it is to the woman who sews her 
own clothes. 


BUTTERICK • Style Leaders of the World 
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Needed Almost Daily 

and Ever-Ready 


Tirro, the new and remarkable 
mender, makes a friend of each 
person who tries it. For it has 
countless uses and it is ever ready 
to save money and time. No need 
to throw things away—Tirro re¬ 
claims them. 

Tirro is a super-strong tape. It 
is water-proofed. It sticks to 
anything —glass, wood, metal, china 
—and stays stuck. 


In fact, Tirro becomes a part of 
the thing mended. It can be used 
for a permanent mend, or it can 
be used temporarily. It stops 
leaks. It binds split or weak 
handles. It mends torn things. 

Tirro, once you use it, suggests 
its own many interesting uses. 
Hardly a day goes by but that 
you need it. 



For Sale at All Druggists 

We picture here some of the multitudinous uses. Tirro is for tiny jobs 
as well as big It can be cut to suit. Or in wrapping, it can be ap¬ 
plied many ply to give added strength. Outdoors and indoors, wher¬ 
ever you go, whatever you do, Tirro helps in countless ways where 
nothing else would do. Troubles are made trifles by it. 


The Ideal Mending Tape 


Waterproofed 
Extra Strong 



Free Trial Strip 

Merely send us your name and address and 
we’ll gladly mail you a strip of Tirro as a 
sample, together with our Boole of a Thou¬ 
sand Uses. Once you try it you’ll buy it from 
your druggist. Tirro comes in two sizes. 
Prices in the United States: % inch wide,30c; 
iy$ inches wide, 50c. 

BAUER & BLACK 

Chicago New York Toronto 

Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and 
Allied Products 


1 TRIAL STRIP FREE 1 

i-[ 

| BAUER & BLACK 

2500 Dearborn St., Chicago 

. Mail me a strip of Tirro—also book. 


: —-. ! 

I . n 
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THE MAN 


inued from page 44 

AT RED BARNS 


She laughed. “Look!” she said. 

lie turned. By a gradual slope the empty 
highway extended straight down, beyond 
the black bulk of the hospital, to the city. 
They could see it shining in a blur of its many 
lights through the dampness. Compact and 
centered and quiet, it bore a curious sense of 
individuality or personality. In her long, 
dark cloak, her face pale in the blackness of 
the air, she was like some priestess of to¬ 
morrow. 

As he walked to his hotel, his exaltation 
of heart remained and grew upon him, but 
with it he felt a definite discomfort. He felt 
that he had shown up badly, that she was 
thinking ill of him, that she had found him 
lacking, that she was disappointed and critical. 

Sitting alone by the fire in his study that 
night, ITazen said to himself for the first time 
that he might not be doing well by Mary to 
leave her to Mrs. Blackbury, Mrs. Hickey 
and Mrs. Starr. He found himself smiling 
to recall Elva’s words to him between the 
two white pines at her uncle’s gate when she 
had waylaid him on that first evening: 
“Don’t be bothered thinking I’m going to 
fall in love with you; I’m not that sort!” 

CANE morning when Hazen and Mary were 
^ breakfasting Mrs. Hickey brought in a 
note from Elva. A family living back in the 
hills was in great want. She was taking a 
hamper there in an hour, driving in a cutter. 
Would not he and Mary go too? 

The three set off in the chill freshness of 
the day. It was a morning of curious, thick 
grayness, with uneven clouds. 

“You drive,” Elva commanded, “so that I 
can have my hands in my muff. It’s twelve 
miles that we have to go,” she added. 
“Would you have gone if you had known it 
was that far? I was afraid you wouldn’t, 
and so I didn’t tell you.” 

Hazen wondered about the wisdom of this 
drive for Mary, but he only said: “I’ve 
nothing important to-day myself.” 

As he looked down at her, with her arm 
curved about Mary, and met the lifted, level 
look, he knew that it was she who had helped 
him—she, whose understanding pierced 
every sham, and who could yet take her 
place quietly in the work of the church and 
do the thing which lay nearest her hand. 

“I think that you have helped me to see 
that things come slowly—that one musn’t be 
too much in a hurry, or one spoils every¬ 
thing.” 

She flushed, but into her eyes leaped a look 
which he could not fathom. It was not plea¬ 
sure, not gratification, certainly not under¬ 
standing, nor was it anything L more tender. 
The look was rather like fear. 

They drove on in silence, listening to Alary’s 
chatter. It was intensely pleasant: the white 
fields, the expressionless sky laced together 
by blue hills and borders of stiff trees. 

“I ought to have more of this sort of 
thing,” Hazen said abruptly. “Ever)' man 
ought to have it.” 

“The pony and I are at your service, you 
know,” she said, “or you may take the cut¬ 
ter for your own horse whenever you like.” 

“Mary will!” said Alary emphatically. 

In their laughter the child joined happily. 
Tt was a drive of merriment, of silences, of 
comfortable comradeship. 

It was toward noon when they reached 
the farmhouse where the needy family was 
housed. This was a new Elva whom Hazen 
now saw at work. There was a good fire on 
the hearth, and she set the kettle to boil, 
and with it a pot of soup. She had a clean 
table-cloth, she found dishes, served the food 
which she had brought. They left the family 
fed, smiling and with a scanty store for a few 
days’ needs, with the promise to come again. 
A fine snow was driving in from the east, and 
they set off in a storm of whirling flakes. 

“We ought to have watched for this,” 
Elva said. “It fills in quickly in these cuts 
in the hills.” 

About five miles from the town the road 
wound through a patch of scrub-oak, and 


here, where they were somewhat shell re< 
they drew rein to adjust the robes ai i 
take stock of Mary, burrowed beneath, SI 
was rosy and laughing, and Elva’s fact - 
like a flame, fanned by those mad airs. 
“What do you think of it?” he asked 
“I think it’s good fun,” she cried. 

“I remember a comfortable-looking i u 
not far from this patch of timber. 1 >r 
you think that I should leave you and i a: 
there for the night and keep on alone?” 

“If you think that is wise for Mary, 1 
said, “I’ll stay with her, of course.” 


“ATARY is as safe as a queen—safer 
Hazen said. “But you? Would yc 
really rather go on with me?” 

She laughed softly and said nothing- 
this were too absurd to consider. 

As they started on through the re 
Hazen said: “Do you know, I’m havin tl 
best time I’ve had since I came.” 

He did not catch what she said—and 
they were out of the grove and facing tl 
blast again. The rush of the wind made a 
impracticable and they sat in silence. W in 
the early twilight closed down, he lij n 
the lantern. 

Those last four miles the horse took t 
walk. The darkness was a wall and the io 
was a curtain. But within, in the silent' 
Hazen felt a vast, sleepy content. Lit v, 
not so bad. What a man must do, it set le 
was to relax, to take things as they < m 
He had been rather a fool to rage abou: s 
Here was a good little town, as towns wen 
and good work—slow but sure. After a! 
the point was to get the leaven inside tl 
church, not to pull it out and cast it awa 
and leave the lump, so to speak, to shift ti 
itself. Here, meanwhile, he had a “living 
a comfortable home, Alary; and here to< w, 
this woman, who— His mind dwelt oi tl 
woman. 

With a thrill he realized that their dmit 
absence would be noted and speculated i pu 
Somebody w r ould be sure to have seen t he 
go. Well, what did it matter? They wou 
all know soon enough. He thought age in 
her brusk warning that night of their fir 
meeting, and dismissed it with somethin, li 
tenderness. She had done that to mal - 
easy for him, but surely now— He thong 
about that possibility, the congratuh >t 
the disgust of Cyrus Harkness. 

When at last the lights of the town gl v 
dully through the white curtain, and hi 
an arc lamp gleamed out above them, th 
burst into laughter. They were coate li 
snow-men—save Alary, whose little t 
with its red cap lay in Elva’s lap. As a n« 
ter of course he turned into the manse driv 
way, and when she protested that she mu 
go on, he merely shouted at her perei ipt 
rily:“Goin! I’ll stable your-horse, ami .ft 
ward I’ll hitch up and take you home. 


W7HEN at last Hazen came into the 1 r 
** Alary, in her bathrobe, was lau; 
from the hearth, and Elva was warm 
side. Airs. Hickey was making an omel ai 
the house was redolent of toast and i'oSj 
“I like my party,” Hazen announced 
“Better than you liked mine, I’m a: 
she said. 

“No!” he cried. “I liked to-day fro:' fii 
to last. I’ve run away from everythi: 
spite of the storm, it’s been a day of d' 
lotus-eating.” 

Then he saw her with her setting, th 
ground of lamp, of books, of hearth 
table spread before the fire—with 
her feet. It would be so that they 
often take their supper on Winter e\ 

And friends would drop in to talk 
the work— Abruptly he visualized 
friends and seemed to catch their tab. 1 
talk, say, of Mr. and Airs. Harknes -■ 
and Airs. Gooding, and Air. and Airs. 

As if his thought had materialized 
came a stamping upon the veranda 
peal at the bell. 

Concluded in the November Deli 
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Completes the 
Home Circle 


MOP 

POLISH 


MOP POLISH 

'Joes Twice as Far—! 


Dsjst mops Ll 
CUA t M0 e 0USHEs 

«UTO MO B,t?2 RS 


J UST try this wonderful new addition 
to the LIQUID VENEER family 
and be convinced. Not only will it re¬ 
new any dusting and polishing mop as 
it has never been renewed before and 
go twice as far , but it will likewise 
clean and polish in a wonderful manner, 
your piano, furniture, woodwork, hard¬ 
wood floors and automobiles, by simply 
applying with a cloth. Prices 30c, 60c, 

$1.25, $2.00 and $3.50. But that’s not all. 
Necessary in every home and already 

acknowledged a peer among mops, the 


is truly “The Champion Mop of the 
World.” The swab comes off with 
a pull for every washing, mak¬ 
ing this usually irksome task as 
simple as washing a towel. The 


mop is the only mop in the world with a full yarn center. Ask your 
dealer to show you one along with any dusting or polishing mop 
made, barring none, and you will see at once, its wonderful superi¬ 
ority. Or write us for absolute proof. It’s simply overwhelming! 
Made in four sizes. 50c (hand mop), $1.25, $1.50 and $2.00, 


For twenty years the master of them all. Used all over the world alike 
in modest homes, aristocratic mansions and Royal palaces everywhere. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 

Buffalo, N. Y. Bridgeburg, Can. 

London, Eng. 


makes old 


TtaNCS NEW 
woodwohS 
*ianos 

fURHitUBE 
—AglpfcOB ll.ES 
JW 1 -' , 


'mnmm 


Buffalo Specialty Co. 

67 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Please send me full particulars telling how I may obtain a 
Liquid Veneer Mop absolutely FREE. 

Name . 


in Cincinnati, Q. C. Burroughs, Architect, Cincinnati, Courtesy of Creo-Dipt Stained Shingle Co 

No. Tonauanda, N. Y. 
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Greet Them 

With these extra-flavory oats 


Serve the oat dish at its best. 

This is the supreme food—almost the ideal food. As a body¬ 
builder, as a vim-food it holds a premier place. 

Give it that fragrance and flavor which Nature confers on 
fine oats. 

Make it with Quaker Oats always. 

This brand is flaked from queen grains only—just the rich, 
plump, flavory oats. 

All the small grains are discarded — the puny, unripe and 
insipid. 

Thus millions of oat lovers, all the world over, have been 
won to this luscious flavor. 

Countless people send overseas to get it. 

You have only to specify Quaker Oats to get it at any store. 

For the family’s sake, don’t forget. 



We get but ten pounds from a bushel 



62 dishes for 30 cents 

The large package of Quaker Oats will serve 
62 liberal dishes. The cost is but 30 cents. It 
contains 6,221 calories of nutriment, of which 
one-sixth is protein. It supplies 16 needed ele¬ 
ments. This is the cream of the oats—the choic¬ 
est part of the greatest food that grows. 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable cover 



Concluded from page 3 2 

CHARTING THE GROWTH 
OF YOUR CHILD 


weight of children is during the first year. 
During the first six years the weight-height 
index generally doubles. Weight-height fig¬ 
ures are uniformly higher for boys than for 
girls. The percentage of gain is higher for 
boys than for girls at each age after birth. 
The weight-height averages, the most in¬ 
structive, as has been said, for children up to 
the age of six years, are shown to be compara¬ 
tively little affected by the ordinary illnesses 
incident to childhood. In the later period, 
however, disease and physical defects seem 
more harmful to growth. 

Among girls, the taller the subject the 
earlier is physical maturity to be expected. 
In a girl tall, healthy and well nourished, this 
physical stage may be reached as early as 
eleven years without abnormality. In a girl 
tall but underweight it will not occur so 
early, while in a short and light girl it may not 
occur before sixteen. 

Of course weight, height and lung capacity 
are not the only means of estimating physical 
growth during the early years and the first 
period of adolescence which is, roughly speak¬ 
ing, between eleven and sixteen for boys and 
between ten and sixteen for girls. X-Ray 
pictures of the bones of the wrists are valuable 
indications of the rate of physical growth: it 
is likely that within a few years X-Ray ma¬ 
chines will be part of the equipment of all 
well-conducted schools. Other indications 
of growth are the changing color of eyes, the 
disappearance of first teeth and the appear¬ 
ance of the second and functional changes in 
sex organs. If the growth in stature has been 
relatively uniform during the pre-adolescent 
period, this uniformity will continue through¬ 
out adolescence. When growth has been re¬ 
tarded before adolescence, there may be a 
rapid increase in growth during adolescence, 
as a sort of compensation. 

Now, all the figures on the tested score- 
cards—the scientific “Babies Books”—have 
practical bearings. For example, it is not with 
their chronological contemporaries that chil¬ 
dren wish to play, but with children of their 
own age in size. The well-matured Theodora 
of our opening paragraphs took her recreation 
with grown-up girls and in grown-up pursuits 
■—dancing-classes, reading-clubs, needlework; 
Dotty found her play level with the smaller 
children. Play and physical training ought, 
it is apparent, to be arranged on the ground 
of physiological rather than chronological age, 
giving boys and girls of the same physiological 
age similar types of games and exercise. 

The great importance of understanding the 
distinction between physical age and age-in¬ 
years when children come to the school period 
is plain. It will be fully treated in later 
articles. 

School authorities and child-labor leg¬ 
islators of the future will consider, must con¬ 
sider, the physical growth and strength of 
the individual child as well as the length of 
time he has been upon the planet before as¬ 
signing him to new fields of labor either in 
school or out. 

Such a station as the one in Iowa shows 
how it may all be done. First, with endless 
patience, collect the data. By countless 
tables and cross tables find out the meaning 
of the data. And then, say to the commu¬ 
nity, without sentimentality, without anger 
or warm-heartedness or recourse to anything 
but plain facts: “This course makes for the 
waste of the community’s greatest asset, its 
child life; that course makes for its develop¬ 
ment. Are you going to squander your 
wealth or save it?” 

We have asked Dr. Baldwin to prepare 
for Delineator mothers a u Baby 
Book ”—outlining his method of scien¬ 
tifically recording a child’s physical 
and mental development—■important 
data that can be used to contribute to 
their greater happiness and health. 
Fuller details will be announced in a 
later issue .— The Editor. 



jeiie’s 
Comfort Letters 



M'cnrusn 


nsrirttn 

KORd- 

KONIA 

SOOTHIfKS 

n«htm«s 
POWM* 
*Vh< »«*»•*«* 


BORRT'cD 

tolcum POWDER 

''"A ? r. 

m,.. - ^ r *7 r « n . 


Thousands of Mothers 
have thanked me 

My Baby Book has really met with a 
perfectly wonderful reception. It seems 
as though most of my time for weeks has 
been spent in reading and answering 
thousands of delightful letters from 
mothers thanking me for the help which 
the Book has been to them. 


And most of these letters make special 
mention of Kora-Konia which my Baby 
Book advises for all kinds of skin irrita¬ 
tion such as prickly heat, diaper rash and 
teething rash. 

Kora-Konia is one of the more recent 
products of the Mennen laboratories, but 
personally I think it’s the finest thing 
they make. I am using it constantly in 
my clinical work and it just makes my 
heart glow the almost miraculous way it 
relieves the little tots, restoring inflamed 
creases of chubby flesh to a healthy pink, 
and driving away the angry rashes which 
must torture a baby so. 

Kora-Konia is a wonderful healing 
powder having the peculiar virtue of 
clinging to the skin for hours, forming a 
velvety film which protects the skin while 
it heals it. It is antiseptic and should be 
used on little cuts and bruises. 


Of course, Kora-Konia doesn’t take 
the place of Mennen Borated Talcum 
which is as necessary as safety pins, but 
I do wish that every mother in this 
country would get a box of Kora-Konia 
at once and learn what a beneficent prep¬ 
aration it is. Druggists sell Kora-Koni 
for 35c. 

Lovingly, 


Belle. 


A Complete Text Book 
on Baby Culture 

Written from a mother’s viewpoint by a woman 
with years of experience in bringing: up babies, 
Aunt Belle’s Baby Book covers everything from 
preparation for motherhood through those eric 
cal first months to the child’s second year. 

Beautifully printed and bound and fully indexed 
it is the kind of book that would ordinarily sell 
for at least a dollar. We are mailing it to motbets 
for 25 cents. Mailed in a plain wrapper. 


Th^ ^ompdnv 

n.J. U-Xfl. 


THE MENNEN COMPANY, 
LIMITED 
Montreal, Quebec 
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You are welcome 
to 20 tests 

The 10-Day Tube we offer will 
supply you 20 tests. Twenty 
times it will bring to you all 
these desired effects. The book 
we send will tell the reasons for 
them. Then you will realize 
what this method means to you 
and yours. 

Send the coupon for it. 


Nothing So Pretty 

as beautiful teeth—Keep the film-coats off 


Pepsodent is used. And that alone, it is believed, 
means a new dental era. 


Pepsodent does in these ways what nothing 
else has done. Old-time tooth pastes, based on 
soap and chalk, had just opposite effects. Com¬ 
pare results with the old results, and you will 
quickly realize what this new way means. 


Millions of women have in late years learned 
the way to whiter teeth. If you don’t know it, 
we urge you to try it. Send for a ten-day test. 

When you see teeth that glisten —teeth you 
envy—this method is probably used. It combats 
the dingy film-coats as nothing else has done. It 
keeps teeth cleaner, safer than before. 

You also care for such things. Then make 
this test and see what quickly happens. 

Why teeth grow dingy 

Your teeth are coated with a viscous film. You 
can feel it with your tongue. It clings to teeth, 
despite your brushing, gets between the teeth 
and stays. 

That film absorbs stains, so the teeth seem dis¬ 
colored. Often it forms the basis of a fixed and 
cloudy coat. The ordinary tooth paste does not 
effectively combat it. So countless teeth brushed 
daily have their luster dimmed by film. 

Cause of tooth decay 

That film does other damage. It is now re¬ 
garded as the cause of most tooth troubles. Un¬ 
der old methods of brushing, those troubles have 
been constantly increasing. Very few people 
escape them. 

Film is the basis of tartar. It holds food sub¬ 
stance which ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tar¬ 
tar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. Also of 
other serious troubles, local and internal. 


Dental science long has realized that something 
must be done. So diligent research has been 
made for effective film combatants. 

Now ways to combat it 

Two efficient methods have been found. Able 
authorities have proved them by many careful 
tests. Now leading dentists everywhere advise 
their daily use. 

The methods are combined in a scientific tooth 
paste, made to meet modern requirements. And 
millions of people have come to employ it, largely 
through dental advice. 

The name of this tooth paste is Pepsodent. A 
10-Day Tube is being sent to everyone who asks. 
So all who will may quickly know what this new 
method does. 

What science requires 

Modern dental science also requires other aids 
to Nature. The average diet, rich in starch, defi¬ 
cient in fruit acids, makes them necessary. 

I Pepsodent meets these requirements. It multi¬ 
plies the salivary flow. That is Nature’s great 
tooth-protecting agent. 

It multiplies the starch digestant in the saliva. 
That is there to digest starch deposits which may 
otherwise cling and form acid. It multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva. That is to neutralize the 
acids which cause tooth decay. 

These natural forces are increased each time 



Children, above all 


Children need Pepsodent even more than 
adults. Their teeth are easily affected by the film 
and starch attacks. Few children avoid tooth 
troubles. Dentists advise that Pepsodent be used 
from the time the first tooth appears. 

Men who smoke find that film-coats deeply 
stain. The use of Pepsodent therefore brings 
them most conspicuous results. 

The woman in the home should prove these 
things for all. The 10-Day Tube will do it. The 
book we send explains the meaning of each new 
result. 

Send this coupon and see how quickly the bene¬ 
fits appear. Then you will know how your fam¬ 
ily can better save their teeth. 

Cut out the coupon now. 



7 he New-Day Dentifrice 

The scientific film combatant, which meets in five ways mod- 
en ' dental requirements. Approved by authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. All druggists sup¬ 
ply the large tubes. 


Watch the effects 

Send this coupon for a 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean 
the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the vis¬ 
cous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats dis¬ 
appear. Watch the other three 
effects. This test will be a 
revelation to you. 


10-Day Tube Free 

THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 

Dept. 12, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube lo a family. 
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T HE WOMAN who is on her 
feet knows the foot annoy¬ 
ance that comes late in the 
afternoon and evening from wearing 
regular shoes. She knows what it is 
to “suffer with well feet.” This an¬ 
noyance is often shown on her face 
by “foot frowns,” as one woman 
wrote us. 


Unless this trade mark appears it is 
not a genuine ARCH PRESERVER 
SHOE. The exclusive arch construc¬ 
tion offers firm support for the foot 
during the entire life of the shoe and 
gives the shoe longer life. 



Yet when she wears ARCH 
PRESERVER SHOES she can be 
on her feet as long as she wishes 
and not experience a single bit of 
discomfort. This is because the 
ARCH PRESERVER SHOP: is 
built according to Nature’s plans 
—affording a perfect support un¬ 
derneath the entire foot. The arch 
is not allowed to weaken or to 
droop. Sandals, or moccasins with¬ 
out heels can not give greater com¬ 
fort than the ARCH PRESERVER 
SHOE. 

And the ARCH PRESERVER 
SHOP, affords the style you wish. 

It is a stylish shoe that affords foot 
health. If your feet already have 
become weakened you’ll find the 
relief by wearing ARCH PRE- 
SERVER SHOES. 

Please write for booklet No. 22, 
“Why Suffer with Well Feet?” and 
the name of our nearest dealer • 
through whom the shoes are sold. 

Women’s and M is sc s' ARCH PRESERVER 
SHOES and Low Cuts in a wide variety of 
styles for all occasions, are made only by 

THE SELBY SHOE GO. 

Dept. 12 PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 

Makers of Women's Fine Shoes 
for More than Forty Years! 



Tn Hack or 
brown hid 


/ n black kid 
combination last 



/n black or 
brown kid 


In tan kid, tan cal/ 
or black kid 


HUE ARCH PRESERVER SHOE 



Con tin ued from page 7 

MARIE of ROUMANIA 

Roumania, at Jassy. It is then that Marie 
of Roumania proved that she is also a great 
queen. 

She stifled the grief gnawing at her 
mother heart and showed a calm brow and 
a smiling face to her people to comfort and 
encourage them. 

Not for a single moment, while the war 
lasted, did she cease to believe in victory. 

May 7, 1918, is, nevertheless, a day when 
it would seem that Roumania had every 
cause to despair. Brought to bay, van¬ 
quished, strangled, the knife at her throat, 
she was forced to sign the terrible treaty of 
Bucharest which handed her over into Ger¬ 
many’s hands bound hand and foot. 

It is said that on the day of the signing of 
the treaty one of the Roumanian delegates, 
M. Pierre Missir, an eminent lawyer of 
Bucharest, could not prevent the tears from 
welling to his eyes. Herr Kriege, the Ger¬ 
man delegate, who was tender-hearted, no¬ 
ticed it and, slapping him on the shoulder, 
said: 

“But what is the matter with vou, my dear 
sir?” 

“The matter,” replied M. Pierre Missir, 
“is that I am suffering cruelly to be forced to 
sign a treaty by which you reduce my poor 
country to slavery.” 

“No, no,” said the excellent Herr Kriege. 
“It is a most friendly peace. You will be¬ 
come aware of it in the near future.” 

“How is that?” 

“You will see it,” added Herr Kriege, 
“when you will have seen the treaty we have 
prepared for France and England. Then 
you will see what may indeed be termed a 
hard peace in the true sense of the word.” 
Finally Roumania signed. But the Queen 
of Roumania never signed. She obstinately 
refused all private audience to the German 
representatives, protesting thus publicly 
against their presence and their victory. 

Six months later Roumania was freed from 
the hateful yoke and the treaty of Bucharest 
was torn into shreds by the sword thrusts of 
Foch, Pershing and Haig in Flanders and in 
Lorraine. Ten months later Queen Marie of 
Roumania landed in triumph in Paris. 

T HAD gone to await the queen at Laroche, 

a small station situated at about two hours’ 
distance from Paris, on the Lyons railway 
line. At break of day, the royal train came 
puffing into the station and 1 was permitted 
to enter the saloon-car reserved to the queen. 
After waiting a while, I saw a door open and 
an officer announced very simply: 

“Here comes her majesty!” 

It was the queen. Who could have 
doubted it? She was magnificent. The day 
was still gray, but Queen Marie of Roumania 
brought light and radiance with her. Her 
golden hair shone effulgently in the shadow 
of the car and the flame of her imperious and 
yet soft gaze glowed like a sunbeam. She 
saw the flowers which I had had placed on a 
table of the saloon for her and exclaimed: 

“Flowers! Oh, what joy! Such lovely 
flowers! How long is it since my country has 
not seen such wonderful flowers any more!” 

I then spoke to her about her country, such 
as I had seen it, and such as she had described 
it in all her books, “The Four Seasons,” 
“The Dreamer of Dreams,” “The Wicked 
Queen,” “Minola.” 

“My country,” said the queen, “has been 
trampled upon by the Germans, but it never 
accepted them. It never ceased having 
faith in its deliverance. I was never afraid 
of those people 1 All the time they were there, 
I stood up like a flag of my country waving 
on high. I exhorted my people not to sub¬ 
mit. I was the one who encouraged 
them.” 

I also spoke to the queen of her other 
country, that Transylvania which, owing to 
its victory, had become Roumanian. The 
queen spoke with great tenderness in her 
voice this time and said: “Yes, Transylvania 
is a wonderful country. Everything that has 
ever been written about it is very colorless 
and far from the reality. But if you were to 
see the people, the poor people who have 
Concluded on page 54 




Before baby arrives you 
must take special thought for 
his most precious birthright— 
health! Your baby’s start in 
life, as well as your comfort 
and protection, may depend 
upon your selecting the right 
maternity corset. 

Choose a Ferris Maternity 
Corset—with it you get the 
comforting knowledge that it is 
scientifically correct -the result 
of over forty years’ experience; 
that it will give you the proper 
support and protection; that 
its lines are graceful and con¬ 
cealing. 

Send for illustrated catalog 

It gives information that will 
help you select the type of 
maternity corset that your fig¬ 
ure requires. 

Ask for the “Ferris” at 
leading stores—and look for 
the name “Ferris” on the 
garment. 

THE FERRIS BROS. CO. 

5 Union Square West, New York 
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j\[aternity Corsets 
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Most Precious 
Possession 
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New Discovery Takes Off Flesh 

Almost Whilehbu Wait 7 


pound a day the very first week without medicine, 
special foods, starving, baths or exercise. 

Results in 48 hours! 


• T last a simple secret has been 
L k discovered by the world’s greatest 
food specialist which enables you 
1 e t a pound a day off your weight with- 
it the slightest discomfort. In fact you 
ill enjoy your meals as never before. 

Thousands of men and women who 
ivc tried strenuous diets, special reduc- 
g baths, salts, medicine and violent ex¬ 
cising without results have found this 
scientific way a revelation. A pound 
• more a day from the very start can he 
mated on in most cases and with each 
)und you lose you will note a remarkable 
crease in energy and general health. 

jWomen so stout they could never 
ear light colors or attractive styles with- 
it being conspicuous, marvel at the 
dden change that has enabled them to 
ear the most vividly colored and 
ifiily-styled clothes. Men who used 
puff when they walked the least bit 
lickly — men who were rapidly he¬ 
lming inactive and sluggish—-unable 
enjoy outdoor exercise or pleasure, 
id their return to youthful 
lergy almost miraculous. 


ow the Secret Works 

The whole thing about this won- 
rfui ew way to reduce, which 
ikes losing flesh a pleasure instead 
a tusk, is a simple system of food 
mb,nation worked out by Eugene 
iris ri an. 

Some of us eat food that is im- 
idiately converted into muscle, 
ne and blood. Others eat food 
t immediately converted into 
dess fat. In this latter case, the 
ascies, bones and blood are robbed 
jus so much strength and nutri- 
In ' That why fat people 
ccumb first in case of illness. 

Eu 'tie Christian, the famous 
'od Specialist, while engaged in 
le C) f his extensive food experi- 
'm . discovered the perfect cure 
the disease of obesity” as he 
He found that merely by 
io\ mg certain little natural laws, 
°d converted into essential tis- 
; s xe bone and muscle, while 
- v 1 °ugh fat is stored up to pro- 
E -e necessary energy. Elated 
T : is discovery and what it would 
eai ‘ thousands of men and wo- 
• n - hristian has incorporated all 
' 1 a ‘‘tble information in the form 


Read What Others Say 

Lost 50 pounds 

“I am glad I tried your way of reducing 
weight. I lost 50 pounds, and feel so much 
better. I thought I had heart trouble, but I 
found it was just too much fat. I cannot thank 
you enough.” 

Mrs. -- Folweree, Montana. 

Takes off 20 pounds 

“Eugene Christian’s Course has done for me 
just what it said it would. I reduced twenty 
pounds. ... I will need to reduce some 
more, and with the directions of the course I 
can do that as fast or as slow as I desire. Many 
thanks for your interest and 'the course.' ” 

Mr. - Detroit, Mich. 

Now 40 pounds lighter 

“It is with great pleasure that I am able to 
assure you that the course on Weight Control 
proved absolutely satisfactory. 

“I lost 40 pounds. ...” 

Mrs. - Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Reduces 32 pounds 

Both my husband and myself were benefited 
by following the suggestions given in Weight 
Control. I lost thirty-two pounds. . . . We 
find our general health very much benefited.” 
Mrs. - Charleston, W. Va. 

Loses 16 pounds 

My experience in following your sugges¬ 
tions was wonderful. I lost sixteen pounds 
.... Your suggestions are the only way to 
reduce, and it is noticeable at the beginning.” 
Mrs. - Woonsocket, R. I. 

Weighs 39 pounds less 

Am thankful that my attention was called 
to your course on Weight Control. Since 
January 30th of this year I have reduced 39 
pounds. ... I have taken off five inches 
around my ‘silo,’ which helps some. 

When I first started reading Weight Control 
I weighed 267 pounds, and could hardly walk a 
block without resting. I now walk ten miles 
by section lines every morning, weather per¬ 
mitting, and do it easily.” 

Mr. Holton, Kansas. 

The above excerpts form only a few of 
hundreds of letters on fie. at our office, de- 
scribing amazing lueight reductions through 
IVeight Control, 

The names are withheld out of deference 
to our subscribers , but luill be furnished to 
any one , sending for the course on free 
trial , who requests them. 


of little easy-to-follow lessons under the name of 
“Weight Control, the Basis of Health,” which is 
offered on free trial. 

There are no fads in this course, no rubber cloth¬ 
ing, no self-denying diets, no medicines, no exercises 
—nothing but pure common-sense, practical help 
that will do just what we say-take off flesh “while 
you wait.” Eat all the delicious foods you like, ob¬ 
serving of course the one vital rule. Do whatever 
you please, give up all strenuous diets and self-denials 
—just follow the directions outlined in Christian’s 
wonderful course, and watch your super¬ 
fluous weight vanish. 

Nothing Like It Before 

You’ve never tried anything like this 
wonderful new method of Eugene Chris¬ 
tian’s before. It’s entirely dif¬ 
ferent. Instead of starving you, 
it shows you how to eat off 
weight— a pound of it a day! 

No trouble, no fuss, no self- 
denial. All so simple that 
you’ll be delighted — and 
amazed. 

Here’s what Christian’s 
course in Weight Control will 
do for you. First it will bring 
down your weight to normal, 

to what it should naturally be. 
Then it will make your flesh firm 
and solid. It will bring a new glow 
to your cheeks, a new sparkle to 
your eyes, a new spring to your step. 
It will give you charm, grace, attrac¬ 
tiveness. And all naturally, mind 
you! Nothing harmful. 

We want you to prove it yourself. 
We want you to see results, to see 
your own unnecessary flesh vanish. 
We want you to see why all diet¬ 
ing, medicines and exercising are 
a mistake—why this new discovery 
gets right down to the real reason 
for your stoutness, and removes it 
by natural methods. 


The shadow of 
her former self— 
result of the nezv 
discovery! 



No Money In Advance 

Just put your name and address 
on the coupon to the right. Don’t 
send any money. The coupon 
alone will bring Eugene Christian’s 
complete course to your door, where 
$1.97 (plus postage) paid to the 
postman will make it your property. 

As soon as the course arrives, 
weigh yourself. Then glance through 
the lessons carefully, and read all 
about the startling revelations re¬ 
garding weight, food and health. 
Now put the course to the test. Try 
the first lesson. Weigh yourself in 
a day or two again and notice the 
wonderful result. Still, you’ve 


taken no medicines, put yourself to no hardships, 
done nothing you would not ordinarily have done. 
It’s wonderful—and you’ll have to admit it yourself. 

Mail the coupon NOW. You be the sole judge. 
If you do not see a remarkable improvement in 5 
days, return the course to us and your money will 
be immediately refunded. But mail the coupon 
this very minute before you forget. Surely you 
cannot let so positive an opportunity to reduce to 
normal weight pass by unheeded. 

Remember, no money — just the coupon. As 
we shall receive an avalanche of orders for this 
remarkable course, it will be wise to send your 
order at once. Some will have to be disappointed. 
Don’t wait to lose weight, but mail the coupon 
NOW and profit immediately by Dr. Christian’s 
wonderful discovery. 

The course will be sent in a plain container. 

Corrective Eating Society, Inc. 

Dept. W-22510, 43 West 16th Street 
New York City 


Corrective Eating Society, Inc. 

Dept. W-22510, 43 West 16th St., New York City 

You may send me prepaid in plain container Eugene Christian's 
Course, “Weight Control, the Basis of Health,” in 12 lessons. 
I will pay the postman only $1.97 (plus postage) in full payment 
on arrival. If I am not satisfied with it I have the privilege of 
returning the course to you within 5 days after its receipt. It is, 
of course, understood that you are to refund my money if I return 
the course. 


Name 


Street 


. (Please write name and address plainly) 


City 


State 


Price outside L iuted States $2. IS. Cash with order 
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An easy way to improve 

the looks of your hair 


Your hair should be brushed twice 
a day, using a brush with very stiff, 
sparsely set bristles. 'This smoothes 
out all kinks and tangles. It exercises 
the hair, and distributes the natural 
oils of the scalp, which give your 
hair a radiant gloss and life.” 

Use a Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor 
Hair Brush regularly. Keep the scalp 
clean. Use your comb only for part- 
ingandarranging. Followthesesimple 
rules and you will improve the condition 


as well as the appearance of your hair. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor 
Hair Brush, with its long, stiff im¬ 
ported bristles tightly set into a special 
aluminum face, is just the brush you 
need. It never fails to please the 
woman who makes a study of making 
her hair most attractive. Made by the 
same people that make the famous 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. Always 
sold in the yellow box—at all drug, 
dry goods, and department stores. 


Send for interesting FREE Booklet, “Ideas about Hair Dressing ” 

Florence Manufacturing Co., Florence, Mass. 

Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 



Brutifieti 




Concluded from page 52 

MARIE of ROUMANIA 

struggled so, suffered so terribly for centuries 
to see their dream of a union with Roumania 
realized at last! That is what is so touching!” 

“I have been told,” said I, “that it was 
with tears of joy that most of them greeted 
their queen.” 

“Their queen, to be sure, but especially 
and so much more their friend and their sis¬ 
ter. To be nearer to them I wore the 
national costume, which is very becoming, 
even for a queen. How can I describe their 
joy? It needs but so little, you see, to make 
poor people happy, and so little to cause 
them to suffer. Ah! when shall we be able 
to work for peace organizations, and when 
will the nightmare of war have disappeared?” 

Then it was the queen’s turn to question 
me. She questioned me most particularly 
about America, from whence she knew I had 
recently returned; an America whom she had 
learned to know and to love through books 
by James and by Whitman. She interrupted 
me, saying: 

“Yes, I know, America is not only great by 
her continent, her power, her wealth, but by 
her heart. It is a land of great beauty and 
kindness. 1 sincerely hope that I shall not 
die without having told America myself how 
much 1 admire and love her.” 

Meanwhile, time was speeding onward and 
Paris approaching. One could already per¬ 
ceive the smoke of the capital on the horizon. 

“But here is Paris,” said the queen. 

“Yes, Majesty, Paris is awaiting the 
queen to welcome her.” 

“The queen, the queen. What am I, dear 
God, if not the first official of my country?'’ 
And it was with those words that I parted 
from her. 

In a few months, true to her oath, Queen 
Marie of Roumania will go over to America, 
“the land of great beauty and kindness.” 
And America, I feel assured, will give the re¬ 
ception the traveler deserves who is a queen 
of kindness and beauty. 



Continued from pa lie 9 

THE MAN WHO 
KEPT HIS FORM 


dyeing his hair. By dint of this and by slurring 
the eight of his age so that it sounded like for¬ 
ty odd, he was accepted, and, owing to his 
Transvaal experience, given a commission 
in Kitchener’s army. But he did not get out 
to France till early in 1916. He was consid¬ 
ered by his colonel the best officer in the regi¬ 
ment for training recruits, and his hair, of 
course, had soon gone gray again. They said 
he chafed terribly at being kept at home. 
In the Spring of 1916 he was mentioned in 
despatches, and that Summer was badly 
gassed on the Somme. 

I saw him several times in that hospital at 
Teignmouth, where he recovered slowly. 

One day 1 asked him pointblank whether 
one’s nerve was not bound to go in time. He 
looked a little surprised and said coldly: 

“Not if your heart’s in the right place.” 

That was it to a T. His heart was so 
deeply rooted in exactly the right place that 
nothing external could get at it. Whatever 
downed Ruding would have to blow up bodi¬ 
ly—there was no detaching his heart from 
the rest of him. And that’s what I mean by 
an inbred quality, the inner pluck that you 
can bet on. I don’t say it’s not to be found 
in private soldiers and “new” people, but not 
in quite the same—shall we say?—matter-of- 
course way. When those others have it, 
they’re proud of it, or conscious of it, or sim¬ 
ply primitively virile and thick-skinned; they 
Concluded on page 56 
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The ^Perfect 

Hair c ^emorer 

D e Miracle, the original 
sanitary liquid, is called the 
perfect hair remover because it 
devitalizes hair, which is the only com¬ 
mon-sense way to remove it. It acts im¬ 
mediately and with absolute certainty. 
De Miracle requires no mixing, it is 
ready for instant use. Therefore, 
cleanly, convenient and most simple 
to apply. It works equally well for 
removing hair from face, neck, arms, 
under-arms or limbs. 

FREE BOOK—with testimonials of 
eminent physicians, surgeons, derma 
tologists and medical journals, ex¬ 
plains how De Miracle devitalizes 
hair, mailed in plain sealed envelope 
on request. 

Only genuine De Miracle has a 
money-back guarantee in each pack¬ 
age. Three sizes: 6 oc, $i.oo, $2.00. 

At all toilet counters, or direct from us, in 
plain wrapper, on receipt of 63c, $1.04 or 
$2.08, which includes War tax. 

SeoTliraefc 

Dept. E-26, Park Ave. and 129th St. 
New York City 


< 


c 7/to . 

Foundation 
of good 
dressing is 

LiFalco 

Underwear for Women 


7\/TA D E by Spe- 
^ cialists in knit 
Underwear for Women. 

Daintily finished, form fitted and ski - 
fully tailored from finely woven fabric 
that gives warmth without bulk. 

Airways ask for 




Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Vests, Pants,Tights, Union Subs 
Little Falls Mfg. Co., Little Falls, New Vvk 



Send for (free) illustrated 200-page book. It tells I 
Stammering- and Stuttering can be quickly cur ^ 
the most Advanced Scientific Method in the w-v 
Those who are unable to attend our Resident S j| 

may obtain our Standard Course for T~IOttl6 IS llUj 
Your inquiry will be kept confidential. A 1 
THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 88 Adelaide St., Ueu 
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Superior 


earn 



AT A MODERATE PRICE 


Shis is one of the six reasons whylUarners fust froof 
is the most popular Corset in America 




MERE ARE SIX FEATURES that make complete corset satisfaction: — 

Perfect fit for every type of figure. Modish lines and styles. Superior wear¬ 
ing quality that holds the fit and style through months of wear. Day-in and 
day-out comfort. Easy flexibility. A price which does not strain your purse. 

These six features explain why more women wear Warner’s Rust-Proof 
Corsets than any other kind. 

Examine for yourself the quality of cloth in a Warner’s Rust-Proof Corset. 
Flex the double honing in your hand and note its strength and resilience. 
Observe the sturdy re-inforced stitching at all points of strain. These are the 
things that will make you say after you’ve worn your Warner’s Rust-Proof for 
six months: “It’s just as good as it was when I bought it!’’ 

Everv Warner’s Rust-Proof Corset is guaranteed* not to rust , break or tear. 
All you have to do is to wash it occasionally and it will always be as fresh as new. 

Price: $1.50, $2, $3 and up to $10. 



Jfjarher’s 

7j$ust-7*roo 

Corsets 


of 





Tnxjo Warner's Rust-Proof Cor¬ 
sets — one for dress and one for 

ordinary n.veai - nvill last you 

through the four seasons of the 
year. 


★ REMEMBER 
Warner’s Rust-Proof 
is the guaranteed corset 
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When you cut the cuticle—a mi¬ 
croscope would reveal it frayed 
and reveling , like a rope that 
has been hackedtcith a duli knife. 


Mary Nash posed for this pho- 
togi aphic study of her lovely 
hand. She says: “7 don't see 
how lever tolerated having my 
cuticle cut. Cut ex is so easy to u se, 
so qu ick, and makes my nails look 
so much better 


The wrong 

and the right way 
to manicure 

N O matter how careful you are, you simply cannot cut the cu¬ 
ticle without piercing through to the living skin. 

Over these tiny cuts nature quickly builds up a new covering that 
is tougher than the rest of the cuticle. This makes the nail rim more 
uneven than before. If you should examine it under the microscope 
you would see that it was frayed and raveling, like a rope that has 
been hacked with a dull knife. 

Yet when the cuticle grows up over the nails, dries, splits and 
makes hangnails, it must be removed somehow. The safe and easy 
method is to do it without cutting. With Cutex Cuticle Remover 
you can remove surplus cuticle quickly, harmlessly. 


Just how to remove the cuticle 

Dip the end of an orange stick wrapped in cotton into the bottle of 
Cutex Cuticle Remover and work around the nail base. Wash the 
hands; then when drying them, push the cuticle downwards. The 
ugly, dead cuticle will simply wipe oft. 

This has made manicuring so simple that any woman can now 
keep her own nails always looking lovely. 

Cutex Manicure Sets come in three sizes, at 6oc, $1.50 and S3.00. 
Or each of the Cutex products comes separately at 35c. At all drug 
and department stores in the United States and Canada and at all 
chemist shops in England. 


Marvelous new Liquid Polish added to 
Introductory Set! Set now only 15c 

A sample of the marvelous new polish, that gives an instantaneous 
shine—lasting and brilliant—without buffing, has been added to the 
Introductory Set, which also contains samples of Cutex Cuticle Re¬ 
mover, Cutex Nail White and Cutex Powder Polish—enough of 
everything for six complete manicures—with orange stick and emery 
board. Send for it today—now only i 5 cents — less, actually, than 
you’ve been able to get it for before. Address 
Northam Warren, 114 West 1 7th Street,NewYork 
City, or, if you live in Canada , Dept. 1210, 200 
Mountain Street, Montreal. 

MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 15 CENTS TODAY 

Northam Warren 
Dept. 1210, 114 West 17th Street, 

New York City. 


Name- 

Street- 


City and State. 



_ J 
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THE MAN WHO 
KEPT HIS FORM 


don’t—like such as Ruding—regard not hav¬ 
ing it as impossible, a sort of disgrace. If 
scientists could examine the nerves of men 
like him, would they discern a faint differ¬ 
ence in their color or texture — the result of 
generations of nourishment above the aver¬ 
age and of a traditional philosophy which has 
held fear to be the cardinal offense? I 
wonder. 

He went out again in 1917, and was out 
for the rest of the war. He did nothing very 
startling or brilliant; but, as at school, he 
was always on the ball, finishing as hard as 
when he started. At the armistice he was a 
lieutenant-colonel, and a major when he was 
gazetted out, at the age of fifty-three, with 
the various weaknesses which gas and a pro¬ 
longed strain leave in a man of that age, but 
no pensionable disability. He went back to 
Vancouver to a valueless property. He was 
not in sufficient health to sit down for another 
long struggle to pull it round, as after the 
Boer war, so he sold it for a song and came 
home again, full of confidence that, with his 
record, he would get a job. 


FANE night last January I had occasion to 
take a cab from a restaurant in Soho to 
my club in Pall VIall. It was wet, and I got’in 
hastily. I was sitting there comatose from i 
my good dinner when I had a queer feeling 
that I knew the back of the driver. Suddenly 
with a sort of horror the thought flashed: 
Miles Ruding! 

When I got out and we looked each other 
in the face, he smiled and my lips quivered. 
“Old chap,” I said, “draw your cab up on 
that stand and get in with me.” 

When we were sitting together in his cab we 
lighted cigarets, and didn’t speak for quite 
a minute, till I burst out: 

“Look here! What does this mean?” 

“Bread and butter.” 

“Good God! And this is what the coun- 


“Bartlet,” he said, through curiously set 
lips, with a little fixed smile about the cor¬ 
ners, “cut out all that about the country. I 
prefer this to any more cadging for a job; 
that’s all.” 

Silent from shame, I broke out at last: 
“It’s the limit! What about the government 
schemes, and Haig’s Fund?” 

“I’ve tried the first. No go! they’re all for 
younger men. My name’s not down for the 
other.” 

“Why in God’s name not?” 

“Damn it all!” he said. “Would yours be?” 

“My dear chap!” was all I could find to 
say. 

“This isn’t a bad life in good weather,” he 
went on with that queer smile. “I haven’t 
much of a chest now.” 

“Do you mean to say you contemplate 
going on with this?” 

“Till something turns up; but I’m no good 
at asking for things, Bartlet; I simply can’t 
do it.” 

“What about your people?” 

“Dead or broke.” 

“Come and stay with me till your ship 
comes home.” 

He squeezed my arm and shook his head. 
Ruding would have taken help or support 
from his kinsfolk — would have inherited 
without a qualm from a second cousin that 
he’d never seen; but from the rest of the 
world it would be charity. He could not bring 
himself to the level of the almstaker, for 
that’s what it was, you know, when all’s said 
and done. He preferred driving a cab — 
would have preferred to sweep a crossing 1 
You can say what you like about his limita¬ 
tions, but Miles Ruding was bred to keep his 
form. 

I nearly shook his hand off when I left him, 
and I could see that he disliked that excessive 
display of feeling. I looked round from my 
club doorway. He had resumed his driver’s 
seat, and through the rain I saw him with the 
cigaret between his lips and the lamplight 
shining on his lean profile. Very still he sat— 
symbol of that lost cause, gentility. 





Sensitive, Bleeding Gums 

are symptoms of pyorrhea which, if un¬ 
checked, lead to the loosening and the loss 
of teeth. 

Pyorrhocide Powder should be used, ll 
is the one dentifrice that dental clinics, de¬ 
voted exclusively to pyorrhea research and 
oral prophylaxis, have demonstrated to be 
most effective in pyorrhea treatment and 
prevention. 

Dentists everywhere prescribe it as an aid 
in repairing soft, bleeding, spongy, receding 
gums, and to clean and polish the teeth. 

Use Pyorrhocide Powder for firm, 
healthy gums, and clean, white teeth. 

Pyorrhocide Powder is economical be¬ 
cause a dollar package contains six 
months’ supply. 
Sold by leading 
druggists 
and denta! 
supply 
houses. 


FREE SAMPLE 

Write for free 
sample and 
our booklet cn 
Pre Den i ion 
and Treat 
S meat ofPyot- 

ihea. 

The Dentinol 4 
Pyorrhocide 
Co., Inc. 

Sole DietTibutors 

Dept. F 

1480 Broadwa 
New York 


SOLD BY 
DRUGGISTS 
EVERYWHERE 


WHITENS AND BEAUTIFIES A DARK OR 
TANNED SKIN INSTANTLY! 

RED or dark, oily skin is always 
embarrassing—and so unnecessary. 

DERMA VIVA is perfectly harmless and will 
give your face, neck and arms that soft, white 
loveliness you so much desire regardless 
your age or condition of your skin. Resu.ts 
guaranteed. 

Sold at all toilet counters or sent prepaid u; 1 n 
receipt of 52c if your dealer will not supply I 

Accept no substitutes! 

DERMA VIVA CO. 

819 Transportation Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


Complete Conser- atorj 
Course by Mail 


Wonderful home study 
lessons under great Arne,'-a 

European teachers, hr . 

derewski. Master teachers guide and coach you. a 

Lrvel of simplicity and completeness. - , ere stJ 

ny Instrument 

usic, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo or Ketrc q^| 

<1 we will send FREE CATALOG. SE>D for « 
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ow I Made $500.00 in 
Four Months at Home 

y4 personal experience 

By MRS. IDA FERGUSON 
2781 Pratt Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


YEAR AGO, I found myself fac¬ 
ing a serious problem. With three 
. children and a large house to 
|ke care of, the increasing cost of liv- 
was making greater demands on our 
come and I simply could not dress 
yself and my family as well as I 
finted to. Today we have an abun- 
Ince of pretty, attractive clothes at a 
jving of half what they would cost in 
stores, and besides I have made more 
an >500 in the last four months. This 
Iperience has been such a delight to 
that I am going to tell the story 
Ith <he thought that other women in 
Tnilu 1 circumstances may profit by it. 

II had always done a little sewing, 
king some clothing for my own fam¬ 
ilial now and then a dress for some 
my friends. But I was never sure 
r work was correct and there were 
lallv alterations to make, so I was half 
aid to undertake every new garment, 
lad wanted to attend a school of dress- 
iking, but could not afford either the 
le or the money. 

Then one day, while looking through 
fashion magazine, I read the story of 
Woman’s Institute and the new plan 
had developed for teaching any woman 

I girl right in her own home, no mat- 
where she might live, how to make 
lish, becoming clothes for herself 
1 others. That was surely a wonder- 
day for me Something about that 
ry made me realize that this was my 
lortunity. So I wrote for more infor- 
tion and on October 28th became a 
inker of the Institute and took up the 
dy of dressmaking. 

fou can imagine with what keen de- 
it 1 waited for my first lessons and 
;v 1 did enjoy working on them be- 
use everything was explained so 
My m words and pictures. I finished 
krai lessons and also wrote several 
lers to Mrs. Picken, Director of In¬ 
action of the Woman’s Institute. 

took such a personal interest and 
t me such beautiful, helpful answers 
t J found myself gaining confidence 
| my own sew- 
for I was 
ttstantly ap- 
[ing my les- 
p in making 
Jhes for my- 
|1 f n d the 
Idren. Several 
nen and girls 
asked me to 
them how 
make dresses 
on the con- 
e n c e the 


In less than a 
week, the news 
spread around 
that I was to do 
the sewing for a 
large church wed¬ 
ding and I was 
swamped with re¬ 
quests to do sew¬ 
ing. I took what 
I thought I could 
finish and kept 
my daughter 
home from the 


|man - Insti- 

I- had developed in me, I started a 
sewing class of fifteen. The class 
p ' mt *l hot weather. Each mem- 
] learned to make waists, then a 
f anc * some of them made several 
f^es, according to the time they could 
f 1° their work. 

my scholars had asked me in 
tr I would make her wedding 
f,. I0 ^ June. It included a satin 
I ;! F ( *r ess with long court train and 
e satin coat suit, five tissue 
Ir gingham dresses, the brides- 
I ' Pmk taffeta dress, and embroi- 
r n< ruffle dresses, with silk under- 
■' Ior two flower girls. 

I'ij 1 1 l!l imagine how my fingers just 
sew on those beautiful materials? 
t T ,f r r . na( i e a trousseau and, while 
fc fo f a ^ ra i c i) I promised to do the 


Mrs. Ida Ferguson 

office to help me. 

Even with the trousseau I did not 
have the slightest trouble and not a 
single garment required any alteration. 
r I hat is something you surely learn 
from the Woman’s Institute—perfect 
work, inside and out. 

At the wedding I overheard a New 
\ ork woman, one of the guests, who 
had purchased her dress in that city 
and who told me confidentially that 
she had paid SI 35.00 for it, compli¬ 
ment the bridal party on their dresses. 
She said they were so beautifully made 
that they did not look as though human 
hands had done the work. 

I know that I saved the bride con¬ 
siderable money. She had looked at 

samples of wedding gowns at several 
different stores and could find nothing 
w'hich she would consider for less than 
$150.00. She told me wdiat she wanted, 
so I purchased the material and made 
her satin wedding dress for $70.00. It 
suited her perfectly and all her friends 
were highly complimentary. This is 
just an example of how you can save on 
dresses, because, after' studying the 

lessons taught by the Woman’s Insti¬ 
tute, you know just the correct amount 
of material required for any pattern, 

the perfect blend of materials and how 
to cut without waste. In fact, you can 

actually have two dresses at the cost 

of one. 

I have been very busy since April 

and still have a number of dresses to 

finish. I have 
earned the 
money I needed; 
I have a nice lit¬ 
tle sewing class 
to look forward 

to in the fall and 
a group of 

women who want 
me to sew for 

them again, so I 
consider myself 
very successful 
and I know 1 

owe it all to this 
course of the 


my customers tell me, “I 
am not so concerned about 
the price if only you will 
promise to make it.” Just 
as soon as possible I in¬ 
tend to finish my Institute 
course. Then I hope to 
open a little shop of my 
own. 

I feel that I cannot say 
enough for the Woman’s 
Institute and the great 
help it is and will continue 
to be to women and girls- 
everywhere who want to 
learn how to make stylish, 
becoming clothes for them¬ 
selves or for others. 


splendid home-study 
Woman’s Institute. 

Let me say that I have not nearly 
completed my course yet. With my 
housework, necessary home sewing and 
several long periods of illness, I have 
been unable to give my course the time 
I should. 

But, in the last four months, besides 
making our own clothes, I have made 
$579.63, which seems almost too good 
to be true, when you consider all the 
home duties I have had to perform. 
Surely the small amount of money I 
paid the Woman’s Institute was the best 
investment I ever made. 

Another thing I notice is that when 
I charge higher prices for better work, 
different people come to me and now, 
instead of saying, “Oh, Mrs. Ferguson, 
I never paid that much for a dress!” 


T HIS actual experience of Mrs. Fer¬ 
guson, told in her own words, is not 
unusual. More than 125,000 women and 
girls in city, town and country have 
proved that you can easily and quickly 
learn, through the Woman’s Institute 
m your home during spare time, to 
make stylish, becoming clothes, both 
{or yourself, your family and others at 
less than half their usual cost. 

It makes no difference where you 
live, because all the instruction is car¬ 
ried on by mail, and it is no disadvan¬ 
tage if you are employed during the 
day, or have household duties that oc¬ 
cupy most of your time, because you 
can devote as much or as little time to 
the course as you desire and just when¬ 
ever it is most convenient. This has 
made it possible for women of all ages 
and in all circumstances to take the 
Institute’s courses successfully. 

Among the members are housewives, 
mothers, business women, school teach¬ 
ers, girls at home and in school, and 
girls in stores, shops and offices. They 
are of all ages from fifteen to sixty 
years, and their homes are in all parts 
of the world. The majority, of course, 
live in the United States, but there are 
hundreds in G’anada and in foreign 
countries—all learning dressmaking or 
millinery right in their own homes just 
as successfully as if they were together 
in a classroom. 

The Institute’s courses are practical, 
fascinating and complete. ■ They begin 
with the very simplest stitches and 
seams, taking nothing for granted and 
proceed by logical steps until you can 
design and completely make even the 
most elaborate coats and suits. 

Every step is explained fully. You 
learn how to design your own patterns 
or use tissue-paper patterns, and how 
to cut, fit, and finish garments of all 
kinds. 

You learn the secrets of distinctive 
dress what colors and fabrics are most 
appropriate for different types of women; 
how to design and create original dresses, 
how to copy garments you see in shop 
windows and on the street or in fashion 
magazines, and how to adapt and combine 
features that make dresses distinctively 
becoming. 

You will also learn just the things 
you need to know about silk, woolen, 
linen, and cotton fabrics and their 
combinations; how to make the profes¬ 
sional tests that prove whether fabrics 
are as represented; how to detect shoddy, 
ialse surfacing; how to test dyed fabrics 
for durability of color; how to judge mer¬ 
cerized fabrics, how to know real linen 
from processed linen. 


■ALICE. SEIPP 


When you have completed your Course 
you will receive a Diploma signed by the 
Director of Instruction, the Principal of 
the Department of Dressmaking, and the 
officers of the Woman’s Institute. 

You will find your diploma your best 
recommendation in obtaining a position 
in a dressmaking establishment, or dis¬ 
played in your home or shop it will give 
you prestige and create confidence on 
the part of your prospective patrons. 
And what is probably the most satis- 
fying of all, it will afford that personal 
sense of distinction which comes with 
the knowledge that you are a graduate 
of the largest school of domestic arts 
and sciences in the world. 

The Institute’s courses are so complete 
that hundreds of students have, with ab¬ 
solutely no other preparation, opened up 
shops of their own and enjoy large income's 
and independence as professional dress¬ 
makers or milliners. 

It costs you nothing to find out all 
about the Woman’s Institute and what 
it can do for you. Just send a letter, 
post card, or the convenient coupon 
below and you will receive, without obli¬ 
gation, the full story of this great school 
that has brought the happiness of hav¬ 
ing dainty, becoming clothes, and savings 
almost too good to be true, to women 
and girls all over the world. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 41-X, Scranton, Penna. 

Please send me one of your booklets 
and tell me how I can learn the subject 
marked below: 

□ Home Dressmaking □ Millinery 

□ Professional Dressmaking □ Cooking 

Name . 

(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 

Address. 
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H ERE is hosiery that offers all the style and sheerness 
that fashion demands in combination with long- 
wearing quality—a luxury at the price of economy. 

For men, women and children in Silk, 

Silk Faced, Silk and Wool, and Lisle 

HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

IF Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario / 
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BUTTERICK DD irFC 
PATTERN f JVlljM 

Buy patterns at the nearest Butterick 
agency. But if this is not convenient, they 
will be sent, post free, at the following prices: 

Ladies’ Dressing-Sacks, Juniors’, Girls’ and Little Girls’ 
Underwear, Nightwear, Boys’Blouses, Miscellaneous, 30 cents 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Nightwear, Underwear, Miscel¬ 
laneous and Small Boys’ Suits and Dresses, 30 and 35 cents 

Ladies’ House Dresses, Negligees and Bathrobes, 35 and 40 cents 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Blouses, Waists, Skirts, 35 cents 

Juniors’, Girls’ and Little Girls’ Dresses and Coats, 35 cents 
Boys’ Overcoats, Norfolk and Older Boys’ Suits, 35 cents 
Bathing-Suits, 40 cents 

Patterns for Men’s Wear 30, 35, 40 and 50 cents 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Dresses and Coats, 50 cents 

Infants’ Sets and Fancy Dresses, 50 cents 

Transfer Embroidery Designs, 25, 30, 40 and 50 cents 


from the Main Office of The Butterick Publishing 
Company, Butterick Building, New York, or the follow¬ 
ing branch offices: 

CHICAGO, ILL., 2231-2249 South Park Avenue 

ST. LOUIS, MO., 1201-3-5 Washington Avenue 

BOSTON, MASS., 105 Chauncy Street 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 609 Mission Street 
ATLANTA, GA., 79-89 Marietta Street 

TORONTO, CAN., 468 Wellington Street, West 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, 319 Elgin Avenue 



Continued from p a g e 14 

MR. PROHACK 


“Had an accident to your eye-glass?” 
asked Mr. Prohack, shaking hands with 
Oswald Morfey, when the latter entered, by 
appointment, Mr. Prohack’s breakfast-room 
after dinner. Miss Warburton having gone 
home, Mr. Prohack had determined to 
employ her official room for formal inter¬ 
views. 

Ozzie was not wearing arv eye-glass, and the 
absence of the broad black ribbon that usu¬ 
ally ran like a cable-connection between his 
eye and his supra-umbilical region produced 
the disturbing illusion that he had forgotten 
an essential article of attire. 

“Yes,” Ozzie replied. “Miss Sissie has 
cracked it.” 

“I’m very sorry my daughter should be so 
clumsy.” 

“It was not exactly clumsiness. I offered 
her the eye-glass to do what she pleased with, 
and she pleased to break it.” 

“Surely an impertinence?” 

“No. A favor. Miss Sissie did not care 
for my eye-glass.” 

“You must be considerably incommoded.” 

“No. The purpose of my eye-glass was 
decorative, not visual.” Ozzie smiled agree¬ 
ably, though nervously. 

Mr. Prohack was conscious of a certain 
surprising sympathy for this chubby sim¬ 
pering young man with the peculiar vocation 
whom but lately he had scorned and whom 
on one occasion he had described as a perfect 
ass. 

“Well, shall we sit down?” suggested the 
elder, whom the younger’s nervousness had 
put into an excellent state of easy confidence. 

“THE fact is,” said Ozzie, obeying, “the 

* fact is that I’ve come to see you about 
Sissie. I’m very anxious to marry her, Mr. 
Prohack.” 

“Indeed! Then you must excuse this old 
velvet coat. If I’d had notice of the solem¬ 
nity of your visit, my dear Morfey, I’d 
have met you in a dinner-jacket. May I just 
put one question? Have you kissed Sissie 
already?” 

“I — er — have.” 

“She made no protest?” 

“No.” 

“Then why do you come here to me?” 

“To get your consent.” 

“I suppose you arranged with Sissie that 
you should come here?” 

“Yes, I did. We thought it would be best 
if I came alone.” 

“Well, all I can say is that you want to 
marry Sissie. Therefore you respect her. 
Therefore you would not have invited her to 
marry unless you had been reasonably' sure 
that you possessed the brains and the material 
means to provide for her physical and moral 
comfort not merely during the next year but 
till the end of her life. It would be useless, 
not to say impolite, for me lo question you 
as to your situation and your abilities, be¬ 
cause you are convinced about both, and 
if you failed to convince me about both 
you would leave here perfectly sure that the 
fault was mine and not yours, and you would 
pursue your plans just the same. 

“Again,” he continued, ignoring Ozzie’s 
consl ernation, “take the case of Sissie her¬ 
self. Sissie’s education was designed and 
superintended by myself. The supreme aim of 
education should be to give sound judgment 
in the great affairs of life, and moral stamina 
to meet the crises which arrive when sound 
judgment is falsified by events. If I were to 
tell you that in my opinion Sissie’s judgment 
of you as a future husband was unsound, it 
would be equivalent to admitting that my 
education of Sissie had been unsound. And 
I could not possibly' admit such a thing. 
Moreover, just as you are a man of the world, 
so Sissie is a woman of the world. By hered¬ 
ity and by natural character she is sagacious, 
and she has acquainted herself with all man¬ 
ner of things as to which I am entirely ig¬ 
norant. Nor can I remember any instance 
Continued on page 5 9 
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EVERY DEPARTMENT 
STORE AND SPECIALTY 
SHOP SELLS THESE 
DEPENDABLE GOODS 
BY THE YARD, OR IN 
READY-TO-WEAR 
SUITS AND DRESSES. 


Gemiine stamped on the 
back , every two yards, 
with our label. : : 


WomanEarns5 

aWeekasNUR 

hospital where I am earning .V><J a ■ . jA 

Miss Lillie D. Foster of Clover. ‘ 
learned Nursing in her ‘>P a, ‘ Honf 

through the famous Chicago &***’ ; salaI 1 
of other graduates are enjoying g 
this congenial, respected vocation i( 

Anyone can learn at home. Wc r , . 

practical nurses, mothers and re. > ^ a 

by our fascinating, home-study m 1 

lished over 22 years. Earn while learr , , U 

FDPr Write for illustrated Catalog. V i)folI j 

r Klli 32 sample Lesson pages and dt j,- ree <l 
> v Study Plan with Money-Bach Guaranh e, pel 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ? c fJ 

Dept. 610 421 So. Ashland Blvd *1 


That critical period of youth 
between childhood and young 
womanhood mars the beauty of 
many a complexion, The skin 
eruptions of adolescence may leave 
permanent blemishes. Cosmetics 
can but hide these annoying marks 
—pimples, liver-spots, saliowness 
Perfect physical health will pre 
vent their forming. Wise mothers 
will instruct their daughters in 
the use of a good aperient to keep 
the skin fair and the blood clear. 

Nature’s Remedy ( N? Tablets), 
a vegetable aperient, is a real aid 
to a beautiful complexion. It acts 
naturally to improve the general 
health and prevent headaches and 
biliousness. It does more than a 
laxative. 


All Druggists i 
the dainty 

25c. Box 

of 

N? Tablets. 


N? JUNIORS — Little 

JUNIORS PS | One-third of regular d 

Made of the same ingredil 
ents, then candy-co itedl 

For children and adults. Have you tried 
them? Send a 2c. stamp for postage oil 
liberal sample in the attractive BLUE md 
YELLOW box. A. H. LEWIS MEDI| 
CINE CO., Dept.B, St. Louis, Mo. 


When your complexion of 
after years is determined. 
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Now on Sale 


'toroid 

Bell 
Vrioht's 


NEU r NOVEL 


HELEN OF THE 
OLD HOUSE 


for the past two years the most 
popular novelist in the world has 
been at work with heart and 
hand to give his great public his 
finest novel. “Helen of the Old 
House” is a most appealing hero¬ 
ine—one whose heart beats in 
s\ mpathy with the lowly and 
oppressed. The scene is a mill 
town anywhere in America. The 
story itself deals with the para¬ 
mount question of the day—the 
spirit of unrest among all classes. 


A romance of everyday people 
in everyday life that probes to 
the very heart of humanity. 


Get it today. It’s a 
book you’ll read again 
and again! 

At All Booksellers 

$ 2.00 


Sc*> 
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Write for free catalog of 
latest books in all fields. 






D. APPLETON & 
COMPANY 

35 West 32nd St. New York 



BUY FURS NOW 

AT £0% ADDITIONAL SAVING 


Deflation in the price of furs is greater 
tha in most other commodities. Heavy 
buying will result. To avoid the rush 
later and save overtime costs we offer 
20% special discount until Oet.lO th. 
Albrecht fur book tells how to judge furs 
and illustrates from life the latest fur 
fashions and gives lowest market prices. 
Albrecht Fur3 have been recognized 
the world over a3 standard in Quality 
and style for Sixty Six years.Send 
10 cents today for Catalog N 9 11 to 

E A BRECHT & SON ST.PAUh.MINN. 


' f , NO OEALEN IN YOUR 

* we WI Li. StNO OIRtCT 


DEPT. 



Kill The Hair Root 


I h n; iliod is the only way to prevent the hai 
I rom owing again. Easy, painless, harmless 
l:' j SC 3. Booklet free, ask your dealer or writ 
lr,u adosing 3 stamps. We teach Beaut 
ItaxT 1 25 years in business. D. J. Mahlei 
PW-E Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 
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ilN Morrvin 


Does it seem gray, lifeless, parched, with apparent blotches 
beneath the surface? This is because particles of dust and 
dried oil have imbedded themselves in the tiny pores. 

No amount of ordinary bathing will remove them 

and the face becomes grimy in appearance even after 
washing. Regular and thorough cleansing with a pure 
soap is necessary to overcome this condition. 

Resinol Soap is unsurpassed for this purpose not only 

because it rids the pores of lurking impurities, but be¬ 
cause it acts gently, with no injury to the most delicate 
skin. Begin today the following treatment and watch 
your complexion improve. 

Bathe the face with Resinol Soap and 
warm water, working the creamy lather 
well into the pores with the finger tips. 

Rinse thoroughly with more warm water 
and finish with cold. 

Resinol Soap is sold by all toilet goods dealers. Trial on request. 
Dept. 3 'H, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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MR. PROHACK 


of her yielding, from genuine conviction, to 
my judgment when it was opposed to hers. 
It follows, my dear Morfey, that your mis¬ 
sion to me here this evening is somewhat 
illogical, futile and unnecessary, and that 
the missioner must be either singularly old- 
fashioned and conventional or laughing in 
his sleeve at me. No!” Mr. Prohack with a 
nineteenth-century wave of the hand depre¬ 
cated Ozzie’s interrupting protest. “No! 
There is a third alternative, and I accept it. 
You desire to show me a courtesy. I thank 
you.” 

“But have you no questions to ask me?” 
demanded Ozzie. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Prohack. “Plow did you 
first make the acquaintance of my daugh¬ 
ter?” 

“Do you mean to say you don’t know? 
Hasn’t Sissie ever told you? It was the 
most wonderful meeting, Mr. Prohack.” 
Ozzie burst out, and he was in such an en¬ 
thusiasm that he almost forgot to. lisp. 
“You know I was in the Secret Service in 
the war, after my trench fever. Well, sir, I 
was doing some work in the East End, in a 
certain foreign community, and I had to get 
away quickly, and so I jumped into a motor- 
van that happened to be passing. That van 
was driven by Sissie!” 

“An example of fact imitating fiction! ’ 
remarked Mr. Prohack, seeking, not with 
complete success, to keep out of his voice 
the emotion engendered in him by Ozzie’s 
too brief recital. “Now that’s one question, 
and you have answered it brilliantly. My 
second and last question is this: Are you in 
love with Sissie-” 

“Please, Mr. Prohack!” Ozzie half rose 
out of his chair. 

“Or do you love her? The two things 
are very different.” 

“1 beg your pardon, sir. I hadn’t quite 
grasped,” said Ozzie apologetically, sub¬ 
siding. “I quite see what you mean. I’m 
both.” 

“You are a wonder!” Mr. Prohack mur¬ 
mured. 

“Anyway, sir, I’m glad you don’t object 
to our engagement.” 

“My dear Oswald,” said Mr. Prohack in 
a new tone, “do you imagine that after 
my daughter had expressed her view of you 
by kissing you I could fail to share that view? 
You have a great opinion of Sissie, but I 
doubt whether your opinion of her is greater 
than mine.” 

“Well, sir,” said he, beaming, “this in¬ 
terview has not been at all like what I ex- 
pected.’^ 

“Nor like what I expected either,” said 
Mr. Prohack. “But who can forsee the 
future?” And he added to himself: “Could 
I forsee when I called this youth a perfect 
ass that in a very short time I should be 
receiving him, not unpleasantly, as a pros¬ 
pective son-in-law? Life is marvelous.” 

At the same moment Mrs. Prohack en¬ 
tered the room. 

“Oh!” cried she, affecting to be surprised 
at the presence of Ozzie. 

“Wife!” said Mr. Prohack, “Mr. Oswald 
Morfey has done you the honor to solicit the 
hand "of your daughter in marriage. You 
are staggered!” 

“How ridiculous you are, Arthur!” said 
Mrs. Prohack, and impulsively kissed Ozzie. 


nrilE wedding festivities really began the 
*■ next evening with a family dinner to 
celebrate Sissie’s betrothal. Mr. Prohack 
perceived that Eve was treating Ozzie 
in advance as her son, and Ozzie was re¬ 
sponding heartily: a phenomenon which 
Mr. Prohack in spite of himself found agree¬ 
able. Sissie showed more reserve than her 
mother towards Ozzie; but then Sissie was a 
proud thing, which Eve never was. Mr. 
Prohack admitted privately that he was 
happy—yes, he was happy in the betrothal, 
and he had most solemnly announced and 
Continued on page 60 
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This Wonderful Range 
With Three Ovens 


Bakes Bread, Cake, Pies. Biscuits-Broils Steak 
and Cooks Nine Different Vegetables All At One Time 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 

See the beautiful appearance of the 
new pearl grey porcelain enamel. 
No more soiled hands; no more dust 


and smut. By simply passing a damp 
cloth over the surface you are able 
to clean your range instantly. 

Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one for 
broiling, with white enameled door. 

The large oven below has the Indi¬ 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 


When in a hurry both coal and gas ovens can be operated at the same time, using: one for 
baking bread or roasting meats and the other for pastry baking—It "Makes Cooking Easy”. 


«0 Gold Iwfedal 

Glenwood 


Write for handsome free booklet 103 that tells all about it. 

Waiw Ct'AVd fin Toil nf An Mnyc) Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
** vll 1 dlllltUll^ ITI .Ann* and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 


Sheet Music, 15c 



T HE world's best music comes to your 
piano at 15c a copy in Century Edi¬ 
tion. And it is printed beautifully on the 
best of paper, certified to be absolutely 
correct as the master wrote it. 


“Humoresque,” “Poet and Peasant,” 
“Flower Song,” “Orange Blossoms,” “II 
Trovatore,” ‘Spring Song,” “Spinning 
Song,” and practically all the other 
standard classics. 


You can’t buy better sheet music than 
Century — why pay more than the Cen¬ 
tury price , 15c? The Century catalog 
includes over 2,000 compositions like 

Insist upon Century. If your dealer won’t supply you, we 
will. Complete catalog of over 2,000 classical and popular 
standard compositions free on request. 

Ask your dealer to show you Martin’s “Rudiments for the 
Piano,” and Jahn’s ’Rudiments for theViolin. ”— Used by all 
modern teachers. Century Music Publishing Co. 

229 W. 40th St., New York 


Patronize the Century dealer. You can 
be sure he has your interest at heart, 
because Century’s low price is only pos- 
sibleby reason of the dealer’s small profit. 




Are * Hard Times” Bothering YOU? 


Manager, Staff Agencies Division, 746 Butterick Bldg., New York 


Do you find it difficult to make ends meet? Is your problem one of 
earning more money? Then STOP WORRY fNG! Here’s a solution 
to it, one that will apply not only in the present emergency, but which 
assures you of an annual return on your initial investment of lime. Become 
our regular subscription representative. A post-card mailed promptly 
will bring you complete instructions, absolutely without obligation. 

This is your chance to make extra money through a common-sense, busi¬ 
nesslike plan. Spare time is the only requisite. Have you any? If so, we 
are ready to pay you liberal commissions and a monthly salary. No experi¬ 
ence is necessary. Simply write—TO-DAY. 


J 



Learn to Draw at Home in Your Spare Time I 

If you like to draw , develop your artistic talent. Even if your work is now = 
imperfect, you can easily learn by the Federal home-study Course, to make draw- § 
ings worth, real money. The Course is simple, clearly explained step by step, and ! 
you receive individual personal criticisms on your lessons. I 

The Federal “Master Course" in a few months prepares you to earn money in ■ 
your spare time at home, or to become a regular commercial artist. Well-trained | 
artists earn $60. $76, $100 u week, and sometimes even more. We will gladly send 1 
“YOUR FUTURE," a book telling all about this fascinating Course, the great need ! 
for good artists, and how you can turn your talent into money. Send 6c in stamps, I 
giving your age. g 

Federal School of Commercial Designing, 5703 Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. | 
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MR. PROHACK 


declared that he would have naught to do 
with the wedding beyond giving a marriage 
gift to his daughter and giving his daughter 
to Ozzie. And when Sissie said that, as 
neither she nor Ozzie had much use for the 
state of being merely engaged, the wedding 
would occur very soon, Mr. Prohack re¬ 
joiced at the prospect of the upset being so 
quickly over. 

“But what about getting a house?” he 
asked his daughter. 

“Oh, we shall live in Ozzie’s flat,” said 
Sissie. 

“Won’t it be rather small?” 

“The smaller the better,” said Sissie. “It 
will match our income.” 

“Oh, my dear girl,” Eve protested, with 
a glance at Mr. Prohack to indicate that for 
the asking Sissie could have all the income 
she wanted. “You can have this house rent- 
free.” 

Sissie shook her head. 

“Don’t make so sure that they can have 
this house,” said Mr. Prohack. 

“But Arthur! You’ve agreed to go and 
look at Manchester Square! And it’s all 
ready. I shall be very disappointed if we don’t 
have the wedding from Manchester Square.” 

Mr. Prohack writhed. “I shall agree only 
to Manchester Square,” said he with firmness 
and solemnity, “subject to the drains being 
all right. Somebody in the place must show 
a little elementary sagacity and restraint.” 

“But the drains are bound to be all 
right!” 

“I hope so,” said the deceitful father. 
“And I believe they will be. But until 
we’re sure nothing can be done.” And he 
laughed satanically to himself. 

“Haven’t you had the report yet?” Sissie 
complained. “Miss Warburton was to try 
to get hold of it to-night. Takes time, you 
know.” 

A MOMENT later Machin brought in a 
large envelope saying that Miss Warbur¬ 
ton had just left it. The envelope contained 
the report of Messrs. Doy and Doy on the 
drains of the noble mansion. Mr. Prohack 
read it, frowned, and pursed his judicial 
lips. “Read it, my dear,” he said to Eve. 
Eve read that Messrs. Doy and Doy found 
themselves unable, after a preliminary in¬ 
spection, to certify the drains of the noble 
mansion. They feared the worst. In the 
meantime they would await further instruc¬ 
tions. Eve was shocked into silence. The 
entrance of Charlie loosed her tongue. 

“Charlie!” she cried. “The drains are all 
wrong. Look at this. And didn’t you say 
the option expired to-morrow? 

Charlie read the report. “Infernal ras¬ 
cals!” he muttered. “Whose doing is this? 
Who’s been worrying about drains?” He 
looked round accusingly. 

“I have,” said Mr. Prohack bravely, but 
he could not squarely meet the boy’s stern 
glance. 

“Well, dad, what did you take me for? 
Did you suppose I should buy an option on a 
house without being sure of the drains? My 
first act was to have the drains surveyed by 
Flockers, the first firm in London, and I’ve 
got their certificate. As for Doy and Doy, 
they’re notorious. They want to stop every¬ 
body else but themselves getting a commis¬ 
sion on that house, and this-—” he slapped 
the report—“this is how they’re setting about 
it.” 

“You see!” Eve said victoriously to Air. 
Prohack, who secretly trembled. 

“I shall bring an action against Doy and 
Doy,” Charlie continued. “I’ll show the 
whole rascally thing up.” 

“I hope you’ll do no such thing, my boy,” 
said Mr. Prohack, foolishly attempting the 
grandiose. 

“I most positively shall, dad.” 

Mr. Prohack realized desperately that all 
was lost except honor, and he was by no 
means sure about even honor. 

Continued in the Nov ember Delineator 
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Make An 
Economical 
Polish Mop 


Any mop will do. Cut the strand 
about four inches from the handle 
Apply 3 -in-One Oil. Allow a shor 
time for the oil to permeate the 
strands thoroughly. 

That’s easy, isn’t it? And the cost 
is trifling, yet your 3 -in-One Polish 
Mop will pick up dust and lint just 
as well as if it cost 5 times as much 
Reaches into those hard-to-get-a 
corners, under furniture, behind radi¬ 
ators. Can be shaken outdoors and 
used over and over. 

3-in-One 

The High Quality Household Oil 

A few drops of 3 -in-One on a soft 
cloth makes a fine Dustless Dust 
Cloth that picks up all dust instead 
of scattering it in the air. 

3-in-One has 70 uses in the home alone, lubrica¬ 
ting, cleaning, polishing, preventing rust. 

Sold at all good stores in 1-oz., 3-oz. and 8-o/ 
bottles and in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


165 CP Broadway, New York City 


FREE SAMPLE 
AND DICTIONARY 

Send a postal for generous sample and 
Dictionary of Uses. Both free. 





10 

DAYS 

FREE 

TRIAL 


ROTECTOR 


Destroys 

Superfluous 


Hair & RoOtS it s off Iccomm it s out 


“ZIP is indeed the 
only actual hair 
destroyer.” 

Faithfully, 
oJAIargaret Irving 

Rapid, harmless, pain¬ 
less, fragrant. Praised 
as the only effectual 
remedy for perman¬ 
ently destroying hair 
and roots. 

A T YOUR DEALER or 
direct by mail. Write 
for FREE Illustrated 
Book: “A Talk on 
Superfluous Hair.” Or 
call at my office to. 
have FREE DEMON¬ 
STRATION. Avoid 
Imitations. 


SPECIALIST 
Dept. 12 562 Fifth Ave. 
Ent. On 46 St. (Millet BldgJ 
New York 


KEEPS SHOES SHAPED 
HIDES LARGE JOINT! 


Affords instant relief for bunions and large ]Oi 


irregularities of foot form. Worn in any shoe; n J J 
size required. Over one-half million in use. T 

shoe dealer or druggist. Write today for spe> a . 

trial offer. No pay if no relief. State size 
and if for right or left foot. 

The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 

First National Bank Bldg., Dept. 48, Milwaukee,** 1 ! 
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Styles for Svery Rjootrt 
irz the H01x.se 



“Some change in the old place, 
Peggy! That Sanitas does make 
things sort of belong together, 
somehow. Pretty nice, eh?” 

“Yes, Walter, and it’s so easy 
to keep clean—just wipe it with 
b damp cloth.” 

Sanitas Modern Wall Covering 
is made on cloth, machine-painted 
with non-fading colors. Comes in 
a wide variety of styles for every 
room in the house. Hangs like 
wall-paper; does not crack or peel. 
See it at your decorator’s. 

Send for Booklet and Samples. 

The Standard Textile 
Products Co. 

380 Broadway, Nsw York 

Dept. 10 


ire you 

Building? 


Send for 
Free Book of 
House Plans 

Shows plans and pictures of many beautiful 
homes. See how you can build a fireproof 
home at a cost of only 5% more than for wood. 

Erect a house that will stand for centuries, 
that needs no yearly painting, that enjoys low 
insurance rates. 

Hollow Tile homes save fuel—are warmer in 
winter and cooler in summer. Send today for 
free Home Book. Yours for the asking. 

Hollow Building Tile Association 
Dept. 3810, Conway Bldg., Chicago 

IOLLOW TILE 

P c Economical Form of Permanent Construction 

You can be quickly cured, if you 

'STAMMER 

10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 

■ tering. “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 
u myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
6622 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. III. St., Indianapolis. 




RISP, delicious, light waffles—Wagner Waf¬ 
fles! a really cheerful beginning for any sort 
of day. Folks just love them they seem never 
to tire of Wagner Waffles — the real 
breakfast “dessert.” 

k You’ll be surprised how easily and 

quickly you can make the “just right” 
waffles when you use a Wagner Ball 
Bearing Waffle Iron—either Cast Alu- 
jflT minum or Cast Iron, 
fink Ask your dealer to show you Wag- 
TaKi m r Wattle Irons, or write us and we will 
tell you where to get them. Remember 
al to insist upon the genuine 


Wagner 

Iron if you want the BEST Waffles. 

The Wagner Manufacturing Co. Q 
Dept. 144 Sidney, 0. 

ror GNE n I 

WAR.E,' iisfe. 


GOOD HUNTING 


a traveling circus, and ridden range in Okla¬ 
homa. 

Sara, approaching Evelyn in the half- 
hour after dinner, murmured confidentially: 
“My dear, he was really very interesting. 
I was surprised. He has possibilities, don’t 
you think?” Her kind, anxious eyes added: 
“He may not be so bad after all.” It was to 
the eyes that Evelyn replied: “If one 
likes that sort of thing.” Nevertheless, she 
knew, and Sara knew, that the hunt was on, 
after a manner of speaking. 

Evelyn’s heart failed her before the un¬ 
scrupulous effort of the thing, but she flogged 
herself forward. So she smiled encouragingly 
at Carson when he looked across the room 
at her and laid an invitational hand on 
the back of the davenport on which she sat. 

Carson came and sat beside her. He said 
rather slowly: “It’s a pretty night. Full 
moon. Wind’s died down outside. It’s 
still as the middle of a pine wood.” 

Evelyn was not going to discuss the 
weather. She lifted a delicate eyebrow. 

“In spite of which,” she said, “these people 
will be back at their stupid bridge inside of 
half an hour.” (“Crass, my dear!” she 

“If he fails to get that -”) 

fail. Apparently he found 
“You don’t play?” he asked 


said to herself. 

He did not 
the bait good, 
thoughtfully. 

She told him with vast relief in momentary 
sincerity: “I hate cards.” 

“Play poker?” 

She shook her head. 

He said unsmilingly: “I’ll teach you how 
some day.” 

“I’d like that — very much,” said Evelyn, 
and looked at him trustfully. 

He added, regarding her critically: 
‘You’ve got a good poker face.” 

She murmured: “I’m glad I have. One 
might need it, some time or other.” 

Suddenly he stood up. “Let’s go outside — 
shall I get you a cloak?” 

“If you will,” said Evelyn softly. 

CHE passed the others, already hovering 
^ about their small green-covered table, 
threw them a casual explanation: “We’re 
going down on the beach; it’s a wonderful 
night.” 

“Don’t take cold, dear,” urged Sara. 

“You want to look out for this Hawaiian 
moon, Carson!” warned Grayling with 
clumsy facetiousness. Evelyn went out into 
the moonlight, hot from head to foot with 
shame and resentment. 

“Let’s go back to our rock,” Carson said. 
“I’ve brought a rug for you to sit on.” The 
sea had flattened out and was a dimly 
silvered shield. No clouds marked the sky. 
The moon was frozen in a dream. Little 
waves hissed upon the pebbly sand. The 
big rock which had been black at sunset 
was now full of sharp gray shadows. 

“You’re the first woman I’ve met since 
I left Texas that I could talk to,” he told 
her bluntly. 

“Was there a woman—in Texas—that you 
could talk to?” 

“My old school-teacher—she’s about 
sixty-five now—but she’s got a mind like 
chained lightning.” 

“You don’t care for women?” (“Oh, 
Evelyn,” she wailed to herself, “what a 
flagrant opening!”) 

“No — I’ve never cared for women much — 
nor they for me. I’ve been too busy—they’ve 
been too —well, I reckon they’ve been too 
busy, too.” 

“But you’re sympathetic—and gentle— 
and straightforward—women like all that.” 

“Women who’ve been hurt do.” 

She winced at the nearness of the thrust—- 
drew away into more impersonal channels. 
“Have you always liked books?” 

“I learned to read when I was twelve. 
I’ve liked ’em since then.” 

“Twelve!” she could not hold back the 
sheltered one’s cry of horror. 

“My mother died when I was four. My 
Continued on pa&e 62 


paid for your spare time. All particulars 
on request. No obligation. Write to-day. 

STAFF AGENCIES DIVISION, Box 747, Butterick Building, NewYork 


White as a statue of flawless marble. 

Pure as the moonbeams that sparkle 
upon it. Exquisitely fine in texture. 

That is Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt. 
Always flows freely. Entrances the 
taste with the delicate flavors it 
arouses. Sanitary package; easily 
opened cap. Please as\ for 

Diamond Crystal 

Shaker Salt 

Interesting booklet, “One Hundred and One Uses for Salt,” on request 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., SAINT CLAIR, MICHIGAN 
Since 1887 , Makers of DIAMOND CRYSTAL "~7hcSatt ttiafs off Sait:" 

In sanitary boxes or sacks—for table and cooking use 
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Ready 
for 
Bed 


Dr. Denton 

Soft-Knit Sleeping Garments 


are made of our hygienic fabric , knit from 
special yarn spun in our own mills from 
unbleached cotton, with some soft wool. 
No waste or shoddy is used. 

Our loosely twisted yarn, knit in 
an open stitch, and also the natural 
smoothness of unbleached cotton, 
give the unique soft-k?iit feeling. 

The hygienic qualities are spun 
and knit into Dr. Denton fabric. 

No dyes or chemicals are used, 
only new materials washed with pure 
soap and water. Our washing process 
avoids stretching. Dentons do not 
shrink but keep their original shape 
and elasticity. 

Body, feet and hands are covered, 
protecting the child, even if bed 
coverings are thrown off. 

Elastic outside seams, collars double 
thickness, strong button holes, facings all 
stayed. Fabric is a mottled, light-gray color 
that does not readily show soil. 

Made for children up to fourteen years old. 
Prices low for the quality. 

Insist on genuine Dentons. Name is on neck 
hanger. Our trade mark is on tag attached to 
each garment. Sold in over 3,500 Dry Goods Stores. 

If you cannot get them from your dealer, write us. 

Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, 

501 Mill Street, Centreville, Michigan 


JVrjti? as always 


Tit all druggists 


The DELTOR Was Made 
to Help YOU 

I T OFFERS to a person with just your 
knowledge of and experience in dressmaking, 
valuable individual suggestions for making your 
clothes in your exact size from just the kind 
and width of material you have selected. 
There is no other way to obtain this aid but by 
using the Deltor now with every Butterick pattern. 
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GOOD HUNTING 


father married a woman that had three 
kids of her own and didn’t care whether I 
went to school or not. I didn’t go till the 
county made me.” 

“Then you were wonderful at learning, 

I can guess.” 

“I got through,” he said without effusion. 
“Had two years of high school, even. Had 
to stop and go to work, then. I read every¬ 
thing I can lay hands on—always have— 
but I’ve got no education—except books.” 

“Except books!” Evelyn scoffed, charm¬ 
ingly appreciative. “Isn’t that everything?” 

“It’s a start,” said Carson, and stopped 
talking abruptly. 

She lured him to tell her more of himself— 
the easiest way to a man’s liking. Pie covered 
the ground briefly. “Until they found oil 
on the land my father left me—only a couple 
of acres—down in Texas—I did anything I 
could get to do—except clerk in a store. I 
hate indoors. Last two years I’ve been 
going around looking at things—and people— 
and places. Learning what money can buy—- 
and what it can’t-” 

“What can’t it buy?” she asked him with a 
delicate grimness. 

“Some things I’ve wanted pretty badly.” 

“I thought everything had it’s price.” 

“No, you didn’t—you only think it’s 
smart to say so.” 

“Smart!” She swallowed a groan. 

“See here,” said Carson abruptly, “I 
brought you out here to have a talk with 
you about something—and now we’re here 
I can’t seem to lead up to it gracefully. 
Will you let me talk to you straight from the 
shoulder and not be offended—like most 
women would? It’s such a serious thing to 
me I can’t wait for the preliminaries-” 

pVELYN harbored a wild thought and cast 
it out again, incredulous. “Of course I’ll 
listen,” she told him gently “to anything 
you want to say to’me.” 

“It’s this,” said Carson, shoving both his 
big hands deep in his pockets, leaning back 
against the rock behind him and staring 
straight out to sea: “I’ve had an ideal, all 
my life—of the sort of woman I wanted to 
know and go around with. I’ve known a lot 
of the cheap kind—good and bad—and 
passed ’em up—not because they weren’t 
pretty, nor amusing, nor sometimes even 
satisfying—but because if I ran with them 
I spent what I wanted to have for the other— 
when I found her. And I had a—call it a 
hunch—that I was going to find her—some 
day. You might say, I’ve been working 
toward finding her all along. When I came 
into money, I thought—this is my chance. 
I’ll get out and travel. I’ll get to know 
people who haven’t lived in the rough way 
that I have—I’ll meet women who have 
been brought up rightly—who’ve had tradi¬ 
tions handed down to ’em—who’ve learned 
the tender side of life and the beautiful side 
and the fine side——” 

His voice shook a little. He went on 
after a moment: 

“I sort of made up a composite woman— 
and went out to look for her. I wanted her 
lovely to look at, but most of all I wanted her 
fin e and clean and dignified and honorable. 
Everything the best in life that I’d never 
had. Sort of a noblesse oblige lady, with a 
high heart and the sort of standards nothing 
could shake. So that—-” he stopped and 
began again, a trifle lower-voiced, with a 
kind of clumsy shyness, curiously appealing— 
“so that my son—if I was ever lucky enough 
to have one—could start life with her 
fineness and nobility and sweetness, to make 
any-—well, any stubbornness and just ordi¬ 
nary straightness that I might be able to 
hand down to him worth while. I’ve had 
a kind of dream of her—and him. I’ve 
never had what you could call a home. I 
could make one now—for her—books and 
pictures and music and things. Flowers 
and—pearls—I always think of pearls for 

her, somehow-” 

Continued on page 63 




“The Little Nurse 
for Little Ills ” 


jvr ~ 


ACHING, TIRED FEET that 
make you miserable, art 
quickly relieved by massaging 
generously with 

sCLUeaunq creamN 

mentholatum. 

A Iways made under this signatu 

The cool, soothing action of 
Mentholatum makes the feet 
feel rested and comfortable. 

Mentholatum helps other “little ills' 

—cuts, burns and nervous headache. 
Mentholatum is sold everywhere 
in tubes, 25c; jars, 25c, 50c, $1. 

The Mentholatum Co. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wichita, Kans. Bridgeburg, Ont. 


DAINT1 

DORIS) 

Bringing yarl 
of finely -wovj 
washable sil 
lingerie tal 
with bodki| 
all ready f 
running, Vol 
choice >i pij 
or blue ndel 
cate shade! 
85cpostpail 
Just one f 
h undreds ( 
equally ate 
things shown 
our catalog oi 


Gifts for every member of the family and for 
gift occasion. Select from our catalog and 
your Christmas shopping a pleasure. Send lor. 
today. Look for the POHLSON things in storj 
and gift shops of your town. 

POHLSON GIFT SHOP, Pawtucket 


ROCKABYE WAL 


For Tiny Toddlers 

A remarkably safe, 
strong walker. Can’t | 
tip over. Strong steel 
frame. Canvas seat re¬ 
movable for washing. 
The best Walker made 
for the price. 

At your dealer’s or oy 
mail, #2.50. Ask for 
Rock -a- Bye Catalog. 
PERFECTION MFG. COMPANY, 
270 s N. Leflingwell Ave., St. Louis M 
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SILVER POLISH 

WILL CLEAN SILVER 
IVORY AND CELLULOID 


INC 


HAROLD F. RITCHIE a COMPAN ' 

.ufw YORK: ALSO OF L DON 


SELLING AGENTS, HAROLD F. niilf 
171 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK; 
ENGLAND; - TORONTO. CANADA; • 
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We are advertised by our loving friends 


Typical 

Mellin’s 

Food 

Babies 


Samuel B. Wyatt '■’Sydney, N.S.,Can. 
James CJ.Callison' J Kirks-ville,Mo. 


our instructive book. 


The Care and Feeding 
of Infants” 


also a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food 


Mellin’s Food Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


a, 


/ Balt {mol's ©Lilir'en Aire Kept Weil 

H AVE you read in the magazines the wonderful 
story of the Baltimore children—how Dr. 
McCollum, of Johns Hopkins University, one of 
the country’s leading authorities on foods, was 
I hired by the city to educate the parents and chil¬ 
dren on how to select and prepare foods that give 
both children and grown-ups strong, healthy bodies 
and guard against sickness? 

Dr. McCollum has written a great book 

giving the results of his experience and investi¬ 
gation , that mothers and nurses and doctors all 
over the country are using. 

i our leading book dealer probably has 
his book in stock or will be glad to get 
it for you. If not, write us. We will 
send it free on approval. If you like 
it, pay us £3.65. If you don’t, send it 
back. 


[FREDERICK C. 
p . 0. Box 854 F 


MATHEWS COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 


A 


Baby rsj j 

t c 

v4rrid§CS and Tumiture 


-p . Write Jor Hook let 

Lloyd Manufacturing Co., Dept. M-3 

Menominee, Mich. Ar 
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GOOD HUNTING 


“Why are you telling this to me?” asked 
Evelyn. She spoke not loudly but with an 
odd clearness. It was, of course, the appro¬ 
priate question. 

“Because, that first night at Mrs. Hum¬ 
phreys’ dinne--paity, I watched you across 
the table, and it was like seeing a picture 
come alive out of its frame — the way you 
turned your proud little head — the way 
you moved your beautiful hands—there 
isn’t a thing about you that isn’t fine and 
high and proud — you’re like a white rose — 
you’re so untouched—you’re — you’re won¬ 
derful to me!” 

Pie folded his arms tight and never looked 
at her. Evelyn said, lower even than before, 
her hands locked rigidly about her knees: 

“Are you asking me - ” 

“I’m asking you to marry me,” said 
William B. Carson quickly, as if he could 
not bear that she should have to come even 
so far to meet him. He added on an unsteady 
note of humor: “And doing it darned badly, 
I know. But if you laugh at me, it’ll hurt 

worse than I can tell you - ” 

“Oh, I’m not laughing!” said Evelyn. 
“Please!” 


C~ > ARSON sat a moment in silence. He said 
^ at last: “Well — could you—think of it? 
Or have I frightened you—like a clumsy 
fool? A man you never saw until a week 
or so ago, talking to you about — marrying!” 

Evelyn sat very still. She did not speak 
until he touched her clasped hands with a 
clumsily careful forefinger. Then she looked 
up at him, mouth set, eyes somber. 
“Haven’t you seen,” she said tiredly, 
“that that is just what I’ve been trying to 
do — to marry you?” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” he an¬ 
swered, frankly hurt. “Don’t joke about it!” 

“I’m not joking — it’s true. Everybody 
in that house back there knows it. They’re 
keeping out of the way to give me a chance. 
Didn’t you hear Mr. Grayling advise you 
to look out for the moon? Didn’t you hear 
Laura Grayling laugh when we came out? 
Didn’t you notice that Sara - ” 

He broke in deeply, almost roughly. “But 
why — for God’s sake? What could a woman 
like you — you don’t mean — I can’t believe 
you mean-” 

“Your money,” said Evelyn. “Of course. 
You’ve got quite a bit, you see. It’s a tempta¬ 
tion to women like me, who haven’t any. 
And no way of earning it. No honest way.” 
She smiled — a bitter little grimace. “Does 
it surprise you so? Other women must have 
tried it before this.” 

“Hush!” he told her sternly. “Not women 
like you.” 

“But you see,” insisted Evelyn, clenching 
and unclenching her hands in her lap, “you 
didn’t know in the least the sort of woman 
I was — when you met me. I was tired. I’d 
been ill. There wasn’t anybody who cared— 
enough to matter. It’s nice of you to think 
a great many men have loved me. Perhaps 
one or two have — after a fashion. But you 
are the first man I have ever known who 
wanted to marry me. And that’s what 
counts. I was meant for marriage. Girls 
of my class usually are. If we don’t achieve 
it, we’re considered failures—which is 
neither pleasant nor profitable. Some of 
us get out and learn to be decently self- 
supporting. I hadn’t even courage and will 
power enough for that. You — ” she choked 
back a wistful ghost of a laugh—“you looked 
like a direct answer to prayer.” 

“Did you — ” Carson stopped and began 
again as if he feared the answer to his 
question: “You didn’t like me — at all?” 

“I very nearly disliked you—in the be¬ 
ginning,” she told him nakedly. 

“Yet you were willing - ” 

“More than willing — ” she said it between 
her teeth — “I was eager.” 

“Don’t!” groaned the man. 

“Well—you asked me. You want the 
truth now, don’t you? I could have lied to 
Continued on page 64 




They Should Be Warmly Dressed! 

The brisk, blowy Fall mornings are cold, when the 
youngsters start to school. Dress them warmly in Indera 
Knit Underslips. 

The Indera Underslip for children is made in heavy and 
medium weight cotton and worsted mixed. It hangs from 
the shoulders and is fashioned to curve in slightly at the 
waist. It slips comfortably over the head — no buttons nor 
clips to come off and no tight bindings to restrict the grow¬ 
ing little bodies. 

And for women, there are Indera Figurfit Knit Under¬ 
skirts, fashioned to fit waist and hips slimly, without any 
bunchiness and with no unsightly vent to gap open. The 
top is knit to give easily—and it is finished with a draw¬ 
string. A special patented knitted bottom prevents the 
skirt riding up over the knees. An Indera skirt or under¬ 
slip (for women) will keep you comfortably warm on the 
coldest day! 

If your favorite store cannot supply you with just the 
Indera Knit Underskirts you want, write us direct. 

THE MALINE MILLS, Dept. 3-G, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 




Your Boy 

will be better dressed 
in a suit of 


Crompton Cordu roy 


For Style, Service, and Economy, CROMPTON “Jill-Weather” 
CORDUROY Boys’ Suits are the choice of Mothers the country over. 

The exclusive “ Jit- Weather” feature makes every fibre of this corduroy 
resistant to water. A light shower will not penetrate it. Even a severe 
drenching merely forces the water into the meshes of the cloth, from 
which it is easily shaken, and the fabric dries quickly without shrinking, 
stiffening, or losing shape or color. 

At good clothing stores everywhere 

Ask for our free booklet—“The Economy of Corduroy.” If your 
dealer hasn’t it, write us and we will be glad to mail it to you. 

CROMPTON-RICHMOND COMPANY, Inc. 

47 East Thirty-first Street, New York City 

The Famous “All-Weather” Test 

Water poured on Crompton “All-Weather"’ 
Corduroy from a height of a foot or more rolls 
off instantly. A shake of the cloth, and there is 
no trace of moisture. Ask the clothing salesman 
to show you this TEST. 

THIS LABEL is sewed on the inner pocket of 
Boys’ Suits made of Crompton “ All-Weather ’ 
Corduroy. LOOK FOR IT! 


ASK FOR THE TEST 
LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 
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Look for this trade-mark 



Any Doctor Will Tell You 


NO BUTTONS NO TROUBLE 

Trade-Mark Keg. V. S. Pat. Off. 


On and off tike 
a coat. A Irvays 
fits the body 
perfectly. 


Warmth Here Means Health 


The danger months of coughs and 
colds are here again. Months when 
doctors urge the importance of 
keeping baby warm across the 
chest and stomach. For insufficient 
protection at these vital points is 
a common cause of illness. 

So for more than 30 years we've 
devoted ourselves to making an 
infant’s shirt which supplies this 
needed protection in a common- 
sense, practical way — the Rubens 
Infant Shirt. 

And thousands of doctors and 
trained nurses will tell you how 
well we have succeeded. And tell 


you, too, that a satisfactory sub¬ 
stitute for this garment has never 
been discovered. 

Double thickness over chest and 
stomach. Cut with the simple con¬ 
venience of a coat—no buttons, no 
tapes. Adjustable belt that fastens 
with a single safety pin. And made 
of the softest and finest materials, 
for infants and children. Now 
sold as low as 25 cents. 

Ask for Rubens Infant Shirts. Look 
for the trade-mark. And be sure it 
is a genumeRubensbeforeyou buy. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write direct to us. 


Manufactured only by 

RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 

6 No. Market St., Chicago 

Established 1890 


RUBENS INFANT SHIRTS 



No Matter Where You Go 

Your clothes must be right! If you travel or stay at home, 
your clothes proclaim you, your station in life and your 
individual personality. To have distinctive clothes for 
yourself and the children, to select the correct accessory, 
to have a forecast of smart styles for the entire season 

get the 

Butterick Quarterly 

for Autumn 


Remember all Butterick Quarterly designs can be re¬ 
produced by Butterick Patterns with the Deltor, thereby 
saving from % to 1% yards of material on every gar¬ 
ment you make—a cash saving of from 50 cents to $10.00. 
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you. I could have said—yes-—I’ll marry 
you. I could have let you think I was the 
noblesse oblige lady you’d been looking for 
all your life. You might.forgive me every¬ 
thing else on the ground that I didn’t. 
As it is — you’re free to go on looking for her — 
and I’ve still got a rag of pride left.” She 
laid one slender white hand on his knee. 
“You’ve had a very narrow escape, Mr. 
Carson. I could laugh to think of my 
pursuing you so grimly, so relentlessly, and 
all the time you were just waiting — you 
said from the first night, didn’t you?” 

“I did,” said Carson doggedly. Moon¬ 
light lay cold about them, cold in the steel- 
gray shadows, cold on the pallid beach, 
coldest of all on that uncannily silent sea. 

“I looked to you then like—like the woman 
of your dreams?” 

“You don’t look any different now.” 

“Ah, but you see,” she assured him, 
“I’m not what I look. Haven’t I explained 
that to you very thoroughly? I don’t 
believe you’re as grateful to me as you 
should be.” 

“I don’t feel like laughing about it just 
yet — if that’s what you mean.” 

“Do you think I feel like laughing?” she 
answered with a sudden passion that was 
like a flame in the dark. “Only—one’s 
got to carry it off, prettily — somehow.” 
There was something in the dignity of his 
unspoken reproach that tore at Evelyn’s 
heartstrings. She said with an exquisite 
gentleness: “You’ll find her, some day — 
please don’t be discouraged. Lots of women 
are like white roses — ” the unwilling wisdom 
of her added irresistibly,—“but you’d better 
look for her, next time, under thirty.” 

Carson said without moving: “I have 
found her — I’m a one-woman man.” 

“That’s silly — that’s cruel. Can’t you see 
that what I’ve told you makes any question 
of marriage between us utterly impossible?” 

“I can see that if you weren’t the honestest 
woman God ever made you wouldn’t have 
told me.” 

CHE gasped, wordless. He went on quietly: 
^ “Any other woman would have kept her 
mouth shut and taken me up on it.” 

“Oh, you are an incorrigible idealist— 
aren’t you?” cried Evelyn. 

“It only shows,” said Carson, as if she had 
not spoken, “that you are just what I thought 
you were - ” 

“But to marry without love—your — 
your dream-lady would have done that?” 

“Well—when it came to the last, she 
balked at it—didn’t she?” asked William B. 
Carson with a touch of reluctant humor. 
They looked at each other straight for the 
first time, and they laughed. It was im¬ 
possible not to be moved by the sheer clean 
humanness of him. 

“I do believe,” she said half-beneath her 
breath, “I do believe you’d marry me yet.” 

“If you’ll have me,” said Carson simply. 

She put out a hand and patted his coat- 
sleeve, laughed again with a little break in 
her charming voice. “Well—I won’t. I 
like you, just at this moment better than 
anybody I have ever known in my whole 
life long—but I wouldn’t marry you, William 
Carson, for both of your millions and several 
more. I have just come into my self-respect 
again—and I propose to keep it. Take me 
back to the house, there’s a dear — I’m getting 
cold — and a little tired. One does — with 
age.” He helped her down at once from the 
lofty rock and walked back beside her. 

“You’re talking foolishness and you know 
it,” he said severely. 

“Don’t you see,” she begged, “that I can’t 
marry you after what I told you? I’d never 
be sure t that you had forgotten. I don’t 
believe you’d ever remind me of it. I don’t 
insult you by supposing that. But some day 
we might have a quarrel — and back of the 
anger in your eyes I’d see, ‘She married me 
for my money.’ ” She broke off with a little 
shudder. 

Concluded on pa tie 65 
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The Touch of a 
Master Craftsman 


ich in design—teautifulin motif— 
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r. Price's 


Vanilla 


Supper —with little chocolate-iced cakes, 
■ a foamy snow pudding. How good they 
e, made with Price’s Vanilla! 

RICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO. 
‘Experts in Flavor." Chicago, Ill. 
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ABSORBENT 

OWEL1NG 


Bright White — 
Durable—Inex¬ 
pensive. Sample 
hemstitched towel 
sent to you for 25c. 

Dept. F 

Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


am Money at Home 
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I r >hop, Inc., 622 F St., N.W., Washington, D.C 
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“I see you don’t want to marry me—I 
hadn’t much hope you would. I took a 
chance, that was all.” 

She made a little gesture of despairing 
finality and went before him up the steps 
and into the house. 

Humphreys was shuffling as Evelyn came 
into the room. He looked up with an ab¬ 
stracted smile. Sara gestured vaguely to¬ 
ward the old davenport before the fire. 

“You must be cold,” she said, “you two. 
It’s really quite chilly. How was the moon?” 

Evelyn came and stood behind Sara’s 
chair, leaned her arms upon the back of 
it. Laura Grayling looked up as she did so, 
with a. smile of not unfriendly mockery. 

“Yes,” she drawled, “how was the moon? 
Intoxicating?” 

Evelyn preserved a steady immobility, 
but a small flame of color grew in either 
cheek. 'There was not a human being in 
that room who did not guess why she had 
come upon the week-end. Carson, standing 
back of Laura’s chair and directly across the 
card-table, saw that sudden flush and a 
deeper line came between his heavy eyebrows. 

“VOU want to watch your step, Carson — 

A sitting around on these lonely beaches 
with a girl like Evelyn,” Grayling put in un¬ 
expectedly, “she’s got a long line of scalps 
hanging to her belt—you’re not any too 
safe.” Evelyn’s hand tightened on the back 
of Sara’s chair, her eyes grew a trifle strained. 

“Evelyn’s a dangerous person,” said Laura 
sweetly. She lifted a languid glance that 
missed no slightest shade of Evelyn’s 
wincing smile. 

Carson, hands in his pockets, saw and 
heard what an hour before would have had 
no meaning for him. He said abruptly: 

“You’re right, all of you. It’s the most 
dangerous kind of a moon. I’ve just asked 
M iss Anthony to marry me — and have been 
refused.” 

“Oh!” cried Evelyn on a long-drawn 
breath. She looked straight into his eyes 
over the heads of those four careless, kindly 
cruel people and her heart rocked in her 
breast from the impact of his words. That 
he should save her face, so to speak, at such 
a cost to his own pride! 

Sara said in a shocked murmur: “How — 
how unfortunate! I’m sure, Evelyn — ” she 
did not say of what she was sure. Laura 
broke into a little laugh. The two husbands 
were awkwardly silent. 

As if the four about the card-table had cried 
it aloud, Evelyn knew what they were think¬ 
ing. She could not bear that William B. 
Carson should for her sake expose himself to 
their smirking snobbish comment. He was a 
man, was William B. Carson — more of a man 
than Edward Humphreys and stupid fat lit¬ 
tle Grayson rolled together — any woman 
might be proud of a man like that! She held 
his look across the table. 

“He’s jesting,” she said. “I’ve done 
nothing of the kind! Please somebody say 
something pretty to us now — or has the cat 
got all your tongues, children?” 

She carried it off with a high hand; ac¬ 
cepted their hurried, stumbling felicitations 
with the loveliest grace in the world—al¬ 
lowed herself to be kissed by the two women, 
while Carson’s fingers were violently wrung. 

Carson managed somehow to detach her 
from the rest. 

“Now,” he said, “why did you do it? 
We’ve got to come to a show-down.” 

Evelyn put out her two hands and he 
took them into a crushing hold. “If I kiss 
you—and you draw away from me,” he told 
her, “I’m likely to kill somebody.” 

“Don’t you think you — fear your fate — 
too much?” whispered Evelyn. 

He kissed her. And she did not draw away 
from him. Peace, like a kind air, flowed 
into her stifled heart. She lay in his arms 
and held up her face for him to kiss her again. 

“I knew you were somewhere,” he said 
to her very low. “Now we can begin to live!” 

“Oh, I began an hour ago!” said Evelyn. 
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S TEERO BOUILLON CUBES — the 
trade-markSteeroisoneveiy wrap¬ 
per—are sold in boxes of 12, 5o, and 
100. If not readily obtainable at your 
dealer’s, we will mail direct upon re¬ 
ceipt of 35 cents a box of 12. Ask for 
Steero bouillon cubes. 


Do You Eat 
As Heartily as a 
Young Boy? 

Start your meal right and you will 
eat as heartily as you would like to; 
start with something hot, appetite- 
stimulating, and you will eat enthusi¬ 
astically. Hot Steero bouillon is just 
the thing to begin a meal with. Use 
it freely; instead of tiling your taste, 
hot Steero bouillon gives you an appe¬ 
tite for the rest of your meal. 

Put a Steero bouillon cube into a 
cup and add boiling water. Anybody 
can make it. Put Steero bouillon cubes 
on your order list today. The trade¬ 
mark STEERO is on every cube. 

Send for Free Samples 

Let us send you free samples of Steero bouillon 
cubes so that you may learn bow good hot Steero 
bouillon tastes, what a wonderful flavor it has. 
Write today. If you enclose ten cents we will also 
send you the 64-pase Steero Cook Book, full of 
practical and delicious recipes— helpful to every 
housewife. 

Schieffelin & Co. 

262 William St., New York 
Distributors for 

American Kitchen ProductsCo. 

New York 


A Cube Makes a Cup” 
Simply Add Boiling Water” 
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For YowrHallowe’en Party | 


G RACIOUS! Staring owls and 
solemn jack-o-lanterns every¬ 
where! Send shivers down your 
back—and laughs up your sleeve, 
too, for behold! The fearsome 
things are only harmless Dennison 
decorations of crepe paper. 

The “Bogie Book” 

Before you plan your party send 10 
cents with the coupon below for our 
Bogie Book.” It’s full of information 
for decorating rooms with streamers and 
festoons; tells how to cast Hallowe’en 
atmosphere over the party with crouch¬ 
ing black cats and flying witches; dainty 
trimmings for the table and colorful 
costumes and caps for frolicsome guests 
and all made of paper. Besides there 
are suggestions in it for unusual invita¬ 
tions, prizes, strange games and weird 
ghost stories for Hallowe’en hilarity. 

Stationers, department stores and 
many druggists carry the Dennison 
Hallowe’en goods and the“Bogie Book.” 


THE “BOGIE BOOK” 

has been issued every year for eleven j 
years. Here’s the coupon which will »' 
bring a copy of the 1921 issue to you. j 

DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. F Framingham, Mass. 

The 10 cents enclosed is for a copy of the 
Bogie Book.” Please send it quickly so I can 
piepare. for my party. (Plea se write your 
name in pencil.) 

Name. 

Address. . 

City. 
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Nurses, Senators’ Widows, 
Clubmen, M ismated Couples, 
Country Clergymen 

—and Mr. Prohack 

— all mingle in the fascinating fiction pages of the 
November Delineator. 

A surprising episode in Arnold Bennett's “Mr. Pro- 
hack 11 — the final instalment of Zona Gale's “Red 
Barns 11 — “The Angel of the Darker Brink , 11 a complete 
and unusual tale by Phyllis Bottome — “Sheridan 
Circle , 11 a story of Washington society by the wife of 
a Senator in Washington — “Many Waters 11 where 
love, reincarnation and sudden death are woven into 
a thrilling narrative by Isabel Paterson. 

Love—Luxury 
Or Necessity1 

November brings an article on the 
place of love in the life of the 
successful business or professional woman that's going 
to arouse a deal of discussion. A piercing, honest in- 
vestigation of the modern trend of American women 
by an authority—Katharine Anthony. 

Ailff For the 

Homemaker 

Articles of more than usual in- 
terest and informative value. Two 
full pages of tempting recipes, the third article of Dr. 
Baldwin's series on “The Normal Child , 11 health helps, 
musical features and an article by Josephine Daskam 
Bacon that every mother of a growing girl will want 
to — must — read. 

Miss Van Rensselaer of Cornell University conducts 
her regular department — so eagerly awaited by 
thousands of women. 

Christmas 
is Coming! 

And a page of Christmas gifts, 
photographs of table decorations 
for the Christmas table and a helpful feature, dealing 
with childrens Christmas books, open The Delineator’s 
campaign of “first aid for Christmas worriers . 11 
Of course — “Prince Toofat 11 for the children; a full- 
page color insert; an article on perfumes and scents; 
ideas for your Hallowe'en party and many other things 
you wouldn’t care to miss — 
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GLAD EYES 


the year-book. It wasn’t anything you 
could really say you saw—and yet the whole 
air was full of it. You have to be somewhere 
between fifteen and fifty to know it’s going 
on, which let Miss Greely out. It’s a sort 
of glad and thankful look which comes up 
out of the heart and looks through the eyes 
like windows. Not a lash quivers, not a 
muscle stirs — but what is said is an outrage. 
Miss Greely looked at him adoringly and 
never saw a thing. I didn’t like my dinner. 

I lived for the minute he would have to dash 
for the next train. The minute arrived, but 
he didn’t dash. We rose from the table and 
filed out to get ready for vespers in the chapel. 
Wally stayed on meeting teachers and say¬ 
ing “Yes’m,” like a clock. I dashed to my 
room to hide his picture. I’d look nice, 
wouldn’t I, with his picture in a silver frame 
after the way he’d been carrying on? I 
hated the other girls. Hated them with 
all my soul. Also Wally. 

Any uplift I got from vespers that night 
you could put in your eye. Wallv sat in the 
front row with Miss Greely and others of that 
period. From where I sat, four rows behind, 
you couldn’t see anything but his ears. 
Now and then he looked around as though 
interested in the other three walls of the 
place. He didn’t need to do even that. His 
ears were enough. They were perfectly 
wanton. And from every corner of the room 
eyes flew and lighted on them. Glad eyes. 

TT WAS the greatest vesper service anybody 

had ever experienced. Anybody but me. 

I got all over being mad at Wally and began 
to suffer. The happy days gone by, begin¬ 
ning when I was two and he was three, passed 
in memory: The day he pushed me into the 
creek. The day 1 first beat him at tennis, 
and in amazement and rage he smashed his 
racket. The day I fell in love with Stub 
Shannon and Wally had to lick him in the 
alley back of the house. I am not one to 
forget the ties of the past, but from the way 
he acted they were as the snows of yesteryear 
to Wally Stokes. Well, let us part then— 
but not in anger. I saw how it had been 
with Miss Greely. I saw the difficulty of 
erecting a funeral pyre in a country so well 
policed. I should have to start a girls’ 
school, too, instead, I supposed. And some 
time, long hence, Wally’s son would come to 
tea. I must not delay in getting on friendly 
terms with Wally’s son, and so I edged my 
way toward the front pew when vespers broke 
up. Wally didn’t seem to see me. He saw 
over and around and through me. But 
even when I held out my hand he took me 
for a stranger. 

“How do you do?” said he, shaking with a 
limp paw. 

“Wally,” I said, and stopped. He waited 
politely, but in the end dropped my hand and 
turned toward Miss Greely, who was having 
an excited conference with Miss Draper, who 
teaches foreign travel. 

“A few words from such a young man,” 
I heard her say, “would be of great value— 
they would furnish a great impulse — I will 
go to the door and speak from there, asking 
them to stay,” Miss Greely went on. “My 
voice might not carry from here.” 

“Wally,” said I, “I am resigned.” Wally 
wasn’t listening. His eyes stared in horror 
after Miss Greely and Miss Draper as they 
worked their way toward the front door. I 
long ago gave up trying to figure out what 
teachers have on their minds, and didn’t 
propose to take up the study again during 
the crisis of my life. 

“Young ladies,” began Miss Greely from 
the door, and though the attraction of the 
evening was down in front, yet so strong is 
habit that we all turned toward her when she 
spoke. “Young ladies, we have with us — —” 

I saw it all. She was going to make Wally 
make a speech. My resignation took wings. 
I wanted to shout with joy. It served him 
right! I was glad—glad — glad! It was 
Continued on page 67 
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remove them? Don’t delay. Use 
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Marie especially to remove freckles. 

Leaves the skin clear, smooth and wil.h- 
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dangerous warning 
— bleeding gums 
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NEW YORK CITY 

■ 

SPECIALIST IN 

diseases of the mouth 


I 


PREPARED FOR THE 

• • ... 

PRESCRIPTION OF THE 

DENTAL PROFESSION 


\ RE your gums 
J \ tender? Do 
A i. they bleed 
when brushed? If 
so — watch out for 
Pyorrhea. 

This disease of the 
gums, which afflictsfour 
out of five people over 
forty, not only destroys 
the teeth, but often 
wrecks the health. 

In Pyorrhea the gums 
become spongy, then 
recede; the teeth de¬ 
cay, loosen and fall 
out — or must be ex¬ 
tracted to rid the system 
of the infecting Pyor¬ 
rhea germs which 
breed in pockets about 
them. These germs 
lower the body’s vital¬ 
ity and cause many 
diseases. 

You can keep Pyor¬ 
rhea away. Visit your 
dentist often for tooth 
and gum inspection, 
and use Forhan's For 
the Gums. 

Forhan’s For the 
Gums prevents Pyor¬ 
rhea — or checks its 
progress —if used in 
time and used con¬ 
sistently. Ordinary 
dentifrices cannot do 
this. Forhan's keeps 
the gums firm and 
healthy — the teeth 
white and clean. 

Start using it to¬ 
day. If your gums 
have receded, use 
Forhan’s according 
to directions, and 
consult a dentist im¬ 
mediately for spe¬ 
cial treatment. 

35c and 60c tubes 
in U. S. and Canada 

Formula of 
R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 




FORHAN CO. 
New York 

Forhan's, Ltd. 
Montreal 



in0 Out the 
enBeautf 


■ ) ,! th that soiled, dis- 
I faded or aged com- 

I . , is one fair to look upon. 

Mercolized Wax 

Ipadurdly, gently absorbs the 
I l Mirface skin, reveal- 

I.Jy 1 young, fresh, beautiful skin 
■1th. Used by refined women 
ler complexion of true liatu- 
u Have you tried it? 

e*< yHzed Wax Ibeautifier) . . 95c 
p, v ' 'red Saxolite ( for wrinkle s') 75c 
p f , tlne ^hair remover) ... $1 

r iered Tarkroot 1 face rester) $1 

11 Dpi y Co., 5 N. La Salle St., Chicago 




All 
Drug Stores 
and Toilet 
Counters 


4 Days’ Treatment Restores 
Gray Hair 

Tus treatment is simple, sure and easy—you 
do 1 yourself—results are certain. The whole 
prn ss consists of combing a clean, colorless 
liquid through your hair and watching the gray 
disappear. This treatment leaves your hair 
beautifully clean, soft and fluffy, it doesn’t in¬ 
terfere with washing, doesn’t rub off. 

TRIAL SIZE BOTTLE FREE 

M il coupon for a trial bottle and applica¬ 
tion - mb. Test as directed on a single lock 
of 1 r. Then you can decide whether it pays 

to b" gray. 

M&ry T. Goldman, 695 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

Mary 1 Goldman, 695 Goldman Bldg.. St. Paul, Minn. a 

Pe - send me your FREE trial bottle of Mary T. * 
GnMiiMiVs Hair Color Restorer with special comb. I am ■ 
net i. ,i, K ated in any way by accepting this free offer. The a 

natur e color of my hair is 

black.. jet black.. dark brown. > 

medium brown... % ... light brown. , 

Name.. 

Addr. 
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better than the time he smashed his racket. 
Better than the year his voice changed. A 
dreadful fear that he would somehow get 
out of it seized me, and choking down the 
happiness in my throat, I looked him in the 
eye and gripped him with a relentless hand. 

“And so,” continued Miss Greely, “I 
know you will want to hear a few words 
from him. At his age his father was the 
most elo — What did you say, Miss Draper?” 
She stooped to catch the whisper of the 
foreign-travel shark, and in that instant, I 
was lifted from earth and hurled through 
space. 

“Shut up!” whispered Wally when I 
started to squeal, and clapped his hand over 
my mouth. At that the most exquisite 
happiness flooded my soul. You know how 
it is when a strong man grabs you up and 
carries you away. I didn’t even care if he 
got out of making that speech. It was won¬ 
derful. I left my eyes closed and enjoyed it. 

“And so,” Miss Greely went on, “I am 
going to ask him to tell you what ideal of 
Young Womanhood - ” 

I opened my eyes and looked around over 
Wally’s hand. At one side was the organ. 
At the other was the door to the little room 
below the belfry where Air. Parkinson, the 
janitor, rings the bell. 

“At his age his father was the most elo¬ 
quent speaker,” persisted Aliss Greely, get¬ 
ting in the things she wanted in spite of Aliss 
Draper. 

TV/ALLY fumbled at the door to the belfry- 
™ room. It was unlocked. It swung open 
without a creak. Wally dragged me through 
the door. Softly it closed and snapped on its 
latch. The light was shut out of the little 
room. “Ale — make speech!” sort of sobbed 
Wally, and I felt him tremble like a leaf. 
Outside the screen Aliss Greely had dis¬ 
covered her loss. 

“Air. Stokes! Why where — Why, Air. 
Stokes — ” we heard. The cry was muffled by 
the door, but distant as it sounded it was too 
close for Wally. With another sound like a 
sob and another wonderful leap he landed 
both of us at the foot of the ladder. 

“We can’t get up,” said I. “There’s a 
trap-door at the top. Heavy.” 

“Shut up,” said Wally in his wonderful 
way, and started to drag me up the ladder. 
It was heavenly, but yet I feared that we 
would both fall and spoil the evening. 

“Go on,” said I. “I’ll come — honest!” 
And I did in perfect womanly confidence, 
afraid of nothing but that he might step on 
my hand. 

I was about two-thirds of the way up tc 
the top, and by the way the ladder bent I 
knew Wally already had his shoulders 
hunched against the trap, when the door in 
the room below opened. Not far. Just a 
gash of light that cut across below, but it 
showed Aliss Greely’s hand on the knob. 
Aliss Greely’s arm hesitated. Then it grew 
longer and the gash of light crept higher. 
You could tell by their voices that the girls 
had joined the chase. We held our breath 
until our ribs cracked at the roots. 

“I can never face his father. I must find 
him. He was entrusted—” It was the 
voice of the man-hunter. “He was entrusted 
to me. And in a world where so few young 
men are sweetly innocent.” 

That was too much for Wally. His 
breath escaped with a sound like an inner 
tube collapsing, and at the same instant his 
body stiffened against the trap-door again. 
A hinge creaked. Some moonlight spilled in 
like milk. Clouds of dust came down. The 
door below opened wide. 11 stayed open two 
seconds. Then it closed again. Aliss Greely 
had seen us. She’d have to be blind not to, 
and no one could say she was that. But she 
had closed the door and gone. 

“She’s thinking about her year-book,” 
whispered I. “It says there has never been 
so much as a girlish scrape — She’s sending 
Continued on page 68 



O r/no 

Guaranteed Sunfast 


A NEW BOOKLET ON DRAP¬ 
ERIES, beautifully illustrated in 
color, and shmuing many new and 
charming window treatments with 
Orinoka fabrics by a Neiu York 
decorator, wtll be sent for 20 cents , 
stamps or coin. 


Draperjes & Upholsteries 



GUARANTEE: 

“These goods are gtiaran- 
teed absolutely fadeless. I* 
color changes from exposure 
to the sunlight or from 
washing, the ??ierchant is 
hereby authorized to replace 
them with new goods or re¬ 
fund the purchase price." 


In the art of making windows 
beautiful, the new Orinoka Sun- 
fast casement cloths are the most 
charming materials for use 
against the glass. 

They are sheer and graceful. 
They permit the entrance of a 
softer, mellower light than net 
or lace. They may be had in a 
wonderful variety of colors and 
delicate shades, to harmonize 
with any interior. Even in the 
softest, most unusual tints they 
are guaranteed absolutely sun- 
fast and tubfast. 


Until you have seen them, you 
cannot realize the richness of 
variety in Orinoka Guaranteed 
Sunfast Draperies. Numerous 
weaves, both plain and figured, 
ranging from sheer gauze to 
heavy liangings. Orinoka fab¬ 
rics include all that is newest 
and most fashionable. 

Ask particularly for Orinoka 
Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies 
and look for the Orinoka Guar¬ 
antee Tag on the bolt. 

THE ORINOKA MILLS 
215 Fourth Ave. New York 



Illustration from The House Beautiful 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

Are you planning to build or remodel your house? 

H AS the time at last come when you are going to build the house you have thought of for years? 
Perhaps your ideal includes wide porches, many small-paned windows, big cheery fireplaces, large 
roomy closets, or an especially well-planned kitchen. Do you wish to be sure that when your 
house is built it will include all those little points which will make it a source of ever-increasing pleasure ? 

If so, consult The House Beautiful 


Are you a little doubtful about your choice of material? 

Have you weighed the advantages of the different building materials ? Have you considered whether 
brick, pine or stucco is most appropriate for your building site and climate? Have you, for instance, 
considered the best material for roofing,—wood, slate, tile or asbestos? Do you wish to be sure that the 
style of house you finally choose will give you the most lasting satisfaction? 

If so, consult The House Beautiful 

Does the interior of your house seem to strike a wrong note? 

Are you sure that your furniture is grouped to the best possible advantage ? Instead of being discouraged 
with your living-room, have you thought how the whole effect could be transformed by changing the 
position of the divan, or placing just the right size gate-legged table in the awkward corner? In a word, 
do you want your house truly to represent your personality? 

If so, consult The House Beautiful 


-SPECIAL. OFFER- 

THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 10 DEPOT STREET, CONCORD. N. H., or D-10-21 

8 ARLINGTON STREET. BOSTON. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.00* for a 5 months’ trial subscription, or $3.00** for a 15 months’ 
subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 

Name. . 

Address . 

* Foreign postage 55c extra; Canadian 20c. **Foreign postage 11.25 extra; Canadian 65c 
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the original FLAT Curtain Rod 


Kirsch FLAT Curtain Rods 
Insure Attractive Windows 

I h< FLA1 Si iAPE pr. - 

vents sagging — holds 
Luf'Jj headings erect gives 

$ Am neatest effects. The 

J M ms w: m JHHl m ' ffffl curved ends permit drap- 

' n R c ^ ear to casing, shut- 

i SM| | HI •♦<* ffl ting out side-glare. 

frr» wli P* g >%~aBBSw Jp0Ujk SjjA'Sb 

IK'! Igw lff ||Bb M With ordinary care, they last 

Bay indefinitely. Guaranteed not 

Sr|4 to rust or tarnish. I he beau- 

'• •* d tiful velvet brass or white 

finish stays like new. 

KIRSCH FLAT CURTAIN 
>■•• . RODS fit every window, 

ff .*' Come single, double or triple. 

Give any draping effect. 
fflM ' Extension style or cut-to-fil! 


Plan Your Curtains With Kirsch 
Rod and Window Draping Book 
IT’S FREE 

Many thousands of women write for it each year. 
Pictures pretty windows for every room gives 
latest information on window draping styles, mate¬ 
rials, colors, etc. Gladly sent you free of charge. 

KIRSCH MFG. CO., 140 Prospect Ave. 

^ Sturgis, Mich., U. S. A. 


Remember To Ask. For 
<2tFue&: Flat Curtain Rods 




tune 


IT’S ALL IN THE DELTOR 

E verything you want to know, right there be- 
fore you. No more puzzling over how to cut 
your goods. No more tears over spoiled material. 

No more worry about your new frocks. Just se* 
lect the pattern that you admire most at the pat' 
tern counter—-regardless of how difficult it 
may look — the Deltor makes the making easy. 

Ask for a Butterick Pattern with the Deltor 


Rat Bis-Kit kills rats and mice, too— 
quickly, easily. No muss, mixing nor 
spreading. Just crumble it up. Each 
Bis-Kit contains a different bait that 
unfailingly allures. After eating it, 
the rats and mice scoot for outdoors 
—to die. 

Don’t mix poisons. Buy Rat Bis-Kit. 
It’s clean, certain and already pre¬ 
pared. At all drug and general 
stores. Prices—25c and 35c. 

Roaches, rats, mice, etc. also killed 
with Rat Bis-Kit Paste. In tubes 25c 


THE RAT BISCUIT CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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away the witnesses outside. She don’t want 
anybody else to know.” 

“Shut up and come on,” said Wally in his 
wonderful way. 

“I can’t.” 

“Can’t, your grandmother!” And Wally 
reached down. First lie got my ear. Then 
he got my chin. I put up my hand to save 
my face, and before I knew it was hauled 
through the door and dumped on to the plat¬ 
form which rims the steeple. 

“Oh, Wally,” said I. 

Then the trap-door fell and we were alone 
together, high above everything, far from all 
care. But life’s great moments are short, 
and it seemed but a minute when we heard 
Miss Greely on our trail. The ladder chat¬ 
tered with her weight as she climbed. 

“Dinah!” Stern New England tones 
dashed against the trap-door. 

Never a word answered we. I saw that 
Wally was the perfect companion, the one 
whose silences are better than words. IIow 
beautiful to be up there, above the conflict. 
My S. S. & G. was a ruin, but I didn’t mind. 
The floor beside me began to rise. I jumped 
to my feet and grabbed Wally. It was the 
trap-door lifting. For a moment we stared 
in horror, then in perfect accord we jumped 
and landed on it. It flattened. 

“Damn!” I won’t swear that was the 
word. But it sounded like it to me. And it 
sounded like it to Wally, too, for he said 
thankfully: 

“Good. She’s a sport. Everything’ll 
come out all right. Dinny—I— Gee, look 
at the ways it is down!” And though we 
stood in the middle of the platform he reached 
for my hand tremblingly, and I felt much 
safer. Far away you could hear the girls go¬ 
ing home from chapel. The night was so 
beautiful it hurt me. 

“X/fR. STOKES, send that young woman 
- LV ' L down immediately. Never in the history 
of my school has a student done such a thing. 
A young woman who has received my train¬ 
ing, to abduct- — I am responsible to your 
father for you.” 

“Well you started it!” said Wally sul¬ 
lenly. “You were framing it up for me to 
make a speech. Me — a speech!” And he 
almost sobbed again. 

“Speech!” flared she. “Do you think a 
young man of your habits — ” 

With a sigh for the trouble he was making 
everybody Wally crept over to the auger hole 
that the bell-rope comes through. “It’s not 
a habit,” said he patiently, putting his 
mouth down to the hole. “I never make 
speeches.” 

“Please come down.” Miss Greely’s 
flare at him hadn’t lasted long. “Don’t 
make it necessary for me to go to your 
father and confess that a girl who has had 
my training could so far forget all 
decency - ” 

Wally tipped back on his heels and looked 
up. “I think,” said he to thin air, “I think 
I’ll ring the bell.” Then rocking forward he 
put his mouth to the auger hole again. “I 
think I’ll ring the bell,” repeated he. Wally 
has a master mind. For a moment the lad¬ 
der trembled. Then the bell-rope plopped 
up as though by pushing at her end -Miss 
Greely hoped to keep him from pulling on his. 

“No!” she cried. “Everybody would 
know. They would think it was fire. 
We’d have the volunteers all out.” 

That seemed to settle it, so Wally sat down 
again beside me, looking rather proud. 
Wally took my hand again. It was the hand 
of one who had met and mastered circum¬ 
stances, and knew himself to be strong. 
Men are so wonderful. But circumstances 
didn’t seem to know it yet, for the hammer¬ 
ing began all over. 

“Dinah, come down here.” 

“I guess,” said Wally, scrambling in the 
dust to the auger hole, “I’ll just have to ring 
the bell. Unless, of course, you promise — ” 
Concluded on page 69 
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Not One 
Gray Hair, Now ’ 

“And my hair was quite gray a 
short time ago! 

"It was falling out, getting brittle and 
stringy. My scalp was filled with dandrm 
and itched almost constantly. 

“A few applications of Kolor-Bak pro 
duced a wonderful improvement. The itcl 
ing stopped instantly. There was no mor 
dandruff. And — marvel of marvels— it i- 
now restored to its original color — not a 
gray hair shows anywhere! ” 

Kolor-Bak is not a dye or stain. It is 
colorless, stainless, harmless and restores 
original color to gray hair simply by put 
ting hair and scalp in a healthy condition 

Send for our special trial offer; also Fn- 
Book on Hair which explains how Kolot 
Bale restores gray hair to its original coloi 

HYGIENIC LABORATORIES 

3334-3338 W. 38th St., Dept. 10321, Chicago 


\XT H Y not gain from 10 to 35 lbs. 
’’ in the next few months? Why 
not round out your neck, chest 
and bust and make yourself as 
attractive as you wish to be? 

1 Know you enu because I have 
helped over 45,000 women gain 10 
to 35 pounds. 


One pupil writes: "One year 
ago I weighed only 100 pounds 
— now I weigh 126, and oh, I feel 
so well and so rested!" 


I can help you attain your proper 
weight. In your room. Without 
drugs. By scientific, natural methods, 
such as your physician approves. 

If you only realized how surely,how 
easily, how inexpensively your 
weight can he increased I am certain 
you would write me at once. 

Tell me yoi r faults of 1 tealth or fi gure. 

I respect your confidence and I will 
send you my booklet, free, showing 
you how to stand and walk correctly. 

Susanna Cocroft 

Dept. 53, 1819 Broadway, New York 

lilll[|iililiiiliillliililililliiliilll[|iiliilillliilllllilliiiiiil[||||iliillllllllli[|illillililillillliiiiiiiil[iiiniiinmii!.:i!! 


At No Other Time 

have women been as inter¬ 
ested in fancy-work as they 
are to-day when embroidery 
in some style embellishes 
every garment we wear. For 

all kinds of fancy-work, knitting, 
crochet, embroidery, beading, 
braiding, tatting and smocking, 

get to-day 

NEEDLE-ART 

At any Butterick Pattern Counter 


high Scho ol Course 
in 2 Years 


You can complete 

this simplified 
School Course at hoi-e » 

| side of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance t< T 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other yl 

| courses are described in our Free Bulletin, bend for it 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H-7123 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. 


Skin Trouble. 

— 1 11 — ■ — Soothed 


With Cuticura 

Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere Sam: 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. D, Malden, ^ 
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To Clean Your 
Closet Bowl 


It is no longer necessary to go through 
all of the fatiguing distasteful work of dip¬ 
ping out of water and scrubbing in order 
to lean the closet bowl. Sani-Flush does 
all of the hard work for you. Sprinkle a 
little into the bowl, follow the directions 
on the can and flush. Where there were 
stains and markings before there is a re¬ 
freshingly white and shining surface and 
the hidden trap is as clean as new. Dis¬ 
infectants are not necessary, for Sani-Flush 
does its work thoroughly. 



Sani-Flush is sold at 
grocery, drug, hardware, 
plumbing, and house- 
furnishing stores. If you 
cannot buy it locally at 
once, send 25c. in coin or 
stamps for a full-sized 
can postpaid. (Canadian 
price, 35c.; foreign 
price, 50c.) 


The Hygienic Products Co. 
Canton, O. 

Canadian Agents: 

Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 



TRADE MAR. M 3. PATEN f OFFICE 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 



The beauty of the pearl is but skin-deep— 
warm-glowing and incomparably smooth. 

So may your complexion be when safe¬ 
guarded byLablache. Famous for fifty years 
-a natural, clinging 
face powder, deli¬ 
cately perfumed. 

Refuse Subititutes 

* They may be dan¬ 
gerous Flesh, White. 

Pink or Cream, 65c. 
a box of druggists or 
by ii.ui. Over two 
ntillio boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 

M a hum pie box. 

BEN LEVY CO. 

french. I'er furriers , Dept. li 

125 Kingston St., Boslon, Mass. 


(n asy Way to 


Remove Dandruff 


if you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
l 0ss y, silky hair, do by all means get 
P °f dandruff, for it will starve your hair 
Fjruin it if you don’t, 
the rest way to get rid of dandruff is to 
ssolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Ruui Irvon at night before retiring; use 
Rough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
pd. v with the finger tips. 

1% morning, most, if not all, of your 
pdruff will be gone, and three or four 
[ ore applications should completely re- 
bye every sign and trace of it. 
r 011 will find, too, that all itching of the 
alp v, ill stop, and your hair will look and 
bl a hundred times better. You can get 
Raid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
r lce dottle is usually all that is needed. 

Uw u. l. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Ting went the bell, faintly as though the 
wind swayed it. 

“Don’t!” rose a cry from the abyss. “The 
fire department are the best men in town. 
I’d be the laughing-stock of every one.” 

“All right,” said Wally. “All you have 
to do is to use a little sense and forget all 
this.” 

“Forget that a young woman of my 
school-” 

“Whang,” went the bell softly, but as 
though the wind was rising. 

There was quite a long silence. Wally’s 
profile is awfully handsome against the white 
paint of a steeple. Even when he sits on the 
floor you can see how tall he is. 

“Your father,” rose in accents shaken with 
sniffles from below the trap-door. “Your 
father and I were—just boy and girl together 
—just boy and girl—” 

A smothered sound arose. It sounded like 
some one biting back tears. 

“I—I—” said a shaky voice at last, “I— 
if you don’t mind—this ladder is uncomfort¬ 
able. I’ll wait in the chapel for you. If I 
wait ten minutes, will you come then?” 

“Say, Miss Greely, you are an old peach. 
You bet we’ll come in ten minutes. And 
I’m going to write dad what a peach you 
are.” 

Biting back tears didn’t help then. Both 
Wally and I let on we didn’t hear. It 
wasn’t the kind of thing for us to hear. 
She’d rather we didn’t. It was crying that 
had been held in for years and years. She is 
an old peach—and she’s the best sport I ever 
knew. I like Miss Greely. After a while 
the ladder chattered. Then a door opened 
softly. Then it was beautiful and quiet 
up in the steeple once more. 

“Dinny,” said Wally. 

I_JIS voice wabbled in the middle of the 
-*■ ^ word. His hand began to tremble. In an 
instant I saw he was no longer the strong 
man who had clapped his hand over my 
mouth and told me to shut up as he dragged 
me off to his lair. When the joy of being 
bullied is taken from a woman, there is 
nothing left for her but to find another 
pleasure. So I turned on Wally. 

“Wally Stokes,” said I, “don’t speak to 
me after the way you acted.” 

“Acted?” asked Wally helplessly. 

“Acted. You looked at the girls in the 
dining-room when they looked at you, and 
your eyes and their eyes were scandalous.” 

“Eyes?” wailed Wally. 

“Eyes. Your eyes were glad and their 
eyes were glad-” 

“Eyes? Glad? W'hy, but Dinny—honest 
I never saw anybody’s eyes but yours. 
Honest. And I only saw yours when—when 
I was in that awful fix—when Miss Greely 
had me cornered—when she was going to 
make me make a speech on Young Woman¬ 
hood—” Fie broke off with a groan. 

“My eyes?” I gasped. 

“Yes. Oh, Dinny—the way you reached 
out and took my hand and looked at me as 
though, whatever befell, you were with me.” 

It was when I had grabbed him and looked 
him in the eye so he shouldn’t get away. 
It was when I was glad he was in trouble. 
Glad he had to make a speech on Young 
Womanhood. 

“Did I look like that?” I asked. 

“You bet you did. You took my hand and 
you looked at me. It was the darkest hour 
of my life, but your eyes said you would 
share my fate—that you were glad to share 
my fate. Why, Dinny, that’s what makes 
the world go—women looking at men like 
that. There’s no place a man can’t climb if 
some woman is glad to climb with him-” 

I kept my face straight as I stared down 
from where he had climbed. 

“Maybe they were glad eyes,” said I. 
“But—” Then I recalled Wally’s favorite 
motto about what you don’t know is soonest 
mended. So I dropped the subject. Men 
are such ninnies. 




No package gen¬ 
uine without cross 
and circle printed 
in red. 


Walls 
make a difference 


/T RE your walls becoming to you — the proper 
O decoration of your home—showing your taste, 
the good points of your furniture, the coloring 
of your rugs? Or — does a confusion of lines and 
patterns dominate not only your home but yourself? 
You may have the most becoming background for 
your personality if your walls are decorated with 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wall c Paper 


Alabastine comes in standard colors wh ich intermix to produce any 
tint desired. It is used in buildings of all kinds, and can be applied- 
self applied where decorators are not available—over any interior 

surface ‘ ‘PRICES 


5-lb. package white Alabastine - 75c 

5-lb. package tinted Alabastine - 80c 

Special deep shades (No. 33 dark 

green, No. 58 deep brown, - - 95c 


The Alabastine Company 

516 Grandville Ave., _ Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Your Local Dealer is Entitled to Your Trade 


Let Us Help You SMake 
Your Home More Beautiful 

Write for interchangeable color 
chart and stencil offer—let our 
staff of expert decorators give 
personal advice as to the best 
color scheme for your home. 
This service is without cost 
to all users of Alabastine. 



Have it always in the house 


T HE safe, general remedy for 
manychildish ills is “Vaseline” 
White Petroleum Jelly. Bumps, 
bruises, minor skin abrasions, 
chafed skin, cradle cap—these are 
to be expected in households where 
there are children. 

Wise mothers keep a tube or jar 
of “Vaseline” White Petroleum 
Jelly in the house for all these 


emergencies. It is soothing and 
grateful to the most irritated skin. 
Pure, white in color, odorless and 
tasteless. 

Be prepared for winter colds, too. 
“Vaseline” Capsicum Jelly 
rubbed on the chest, and “Vase¬ 
line” Eucalyptol Jelly snuffed into 
the nostrils, will put a speedy end 
to colds which might otherwise be 
serious. 

CHESEBROUCH MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Consolidated) 

17 State Street New York 
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IT’S THE 


T HEY were both young, the girl very 
pretty in spite of her shabby dress, 
but with red pouting lips and rebel¬ 
lious eyes. Her husband was a queer, 
youthful combination of determina¬ 
tion and anxiety. The saleswoman in charge of 
the department recognized him as the young 
man from the little real-estate office next door. 

“J\ly wife always had pretty clothes before 
she was married,” he explained, “and I want 
her to have them now. She says we can’t 
afford them. Materials don't cost much and 
with a pattern she could make a dress her¬ 
self, couldn’t she?” 

“What good would a pattern do?” asked 
the girl impatiently. “I’ve never made a 
dress. I’d just spoil the material and waste 
the money I might have used for shoes.’ 

“It doesn’t matter if you’ve never made 
anything, and I can promise that you won't 
spoil your material,” said the saleswoman, 
taking out a Deltor. “These layouts will 
show you how to cut your dress the right 
way and from such a small amount that 
you’ll be astonished. Even if you use fine 
serge, your dress will cost less than your shoes. 
After you’ve cut it, the Deltor shows you 
with pictures just how to put the pieces to¬ 
gether so that you don’t have to know a thing 
about dressmaking yourself. And when it’s 
together the Deltor tells you how to finish it 
so that it will look just as smart as the 
clothes you used to have.” 

The girl took up the Deltor reluctantly, 
but in a minute her face flushed a little and 


N OW that the wide waist has practically 
eliminated the waistline, one might 
suppose that its position would be a 
matter of no importance. Such, however, is 
far from being the case. To-day an Empire 
waistline looks prehistoric, and so accustomed 
have we become to the low line that even a 
normal waistline looks high. 

For a dress or coat the waistline should rest 
just on the hip-bone. Sometimes the blouse 
above the string girdle makes the waistline 
look as if it were drawn in, but in reality 
the girdle is easy. 

In suit skirts and separate skirts the 
waistline is usually just above the normal 
line with the lower line indicated by the 
blouse worn over the skirt or by a belt 
or sash girdle on the skirt itself. The waist¬ 
line is important, for too low a waistline is 
awkward and extremely unbecoming to most 
women, thickening the figure. 

CINCE both coats and cold weather are 
^ imminent it is just as well to reach a decis¬ 
ion as to what you will wear as a wrap. One 
thing you can not fail to mark is that the peg- 
top wrap-coat has gone the way of all too- 
popular styles and is seen no more among the 
new models. Of course, you will see plenty 
of women wearing them, for they were made 


M RS. CHALMERS: 

I am interested in dressmaking and 
a subscriber to The Delineator. 
Please tell me what is meant by the expres¬ 
sion “a well-balanced dress,” and why would 
you say a dress is well balanced? 


"rHE term “well balanced” is used to ex- 
press two different things. A dress that 
fits the figure perfectly, hanging correctly 
from the shoulders with the seams in the 
right place and taking the right line, and 
the fulness falling just as it should and just 
where it should, is what is meant by a well- 
balanced dress. 

This term is also applied to a dress that is 
trimmed in the right way. Sometimes a 
dress is so heavily trimmed in one place that 
it seems bulky and clumsy and gives that 
part of the dress an overweighted or badly 
balanced look. Dress No. 3295 is a new 
French model in which the cut of the dress 
itself supplies the trimming. The edges 
are simply finished with picot edging. If 
these edges were finished with ostrich 
feather, fringe, ruching, etc., it would de¬ 
stroy the lightness and simplicity of the de¬ 
sign and give it a badly balanced look, and 
even a hem or facing would thicken the edges 
and make them heavy and clumsy instead of 
light and soft. 

The Deltor tells you the finish to use that 
will give the correct French effect. The 
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DELTOR 



THAT DOES IT 


the sullen look left her eyes. 

“Why, Joe, I could do it 
with this, it’s easy,” she ex¬ 
claimed. 

“You can do anything 
he answered with deep 
conviction. 

“.And so she can,” said 
the saleswoman after they 
had left the counter, “and 
they’ll both think it’s her 
cleverness when it will be 
four-fifths the Deltor and 
one-fifth his faith in her. 

But it doesn’t really matter 
as long as she looks pretty 
and her dress is a success. 

Her husband won’t have to worry about her 
not having new clothes after this.” 

'VVyOMEN are proverbially sensitive about 
their age and very few of them would 
admit they were too old to learn. Yet many 
of them show this fossilized state of mind 
when they are presented with something new 
and unfamiliar. 

“I won’t pay fifty cents for a pattern even 
if it has got the Deltor,” said one woman. 
“I’ve made all my own clothes for years and 
I don’t have to pay ten cents more to be shown 
something I know already.” 

“Of course not,” agreed the saleswoman, 
“but the fact is that there are new things 
coming up all the time. I suppose you made 
that waist you’re wearing?” 


“Yes, I did; and I guess 
there’s nothing the matter 
with it, is there?” 

“Your sewing is very 
nice and neat,” said the 
saleswoman. “But that 
seam where you’ve pieced 
your kimono sleeve doesn’t 
look right.” 

“It had to be pieced; the 
material wasn’t wide 
enough to cut it, and it’s a 
good strong French seam. 
There are no ravelly, 
raw edges in my clothes 
even if I don’t use the 
Deltor.” 

“I can see it’s a French seam, for it shows 
right through the Georgette and gives a thick 
clumsy line on your arm. If you had had it 
machine-hemstitched, it would have been even 
neater and stronger and it would have looked 
like a pretty trimming, not a piecing. The 
Deltor would have told you to have it 
machine-hemstitched, just as it tells you how 
to do all the little things that make a dress 
look dainty and smart instead of home-made 
and clumsy. That embroidery on the end 
of your sash looks very well on the right side, 
but it keeps turning over and showing the 
knots and stitches on the wrong side. It 
should have been lined after you embroidered 
it so as to hide the stitches. The Deltor 
would have told you that. Even professional 
dressmakers use the Deltor patterns to keep 


their work up to date. You sew so nicelj) 
that you’d appreciate the Deltor more t,hai 
most woman.” 

“Well,” said the customer with go 
grace, “perhaps the average woman wouMn’i 
think she knew everything. I guess I ceJ 
that Deltor just to show me there are still 
things I can learn. Ten cents isn’t muc fo| 
help that makes your clothes look better ’ 

“■pVERA'THING else is coming do njl 
■*-' said the woman who had brought baca 
a pattern, “and your patterns are goin u jJ 
and aren’t as good as they used to be. 7’hii 
one gave the wrong quantity of mat ial 
It’s too little and I have to get an extrj 
length.” 

“The pattern’s price hasn’t gone ui 
really,” said the saleswoman, “for you gel 
the Deltor in addition. The present pri. e ij 
for the pattern and Deltor.” 

“I don’t know anything about the Deltor,! 
said the customer. “I never saw it and 
never used it and I don’t need it.” 

“It’s here in the envelope,” said the -alesl 
woman, taking it out. “And its layouts shoif 
you how to cut your skirt from the material 
without buying that extra length. I Io\| 
much did your material cost?” 

“Five twenty-five a yard; it’s velvet, 
thought I’d have to get another yard anJ 
an eighth. That layout has saved me al| 
most six dollars.” 

It always saves something,” said the iles| 
woman. 







WHAT YOU’LL WANT TO KNOW IN CHOOSING 

AUTUMN CLOTHES 

BY ELEANOR CHALMERS 


in nice materials and one does not wear out a 
good coat in one Winter. 

We rather gain by the change, for where 
there was only one type of coat worn last 
year by many different types and heights and 
breadths of figure, this season there are 
four distinct coat silhouettes to choose from. 


One that is already very popular is absolutely 
straight and rather narrow in line, looking 
as if it were no wider at the hem than at the 
shoulders. You can give it quite a different 
look by blousing it a trifle over a narrow 
string belt. This coat is very elegant for 
heavy silk crepe or satin, especially when en¬ 


tirely covered either with fine rickrack brail 
trimming or chain-stitch embroidery. 

In a second silhouette the coat is nevei 
belted and falls in a pronounced ripple froif 
the shoulders. A more restrained form 
the same ripple is found in the coat with 
little fulness at the sides starting at the lol 
waistline. A fourth silhouette is the Jennl 
type of coat with a narrow lower part thal 
fits the hips snugly and is no wider at thl 
hem. The upper part of the coat is wraq 
like and with the wide Jenny sleeve. 

CPEAKING of the wide Jenny sleeve, 

^ has had a most extraordinary success 
There are two things that must be remerq 
bered in using it. In waists and dress 
it must be made in a very light matej 
ial no heavier than crepe de Chine and pn-fei 
ably with the lightness and transparency <■ 
Georgette. Even in satin it would I 
clumsy, and it is never used in a wool mall 
rial except in a wrap coat. The second 1 >oiq 
to be borne in mind is that it must be use 
with a straight narrow skirt or with a narrol 
dress. If there is any bouffancy in the Iowa 
part of the costume the sleeve immediatdj 
appears bulky and clumsy. With a I 
dress it is charming and a very pb- i -arj 
change from the sleeveless styles. 


wrong finish will totally de¬ 
stroy the style of a dress. 
The Deltor is prepared by 
experts who make a con¬ 
stant first-hand study of the 
newest French models so 
that they can show you the 
exact finish that the Paris 
dressmaker uses to gain a 
certain effect. Dresses to¬ 
day are so exquisitely sim¬ 
ple that any imperfection 
of finish is glaringly ap¬ 
parent. The new finishes 
are not difficult or elaborate, 
but they must be correct, 
and you can rely absolutely 
on the information given 
vou in the Deltor. 


Airs. Eleanor Chalmers, 

New York City. 

Dear Madam: 

I have a baby boy sixteen 
months old. Please tell me 
what kind of material to get for his suits 
for the Autumn? 

"COR a baby sixteen months old it is better 
to keep to wash materials, for he will be 
on the floor a good deal and will meet 
with all sorts of small accidents that will mean 
constant laundering of his clothes. The 



OTHER PEOPLE’S 
PROBLEMS 


designs with the Deltor will 
give you a list of materials 
suitable for each design, so 
that you can not make a 
wrong choice. They will 
also tell you how to com¬ 
bine materials and colors 
where such combinations 
are suitable. These lists 
are given on the envelope 
and you will find them a 
great help. 

Dear Mrs. Chalmers: 

Very sorry that design 
2 9 0 2 is unsuccessful. I 
cut it out of unbleached 
muslin and the fit is a fail¬ 
ure. I am sending you the 
muslin and the pattern so 
that you can see for your¬ 
self. 

Please send me one with 
set-in sleeves. 


YY7E EXAMINED your pattern and found 
w it correct in size for its bust measure 
and perfect in cut. We then examined your 
muslin and found that instead of making the 
waist to slip on over the head you made an 
opening at the center of the back and tried to 
lap these back edges. If you had used the 
Deltor you would not have made this mis¬ 


take, for the Deltor layouts show you t actl 
how to cut the dress. Perhaps you have nefl 
been sewing recently and did not knov bow 
the Deltor. You will find it will 
greatest possible help to you, preventii yc 
from making mistakes in cutting, pultiij 
together and finishing. 

Dear Mrs. Chalmers: 

I bought yesterday the enclosed design I j 
a ladies’ dress. I bought the pattern in oral 
to get the new Deltor, I told the salesgirl! 
was buying it to get a Deltor and I want* 
the Deltor. I told her a number oi uir 
I wanted the Deltor. Yet when I got ho: 
and opened the package there was < 
pattern. I know how to sew, but 1 
never made a dress. I can’t use the patte. 
without the Deltor. 


yHE 


Deltor is in the pattern envelop 1 . "■ 
the pattern. If you had opened n yl 
would have found it and would ha \ 1 aC jl 
saved the trouble of writing to u 1: 1 
Deltor is always put in the envelope 1 
you are sure to get it with the ) r . 
There is a special Deltor for each 
showing with pictures how to cut V ( m T 
terial the most economical way, just ’.1 
put it together and telling you how : j 
it. You were quite right in insist ! - “ 
having the Deltor. It shows you e\ 
you need to know about making y°’ 
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“MR. AND MRS. ED. 
SEARLES WILL LEAVE 
ALLIGATOR SEPTEMBER 
15 ON A TRIP TO NEW 
YORK” 

BY ELEANOR CHALMERS 


All the elegance that is Paris expresses 
itself in a Jenny dress of black serge 
with a deep collar and Jenny’s famous 
“ Munches vastes” of white caracul. 
The photograph is by O’Doye 


S HE was a good woman, so 
good that by all copy-book 
maxims she should have 
been happy, so good that you 
knew you ought not to. be an¬ 
noyed by her hard-boiled hips 
and waistline, her shiny nose and 
the semi-detached hat perched 
aloft a 1912 pompadour. 

She wore a plum-colored broad¬ 
cloth dress with heavy cream lace 
over white satin in the chemisette 
and a gold watch pinned on her 
prominent bust. You could see 
just where her corsets ended and 
a roll of flesh bulged over her shoulder-blades. Her skirt was a Victorian 
two inches from the floor, so that in moments of confusion and embar¬ 
rassment she stepped on it rising from her chair or going up the stairs. 
An ostrich plume curled against a red neck strangled by a boned collar 
with a white, scratchy ruching at the top. 

If you had imagination, you knew that she came from Alligator, Ala¬ 
bama, or some other small provincial town, and that the trip to New 
York was a great and long-planned-for event, a silver-wedding jour¬ 
ney duly chronicled by The Alligator Courier, the talk of the county, 
the envy of all her friends. 


VET something had gone horribly wrong. Not the city itself, with its 
white towers piercing the clear blue of the October sky, its shops 
and restaurants and theaters, its brilliant streets. No disappointment 
there, nor in its much-advertised gaiety and wickedness. Nothing that 
New York had promised had it failed to give. She had come expecting 
to look on as at a play, to be entertained and shocked at the women 
with their painted lips, their cigarets, their short hair and shorter skirts. 
And instead New York had been frankly entertained by her, by every¬ 
thing that was sober and substantial and meritorious in her dress. The 
delight in her visit faded as her self-consciousness increased. She was 
humiliated and enraged. Wherever she went she was marked, con¬ 
spicuous, looked upon with amusement or weariness or scorn. 

She was too honest to be able to derive any comfort from a criticism 
of the dress of the women around her. It was simpler than hers, and 
less pretentious, infinitely more attractive, far more comfortable. In 
labor and material it was less expensive than her own. In it women 
moved lightly, effortlessly, like young, graceful girls. She knew that 
compared with them she was heavy, clumsy, more than middle-aged. 

You can see Mrs. Ed. Searles in any railroad terminal, in the lobby of 
any city hotel. The second honeymoon, the first visit to her married 
mn, conventions of all sorts bring her to New York. She never has to 
be pointed out to you. You know her immediately by the stiff, self- 
consciousness of her manner, the provincialism of her clothes. They are 
excellent clothes and in a certain hard-and-fast, till-death-us-do-part 
iashion they are well made. But they are country clothes, and no one 
knows it better than Mrs. Searles. 

The time is coming, however, when if you want to find her you will 
nave to have her paged. For just as the railroad has minimized the 
distance between Alligator, Alabama, and New York, the march of mod¬ 
ern inventions is eliminating the difference between Mrs. Ed. Searles 
and the New Yorker. Already that difference is mainly a matter of 


dress. Mrs. Ed. sees the same 
movies, reads the same magazines, 
and drives the same car as you, 
and her home is equipped and 
furnished with the same well- 
advertised products. 

Very soon even the difference 
in dress will disappear. Already 
her magazine tells her what wo¬ 
men are wearing in New York and 
her pattern gives it to her in the 
same French form that the New 
York women are wearing it. A 
new invention, the pattern with 
the Deltor, is eradicating the 
provincial dialect from dressmaking. It is showing the house-to-house 
seamstress, the village dressmaker and the woman who makes her own 
clothes the new styles in dressmaking itself, the changes in method and 
material that come each season and which are as marked and important 
as the change in fashion. 

When Mrs. Ed. Searles has the Dehor pattern, she will cease to enlarge 
herself by wearing bulky, plum-colored broadcloth when she should be 
wearing bodyless Marocain crepe, for the Dehor will tell her the 
material that is the vogue in Paris and New York. Her figure will lose its 
stiffness and will change, for if Mrs. Searles finds that she has more hips 
and less waistline than the Dehor pattern it is going to occur to her that 
waistlines are not being worn in large cities. And when she lets out her 
waistline she will lose her hips and also the roll of flesh that used to bulge 
over the top of her tightly laced corset. 

With the Dehor she will see that it is no longer necessary to bone her 
waist lining into what flippant New York calls “The Old Ironsides” 
effect. The Dehor will show her what to do with her collar, so that the 
wicked thing will cease from strangling and will become more comfortable 
and becoming, as well as smarter and more correct. All the stiff little 
provincial ways of her dressmaking will disappear and French taste 
and French skill will take their place, just as the gas-stove and fireless 
cooker have taken the place of the coal range in her kitchen and the 
family car has crowded the surrey from the big red barn. 


~COR the Dehor pattern does not merely give the shape of the new 
style. It gives the materials, and in many cases even the color com¬ 
binations of the French dressmakers when it is a French design. It gives 
the expert cutting exactly as it would be cut by a highly paid professional 
cutter in an establishment on Fifth Avenue or the Rue de la Paix, and it 
puts the garment together w r ith the deftness and skill that the same 
establishment would employ. These things the Dehor does with pic¬ 
tures, so that it is impossible for Mrs. Searles to misunderstand. And 
when the dress is together the Dehor supplies the fine and exquisite finish 
that is the stamp of a Paris gown. Only a few very rich women can go 
to Paris or New York for clothes for themselves. The Dehor pattern can 
go to Mrs. Ed. Searles and change her in the good old fairy-tale, Cinderella 
way from the self-conscious small-town woman into a woman of the world. 

It is the Dehor that answers the plea made to a Government instruc¬ 
tress sent out to country districts. “We don’t want to be taught how 
to make over our clothes; the Ladies’ Aid helps us with that,” said a 
woman to the instructress. “What we want to know is how to make 
our clothes so that people won't stare at us when we go to town.” 
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PARIS LEADS A 

RESTFUL LIFE JUDGING FROM THE NUMBER AND 
VARIETY OF HER NEGLIGEES BUT FINDS TIME TO 
GO ABROAD IN NEW WRAP COATS 
Sketches by Soulie 
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Braces of pale pink salin ribbon 
over points of lace are the sole 
supportofacrepe de Chine petti- f 
coat, delicately rose-colored with 
a wide belt and crossed design 
of wide lace. From Madeleine 
et Madeleine 
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The leisurely life of the Parisienne 
begins with a breakfast jacket of 
lace and coral-colored chiffon 
velvet, worn over a slip of pink 
Georgette trimmed with lace. No 
wonder one gets up out of the right 
side of bed when one’s lingerie is 
made by Premet 


n 






A camisole and knickers of plait 
ochre net are worn under a skeleton 
slip of pink crepe de Chine, which 
buttons in dovetailed points at t ' 
side at the waist and knee. From 
Madeleine et Madeleine 


Soulie himself is responsible for two 
wrap designs of great interest and origi¬ 
nality. The one on the left is of tailless 
ermine, with lattice straps of the ermine 
over sealskin at the hem. The other is a 
cape wrap of moleskin 
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Die Parisienne is consistent in 
til things that pertain to her 
[ires for she sees herself as she 
would have others see her, even 
when she is at her toilette. For 
lliis acred hour Worth makes a 
pres 1 ig jacket of stamped velvet 
|n begonia red, trimmed with 
/enetian lace and worn with a 
loile petticoat of primitive pink 
Irmimed with net panels and silk 
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She who watches over pajamas of 
coral voile embroidered in silver 
and worn with satin trousers would 
neither slumber nor sleep, for no 
daughter of Eve could close her eyes 
to such loveliness. Worth tnakes 
the wide belt of black satin with a 
g rea t co ral-colored chrysant I lemum, 
and edges the trousers with silver 
fringe 
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Two plaits let fall a graceful 
drapery across the front of a 
dressing gown of flesh-pink crepe 
satin-trimmed with coral beads 
and tassels. By Premet 


m 


French lingerie has undergone many 
changes since the days of the linen- 
cambric chemise. Jenny, for example, 
leaves white alone and makes a chemise 
and knickers of black chiffon edged with 
black net and trimmed with an embroi¬ 
dery of azure-blue l ibbon 


“When a thing is worth doing at all, it is worth 
doing well’’ says Jenny in designing the cape-like 
sleeves of a tea gown of shell-pink Georgette, trimmed 
with lavender beads and silver embroidery. It was 
Jenny who introduced the wide sleeve 







































































































































































































































































































































DRAPERY, TUNICS, AND SASHES 
ARE THE SOFT TERMS IN WHICH 


PARIS TALKS OF FASHIONS 


Olher views and descriptions are shown 
on page 88 
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Dress 3291 
Embroidery design 10895 


Dress 3257 
tmbroidery design 
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Dress 331 8 
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Blouse 3302 
Embroidery design 

10917 


I Dress 3303 
( Embroidery 
design 10921 


Dress 3309 
Embroidery 
design 10897 


Oilier views and descriptions 
of these garments are 
shown on page 89 


Dress 3301 


Dress 3320 
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Dress 3240 
Embroidery 
design 10839 


Other views of these garments 
are shown on page 90 


Dress 331 \ 


Dress 3316 
Embroidery / \ ^ 
design 10913 \ a- 
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Dress 331 i 
Braiding design 1091b 


Dress 3301 
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HE NEW STRAIGHT LINED FROCK 

Paris may cling to the simple, slender silhouette, but she shows 
frivolous tendencies in the width of her sleeve and length of her frills 


|31 6 10913 — The Parisienne 
Bains that there is always a 
Jew vay of making a one-piece 
|i\> and in this case uses an 
Inii ual arrangement of the 
|de trimming to prove her 
Join 1 The dress is very sim¬ 
ile out very smart with its 
bit lines. It closes on the 
fit houlder and beneath the 
|m. It is made with an easy- 
Jttirg shoulder and the arm- 
lole cut in French style. It 
In he made over a blouse 
Jody lining and you can leave 
If the side trimmings if you 
Wit. It is a splendid type of 
W for serge, tricotine, twills, 
[tin or charmeuse. The 
nkcd circle motifs are very 
inar worked in self-color or 
Intrusting silk. They can be 
Lrricd out in one-stitch em- 
J-oidery. This works up very 
Lickly. 

[A it) bust requires 2k£ yards 
] serge 54 inches wide. Lower 
Hge hi inches. 

| Th dress is good for ladies 
to -10 bust; it is also pretty 

|r misses. 


HO 10839—A pointed vest 
turn ng far below the already 
tightened waistline empha- 
es the youthful simplicity of 
it ' the new Autumn street 
ack and brightens the front 
it 1 a most interesting way. 
he neck is cut a little lower 
lan usual at the back and a 
busi body lining can be used 
you think it necessary, 
will: serge, tricotine, gabar- 
|ne, imespun, checks, plaids 
id ipes are suitable mate- 
>r a dress of this type, 
id tin, taffeta and velvet 
|uld also be used. The all- 
er i mbroidery design, which 
tug nit the vest in contrast, 
ver simple to do. It can 
v. rked up in one-stitch 
fell is very simple to do. 

A '1 bust requires 2% yards 
Vi urs de laine 54 inches 
f'- e i ’4 yard of flannel 3G 
:hu wide. Lower edge 1 34 
.rd. 

I rhi dress is very smart for 
pies 12 to 46 bust; it is also 
fry pretty for misses. 


|14 -ines may remain straight, but Paris always manages 
|es ( . >e the boundaries in her own inimitable way. In this 
try nple one-piece dress at the Russian closing there is the 
|w side frill, a delightfully soft touch. The dress has an 
| S - H ln S shoulder and the armhole is made in French fash- 
ie u . se °i the blouse body lining is optional and the 
r v ' r vge is straight. Use serge, tricotine, twills, stripes, 
j™, harmeuse or velvet with side frills of crepe de Chine 
I >n crepe in the same color or white. 

[A bust requires 2 7 /g yards of serge 44 inches wide, % 
|r< oi crepe de Chine 40 inches wide. Lower edge 54 inches. 

l -tu iress is pretty for ladies 32 to 40 bust; it is also good 

If nu- es. b 


1 iter successfully ignoring sleeves for a season or more, 

£/ w wears them in earnest, finding these very wide, soft 
iff r 'cesistibly attractive. The dress slips over the head 
I , !a f Wlth lhe witle shoulder and deep armhole used in 
I, " the new french dresses. The two-piece skirt is 
lf n f ’ L " e waist at the low line and the use of the long body 
| bich can have a camisole top, is optional. Use velvet 
L|f " 'th Georgette or chiffon; or use silk crepe fabrics 
In, < e ^ alone, or combine crepe meteor with Geor- 
I \ , llse ser S e > ve lvet and duvetyn with silk crepe. 

Ini Uht rc< 4 u >res 1 Yg yard of serge 54 inches wide, 1)4 
iThi y ant 9 n crepe 40 inches wide. Lower edge 53M inches. 

I iress is becoming to ladies 32 to 40 bust. 



Dress 3322 

Embroidery design 10847 


3307 The charming dignity of medieval simplicity is sug¬ 
gested in this softly girdled, round-necked frock. It is made 
in one piece and slips on over the head, and it can have a blouse 
body lining. The fulness is arranged at the neck in a most 
attractive way and the straight slender lines are very smart 
and becoming. A dress of this type is most effective made of 
silk crepe fabrics, such as Canton crepe and Marocain crepe, 
and it is pretfy in crepe satin, crepe meteor, crepe de Chine, 
satin, taffeta, velvet, soft serge, wool crepe and wool jersey. 

A 36 bust requires 3% yards of velvet 36 inches wide. Lower 
edge 53 inches. 

This dress is smart for ladies 32 to 44 bust; it is also good for 

misses. 


Other views of these garments are shown on page 90 


3311 — 10918 — A new and very 
smart version of the redingote 
is this model that closes at the 
line of the long waist. This 
redingote is made in the typi¬ 
cally French fashion with the 
rather wide easy-fitting shoul¬ 
ders and armholes. The collar 
is convertible. Beneath the 
redingote there is a slip-over 
underbody which closes at the 
left side and the straight skirt is 
joined to the body at the low 
waistline. There is a detach¬ 
able vestee. Use serge, trico¬ 
tine or gabardine alone or with 
vestee of linen, piqu£, checked 
gingham or satin or with the 
vestee and skirt of satin; or use 
velvet, duvetyn, light-weight 
velours or broadcloth alone or 
with vestee, or both vestee and 
skirt of satin. The bow-knot 
design makes a very effective 
trimming. It is corded. Lower 
edge 50 inches. 

A 36 bust requires 334 yards 
of duvetyn 54 inches wide. 

This dress is smart for ladies 
32 to 42 bust; it is also pretty 
for misses. 


3309—10921 —Another version 
of the straight silhouette is this 
soft, youthful model. The dress 
slips on over the head and has a 
two-piece skirt gathered to the 
body at the fashionable low line. 
The dress could be bloused over 
a wide belt at this line. It closes 
at the left shoulder and under¬ 
neath the arm, and it can have a 
long body lining which might be 
finishedin camisole fashion. Silk 
crepe material, such as Canton 
crepe and Marocain crepe, can 
be used or t he dress can be made 
of crepe de Chine, crepe meteor, 
crepe satin, charmeuse or wool 
crepe. Serge, tricotine and 
velvet are also suitable, but can 
not be used if the dress is made 
with the frills. The large rose 
motifs make a very effective 
t rimming. They could be worked 
in a combination of seed and 
square beads. Lower edge 1 Yg 
yard. 

A 36 bust requires 2% yards 
of tricotine 54 inches wide. 

This dress is smart for 
ladies 32 to 46 bust. 


3322—10847 —Particularly lovely for the frock of black velvet 
is this collarless type of dress with its graceful drop-shoulder 
and transparent sleeve beneath. The dress is made in one 
piece and slips over the head. It can have a blouse body 
lining. Use serge, tricotine, 1 will, velvet, etc., alone or with 
the wide sleeve of crepe de Chine or Canton crepe; or use silk 
crepe fabrics, such as Canton crepe, Marocain crepe, etc. The 
embroidery that borders the neck is a simple conventional 
design. It could be worked in satin-stitch or Kensington 
stitch. 

A 36 bust requires 3 yards of velvet 36 inches wide, 5 /g vard 
of chiffon 40 inches wide. Lower edge 51 inches. 

This dress is suitable for ladies 32 to 42 bust; it is also good 
for misses. 


3314 10922 A combination that the Parisienne is very fond 
of is the smart high collar and distinctive Russian closing. This 
one-piece dress is made in the new French fashion, easy fitting 
across the shoulders and through the armhole. The lower edge 
of the dress is straight and the use of a blouse body lining is 
optional. Use serge, tricotine, twills, stripes, satin, charmeuse 
or velvet. The diamond-shape design is particularly effective 
for braiding. Hercules braid in one-half or three-quarter inch 
width is used. Lower edge 54 inches. 

A 36 bust requires 2 7 /g yards of serge 48 inches wide. 

This dress is smarl for ladies 32 to 40 bust; it is also good 
for misses. 
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Coat 

Skirt 


3324 

3267 


Coat 3341 


Coat 3343 


Dress 3340 
Beading Design 10815 


Coat 3339 
Skirt 3262 
Lmbroidery Design 10847 


SMART STREET FASHIONS FOR LATE AUTUMN 


3340 -10815—Loose side panels soften the very slender line of a charming frock. 1 he 
waist and two-piece skirt are joined a little below the normal waistline and the waist 
blouses over a band-like belt in a most attractive way. This dress can be made with a 
long body lining. Use wool repp, wool poplin, tricotine, serge, twills and broadcloth, 
or make the dress of satin, charmeuse, velvet or stripes. The chrysanthemum motifs 
make a very effective trimming. They are worked up in beads. A design oi this kind 
is also very pretty worked in French-knot embroidery. . . 

A 36 bust requires 4 yards of Canton crepe 40 inches wide, 34 yard of contrasting 
Canton crepe 36 inches wide. Lower edge 52 inches. 

This dress is smart for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 


3324 3267—A well-cut suit that is particularly smart with its high collar has its 

length of line accentuated by the straightness of the silhouette. The one-piece skirt 
is straight and has shallow graduated plaits under tucks. It is finished a little above 
the normal line and has set-in pockets on the very interesting belt arrangement. I he 
coat, which could be cut in a shorter length, has set-in pockets, too. The suit could be 
made of twills, tricotine, serge and wool jersey. These straight-lined coats are also 
good for velours de laine, velours, duvet de laine and similar soft-pile fabrics. 

A 36 bust and 38 hip require 3 3 4 yds. of cloth 56 inches wide. Lower edge 5214 mc ™? s * 

The coat, 3324, is smart for ladies 32 to 44 bust; it is also good for misses, lne 
skirt, 3267, is smart for ladies 35 to 4734 hip. 


as 


!i| 




•339 - 3262 10847 —There is a certain ease of line to the box-cut suit coat that isjrre- 

istibly smart. Worn with the straight one-piece skirt that has loose panels at either 
,idc of the front, it makes an unusually attractive costume. The loose panels can be 
acked at the lower end. Make the suit of duvetyn, tricotine, twills and serge. Box- 
:oats can also be made of duvet de laine, velours, velours de laine, etc. The embroi- 
lery is a conventional design. It can be worked in satin-stitch. 

36 bust and 38 hip require 2J4 yards of duvet de laine 54 inches wide. Lower edge 

1734 inches. , . . , . . . , • . 

The coat, 3339, is smart for ladies 32 to 44 bust; it is also good for misses. I he skirt, 

1262, is good for ladies 35 to 4734 hip. 
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3343—A splendid coat for g£ 
eral wear, motoring, traveli 
and such activities has a suggi 
tion of a flare to its lines and t 
smart raglan sleeve. It shows 
part of the skirt or dress beneat 
and it could be cut in e\l 
shorter length and belted acrl 
the front. The becoming h| 
collar can be worn open. \M 
ratine, homespun, tweeds, ml 
tures, double-faced cloth, cal 
el’s-hair cloth, polo cloth checl 
covert, cheviot and serge are f 
durable type of matenal 
you would choose for a coatl 
this kind,, and the large pock| 
are effective. 

A 36 bust requires 24 )'3j 
of cloth mixtures 50 men 
Lower edge 1 % yard. 

This coat is smart tor lad 
32 to 44 bust; it is also good| 
misses. 


3341 —The newest coat is straight in line but very soft and easy. Made in kimono 
fashion and bloused across the back the effect is very graceful, and the joining of the 
upper and lower part at the low waistline suggests many possibilities m effective com¬ 
binations of colors and fabrics. Use velours de laine, duvet de lame, duvetyn and 
similar pile fabrics; or use plush, satin, heavy silk crepe, fur fabrics or velvet; or use 
velvet or broadcloth for the bodv and duvetyn for the lower part. You could combine 
gray with black; gray, sand, beige or string with dark blue; beige with dark green, etc. 

A 36 bust requires 334 yards of velours de laine 54 inches wide, 34 yard of fur cloth 

50 inches wide. Lower edge 1 % yard. 

This coat is smart for ladies 32 to 44 bust it is also good for misses. 

Other views of these garments are shown on page 90 


Coat 3342 


3342—Paris believes that you can have your cake a 
too, for in a very attractive Autumn model she iw l j e 
proved straight line and suggests an attractive n 
smart cape which she adds to it. This coat is cut - 
rather deep armhole which is used so much by the 1 ' : 

season. It is also a yery good-looking coat without uie 
and when made this way it usually has a narrow 
Coats of this type are made of velours, duvetyn and ■ 
pile fabrics. Chinchilla, homespun, wool ratine, camc 
mixture, tweeds, double-faced material, cheviot and . 
also good. If you dispense with the cape, you a, 
fabrics. Lower edge 1 5 A yard. , 

A 36 bust requires 434 yards of duvetyn 54 inches v . ■ { 

This coat is smart for ladies 32 to 44 bust, 


misses. 
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new wide-sleeved blouse, soft, 

L\SY COAT AND TAILORED SKIRT 




V 


-3325—A very good-looking type of coat for 
] wear is the ripple style which is belted in front 
ngs free at the back and which shows a good part 
skirt or frock beneath. Coats with this flared 
e often cut in shorter length and sometimes left 
■d. This latter style is very becoming to the 
girl. Use velours, duvetyn, duvet de laine and 
soft-pile fabrics, or use fur fabrics or camel’s- 
oaking. The close-fitting hat is very youthful 
[art with its upturned brim. It can be made of 
n, colours or velvet. 

bust requires 334 yards of camel’s-hair cloth 54 


wide; 21 As head measure requires 34 yard of 
®™ti 36 inches wide. Lower edge 234 yard. 


coat, 3315, is smart for ladies 32 to 44 bust; it is 
tod for misses; the hat, 3325, is becoming to 
and misses. 






<s 






VI 




| Blouse 3329 
\; [Embroidery 
design 10886 


Blouse 3323 


/ 


Coat 3305 


Coat 3312 


Coat 3315 
Hat 3325 


3323—The new French sleeve is all the more effective 
in this dark velvet blouse because it is made of a light- 
colored chiffon and shows to its full advantage in the 
contrast. The blouse is made with the wide shoulder 
and deep armhole which are seen in so many of the 
blouses and frocks from Paris. The band on the sleeve 
is new. Use crepe de Chine, silk crepe fabrics, chiffon 
or silk voile alone or in contrasting colors. A Georgette 
sleeve would be pretty in a crepe meteor blouse and 
velvet and satin blouses can have sleeves of Georgette, 
chiffon or silk crepe fabrics. 

A 36 bust requires 1 34 yard of velvet 36 inches wide, 
134 yard of chiffon 40 inches wide. 

This blouse is lovely for ladies 32 to 40 bust. 

3329 -10886—An interesting vestee does away with the 
wide belt at the front of one of the new blouses which is 
worn outside of the skirt. The effect is very charming 
and suggests the youthful line of the bolero. Use silk 
crepes, crepe de Chine, crepe meteor, silk jersey or 
Georgette in one or two colors. A velvet blouse could 
have a silk jersey or Canton crepe vestee. The scroll¬ 
like embroidery which borders the vestee and trims 
the lower part is very pretty. It is worked in a com¬ 
bination of outline stitch and bugle beads. 

. A 36 bust requires 134 yard of crepe de Chine 40 
inches wide, 34 yard of contrasting crepe de Chine 40 
inches wide. 

This blouse is good for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 


[A \ uy smart coat made on the ample lines of which Paris so ap- 
|has a most becoming round drop yoke. This yoke gives a very 
m ider-line which is particularly effective with the great collar 
Am I he deep armhole is attractive. Soft coats of this type are 
I ®. e °f velours de laine, duvet de laine, duvetyn, plush and 
I sa 11 and heavy silk crepe. The arrangement of the narrow belt, 
■appears m front and then slips through at the sides, is new. 
i JUbi requires 234 yards of plush 54 inches wide, 34 yard of fur 
| 0r more inches wide. Lower edge 134 yard. 

is smart for ladies 32 to 44 bust; it is also good for misses. 


|0 - 

[ rid easy are the smartest lines of even the simplest coats. 
[T !ar > w hich can be opened back or worn closed high, and long 
f-line all help to achieve this effect. This coat is cut from a com- 
I, > nail amount of material. Use velours de laine, duvet de 
Kill t n an< ^ s 'milar soft-pile fabrics, or use broadcloth, wool ratine, 
is, satin and heavy silk crepes, fur fabrics or velvet, 
if) ; U 1 rec l uires •A/'s yards of velours 54 inches wide, 34 yard of fur 
f mclies wide. Lower edge 5734 inches. 

ls sm art for ladies 32 to 44 bust; it is also very good for 


3256 10922 — This sea: on’s blouse is so very simple that a distinctive 
line, such as the Russian closing, is often used to give it character. This 
blouse is very easy to make as it is cut in kimono fashion. The sleeve is 
wide at the wrist. Use Canton crepe, crepe meteor, crepe de Chine, satin, 
wash satin, silk voile, Geo gette or chiffon cloth. The braiding is worked 
out in a conventional design. Soutache braid or one-half or three-quarter 
inch wide Hercules braid can be used. 

A 36 bust requires 134 yard of Canton crepe 40 inches wide, 34 yard of 
contrasting Canton crepe 40 inches wide. 

This blouse is good for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 


3290 In every well-planned Autumn wardrobe there is the smart tailored 
skirt of plaid wool which is so good-looking for general wear or sports use. 
A splendid way of making such a skirt is this new model. It is two- 
pieced and straight and finished just a little above the normal line. The 
set-in pocket is attractive and the line of the wide tuck is good. Skirts of 
this kind can be made of twills, tricotine, serge, Oxford suitings, plaids 
homespun or checks. It could be used with a tailored suit coat. 

A 38 hip measure requires 134 yard of checked wool 44 inches wide. 
Lower edge 4834 inches. 

This skirt is smart for ladies 35 to 45 hip. 

Other views of these garments are shown on page 90 



Skirt 3290 
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Cape 9190 
Dress 2405 




Domino and 
Mask 5914 
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Dress 3057 


Dress 

2439 




Night-drawers 2537 






Pierrette 

costume 

1948 

ORIGINAL IDEAS FOR THE 
MASQUERADE COSTUME 


2537- For a bunny costume you can use night- 
drawers. To get the bunny effect you add ears 
and a tail. For the ears a circle of material 11 
inches in diameter is cut in half. Each piece is 
folded through the center and the straight edges 
are stitched together. Turn right side out, hav- A 
ing seam in the center of the triangle this gives A 
you. Gather the lower edge of ear, drawing in 
the gathers to four inches and bring ends of 
gathers together with seam inside of ear. Insert 
ear in front of dart on the hood, having double 
edges in front. Stitch dart and turn seam 
toward the side and tack. If necessary, the side 
of ear can be tacked to top of hood about x /i inch 
from dart to make it stand upright. The tail is 
a piece of material 4 inches long and 5 inches 
wide. It is folded through the center the short 
way and rounded off at one end. The ends and 
edges are stitched. The tail is turned right side 
out, stuffed with cotton and inserted at the cen¬ 
ter-back seam of night-drawers about 4 inches | 
above the notches. 

These night-drawers are good for children 1 
to 13 years. 

1948—To-day’s Pierrette carries all the charming old-time 
fantasy and much of the smartness of the new fashions in her 
costume. It has the hipline and evening bodice top which is 
so pretty, particularly when surmounted by a huge ruffle. 
Use cambric, satin, sateen, taffeta and velveteen. 

This Pierette costume is pretty for ladies, misses and girls 
2(5 to 3S bust. 

2439 —A pretty idea for a Hallowe’en masquerade is this har¬ 
vest costume. All you need is a simple little dress such as this 
Empire frock. It is made with a straight skirt and it can be of 
cotton voile, organdy, swiss, net, batiste, lawn, dimity, crepe 
de Chine, Georgette or taffeta. The fruit and wheat trim¬ 
ming is very effective and also inexpensive. It is a simple 
matter to trim a dress in this fashion. 

This dress is very lovely for little girls who are 1 to 8 years old. 

9190—2405 —“All the better to love her in” is why the small 
girl chooses the Red Riding Hood costume for her masquerade 
party. A costume such as this is very simple because all you 
need is a pretty little Empire frock and a bright-red circular 
cape. The dress can be made of organdy, swiss, cotton voile, 
batiste, lawn, net, Georgette, crepe de Chine or China silk. 
The circular cape could be cut in a shorter length. 

This cape, 9190, is pretty for girls 2 to 14 years; the dress, 
2405, is nice for girls 4 to 15 years. 


I 


Play suit 
2839 


Indian costul 

7299 


Japanese kimo- 
noordress2485 


2839— It will 
be a party 
in more senses 
' than one for 
the small boy who is 
allowed to whoop it 
up at the masquer¬ 
ade in an Indian 
costume. This suit 
is very simple in con¬ 
struction and it is 
inexpensive to make. 

This play suit is 
good for boys 4 to 12 
years. 


Butterfly 

costume 

3326 


3057 —This dainty ruffled frock can be the foundation of the 
small girl’s masquerade costume. If she carries bright-col¬ 
ored balloons, the trimming spots on the many-pointed ruffles 
can be carried out in the same colors. Both the skirt and 
ruffles of this Empire dress are straight. Use taffeta, crepe de 
Chine, organdy, swiss, cotton voile, batiste, net or point d’es- 
prit. 

This dress is charming for girls 4 to 15 years. 


5914 -If you would comp!| 
hide your identity a 
querade, there is the <i mind 
mask costume that is elfeclil 
black or white or any of the a 
colors. It is a very ea and | 
pensive costume to m; 

This domino and m; k are| 
for persons 28 to 48 bu. t. 

Witch costume 6464 7299 —Particularly at - - 

the young girl is the uativj 
dian costume. It is very effective with its quantities 
trimming and many-colored feather head-dress. 

This Indian costume is suitable for ladies, mis- anq 
26 to 42 bust. 

6464 —A costume that promises to be a clean sweep of su 
at the Hallowe’en party is this witch’s dress. 1 he ml 
witch keeps abreast with the times and shorten 
in accordance with the prevailing mode. This skirt is I 
twelve inches from the floor, or nine inches shorter tha 
usual length. It requires only 1J4 yards of mate; ' 361; 
wide, for the skirt itself and 234 yards extra for tne panl 
This witch costume is suitable for ladies, misse- 
to 40 bust. 

2485 —A gaily colored costume for the fancy-dre ball 
native dress of the dainty maiden from far japan. 
Japanese kimono has very graceful lines and the 
is of the simplest kind. It can be made of a figu"-” n ;l 
or a plain material. Cotton crepe, crepe de Chine, 
and Oriental silks are the materials used. I 

This Japanese kimono or dress is nice for lac a rulb | 
girls 24 to 44 bust. 

3326 —Gorgeous color effects can be achieved for vf; 0 J 
tiful butterfly costume. You use paper muslin, mmg 
silk, messaline, taffeta, satin, gold tissue or pineapp e c q 
the body, and tarlatan, coarse cotton net, gold ' '4 
apple cloth for the wings. Use burnt orange with 
canary-colored wings and green, lavender and 
ming, etc. . J 

This butterfly costume is lovely for ladies, mi; 

24 to 38 bust. 
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PARIS NOW KNITS HER BLOUSE, MINGLING BRIGHT METAL THREADS AND INTERESTING STITCHES 

WITH THE GAY COLOR OF THE SILK ITSELF 


larger, 4 sts. less for each size smaller.) Slip these 
stitches off on safety-pin. Bind off 20 sts. Knit 
remaining sts., purl 1 row. Knit 1 row, purl 1 row 
for 2 inches. Cast on 12 sts. at beginning of next 
row. Knit 1 row, purl 1 row for 4 inches, ending 
with a row of knitting. 

Vest —Purl 119 sts. (Purl 4 sts. more for each 
size larger, 4 sts. less for each size smaller.) Knit 
18 sts. Turn. *(Knit 1 row, purl 1 row.) Re¬ 
peat parentheses 4 times more. Knit 1 row, purl 
all but last 18 sts. Knit 18 sts. * Repeat between 
* until edge of sleeve measures 10 inches. Bind off 
sleeve sts. 10 at a time. Continue to repeat be¬ 
tween * for 4 inches. Make other side in same 
manner. Work all sts. off on one needle. Repeat 
between * until underarm of front is as long as 
underarm of back, working band at lower edge. 

Collar — Cast on 30 sts. Knit 1 row, purl 1 
row for 22 inches. Bind off. Overcast to neck, 
fulling the collar a little in the back. 

Cuffs —Pick up sts. at end of sleeve. Work a 
band like lower edge of sweater. Overcast under 
arm. Embroider the sweater in black wool, work¬ 
ing chain-stitch over the two rows of purling in the 
band at the lower edge of sweater and sleeves. 
Work a row of chain-stitch across each row of knit¬ 
ting up the center front. Sew small black buttons 
on each side of the front opening. 

Cord —With wool and the crochet-hook, ch. 2 
loosely. Draw the yarn out into a one-inch loop. 
Thread over, draw a loop through last stitch of 
chain. Keep this stitch.on your needle.) Repeat 


ts. less for each size smaller). Knit 4 rows, drop silk 
I do not break it. Join silver. Knit 2 rows or 1 rib. 
[ick up silk. Knit 2 rows. Pick up silver. Knit 2 
p. Repeat from * 8 times. Knit 4 rows, knit 1 row, 
(1 1 row until underarm measures 15 inches measuring 
p cast on sts. Make it 1 inch longer for each size 
| er > inch shorter for each size smaller, 
fontiaue to knit 1 row, purl 1 row, adding 10 sts. at end 
pch ow until 50 sts. have been added on each end for 
I slee ves. Knit 1 row, purl 1 row for 5 inches ending 
P a row of knitting. 

pCK—-Purl 86 sts. (Purl 4 sts. more for each size larg- 
p sts. less for each size smaller.) Slip these sts. off on 
pety pin. Bind off 26 sts. Purl remaining sts. Knit 
r, w > f ,ur l 1 row for 2 inches. Continue to knit 1 row, 
[ 1 row, adding 1 stitch at neck edge of every other 
hen 20 sts. have been added, knit 1 row, purl 1 
1’ unt 1 1 edge of sleeve measures 10 inches. Bind off 
r, ve . stitches 10 at a time. 

put : row, purl 1 row for 3 inches. Slip sts. off on 
py-pin. Make other side in same manner. Work all 
[ oif on one needle. Knit 1 row, purl 1 row until under- 
L] 01 "°. nt as I°ng as underarm of back, working the 
r ' 111 silver at the lower edge in same manner. Bind 


Cltff — Pick up stitches on end of sleeve with silk knit 
4 rows. (With silver knit 2 rows, with silk knit 2 rows.) 
Repeat between parentheses 9 times more. Knit 2 rows 
more of silk. Bind off. , 

Overcast underarms. Bind neck edge with silver rib¬ 
bon. Tie sweater in front with remaining piece of 
ribbon. 

BLACK-AND-WHITE SWEATER 

OU will need one pound of fiber knitting silk, white., 
1 ball Shetland floss, black, 2 No. 5 knitting-needles, 
a darning-needle and a medium size amber or bone 
crochet-hook. (The silk should be heavy in a loose weave.) 

If you knit 5 sts. to an inch with this size silk and 
needles, cast on 110 sts. for size 36. (Cast on 8 sts. more 
for each size larger, 8 sts. less for each size smaller.) Knit 
6 rows, purl 1 row, knit 4 rows, purl 1 row, knit 6 rows. 
(Knit 1 row, purl 1 row until work is 15 inches long. For 
large sizes, make it one-half inch longer, for small sizes, 
make it one-half inch shorter.) 

Continue to knit 1 row, purl 1 row, adding 10 sts. at 
each end of every row until 80 sts. have been added for 
the sleeves. Knit 1 row, purl 1 row for 5 inches, ending 
with a row of purling. 

Neck —Knit 125 sts. (Knit 4 sts. more for each size 


parentheses 10 
times more. Thread 
over, draw through 
all sts. This com¬ 
pletes one large 
puff. 2 ch., draw thread out into 
a one-half inch loop. Repeat paren¬ 
theses 3 times ■ more. Thread 
over, draw through all sts. This completes one small 
puff. 2 ch. Work 1 large puff. (2 ch. work 1 small 
puff.) Repeat parentheses for 60 inches. Work like 
opposite end. 


LIP-ON SWEATER BLOUSE 


m will need one pound of fiber sweater 
I s ilk, 2 cards of silver embroidery 
ad. 2 yards silver ribbon, three- 
rters of an inch wide, and 2 No. 5 
L er or bone knitting-needles. The fiber 
[should be heavy, in a loose weave. If 
knit 5 sts. to an inch with this size silk 
n files, with silk cast on 98 sts. for size 
ca t on 8 sts. more for each size larger, 


Posed by Kathlene Martyn 


TN THE ever-varying world of 
blouses the “knitted blouse” is 
the last word. Made of silk it is a 
delightfully sojt, becoming little af- 
jair, irresistible because of its sim¬ 
plicity and gaiety. It is charming, 
worn with an attractive skirt and 
appears most effectively at the front 
of the open suit coat. One of the. 
prettiest of these sweater blouses is 
knit of Chinese-blue fiber silk with 
a sitver-and-black metal thread in¬ 
troduced. A silver-and-black metal 
ribbon finishes the round neck out¬ 
line. Another very smart fiber-silk 
sweater blouse is the white one at 
the right which is chain-stitched in 
black in drawn-work effect. 
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Dress 3238 
Hat 3325 


Coat 

5kirt 


3327 —Fashion repeatedly proves that there is always a prettier and newer 
way of making the jumper frock. The latest version is made in one piece 
and has a separate guimpe. The dress can be wool jersey, serge, tricotine, 
gabardine, twills, wool poplin or wool repp with a guimpe of silk crepe 
fabrics, pongee, check silk, plaid silk, small checked gingham or dimity. 
Checks and wool jersey can be used with taffeta or pongee, etc. 

16 years requires 1% yards of serge 54 inches wide, 134 yard crepe de 
Chine 40 inches wide. Lower edge 53 inches. 

This dress is nice for misses 15 to 20 years, also for small women. 

3287 —Paris keeps within the straight line but she does not relinquish any of 
her fondness for the soft effect. This soft, easy silhouette is seen in many of 
the long Winter coats. A straight-lined model has the rather deep-cut arm¬ 
hole used so much by the French this season. Use duvetyn, duvet de laine, 
velours de laine and similar soft pile fabrics or make the coat of fur fabrics, 
chinchilla, homespun or plush. 

32 bust, 15 to 16 years requires 2% yards velours 54 inches wide, J4 yard 
contrasting material 50 inches wide. Lower edge 1% yard. 

This coat is pretty for misses 32 to 34 bust; it is also smart for ladies. 

3299— A new r version of the youthful jumper dress has the jumper made in 
long body style the straight skirt being sewed to the body at the low line. 
The shirt-waist is separate. This allows for a freshening change of blouses. 
Use a dress of serge, tricotine, or wool jersey with a shirt-waist of silk crepe 
fabrics, pongee, check silk, plaid silk, small checked gingham or dimity. A 
dress of checks or wool jersey can have a taffeta or pongee shirt-waist. 

16 years requires 2% yards velvet 36 inches wide, 1? £ ya rd of check silk 36 
inches wide. Lower edge about 64 inches. 

This dress is nice for misses 16 to 20 j^ears, also for small women. 



3327 



3287 


3238—3325 —The long-bodied frock which is so fashionable this season is 
unusually becoming to the schoolgirl. Made to slip on over the head the con¬ 
struction is very simple and the use of the blouse body lining is optional. 
Use twills, tricotine, serge, homespun, satin, taffeta, crepe meteor or crepe de 
Chine; or combine tricotine or serge with satin or taffeta. The fabric hat 
can be of duvetyn, velours or velvet. The hat for 2134 head measure re¬ 
quires 3d? yard material 36 inches wide. 

34 bust, 17 to 18 years requires 234 yards of serge 54 inches wide. Lower 
edge 2% yards. 

This dress, 3238, is good for misses 32 to 34 bust; it is also smart for ladies; 
the hat, 3325, is nice for misses and ladies. 

3281—2989 —These new straight-line suits are irresistibly smart especially 
for the young girl. The long line of the coat is very fashionable but it can be 
shortened, if you prefer and there is a separate vestee. The two-piece skirt 
is finished a little above the normal line. Suits of this type are usually made 
of tricotine, soft twills, serge and checks. The vestee can be flannel, corded 
silk, satin, taffeta, pique and linen. 

17 to 18 years requires 334 yards velours 54 inches wide, % yard of ma¬ 
terial 27 or more inches wide. Lower edge 53 inches. 

This coat, 3281, is good for misses 32 to 34 bust; it is also smart for ladies; 
the skirt, 2989, is good for misses 16 to 20 years, also for small women. 



3279—3181 —A well-cut top-coat that is ready for any amount of hard wear 
yet has very smart lines, is made with the raglan sleeve. A coat of this type 
is often cut in a shorter length. Double-face material, mixtures, tweeds, 
homespun, camel’s-hair cloth, polo cloth, checks, cheviot, serge and covert 
are the materials to use. The tam-o’-shanter which has a gored crown can 
be made of velours, duvetyn, etc. Lower edge 2 yards. 

34 bust or 17 to 18 years requires 334 yards of mixtures 50 inches wide; 
21% head measure requires 34 yard velvet 36 inches wide. 

The coat, 3279, is good for misses 32 to 34 bust; it is also smart for ladies; 
the tarn, 3181, is good for ladies, misses, girls and children. 

3338 —The coat that has the very wide, new sleeve makes a charming 
evening wrap particularly as the long body line suggests effective combina¬ 
tions of fabrics. The deep armhole and long shoulder give such easy lines 
which are splendid for an evening coat as they prevent the crushing of the 
frock beneath. It is a smart coat for street wear, too. Use plush and fur 
fabrics, or, velours de laine, duvet de laine, duvetyn and similar pile fabrics. 
Smart color combinations are apricot with brown, beige with dark green, 
etc. White with black is very lovely for evening wear. 

17 years requires 2% yards fur cloth 50 inches wide for body, 1% yard of 
velours 54 inches wide. Lower edge 53 inches. 

This coat is lovely for misses 16 to 20 years, also for small women. 
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Dress 3321 


3331 


3276—10779 —-Youth finds this bodice-like frock, individual in this season of 
wide soft waistlines, particularly becoming. The fitted waist emphasizes 
the quaint fulness of the tunic. Both tunic and straight skirt are sewed to 
the waist at the normal line and there is a fitted body lining. Use Canton 
crepe, crepe satin, crepe meteor, crepe dc Chine or taffeta. The flower-like 
motifs on the tunic are very simple. They are worked up in a combination 
of outline embroidery and beads. Lower edge 49 inches. 

A 17-year size requires 35 s yards of taffeta 36 inches wide. 

This dress is pretty for misses 16 to 20 years; it is good for small women. 


*331—A delightful frock for the young girl is made with front and back 
tunics that fall in cascade effect at either side. The dress slips over the 
head and closes underneath the left arm. The long body lining can be fin¬ 
ished in camisole style and the waistline is low. Use silk crepe fabrics such 
as Canton crepe, Marocain crepe, crepe de Chine, crepe meteor and Geor¬ 
gette alone or in a contrasting color. 

A 17-year size requires 4®-g yards of Canton crepe 40 inches wide. Lower 
edge 52 inches. 

This dress is smart for misses 16 to 20 years; it is also pretty for small women, 


3319 —As fresh arid lovely as youth itself is this dainty frock.which Paris has 
named the petal dress. It slips over the head and the waist is made with 
a gusset underneath the arm. For evening wear it is pretty made without 
the shoulder section, but this is generally used if it is an afternoon dress. The 
skirt is sewed to the waist at the low line and there is a two-piece slip. Use 
silk crepe fabrics, such as crepe Marocain and Canton crepe, or use crepe de 
Chine, crepe meteor, etc. Lower edge of foundation skirt 42 inches. 

A 16-year size requires 2 7 g yards of Canton crept 40 inches wide. 

This dress is lovely for misses 16 to 20 years. 



Dress 3270 
Embroidery 
design 10886 



3276 



3321 


3293 —The newest French dance frocks are sufficient unto themselves and 
particularly becoming to young girls because of their simplicity and softness. 
No trimming save the picot edge which finishes the drapery of the skirt is 
used. The dress slips over the head and closes underneath the left arm. 
The waist and skirt are joined a little below the normal line and the use of 
the long body lining, which can be finished in camisole style, is optional. This 
dress should be made of soft fabrics that drape prettily, such as crepe de Chine, 
silk crepe fabrics, crepe meteor and crepe-back satin. 

A 17-vear size requires 4 yards of crepe de Chine 40 inches wide. 

This dress is suitable for misses 16 to 20 years. 


3321 —Having taught the world to forget its sleeves, Paris now introduces 
the new, very wide type to regain attention. The dress slips over the head 
and has the wide shoulder and deep armhole. The two-piece skirt and waist 
are joined at the low line and there is a long body lining. The latter can be 
made with a camisole top. Use crepe meteor with Georgette sleeves, satin 
with Georgette or chiffon sleeves and drapery; or use silk crepe fabrics and 
crepe de Chine alone. 

A 17-year size requires 2 }/i yards of Marocain crepe 40 inches wide, 1 
yard chiffon 40 inches wide. Lower edge 52 inches. 

This dress is pretty for misses 16 to 20 years; it is also good for small women. 


3272—Even the schoolgirls' wool irOck reflects fashion’s softer mood. In 
a very smart model the front and back tunics hang from the low line and the 
waist is bloused over a youthful sash. The fulness could be drawn down 
instead of bloused. The use of the blouse body lining, which can be finished 
in camisole style, is optional. Use Canton crepe, crepe meteor, crepe de 
Chine, crepe-back satin, charmeuse and taffeta alone or in contrasting colors. 

A 16-year size requires 21q yards of tricotine 50 inches wide, Jdj yard of 
contrasting-color tricotine 50 inches wide. Lower edge 49 inches. 

This dress is smart for misses 16 to 20 years; it is also good for small 
women. 


3270—10886—An interesting glimpse of contrasting fabric is caught in the 
inverted vestee and drop skirt of an Autumn street frock. The waist, which 
is softly bloused, and the straight tunic are joined at the low line and the long 
body lining can be made with the camisole top. Use crepe de Chine, Canton 
crepe, crepe meteor, taffeta, Georgette or velvet; or combine Georgette and 
chiffon ■with satin. The flower design embroidered on the vestee and sash is 
very pretty. It is worked in outline stitch. Lower edge 49 inches. 

A 17-year size requires 2 % yards of crepe de Chine 40 inches wide, D/i 
3 j ard of contrasting-color crepe de Chine 40 inches wide. 

This dress is good for misses 16 to 20 years; it is also good for small women. 



3272 
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3300 


3300 —A charming little style for a girl just in her teens is this 
very simple frock that is softly bloused at the belt and has a 
narrow vestee and the youthful flat collar. The lines of this 
dress are very soft and the construction is simple. The skirt 
is straight and sewed to the body at the low waistline. If you 
preferred you could draw the fulness down beneath the belt 
instead of arranging it in this bloused fashion. It is a splendid 
dress for serge, checks, plaids, taffeta, crepe de Chine, pongee, 
velvet, gingham, chambray, linen-finished cottons and cotton 
crepes. 

A 13-year size requires 234 yards of velvet 36 inches wide 
% yard of silk 36 inches wide. 

This dress is very smart for girls who are 6 to 15 years old. 

3317 —When one has a Russian closing, long body, fiat collar 
and the new sleeve that is wide at the wrist, she has more than 
her share of the new fashions. The dress is one of the delight¬ 
fully simple kind that is so easy to make and so becoming to 
the growing girl. The lines are soft yet the silhouette is 
slender, the fulness of the straight skirt being arranged in 
gathers at the low waistline. A shoulder to shoulder round 
collar could be used — or you could have the square, collarless 
neck outline. Use wool jersey, serge, crepe de Chine, taffeta 
and velvet alone or use satin or taffeta with tricotine or serge, 
or combine plain silk with plaid silk or taffeta with velvet. 

A 14-year size requires 134 yard of serge 54 inches wide, 34 
yard of wool jersey 36 inches wide. 

This dress is smart for girls 8 to 15 years. 

3313 — The straight line is the newest line for the Winter coat 
yet the effect is that of a generous use of material and soft, 
easy lines. Paris suggests this ease of line in the deep arm¬ 
holes and great collars that she uses. This collar is convert¬ 
ible and particularly smart when it is worn closed high. The 
narrow sash belt can be used or the coat can hang free. Ve¬ 
lours de laine, duvetyn, wool ratine, broadcloth, velvet and fur 
fabrics are the smartest materials for this type of coat. The 
collar and cuffs are pretty of fur or they can be made of the 
same or contrasting material. A coat of this type is very 
simple in construction. 

A 12-year size requires 2 yards of velours 54 inches wide, 34 
yard of fur cloth 50 inches wide. 

This coat is good for girls 4 to 15 years. 


3296 


Coat 3296 
Hat 3332 


3328 


3328 —Paris has artful little ways of setting off the beauty of a 
baby face and plans these little hats which take no time to 
make but are so very becoming and attractive. The shirred 
velvet hat with the floppy little brim is very pretty made of 
soft materials such as crepe de Chine, faille silk, taffeta and 
velvet. The other model is a little gored bonnet that is very 
smart and simple and something new for a little girl. It can be 
made of faille silk, velveteen or velours. 

A 5-year size view A (20-inch head measure) requires 34 
yard of velvet 36 or more inches wide; a 3-year size, view B-2 
(1934-inch head measure) requires 34 yard of velours 54 inches 
wide. 

This hat and bonnet are very becoming to children 1 to 7 
years old. 

3296—3332 —The Russian closing, banded with fur, adds a 
very distinctive touch to an otherwise simple top-coat that is 
very becoming to a little girl. This type of coat has many 
possibilities as it can be made in overcoat style with the double- 
breasted row of button trimming and the big shawl collar 
worn open or closed high. The latter style is very good for the 
small boy. The hat is very simply constructed. Use serge, 
checks, cheviot, chinchilla, Oxford mixtures and tweeds for 
the coat; and make the hat of duvetyn, velours, or velvet or 
have it match the coat. 

A 4-year size and 1934-inch head measure requires 1 34 yard 
of broadcloth 54 inches wide. 

The coat, 3296, is good for children 1 to 8 years; the hat, 
3332, is smart for girls 2 to 12 years. 


3330 — 3332 —The use of gathers at the low line on eac id 
is the latest French way of taking care of the fulness in a un 
belted coat. This leaves the full-length panel effect in 
and back. Use velours de laine, duvet de laine, duvet> an 
similar soft-pile fabrics; also broadcloth, velvet, satin a in 
fabrics. The hat can be of duvetyn, velours or velvet. I 
can be made of one material or faced with a becoming c< - o 
it can match the coat. 

A 12-year size requires 234 yards of velvet 36 inche- widi 
34 yard of fur-cloth 50 inches wide; a 2134-inch head mi ^ur 
requires 34 yard of velvet 36 inches wide, 34 yard of hit 
material 27 inches wide for facing. 

The coat, 3330, is smart for girls 8 to 15 years; th ha! 
3332, is good for girls 2 to 12 years. 

3337 —Another of these very simple yet most attractive yf 

for your young daughter is made in slip-over fashion v. th 
fulness arranged under pocket-like laps on either side. Th 
dress is in one piece and is made with a straight lowe dgfl 
The wide sleeve is new and in keeping w'ith the easy - 0 
the dress, and the pocket effect is pretty carried out in tin a® 
color and trimming as the flat collar and cuffs. The dr cu 
be made of serge, taffeta or velvet and, if you dress you littli 
girl in tub frocks, it is also suitable and very pretty for : ing 
ham, chambray, cotton homespun, linen, linen-finished 
and cotton poplin. 

A 14-year size requires 2 yards of serge 48 inches v 
yard of flannel 36 inches wide. 

This dress is good for girls 8 to 15 years. 

3292 — Fashion is no respecter of ages when it comes thi 
jumper frock. Smart and youthful, she knows that : 
becoming to the very young daughter as the mother Ih 
shirt-waist, which has the becoming flat collar, is separate 
This is particularly good for the schoolgirl as it allows fi tin 
necessary change of blouses. You can make the blouse o. 
wash fabrics and the dress of wool. Use tricotine ami serg< 
with taffeta, pongee, plaid silk, check silk or small cycket 
gingham; or combine checks with a plain color, or linen iaien 
finished cottons, cotton homespun or gingham with n mit} 
lawn or batiste. 

A 13-year size requires 2 yards of checked woolen 4> 
wide, 134 yard of China silk 36 inches wide. 

This dress is pretty for girls 4 to 14 years. 
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NEW COATS, HATS AND FROCKS THAT ARE 
VERY SIMPLY CONSTRUCTED 



[45 Kvery small girl’s wardrobe has its party frocks, but 
[ere none prettier than this dainty model in point d’esprit. 
I is r ide on the simplest of lines, has a big collar that rests in 
[aliot ed effect on each shoulder and frilled trimming ar- 
Inge in scalloped style at the hem. The dress slips over the 
lad id closes underneath the left arm. The skirt is straight 
Id 1 is sewed to the body at the low waistline. Frocks of 
[is tv pe are very pretty made of taffeta, small-dotted foulard, 
porg tte, point d’esprit, net, crepe de Chine, organdy, dot- 
[d sv.'iss, cotton voile, batiste and fine cotton crepe. The 
pboi sash can be in contrast. 

IA 1 year size requires yards of point d’esprit 40 inches 

Ide. 

I Phi dress is very pretty for girls who are 8 to 15 years old. 

[89 V very becoming neck that follows the line of a deep 
[and I lows a suggestion of a vestee gives character to a simple 
[tie i ock. The lines of the dress are soft, the rather long 
|dy i ousing over the broad low hip girdle. The closing 
[mes >n the left shoulder and beneath the arm and the skirt 
1 straight. The dress could be drawn down instead of 
|ouse< i It is a very pretty model for crepe de Chine, pongee, 
Iffeta velvet, soft serge, wool jersey or tricotine. The 
Jsh ca a be of a contrasting ribbon or it can be made of the 
[me material as the dress and the little vestee effect is be- 
[flung in white or a light color. 

|A 1 year size requires 2% yards of plaid silk 36 inches 
Itu ' 8 - varc ! ot " Cf epe de Chine 36 inches wide. 

I this dress is pretty for girls 8 to 15 years. 

[10 ‘ >ne of the smartest of the new slender silhouetted coats 
r a most attractive shoulder cape that follows an interest- 
K outline. The coat is belted and has set-in pockets at 
per side of the front and the convertible collar can be closed 
worn °P en - The inverted plait at the back takes care 
[me fulness and so retains the fashionable straight line. 

this type are made of velours, chinchilla, homespun, 
[eea- cheviot, broadcloth, serge or wool ratine. A collar 
I Ur 0r fur cloth would be very smart. It is also very smart 
7 e n made without the cape and the construction is very 

I A I . ^ 

r 1 year size requires 2 % yards of velours de laine 54 
|rJ"? m de, % yard of fur cloth 50 inches wide. 

| his coat is good for girls 4 to 15 years. 


3336 


Hat 3332 
Coat 3336 


3332 


3332 10812 The newest shapes in children’s hats are so very 
simple that one can make them up quickly and inexpensively. 
One of the prettiest shapes of the season is the poke bonnet 
hat which has the becoming circular brim. The flower design 
could be worked out in outline or satin-stitch embroidery. 
The other hat with its turned-up brim is very smart. Either 
hat can be made of duvetyn, velours or velvet, faille silk or 
taffeta. It can be all one material or faced in contrast. Hats 
of this type are often made to match the coat. 

An 8 -year size, view B, 20%-inch head measure, requires 
% yard of velours 54 inches wide; a 6 -year size, view A-l, 
2034 -inch head measure, requires % yard of velvet 36 inches 
wide, yard of silk crepe 27 inches wide. 

These hats are becoming to girls 2 to 12 years. 

3336—3332 — A most becoming costume for the baby 
is this well-cut top-coat that closes in the smart double- 
breasted fashion and is belted. A becoming hat to wear with 
it is close fitting and has a narrow upturned brim. It is very 
easy to make. This type of coat is also very good-looking for 
small boys. It can be made of chinchilla, polo-cloth, velours, 
heather mixtures, cheviot, serge or checks, and sateen is the 
best material to line it with. The hat can be made of duvetyn, 
velours and velvet. 

A 4-year size and 1924 inches head measure require 1J4 
yard of chinchilla 54 inches wide. 

This coat, 3336, is smart for girls 2 to 8 years; it is also 
good for small boys; the hat, 3332, is becoming to girls 2 to 12 
years. 


3308 


3334 — 3332 — 10890 — There is nothing more becoming than 
these simple belted coats with their large collars and the 
new wider sleeve. The hat with its circular brim is very 
pretty for a little girl. Applique flowers are the only trimming. 
This flower design could be embroidered in outline stitch 
or satin-stitch if you prefer. Use velours de laine, duvet de 
laine, duvetyn and similar soft pile fabrics or broadcloth, chin¬ 
chilla, homespun, velvet, corduroy, fur fabrics or satin for the 
coat and duvetyn, velours or velvet for the hat. The hat can 
be all one material or faced in contrast. 

A 12-year size and 2134-inch head measure require 2% 
yards of camel’s-hair cloth 54 inches wide. 

The coat, 3334, is smart for girls 4 to 15 years; the hat, 
3332, is becoming to girls 2 to 12 years. 

3308—10843 — Even the three-year-old adheres to the Parisian 
ruling that the new line is straight, and in her one-piece frock 
she has the fulness arranged in an inverted plait at each side. 
The dress is made in the simple kimono fashion. It can be 
made without the inverted plait. Nainsook, lawn, cotton 
voile, dimity and batiste are the best materials for this kind 
of a frock. The fine embroidery makes a very pretty trim¬ 
ming. The design is made up of little flower sprays that cait 
be worked in eyelets, satin-stitch and French stemming. This 
type of embroidery is very exquisite for children’s clothes and 
is seen on some of the finest imported frocks. 

A 3-year size requires 124 yard of batiste 36 inches wide. 

This dress is very pretty for children who are 34 to 5 years 
old. 

3333 — It would be quite unfair for all the grown-up world to 
be flaunting this delightfully wide sleeve and the smaller 
sister have none, so Fashion includes it in a new long-bodied 
frock. The dress slips over the head and the sleeve is set in a 
deep armhole. The skirt is straight and it is sewed to the 
body at the low waistline. The dress can be made of crepe de 
Chine, taffeta, pongee and velvet; or a velvet or taffeta dress 
could have Georgette sleeves, or serge can have sleeves of 
crepe de Chine and taffeta. You could make the body of 
crepe de Chine and taffeta and the skirt of velvet; or use crepe 
de Chine with taffeta; or taffeta and plaid silk with serge. 
r A 13-year size requires 234 yards of velvet 36 inches wide, 
% yard of silk crepe 40 inches wide. 

This dress is pretty for girls 8 to 15 years. 
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is made, not only in silk, but in fine- 
spun, tightly knit, glossy mercerised 
lisle. It is ideal for the vigorous, 





CUT OUT—MAIL TO-DAY 

It May Be Worth $500.00 To You 

To Mrs. O. H. Dunton of Ohio, an answer to an advertisement like this has made it pos¬ 
sible for her to earn all the extra money she needs. It can mean as much to you. Become 
the special Butterick Subscription Representative in your community. All particulars and 
instructions will be mailed immediately on request. No obligation. 

3\Came . 

Street . 

City . State . 

MANAGER, STAFF AGENCIES DIVISION, Box 748, Butterick Building, New York 


Mrs. 0. H. DUNTON 

of Ohio, in hours that would 
otherwise he wasted, has 
established a profitable mag¬ 
azine subscription business. 


Any Woman 
the Neu) 

T HE pretty styles of hair dress¬ 
ing that you admire in the 
theatre or in pictures are really not 
hard to copy. 

Your hair will naturally be rebel¬ 
lious the first few times you try to 
train it in a new fashion and many 
women become discouraged. It’s a 
very simple matter, however, to keep 
the most elaborate coiffure in place if 
you wear a Fashionette. 

When you finish arranging your 
hair, slip over it a Fashionette— 
cap-shape for the usual styles or a 
fringe for high arrangements. 

Catch the Fashionette loosely with 
tiny hair pins, starting it a little back 
of the hair edge in front—it will hold 
your hair in place—all day—and keep 
straggly short hairs neat and trim. 

Fashionettes match every shade of 
hair and are made in shapes that 
preserve the naturalness of every 


Can Arrange 
Coiffures 


style of coiffure. Buy them by the 
dozen in department stores, specialty 
shops, and good drug stores every¬ 
where. Usual shades, 1 5 c each, 2 for 
a quarter; white or grey, 30c each. 
Double Mesh Fashionette de Luxe, 
20c each; 3 for a half dollar. 

Send for Colonial Quality Booklet 
SAMSTAG’S, 1200 Broadway, New York 


cJashio 

uX n>A 

Invisible HAIR 


Colonial j 

(Earns tags 


bracing out-of-doors. "Onyx” mer¬ 
cerized lisle is made, too, with the 
"Pointex 1 ' feature which adds so 

much grace to trim ankles. 

*> 

Emery Sr Beers Company , Inc. 

New York 


SIMPLE CLOTHES THAT ALL 
CHILDREN NEED 


3296 —A very good-looking overcoat in which 
your young hopeful will be attractively as well 
as comfortably dressed is cut on very simple 
lines. The buttons can be arranged in double- 
breasted style or the coat can be closed high and 
have a single row of buttons in Russian style. 
The shawl collar is used for the double-breasted 
effect and the standing collar or band style 
for the Russian closing. Use serge, checks, 
cheviot, chinchilla, oxford, mixtures and tweeds. 

A 6-year size requires 1 Yz yard of chinchilla 
54 inches wide. 

This overcoat is becoming to children 1 to 8 
years. 




Overcoat 3296 

2872—3294 —For the small boy there is t 
well-cut blouse made with a convertible co 
and full-length sleeve which can have the regi | 
tion or French cuff or be cut in shorter leng 
Use flannel or silk shirting, madras, galat 
percale, etc. The new knickers can be m: 
of serge, mixtures, flannel, cheviot or cordu; 
and finished with cuffs, leg bands or las 
A 10-year size requires yard of mad 
36 inches wide, % yard of cheviot 54 inch' ; wi 
The blouse, 2872, is good for boys 4 to 
years; the knickerbockers, 3294, are good 
boys 4 to 16 years. 


Blouse 2872 
Knickerbockers 3294 

3306 —Something very new in bathrobes for chil¬ 
dren is this slip-over style. It is very pretty and 
simple and slipping on over the head it has no 
closing edges to finish, so it is easy to make as 
well. It would also make a very pretty kimono 
if you used the lighter materials. For the bath¬ 
robe use eider-down, blankets, blanket robing, 
Terry cloth, corduroy and flannel, and for the 
kimono use Japanese crepe, cotton crepe or 
flannelette. A slipper with a sole can be made. 

An 8-year size requires yards of figured 
eider-down 36 inches wide. 

This bathrobe is good for girls 1 to 12 years. 




Bathrobe 3306 

2540- —One hastens off to bed when b has 
prospect of sleeping in these comfy night drat 
which can be mi de with the stocking feet 
are cut with the body and sleeve in one andt 
can be made with a hood and pocket, if 
desire. It is a very simple type of gun 
make. Use muslin, cotton crepes, madras, 
ing flannel or Canton flannel. 

A 7-year size requires 3J4 yards 
flannel 32 inches wide. 

These night-drawers are good for chil ten 
13 years. 
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Night-drawers 2540 


2872 


3294 


3296 
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Bathrobe 3304 


3304—An essent ial factor 
or the personal side of the 
w drobe at this season is 
the cozy bathrobe. A 
particularly good-looking 
one has an inverted plait 
under each arm and a long 
roll collar. The lower edge 
is traight and the sleeve 
can be made with one 
or two seams. A slipper 
which has a sole can be 
made to match the bath¬ 
robe. Use eider - down, 
blnkets, blanket robing, 
flannel, Terry cloth or 
corduroy. 

\ 46 bust requires one 
bla nket measuring not 
le- than 82 inches long by 
72 inches wide. Lower 
edge 1 Y yard. 

This bathrobe is good 
for ladies 32 to 44 bust; it 
is also nice for misses. 


House 


3298—A new apron that 
keeps abreast with the 
present fashions has the 
becoming long - waisted 
effect, in its wide belt 
which is set in in front at 
the low waistline and ties 
in the youthful sash bow 
style at the back. The 
apron slips on over the 
head and is very simply 
constructed. The Rus¬ 
sian closing line at the 
side can be prettily em¬ 
phasized with braid and 
button trimming. Ging¬ 
ham, chambray, seer¬ 
sucker and percale are the 
best materials to use. 

A 36 bust requires 3 p 2 
yards of checked gingham 
32 inches wide. Lower 
edge 1 Yi yard. 

This apron is pretty for 
ladies 32 to 48 bust. 


3288—Every woman knows the psychological effect of a good-looking, well-cut house dress. 
It ives one a feeling of being attractively dressed and so lightens one’s tasks and duties. 
A v ry simple model is made in the smart shirtwaist style. It has a good-looking vestee and 
loiv. collar, and the two-piece skirt is sewed to the waist at the normal line. Dresses of 
this type are made of gingham, chambray, percale, seersucker, madras, linen-finished cottons 
and galatea. _ _ 

: 6 bust requires 3V yards of figured percale 32 inches wide, Yl yard of plain percale 3„ 
in es wide. Lower edge 1 % yard. 

his house dress is good for ladies 32 to 50 inches bust. 





3304 


3288 


3298 



Photos by Ira L. Hill 


Posed by Irene Castle 


I 

I 


Secure in the beauty of 
the silken fabric— 


Irene Castle chooses a frock of 
extreme simplicity 


HpO wear at semi-formal afternoon 
functions Irene Castle selected a 
frock designed by Lucile (Lady Duff 
Gordon) and distinguished by the 
beauty of the silk and the simplicity of 
treatment. 

The success of the gown with its 
unadorned bodice depends upon the 
superb texture of the Corticelli Satin 
Crepe in which it is developed. 

From the Spanish influence Lucile 
borrowed the long silk fringe made of 
Corticelli Crochet Silk which hangs 
in double rows from little chiffon aprons 
at front and back. This influence is 
seen again in the fringe which falls 
from the short chiffon sleeves. 

If your dealer cannot show you a 
complete line of Corticelli dress silks, 
including Satin Crepe, Canton Crepe, 
Charmeuses, Satin Patria, Satin 
Militaire, Taffetas and Poplins, please 
write us. Address Corticelli Silk Mills, 
60 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 



Lining satins and 
taffetas in fascinat¬ 
ing Thistlehlossom 
pattern 

Tempted by its beauty, Irene 
Castle chose for the lining of her 
eveningwrapfshown above), the 
new Haledon printed Corticelli 
Thistlehlossom Taffeta. This 
Taffetacomeswith backgrounds 
of clear blue, deep purple, dusky 
brown, and many other rich col¬ 
ors. Your department store can 
show it to you in all weights. 


Free booklet of frocks and wraps designed 
for Irene Castle 


Send for copy of free booklet, printed in colors, of Corticelli Silk frocks 
and wraps made by Lucile for Irene Castle. Address Corticelli Silk Mills, 
60 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 


No Canadian orders accepted 



Dress 



A. Iso makers of Corticelli Spool Silks , Ladies ’ Silk Hosiery. Yarns and C rochet Cottons 
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T O the many, many women 
who have "fur tastes but fabric 
pocketbooks,” it is indeed important news 
that both the splendor of furs and their cheerful 
warmth are maintained in cloaks of Salt’s 
Hudson Seal and Salt’s Behring Seal fabric-furs. 

As a matter of actual test, Salt’s Fabric-Furs 
are more durable. Their fabric-woven back 
does not crack and, moreover, it allows proper 
circulation of air, thus making the garment 
more hygienic. 

And above all, the cost is far less. Possibly 
this is why so many women who wish to wear 
furs in the very latest mode and yet be as thrifty 
as the times demand, are seeking garments bear¬ 
ing the SALTS label. 

Retailers who take pride in the sale of 
such choice apparel 'will show you 
this label, sewn in every garment. 


Challenges 
the Natural Seal 


—but doesn’t strain 


your pocketbook 



CTOBER is the “settling” 
month—the month of re¬ 
adjustment after summer holidays 
and vacations. It is in October that 
one’s thoughts turn to the planning 
and choosing of the winter ward¬ 
robe. And never before has the 
Goetz* line of all silk satins been 
so temptingly lovely! 


blues like midnight skies; soft de¬ 
mure grays; delicate butterfly tints 
for evening wear; and innumerable 
others. All are rich, one-tone color¬ 
ings, with a rippling gracefulness 
and a darting, twinkling lustre that 
fascinate one. Aside from its un¬ 
usual beauty, you will appreciate 
the firm, durable Goetz weave. 



Glorious greens and browns and 
scarlet—as colorfully beautiful as 
the autumn leaves; deep, sapphire 

*“Gets” 


Goetz All Silk Satin is guaranteed. 
The name “Goetz” is woven in 
white in the selvage of every yard. 


GOETZ SILK MFG. CO., Madison Ave. at 34th St., New York 


OTHER VIEWS ARE SHOWN ON FIGURES 

ON PAGE 74 




3291—10895 —The softly bloused line with 
the low hip girdle beneath gives just the right 
touchof distinction to a simple frock. The 
dress is closed on the left shoulder and under¬ 
neath the arm, and the straight skirt and 
waist are joined a little below the normal line. 
A blouse bod) r lining could be used. You can 
make the dress of Canton crepe, crepe satin, 
crepe meteor, crepe de Chine, taffeta, char- 
meuse, tricotine, gabardine, soft serge or 
velvet and it could be drawn down instead of 
bloused, if you like. The flower design on 
the belt is worked up in ribbon. It could be 
done in one-stitch and French knots. 

A 36 bust requires 3% yards of crepe de 
Chine 40 inches wide, H yard of Georgette 
40 inches wide. Lower edge yard. 

This dress is lovely for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 


3297 —When Paris really indulges her fond¬ 
ness for softness she makes such charming 
frocks as this with cascade drapery hanging 
from the waist at eigher side of the front and 
from shoulder to hem at the back. The 
drapery is lovely but very simple and the 
corners of material give the new uneven line 
of the hem. At the back the drapery can 
start from the waist if you prefer, and the use 
of the blouse body lining which can be cut in 
camisole style is optional. A dress of this 
type should be made of materials that drape 
softly, such as crepe de Chine, silk crepe 
fabrics, crepe meteor and crepe-back satin. 

A 36 bust requires 4Uj yards of Canton 
crepe 40 inches wide. Lower edge measures 
1 % yard. 

This dress is smart for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 


3295 —For her newest dance frock the 
Parisienne ignores trimming and depends 
upon the line and color of her frock. This 
low-waistline style has a four-piece pointed 
circular tunic with no trimming save picot 
edging. The dress slips over the head and 
has a two-piece slip, finished in camisole 
fashion beneath. Use materials that fall 
softly, such as crepe de Chine, silk crepe 
fabrics, crepe meteor and crepe-back 
satin. It makes such a delightful dress 
that a famous beauty, the European wife 
of an Indian prince chose the same 
model in different colors for several dinner 
gowns. 

A 36 bust requires 6 % yards of Canton 
crepe 40 inches wide. 

This dress is smart for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 


3261 —For black velvet, it is best to choo.a i 
very simple model. This dress which do s 
on the left shoulder and underneath the arm 
is very smart for this fabric and for Cant n 
crepe, crepe satin, crepe meteor, crepe de 
Chine, charmeuse, satin, taffeta, twills, trie 
tine and serge as well. The long dnij.nl 
body which comes over the skirt gives • 
lengthened effect, but the skirt itself is 
finished a little above the normal waistline 
A blouse body lining could be used and 
long close-fitting sleeve and high collar w i 
make a very smart frock. 

A 36 bust requires 3^2 yards of velvet ;i. 
inches wide. The lower edge measures I i. 
yard. 

This dress is becoming to ladies 32 to it 
bust. 


3318 —An unusual and very smart coml n 
tion of lines is the bosom front and sur ice 
cross-over of a new model for Autumn .si eet 
wear. The dress has a distinctive limn 
which appears only at the front and win is 
joined to the waist a little below the nor. mil 
line. The skirt beneath is two-pieced. The 
lines of the dress are very soft and pari u 
larly becoming to a slight figure and the 
Chinese band arrangement at the neck and 
the narrow bands at the wrists are type illy 
French notes. Use serge, tricotine, ool 
crepe, broadcloth, silk crepe fabric- nd 
velvet. 

A 36 bust requires 2^ yards of sera 54 
inches vide, fg yard of duvetyn 32 or >re 
inches wide. Low’er edge 52 inches. 

This dress is smart for ladies 32 to 42 i t. 


3257 — 10922 —Distinctive in this season of 
the soft wide waist is this youthful froi in 
which the plainness of the fitted waist, fur ier 
accentuated by its bodice-like point m 
phasizes the fulness of the tunic ben th. 
The tunic is joined to the waist at the no mal 
line. The skirt is straight and a 1 ‘h 
body lining is used. Dresses of this tyi are 
very pretty made of Canton crepe, pe 
meteor, crepe satin, crepe de Chine and 
taffeta. The conventional design win is 
set in diamond fashion in the point o: he 
bodice is worked out in buttons. This is a 
new and very simple trimming to carr out 
effectively. 

A 36 bust requires yards of taffeta > 
inches wide. Lower edge 54 inches. 

This dress is pretty for ladies 32 to 44 imst. 
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3269 



3309 



3309 



3303 



3303—10921 — To introduce this new 
two-tone cut trimming the French 
choose a very simple slip-over frock 
that closes underneath the left arm 
and has a kimono waist and straight 
skirt joined at the low line and the op¬ 
tional use of a long body lining which 
can be cut in camisole fashion. Use 
silk crepe fabrics such as Canton crepe 
and Maroeain crepe or crepe de Chine, 
crepe meteor, etc. The scallops are 
stamped on the material and machine- 
hemstitched. A contrasting-color ma¬ 
terial is sewed beneath the stamped 
material. Fine stitches, running just 
below the lines of hemstitching, are 
used to sew this material down. The 
hemstitching is then cut apart, leaving 
this petal effect. Lower edge 1 % yard. 

A 36 bust requires 3% yards of Can¬ 
ton crepe 40 inches wide. 

This dress is smart for ladies 32 to 44 
bust. 



3302 





Athena Gives Ease, 
Grace, Comfort 


3269 Paris uses the new darned laces a great 
tit 1 and combines them charmingly with 
nil materials as crepe de Chine and Canton 
crepe. A splendid model for such a com¬ 
bination is this simple slip-over frock that has 
tl tunic and drop skirt, both made with 
st; fight lower edges. The skirt is sewed to 
waist at the low line and the use of the 
1 " ’ body lining, which can be cut in camisole 
si le, is optional. The dress closes under- 
m th the left arm. Use Maroeain crepe, 
lie meteor or Georgette. 

\ 36 bust requires 2 : N yards of crepe de 
Chine 40 inches wide, 1}4 yard of banding 
It. inches wide, yards of flouncing 40 
iiv lies wide. Lower edge 50.1-2 inches. 

This dress is lovely for ladies 32 to 44 
bust. 


3302—10917 —The Parisienne who keeps her 
blouses abreast with the smartest fashions 
has a delightfully new one made with the 
very wide new sleeve. The blouse itself is 
unusually simple, slipping on over the head 
and closing beneath the arms. The fulness 
is arranged at either side of a band effect at 
the bottom and the front and back are in 
panel style. The new deep armhole is used. 
Crepe de Chine, silk crepe fabrics, such as 
Canton crepe or Maroeain crepe and Geor¬ 
gette, chiffon cloth crepe meteor and silk 
voile can be used. The embroidery on the 
wide sleeves is worked in a contrasting-color 
silk. Satin-stitch is used. 

A 36 bust requires 1% yard of Georgette 
40 inches wide. 

This blouse is smart for ladies 32 to 40 bust. 


Tailored, in the making, to follow the 
natural lines of the figure, Athena Under¬ 
wear achieves the unique combination of 
trim, unwrinkled fit with easy freedom. It 
gives a new understanding of underwear 
comfort. For, in Athena, all those annoy¬ 
ing imperfections of fit that one takes as a 
matter of course in ordinary underwear 
are overcome. Yet it costs no more. 


3309 10897—In keeping with the soft 
i l used lines at the low waist is the frill-like 
drapery at either side of this simple dress. 
T two-piece skirt is sewed to the body at 
tl. low line. The closing comes on the left 
shoulder and underneath the arm and a long 
b' uly lining which may be made with the 
c; tisole top can be used. Silk crepe ma¬ 
terials, such as Canton crepe or Maroeain 
cr< oe and crepe de Chine, crepe meteor, crepe 
sal in, charmeuse and wool crepe can be used. 
S' ge, tricotine and velvet are also smart, but 
when these materials are used the side frills 
arc left off. The trimming on the collar and 
sleeves is a very simple design. It is em¬ 
broidered in cut-work. Lower edge \ 5 /g yard. 

3 36 bust requires 3 34 yards of crepe de 
t 1 ne 40 inches wide. 

his dress is smart for ladies 32 to 46 bust. 


32'* 7— Cascade drapery which falls from 
sh' alder to hem gives an otherwise simple 
ahunoon frock great charm and elegance. 
U same drapery is repeated at either side 
01 he front, but it is rued only on the skirt, 
h - ihe soft type of dress which Paris is so 
enthusiastic about at present, and it should 
b ■ made of materials that drape softly, such 
a< - repc de Chine, silk crepe fabrics, crepe 
mu or and crepe-back satin. At the back 
d> drapery can end at the waistline, if you 
pruer. The use of the blouse body lining, 
w h can be made in camisole fashion, is 
optional. 

36 bust requires yards of Canton 
cr <‘pe -10 inches wide. Lower edge measures 

E h yard. 

'is dress is lovely for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 


3320 —The skilful arranging of a front and 
back tunic results in most effective draped 
lines in a very charming but unusually simple 
afternoon frock. The dress slips over the 
head and closes beneath the left arm. The 
waistline is low and the long body lining can 
be finished in camisole fashion. Use silk 
crepe fabrics such as Canton crepe, Maroeain 
crepe, crepe de Chine, crepe meteor and 
Georgette alone or over a contrasting color; 
or combine brown crepe with copper, black 
with jade green, henna with dark blue, or 
white Georgette with black; or use dark-blue 
crepe de Chine over gray or henna, brown 
Canton crepe over tan or copper, etc. 

A 36 bust requires 4 7 /g yards of Georgette 
40 inches wide. Lower edge 54 inches. 

This dress is becoming to ladies 32 to 42 
bust. 


3301 —In line with the Parisienne’s very evi¬ 
dent fondness for soft effects is this very 
wide sleeve. The dress slips over the head 
and is made with the wide shoulder and deep 
armhole. The two-piece skirt and body are 
joined at the low waistline and the use of the 
blouse body lining, which can be finished in 
camisole style, is optional. Use velours or 
satin with Georgette or chiffon sleeves and 
drapery, or make the dress of silk crepe 
fabrics or crepe de Chine. .A crepe meteor 
dress can have Georgette sleeves. If the 
frills are left off the skirt, a serge, velvet or 
duvetyn dress can have silk crepe sleeves. 

A 36 bust requires 3 yards of Canton crepe 
40 inches wide, % yard of chiffon 40 inches 
wide. Lower edge 533-2 inches. 

This dress is good for ladies 32 to 40 bust. 


Ask t ^ e saleswoman at the 
dry goods or department 
store advertising Athena 
in your community to 
show you its seven dis- 
tinctive points of superi' 
ority. Athena is made in 
all styles and weights 
and in every \nit fabric. 

MARSHALL FIELD 
6? COMPANY 

Manufacturers, Converters and Wholesale Distributers 

ATHENA 

U NDERWEAR 

'Tor Women and Children - and Union Suits forPMen 

Also Tiny Tot Undergarments for Infants 

C_9 
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SNAP FASTENERS 


Rust 

proofs 



Will not 
cut thread 


u/n A s AA 

vy v V*A.dv'«./ 

Snaps 



SPRING-TRUE, tested perfect, 
every Woolco Snap is a reliable 
fastener that really fastens. Its 
standard five-cent price shows 
the power for saving of the vast 
Wool worth system of retail dis¬ 
tribution giving better value to 
more people for less money, 
through more than 1100 stores 
all over America. 

Seven sizes—for all weight fabrics 
In black and bright nickel 


S W S m ** i m <"• S 
m t r V J? \ * " •* ! j i 



Sold "Exclusively at 

F.W WOOLWORTH CO. 

Stores 


OTHER VIEWS ARE SHOWN ON FIGURES 
ON PAGES 76, 7 7, 78 AND 79 

Other views of these garments are shown on pages 70 and 77 
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Other views of these garments arc shown on pages 78 and 79 
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Dyed Her Wrap 
Skirt, Sweater 
and Draperies 


Each package of “Diamond Dyes” con¬ 
tains directions so simple that any woman 
can dye or tint faded, shabby skirts, 
dresses, waists, coats, sweaters, stockings, 
hangings, draperies, everything like new. 
Buy “Diamond Dyes”—no other kind- 
then perfect home dyeing is guaranteed, 
even if you have never dyed before. Tell 
your druggist whether the material on 
wish to dye is wool or silk, or whether 
it is linen, cotton, or mixed goods. 
Diamond Dyes never streak, fade, or run. 

Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Yt. 


3312 


3290 


3305 



BRING S 
■Xv ^ DRESS 

INTO YOUR H 


MAKES DRESSMAKING EASY 
As necessary for Jilting as the sewing rva- 
chine for sewing. Perfect fitting tin ; 
easily and quickly reproduced; 
dressmaking a pleasure and sMtisfactn-n. 

DUPLICATES YOUR EXACT FIGURE 
By turning three wheels at top it quick / 
and independently adjusts Neck, Shoul¬ 
ders, Bust, Waist, Hips and Ski t 
exactly reproduce any woman's t: 
size or figure. 

—EASY PAYMENT TERMS- -- 

Remit 33 and we will send you our guar. 
teed Acme Collapsible, Adjustable lour 
the balance of 3111 at the rateof|3aim 1 di- 
Ten Days’Trial. If unsatisfactory re¬ 
turn form and we’ll gladly refund j 

Order an “acme” form t; y 

or write for FREE ILLUSTRA! D 
CATALOG with detailed informa 
ACME SALES COMPANY, Pei;'-. 
380 Throop Avenue, Brooklyn, N - 


Write t or II1 us t r atedTjCatal6^’ ahd;Pay m e n * 
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Applique design 10920 


,,, mu h i Minn MH i n t n tvis 


10920 —A new luncheon-set that is Uked for its gaiety and simplicity is the 
painted-oilcloth type which carries an effective touch of color in its design. 
It is very simple to keep clean, as one only needs to wipe it off with a damp 
cloth instead of Laundering it. The square-cut scallop makes an effective 
edge and the flowers are very pretty and can be painted in different colors. 
This same design could be worked in outline embroidery or applique. It can 
be adapted to a centerpiece 28 inches in diameter, 6 plate doilies 12 inches in 
diameter, 6 bread-and-butter plate doilies 8 inches in diameter and 6 glass 
doilies 5 inches in diameter. 


y‘nniiiii i ni man - i i>niii)mnmi)M t h -h i u i uiiMmuin 


0922-Braiding makes a very smart trimming for the 
utunm street costume and is seen on some of the newest 
rocks, suits, coats and hats. One of the new conventional 
signs can be used for soutache or Hercules braid in one- 
ilf or three-quarter inch widths. It is also a good design 
*r_outline embroidery, couching or chain-stitch. The 
sign can be adapted to 2% yards of banding 5 inches 
ide, 1,) circular motifs 5 inches in diameter, G corners 1034 
lo’4 inches, 6 oblong motifs 4x8 inches and 3 squares 
x ‘ inches. It is a very simple type of design to work up. 


0921 This petal-like type of work which is used on so 
iiany of the new French costumes is very easy to do. 
lOU have the lines of your design hemstitched and then 
f *3 contrasting color material beneath the design, running 
ke lme of fine stitches right below the line of hemstitching. 
ou '-den cut the hemstitching apart and that leaves this 
e tal iike formation with its picot edge which shows the 
•Otitrasting material beneath as the petals fall back. The 
^ign can be adapted to 334 yards of banding 16 inches 
if' ,,1 ’2 yards of banding 1)4 inches wide, 20 motifs 334 
[*cnes in diameter and 8 rose motifs 534 inches in diameter. 

design of this kind could also be worked in outline or 
•aain-stitch embroidery. 




Lmbroidery design 1091 8 


10918 —With cording you can achieve some very distinc¬ 
tive effects in trimming for the Autumn costume, particu¬ 
larly when you use an effective design as the foundation. 
This scroll-like design is also suitable for soutache braid, 
outline embroidery, chain-stitch, couching or one-half-inch 
Hercules braid, and it is s?en worked up in any of these 
ways on the new frocks, blouses, skirts and coats. The 
design can be adapted to 234 yards of banding 0 % inches 
wide, 234 yards of banding 3 inches wide, 3 motifs 9 x 6)4 
inches, 12 motifs 5)4 x 6)4 inches, 18 motifs 434 x 534 
inches. It is very simple to do in any of these ways. 
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Your ice box—and ours 


Every housewife knows the 
importance of keeping an ice 
box clean and cold — spick, 
span and scoured; free from 
every least scrap or crumb or 
stain that could lead to the 
contamination of food; and 
plentifully iced. 

So do we. We take as good 
care of our refrigerator cars 
“ice boxes on wheels” — as 
any housewife could take of 
her own ice box. We have 
facilities at our packing plants 
to do this. 

The car shown in the drawing 
is a loaded refrigerator car. 
It carries meat and other Swift 
products from the large cool¬ 
ers at our plants to cities and 
towns where we have branch 
houses, and also direct to the 
thousands of other cities, 
towns and villages, which we 
supply by means of the 
“peddler car.” 

Each time one of these “ice 
boxes on wheels ” is returned 
to us from a journey it is 
thoroughly scalded with steam 
and hot water — made as clean 
as a dish. 


Then three tons 
of ice and eight 
hundred pounds of 
salt are put into 
the ice chambers to 
cool the car before 


the meat is loaded. It takes 
all of this to get the car 
chilled; it is iced again when 
the meat goes in. 

To keep the same cool, even 
temperature throughout the 
journey the ice and salt are 
replenished every twenty-four 
hours thereafter, at icing 
stations along the way. 

In cities and large towns the 
meat products are unloaded 
direct from the car into the 
coolers of our branch houses. 
In smaller towns and villages 
the retail dealer meets the car 
and hurries the meat into his 
own refrigerators; so whatever 
the weather our meat reaches 
him sweet and fresh, cool and 
clean. 

This is one of the most im¬ 
portant features of our service. 
It is our endless chain of re¬ 
frigeration, of which these ice 
boxes on wheels form an im¬ 
portant link, which removes 
all chance of deterioration in 
the quality or condition of 
Swift & Company’s products. 
This makes Swift’s fresh meats, 
as well as Swift’s 
Premium Ham and 
Bacon, “Silverleaf” 
Brand Pure Lard, 
etc., always depend¬ 
able and in perfect 
condition when they 
reach your retailer. 



Swift & Company, U. S. A. 

Founded 1868 

A nation-wide organization owned by more than 40,000 shareholders 
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PARIS FINDS NEW USES FOR BEADS, CORDING 
AND BRAIDING ON THE AUTUMN COSTUME 


10923 —A simple rose design worked out in seed beads is very effective on a back¬ 
ground of small square beads. These bead combinations are very new and 
smart, and with them one can get really elaborate results with very little work. 
This design would also be pretty in seed beads alone, or it could be worked en¬ 
tirely in French knots if you preferred embroidery to the beading. This design 
can be adapted to 2j4 yards of banding 20 inches wide, 4 motifs 10 x 12 inches 
and 8 corners 13x8 inches. It is an attractive type of trimming for frocks, skirts 
and blouses. Some of the very simple overblouses gain greatly in effect with 
just such a design. 


Beading design 10923 


10919 —On the French costumi 
for Autumn one sees some ve: 
attractive trimmings of the i rail 
ed or corded type. 4 his o'nvel 
tional scroll-like design i- pa 
ticularly suited to this type 
trimming and is very simple 
work out. It can be braided 
corded, or if you want to u < er 
broidery it can be done in ui 
ing, chain-stitch or outline litc 
all of which work up very q’ i :kl 
Designs of this kind are n c 
many of the new coats and ha 
and they are used on blouse 
dresses, skirts and overbid -es 
well. This design can be adapt* 



















































































































































The rug shown above is Congoleum 
Gold-Seal Art-Rug No. 388. 

In the 9 x 12 foot size the 
price is only $19.00. a 


The rug in the kitchen is Congoleum 
Gold-Seal Art-Rug No. 508. 
k In the 6 x 9 foot size the 
price is only $9.75. 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
k OR YOUR MONEY BACK A 


This Gold Seal is pasted 
on the face of every 
genuine Congoleum 
Gold-Seal Art-Rug. 
Look for it. 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


i 32 Q. 


Nor is it any trouble to lay Con¬ 
goleum—-it lies flat on the floor with¬ 
out fastening of any kind. 

This beauty, which you would 
expect only in expensive woven rugs, 
and this durability are obtainable at 
prices that are amazingly low. 

Popular Sizes—Popular Prices 

li x 3 feet 3 .60 3 x 4? feet 31-80 

3 x 3 feet 1.20 3 x 6 feet 2.40 

The rugs illustrated are made only in the sizes 
below. However, the smaller rugs can be had in 
other designs to harmonize with them. 

6x9 feet 39.75 9 x 10* feet 316.60 

7£ x 9 feet 11.85 9 x 12 feet 19.00 

Prices in the Far West average 15% higher than 
those quoted; in Canada prices average 25% higher. 

All prices subject to change without notice. 

“Modern Rugs for Modern Homes,” an 
interesting illustrated booklet showing 
all the beautiful patterns in full color, 
will be sent free upon request to our 
nearest office. Don’t fail to get a copy. 


Here we can offer only the merest 
glimpse of a few of the beautiful new 
Congoleum Rug patterns. For to 
fully appreciate their artistry of de¬ 
sign and coloring you must go to your 
dealer and see the rugs themselves. 

Patterns for Every Room 

There you will find designs to grace 
any room in the house—colors that 
will blend harmoniously with any 
scheme of decoration. And all in 
floor-coverings that possess that de¬ 
lightful practicality so dear to the 
heart of the American housewife. 

So Easily Cleaned 

The rare beauty of Congoleum 
Sea? Art-Rugs is more than “skin 
deep.” Remarkably durable, the 
bright colors are fade-proof; the 
smooth, waterproof surface will not 
absorb grease. Just a light going- 
over with a damp mop keeps the sur¬ 
face sanitary—clean as a new pin. 


Congoleum Company 


Boston 

Montreal 


Cleveland 

Atlanta 


San Francisco 
jis Pittsburgh 


Chicago 

Dallas 


New York 
Kansas City 


Philadelphia 

Minneapolis 


Rugs 
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Every morning is the start of a better 
day for those who sleep well nights 


Instant Postum 
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$2.50 A YEAR 
$3.00 IN CANADA 


THE BUTTE RICK PUBLISHING COMPANY , NEW YORK 


FICTION by ARNOLD BENNETT and PHYLLIS BOTTOME 

FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 

EARLY WINTER FASHIONS 


ZONA GALE 


FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 
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Don’t Say Underwear - Say Munsingwear 


/W UNSING 


for Men, Women and Children 

Munsingwear is made in a great variety of styles 
and fabrics. It may be had in form fitting 
knitted garments, in loose fitting woven garments. 

The knitted garments are offered in light, medi¬ 
um and heavy weight fabrics of fine cotton, cotton 
and wool mixed, silk and wool mixed, and all wool. 
They may be had in all the wanted styles in 
union suits for men, women and children; also in 
vests, drawers and bloomers for women and girls, 
and in bands, wrappers and binders for infants. 

The woven garments may be had in voiles.mulls, 
crepes, marquisettes, and wash satin fabrics in 
dainty feminine suits for women and in a great 
variety of attractive light weight fabrics in ath¬ 
letic styles for men. 

Because of the fine quality of fabric and work¬ 
manship. knit or woven into all Munsingwear 
garments, and because of the unusual value and 
service that Munsingwear garments give the 
wearer, it has been possible to establish agencies 
with one or more of the leading merchants in 
practically every town of importance in the 
United States. It will pay you this Fall to lo¬ 
cate the Munsingwear dealer in your community 
and let him outfit all the members of your family 
in Munsingwear. There is a right Munsingwear 
size and style for everybody. 

THE MUNSINGWEAR CORPORATION 

NEW YORK 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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A SEX REBELLION 
AN values the rare. If diamonds were as plen¬ 
tiful as granite, they would sell by the ton 
and be used for common purposes. Where 
men are scarce, they are treasured, 
onsider the West of pioneer days. There were 
m one to ten men for every woman, and women 
re treasured and courted. This was also true of 
white women in the South. We have been the 
lasured women of the world. We live in most cases 
ily and comfortably. There are 
least enough homes to go around. 

Ah ere the number of females ex- 
ds that of males, life is difficult for 
men. So it has been in China for 
ny generations. So it is now in 
gland. 

There are too many women in En- 
nd for the comfort of women. Even 
ore the war they felt the shortage 
men. Lord Northcliffe was re- 
tly quoted as saying: “There are 
v two million more women than 
n in England. That means a sex 
blem in England which, reduced to 
final form, means an economic 
iblem.” 

|\ large part of that surplus two mil- 
women are denied family life. A 
}[ army of women is thrown on its 
t resources. Simultaneously there 
grown up a feminist movement 
comparable with that in any 
er country in the world, 
lany publicists and moralists and 
eacres have pointed to Russia as 
great laboratory of the world, 
it Russia is not in a position to 
>ve anything but the failure of the 
>efor perfection in imperfect human 
ngs. 

ngland is the great human labora- 
y of our generation—England with 
surplus of two million women, 
restless, well-equipped, unsatisfied 

men. 

fhey are women of a ruling nation, 
of them have some education, they 
e a common tongue and an ac¬ 
ted code of life and law. They 
their part in the war, a more ac- 
part than the women of any 
or nation. They did the work of 
Then came peace. Suddenly 
glish women were confronted with 
appalling fact. 

^ngland was short two million men! Women 
{■drivers were the first to rebel against the slogan, 
lve the jobs back to the men!” They refused, 
fhere are two million women struggling to adjust 
wor 1 d to their needs, a great potential army of 
"nists. They stand together for the laws which 
Protect women. They have undertaken to 
n ge the position of women. They are fighting 
ws to protect mothers and children and working 
sn. They are demanding a new moral code. 

1 looks like a sex revolution. 


“ONE MAN’S LIFE” 

A TRANSATLANTIC steamer bound for New 
York a few months ago received a wireless 
SOS from a tramp freighter asking medical help for 
a desperately ill man. 

There was not a minute’s hesitation. The 
eagerness of four thousand people to reach port was 
nothing to the need of one suffering man. 

The next dawn the ship’s doctor and a small-town 
American physician were working over the sick sailor. 


THANKSGIVING 

By CALVIN COOLIDGE 

Vice-President of the United States 


' I ’HE present Autumn completes a cycle of three hundred years since a 
■*■ reverent gratitude for the first harvest gathered around the shore of 
Plymouth Rock was marked by a season of prayer and praise. For in that 
far-off time began Thanksgiving Day. 

The impatient and the critical may well contemplate the spirit which 
prevailed among that little band of worshipers. They were meanly 
housed, scantily provisioned, without protection, and half their number had 
perished in the year from exposure and disease. 

Yet they gave thanks. No empty form. Their gladness came not from 
without but from within. They gave thanks not for the bounty of the 
earth but for the bounty of their souls. 

Such was the foundation of Thanksgiving Day. It becomes meaningless 
under any other interpretation. 

The increase of the fields was the occasion, not the cause, of rejoicing to 
the Pilgrims. It is easy to compare their material condition with that of 
the nation to-day and to declare that if out of their small things they found 
cause for praise, how much more out of its great things should the nation 
now find cause for praise! For this is a day of great things for America. 

The little settlement has become a great people, charged with a world 
leadership and a world responsibility. The value of their yearly harvest is 
beyond comprehension. The richest nations of the earth are in their 
debt. To them repair the representatives of great peoples to make 
straight the ways of future world development. 

To the contemplation of the glories of the present are added the glories of 
the past. The hope of Washington has been fufilled in Lincoln. We live 
under the American Constitution. 

Poverty is here, crime is here, but the glory of our land is that some one 
cares. Some one is striving to relieve their distress and remedy their cause. 

Not merely in these outward accomplishments is found the cause for 
Thanksgiving. There must be added the spirit of the Pilgrims, the spirit 
which caused them to rejoice in the midst of want. 

May the spirit which looks beyond the present into the future, which 
lives not only in the seen but in the unseen, which is the service of all true 
thanksgiving, that spirit which giveth life, continue to inspire America with 
that same light which gleams for us across three hundred years. 


THE TOWER OF “BABBLE” 

'"THE two charges men political leaders make 
against us are: “The great mass of women don’t 
really think,” and “They talk a lot, but they don’t 
do anything.” 

The great mass of women do not think — neither 
do the great mass of men. But as a sex we are 
not without some guilt on the second count. 

Consider the Geneva Conference, where women met 
and talked and passed resolutions. There was much 
discussion. But very little action re¬ 
sulted from all this talk. 

Take the Brussels Child Welfare 
Conference. What new constructive 
program rewarded the delegates from 
thirty-two nations? The same old 
resolutions on food and hygiene and 
the abnormal child, and the need of 
moving-picture censors. 

Thousands of dollars spent to get 
those specialists together — yet what 
did it profit the world? Some more 
dry reports and more resolutions. 

Back home in the United States, 
mothers’ pension bills were defeated, 
and the age of consent is still eight 
years in some Southern States. 

We are told that “foreign delegates 
sat in open-eyed admiration of the 
great American humane work for 
women and children.” 

Yet in many States in the Union 
motherless children are kept in poor- 
houses with insane persons. 

The Children’s Bureau budget was 
cut without an organized protest from 
women. 

Less babbling and more action! 


THE LOG-CABIN LADY 


T 1 


The man was too ill to be transferred to the big 
liner. He would need nursing and surgical aid for 
many days. The freighter was bound for Liverpool. 
The ship’s surgeon couldn’t leave his post. 

Every medical doctor takes the Hippocratic oath 
before he is permitted to practise. He pledges to 
his profession his loyalty and his honor. 

“I’ll see him through,” announced the doctor. 
And he left the liner that morning early, turning 
away from home to face three hard weeks for “one 
man’s life. 


HE DELINEATOR has obtained 
for publication the story of a noted 
society woman who was born in a log 
cabin on a homestead claim. She 
knew the poverty and the hardship of 
pioneer life. When she was fourteen 
years old, she had never seen a table 
napkin. When she was twenty-six, 
she was presented at three of the 
greatest courts of Europe. 

We predict that this woman’s auto¬ 
biography — the story of her mistakes 
and her victories — will make you 
laugh, will touch your heart with pity. 
You will not realize how important 
social acquirements are until you read 
the story of this American girl who had to achieve 
them. 

WHY THEY WON’T MARRY 

YV7E HAVE met a number of “eligible bachelors” 
** lately. But they are not thinking of 
marrying. We asked four of these bachelors to 
tell us the whole truth about it. 

You may not like it. But if you are an unmar¬ 
ried woman or a mother of girls, these letters in the 
December Delineator are written for you to read. 


A COMPLETE TABLE OF CONTENTS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 41 
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Actual photograph of dark 
blue satin gown after wash¬ 
ing with Ivory Flakes. Gown 
and statement of original 
owner on file in the Procter 
& Gamble offices. 


This photograph shows a washed satin dress. The method that 
washed it would wash almost anything safely , don't you think? 


Send for Free Sample 

with complete directions for 
the easy care of delicate gar¬ 
ments that you would be afraid 
to wash the ordinary way. 
Address Section 17-KF, De¬ 
partment of Home Economics, 
The Procter & Gamble Com¬ 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


harmlessly can be trusted absolutely, of 
course, with your frail blouses, lingerie, 
silk hose, sweaters, and other things that 
you like to rinse out yourself in the bath¬ 
room bowl. And you can depend on them 
for the quick, easy cleansing of all special 
things, like this satin gown, that a few 
years ago you wouldn’t have dreamed you 
could wash at all. 

Ivory Flakes will keep your fine silk, 
linen, wool or sheer cotton garments from 
acquiring that “laundered” look. Send 
for the free sample and directions offered 
at the left, and see how easily and safely 
Ivory Flakes works. 


IVORY so « FLAKES 

Genuine Ivory Soap in Instant-Cleansing Form 
Will not harm any color or fabric that water alone will not harm 
Makes pretty clothes last longer 


D ARK blue satin and georgette, silk 
braid, and gold thread embroidery — 
not at all a “wash” dress, you would say. 

But the Cincinnati girl who owned it had 
so much faith in Ivory Soap Flakes that 
she dipped her dress, gold embroidery and 
all, in the bubbling suds—washed it with¬ 
out rubbing, just as she would a fine 
colored linen — rolled it in a towel for half 
an hour—pressed it carefully on the wrong 
side — and had once more a gown to be 
proud of, with satin gleaming, gold thread 
glistening, georgette sheer and smooth, 
and each bit of braid trimly in place. 

Flakes that launder a gown of this kind so 
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WAIT A 

1 ch Speaks to America 


HERE is no better way for America 
to serve Europe than for her to 
remain just what she is; namely, 
a nation having an ideal and de¬ 
fending it.” 

Marshal Foch pronounced this 
sentence in his so characteristi¬ 
cally slow, metallic voice, sepa¬ 
rating every word, each syllable. 
Iliad approached the Marshal many a time in my life. 
Id it beside him at a banquet; I had seen him at his 
ilquarters during the war, his head bent over his 
L; 1 had seen him at the French Academy, in an apo- 
Fis when men representing the heart and brains of 
Hce acclaimed him as if he were a god; I had seen him 
[ntimate receptions, where he talked familiarly and 
I some anecdote or other humorously. But I had 
fer cen him so human and so simple as at this time. 

w; - in his private office at his headquarters in Paris, 
[Boulevard de Courcelles. A very plain office, rather 
k. \\ hose window's looked out on the bushy trees and 
green lawns of the Park Monceau. Not a picture 
[he alls ; nothing but maps. Not even a clock on the 
itelpiece, but instead, a recording barometer. No 
jers trewed the table, but several pipes were lying 
lut, for the glorious soldier is an inveterate smoker. 

OBTAINED access to the commander-in-chief of the 
Mies far easier than I would have been able to gain 
less to any of the civil ministers or to any of the officials 
[he Republic. An orderly took my card, led me up- 
[rs and ushered me into a room in which the first 
f-de amp of the Marshal, Captain Rene l’Hopital, 
working. I had scarcely time to shake hands with 
h when a door opened and a figure stood outlined on the 
eshold, that of the Marshal in person. He was ia 
Ilian clothes, wearing only a modest black jacket, a 
|low ribbon fastened in its buttonhole, the ribbon of 
French Military Medal. That little bit of yellow 
bon is symbolical in itself alone of the whole person- 
|y of Foch. He possesses, of course, all the civil and 
|itary orders of the world; he has diamond badges 
[gold collars, but the only decoration which he wears 
try day when in civil clothes is the yellow ribbon of the 
tnch Military Medal, because in France this ribbon is 
[en only to privates and to non-commissioned officers 
|o have accomplished an act of bravery on the battle- 
1- l och is prouder of this soldier’s ribbon than of 
of the great crosses which have been given him by 
[perors and kings. 

[Come in and let us talk,” said the Marshal. 

followed him into his study and took the chair 
|ich he pointed out to me, while he seated himself 
an armchair, turning his back to the window. Thus 
[was placed in a sort of penumbra; nevertheless I 
see his bright eyes which shone like a light in this 
Ijidarkness. 

■ told him the purpose of my visit. All America was 
|are that in October he was going to visit her. All 
['erica was expecting him. All America would give 
an enthusiastic reception. And one of the largest 
perican publications, The Delineator, wanted to 
F "'hat Foch would have to say to America. Would 
I not for instance, tell her how best she could serve 
■rope? 

I Wait a minute,” interrupted Marshal Foch. 

HE expression “Wait a minute” is one of the favorite 
expressions of the Marshal, as one of his favorite ges- 
es is to pass his hand under his chin. Not an hour 
pses without his saying: “ Wait a minute.” And this 
ression is also symbolical of the man who waited 
.,,y f°nr years of the most terrible of wars for the call 
lbs genius to end it and who, being commander-in- 
r: ’ dted nearly four months before striking the 
1% blow which was to overthrow the German Empire, 
["aii a minute,” said the Marshal once more. 
e U n ht his pipe, and in his slow, grave voice pro- 
r Cc<: 'he sentence which I quoted at the top of these 
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MINUTE” 


By STEPHANE LAUZANNE 
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Photo (Q) by Van Dyhc 

The great soldier of France gave this in¬ 
terview—his only authorized preliminary 
message—to THE DELINEATOR shortly 
after the announcement of his forthcoming 
visit to the United States 

“There is no better way for America to serve Europe 
than for her to remain just what she is; namely, a nation 
having an ideal and defending'it. ” 

He drew one or two long puffs from his pipe and still 
in the same tone of voice continued: 

“America is the only nation in the world who did not 
wage war through necessity, for interested purposes, nor 
on account of any treaty or alliance. She waged war 
for an ideal. Her ideal is: that no power in the world 
should dominate over Liberty and Democracy. She 
saw Liberty and Democracy in danger, an.d consequently 
her ideal near to being overthrown. Then she arose, 
and came forward with rapid strides. She saved Democ¬ 
racy, Liberty, and also her Ideal. The other day my 
officers translated to me the words which the American 
Secretary of State, Mr. Charles E. Hughes, pronounced 
at a university dinner at Providence. Speaking of the 
two million boys who crossed the ocean to come over and 
fight with us he said: 1 Our men offered their lives, and all 
the energies of the country were harnessed in the supreme 
effort, because we loved the institutions of liberty and in¬ 
tended to maintain them; because we hated tyranny and the 
brutality and ruthlessness of force; and because we found our 
fate linked with that of the free peoples who were struggling 
for the preservation of the essentials of freedom. With 
them we made common cause and, as from one end of the 
country to the other rang appeals in the name of civilization 
itself, the whole nation responded .’ 

“Well! I, who am a soldier, know no other language 
which could be finer or more truthful; and I doubt 
whether in history one could find such another example. 
That is why when you come to ask me to-day, ‘How in 
peace will America be able to best serve old Europe?’ I 
reply: By doing what she did in the war, by remaining 
a nation of ideals.” 

'"THEN came a pause. Foch was meditating. A 
-*■ souvenir had flashed across his memory to which his 
lips soon gave expression. 

“Those American boys,” he said, “I remember the 
first time I saw them. It was in May, 1918, somewhere 
near Amiens. I had been informed that their first divi¬ 
sion was to come into line on the front. I went to see 
this division marching past along the road. I shall never 
forget the impression which it made on me. The men 
were all young, vigorous, in the prime of health, but 
above all full of ‘pep.’ Their faces bore the trace of 
that moral strength which alone can give victory. And 
when I saw them marching by so full of ardor and en¬ 
thusiasm, I said to myself: ‘With those men I shall be 
able to begin some good work.’ ” 

I made bold to ask him a question. 

“Monsieur le Marechal, it must have been an hour of 


great comfort to you, but besides that one have you 
not gone through many very anxious hours?” 

This time his reply came like a flash of lightning, and 
the Marshal had no need to say: “Wait a minute.” 

“No,” declared the conqueror of Germany. “I never 
had one hour, not even a single minute’s anxiety as to 
the issue of this xvar. When would the end come? 
That I did not know; but I knew full well that it would 
surely come, and I also knew what that end would be. 
No, I never doubted. It is he who doubts who is lost. 
One should never doubt.” 

“America,” said I, “did not doubt either; she never 
doubted. I lived side by side with her during the last 
two years of the war, and I must do her justice in saying 
that not for one single moment did America doubt the 
final success. It is perhaps owing to this ideal of which 
you spoke, Monsieur le Marechal, and which even' 
American possesses within him. One docs not doubt 
when one fights for an ideal. American women in this 
respect have not been less admirable than American 
men. American women trusted and were brave.” 

“T ALSO saw American women at work,” said Foch. “I 
had seen them at the front and behind the front; I still 
see them to-day in the devastated regions where they are 
helping to restore the ruins; I know what they have done 
and what they arc still doing in France; I know what they 
did in America. They have, in truth, been wonderful. 
Not only do they scorn all danger but they likewise 
possess a contempt for difficulties, which is much more 
uncommon. A nation has only the women it deserves, 
The American people deserved to have such women, 
just as we deserve to have ours. A big American 
banker was recently saying that what had struck him 
most in Paris, in 1918, was the women. He had come in 
Winter and had noticed long lines of women of the work¬ 
ing classes standing in file along the sidewalks at the 
doors of the banking establishments, waiting silently 
for their turn to come in to subscribe to the National 
Loan. They were calm and resolved. And looking at 
them thus he had said to himself: ‘A nation who has such 
women can not but be victorious.’ I said the same of 
the thousands of American women who crossed the 
ocean, put on the uniform of a war organization, ac¬ 
cepted the humblest and most strenuous posts, and who 
all had but one watchword: ‘Help France! Help to win 
the war!’’ Those women possessed the souls of men. 
They had the finest of all qualities: Energy. The 
American woman exercises the most efficient devotion, 
energetic devotion.” 

AyfARSPIAL FOCH had long since risen from his 
armchair, and it was while pacing to and fro in 
his office that he said all this, without emphasis, with¬ 
out any grandiloquence, but just simply as he felt it. 

“I am going to America in October,” said he in con¬ 
clusion. “First of all I am going in response to an in¬ 
vitation of the American Legion and to see those who 
were my soldiers. If they ask their former commander- 
in-chief for advice I shall give it to them and shall say: 
‘Never let the ties which bind you to each other relax, 
nor those which bind you to the comrades of Europe at 
whose side you fought. Faithfulness to the memory 
of the past is a soldier’s first duty. Remain just what 
you are. Preserve intact the ideal which you defended 
under arms and for which thousands of you laid down 
their lives. It is thus that you will best serve the cause 
of humanity and that of France.’ As to the American 
women, whom I hope to meet on my way, for all they 
have accomplished in the past for France, for all that they 
will still do in the future for her, I will say to them just 
one single word: Thanks.” 

Twice already the door had opened and officers had 
come to inquire whether the audience was ended. Each 
time Foch had replied: “Wait a minute.” The door 
opened for a third time and the Marshal remained silent. 
I understood that he had nothing more to say and took 
leave of him. 

America has now but a short time to wait to hear 
Marshal Foch speak to her himself. 
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Most women want 
three things. Just 
what are they? This 
story will tell you 


INSIDE THE DRAWING-ROOM DOOR STOOD MRS- EDWARD 
APPLETON. . . . SHE WAS FAMOUS FOR THE PERSONS WHO 
WERE ALWAYS GLAD TO “ASSIST” HER, BUT SHE ALWAYS 

RECEIVED ALONE 


SHERIDAN CIRCLE 


By FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 


RS. EDWARD APPLETON was 
‘‘having her day at home.” 
Ever since four o’clock, a stream 
of motors had been coming over 
the Q Street Bridge, or up Mas¬ 
sachusetts Avenue — depending 
upon whether their owners lived 
in Georgetown, the old “court 
end of town” or in the more 
newly fashionable sections of Washington. 

Just inside the drawing-room door stood Mrs. Edward 
Appleton, receiving alone. “Floaters” she always had 
in plenty, young pretty women, dressed in dainty, pale 
frocks, chatting lightly, preventing blockades and bore¬ 
dom, and luring guests who were inclined to chat too long 
with the hostess into the dining-room, where at the lace- 
covered, flower-decked, candle-lighted table, slightly 
older and much more important women “poured.” 
Mrs. Edward Appleton was famous—among other 
things—for the persons who were always glad to “assist” 
her. But no one was ever asked to stand with her as 
she received her guests, though the most jealous of wo¬ 
men could hardly have said it was because she was afraid 
of having her own radiance dimmed. 

“People used to say,” a woman standing by the white- 
marble mantel remarked to another—“people that en¬ 
vied her, I mean—that Gloria Appleton owed her popu¬ 



larity to her husband’s position. I wonder what they 
say now.” 

“Well, he was a power.” 

“You mean she was—and still is! And a wonder! 
Think of her when Edward Appleton picked her up in 
the course of a summer vacation and brought her here — 
a little mute, red-headed thing, eighteen years old. who 
had never been out of the Middle West in her life! It 
took a good deal of solid gray matter to learti the 
ropes of Washington in one year — and handle them her¬ 
self in three! I wonder how many men owe their posi¬ 
tions — or their loss of them—to her! I wouldn’t dare 
guess. It makes me tired when I hear that Edward 
Appleton was the most brilliant cabinet member of his 
time. He had the most brilliant wife, that was the whole 
story.” 

“I sometimes wonder why she doesn’t marry again.” 

“My dear, why should she? She has everything al¬ 
ready that the most wonderful marriage could give her, 
and her freedom besides. I think she likes being able to 
have all the masculine attention she wants, too — without 
the disagreeable comments that would arise if she weren’t 
a widow.” 

“There never was a breath against Gloria,” said the 
first speaker sharply. 

“Oh, my dear, of course not! But still — mightn’t 
there have been if she hadn’t, as you say, been so power¬ 


ful? She always shines out like a great light, when 
she goes, and you know that moths are forever get; 
singed at that sort of an illumination.” 

“I never noticed that the singeing hurt the light aij 
said Mrs. Letheridge dryly. “Suppose we go into 
dining-room and get some punch —Gloria’s prn 
stock seems to be holding out fairly well.” 

Gradually the crowd began to grow smaller, 
second-man’s trips up and down the red-carpeted s 
grew farther and farther apart. The “powers’' 
“floaters,” assuring their hostess what a “wondi 
success” her “day” had been, suggested that they i 
safely leave, no one else would be coming in so 
Gloria Appleton, who had been standing on her leetj 
more than three hours, walked over to one of he 
windows, flung it open, and sat down beside it, her h; 
relaxed in her lap, fine lines of fatigue showing underj 
eyes and around her lips, No, there would be no 
else in now; she could sit quietly for a few mini 
looking out over the Circle, before she went to ; rc ' : 
her late dinner. But the curtains at the drawmg-n 
door parted again. The second-man was announ 
another guest: 

“General Sheridan.” 

Gloria rose quickly, conventionally cordial. 
Sheridan, I’m so glad — ” she began, but the manj 
terrupted her quickly: 
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\Yhv Gloria, don’t you know me? Have I changed 
nU ch as that? It—it’s Roger—” and without further 
jnible, he walked swiftly over to her, flung a pair of 
)ro us arms about her, and kissed her heartily on both 
s k s . For a moment she stood quite rigidly, shocked 
st rtled by the sudden surprise and by the slower 
ignition that followed it. Then, before she freed 
self, she relaxed, laughed softly, and raising her face, 
e him back his kiss., 

Why, my dear boy! I thought you were three thou- 
j miles away at least. And I didn’t know you were 
neral. ’ ’ * 

I wasn’t. I used to be a lieutenant.” 

Oh you know what I mean! I didn’t know you were 
Idi , /■/ Tell me all about it.” 

I’d rather not, if you don’t mind. It’s all such an- 
t history. I left America when the war broke out. 

II tayed in Europe until now.” 

Is that all?” 

Ye , practically.” They both laughed, and Gloria 
ioned toward the sofa. 

Suppose we sit down for a few minutes,” she said, 
ere must be something you could add to that. You 
ve ere with as much suddenness as your great name- 
whose statue is out there on the Circle.” 

Ye ” interrupted her caller, “I stopped to look at 
t. Isn’t it a wonder? He was the chap who came 
from the South at the break of day’ wasn’t he?” 

Xo—that was ‘the terrible grumble and rumble and 
she corrected, “Sheridan came ‘from Winchester, 
nty miles away.’ ” 

0 1 IE did. Say—do you remember when we spoke 
that piece together in high school?” 

Yes,” she said slowly, “I remember.” 

And in the end he ‘saved the day.’ ” 

Xo,” she corrected again, “it was the steed that ‘saved 
da \ ’—by bringing Sheridan into the fight, ‘from 
ichester, twenty miles away.’ ” 

1 guess you remember the poetry best, and I remem - 
some of the things about our saying it together best,” 
man said dryly. “But after all, the main thing was 
; he got there.” 

he clock on the mantel chimed the half-hour. Gloria 
. “I’m so sorry,” she said, “but I’ve got a dinner 

igenient-” 

Dinner! at this hour!” 

Acs- some of the dinners are at half-past eight now, 
most of them are still at eight o’clock.” 

Gosh! Why, I had my supper at six, on the train, 
re we got in from New York. I thought you’d be 
hrough, and that-” 

I’d love to have the evening with you,” she said 
tly, that’s what you started to say, isn’t it? But 
n’t. This is an official dinner—I mustn’t even risk 
g late to it—and I’ve very little time to dress.” 

Can I come to-morrow then?” 

My dear boy—I haven’t a free evening in six weeks.” 
brick-red color rose slowly under the tan in the man’s 
is and burned there. “Is that just a way of saying 
don’t want to see me at all?” he asked, after a 
‘because, if it is, I’d rather you said so, right 

Indeed, it isn’t! But life here is so awfully full, so 
lived, -I have all these engagements, and I must keep 
n. but of course, I can have you included in some 
lem, if you’re to be here some time.” 

I didn’t come here to be ‘included in engagements.’ 
me here to see you. I was— a little afraid it was still 

soon, you know—I thought you’d be-” 

urse, you’ve been picturing me all in crape, 

i veil,” answered Gloria. “Oh, I did wear all 
■ absolutely conscientious and conventional 
md I’m told that the costume was very 

!” exclaimed Sheridan, with genuine horror 
voice. 

' to shock you. I really did play the game 
before he died as well as afterward. He 
rry, I’m sure, that he married me. But I’m 
1 it all now, and there is no reason why I 
•y the fireside grieving. You’re not ‘too 
delicately put it.” 

> late?” 

0! You’re simply too funny!” 
e said, “I guess I do seem—sort of funny 
you have engagements in the morning, 

'e, Roger,” said Gloria abruptly, “you’ve 
) go. But come again—let me see, this is 
-Sunday, if you feel like it. To lunch. 
^ be a dozen or so here—very small and 

to get back to California as soon as I can. 

^ make it to-morrow?” 
she said, almost desperately, “to-morrow 


“GLORIA,” HE SAID, “THERE'S NO DANGER—THAT PEOPLE WILL TALK ABOUT 
YOU—RUNNING AROUND WITH ME WHEN WE’RE NOT ENGAGED—IS THERE?” 


then. At twelve. I’ll get up early, for once. You 
may stay until half-past one — I’m going out then. But 
that ought to give you time to say a good deal.” 

“To make a good beginning,” said Sheridan lightly, 
“good night, then,” and taking her swiftly in his arms 
again, he kissed her a second time—less heartily and 
much more slowly than upon his arrival, and upon the 
lips instead of the cheeks; and swung out of the room. 

He was still peacefully sleeping the next morning, 
when the telephone-bell jangled in his ear, and he turned 
over with a muttered “damn” to answer it. 

“This is Mrs. Appleton’s butler, sir. Mrs. Appleton 
wishes to speak to you. One moment, sir.” 

“The devil she does,” muttered Sheridan, sitting up 
in bed, and scenting trouble. But the voice that floated 
to him over the telephone was honeyed in its sweetness. 

“Is that you, Roger?” 

“How did you find out where I was, anyway?” 

“That wasn’t hard. I simply had the butler call up 
various hotels until he located you. You ought to be at 
the Shoreham or the Willard-•” 

“Well, did you call me up to talk about hotels?” 

“No. Just to say that if you’re thinking of coming to 
qpp me- n 

“If I’m thinking of it - ” 

“You must behave better than you did yesterday.” 

“Didn’t I behave all right?”asked Sheridan innocently. 

“You know you didn’t.” 

“Well, then, you didn’t either.” 

“What do vou mean?” 


“You kissed back,” he said bluntly. Then, as there 
was no reply to this, he asked after a moment: “Didn’t 
you?—Gloria — are you there? — oh, damn!” 

“Mrs. Appleton will see you in her own sitting-room, 
sir,” the door-man said. “This way, if you please, sir. 
It’s two flights up- 

He found her stretched out on a chaise longue in a 
sunny window, dressed in a sea-green negligee. Beside 
her, a vase of flowers, a cup of black coffee and a new 
novel. 

She held out her hand without rising. 

“Can I kiss this?” 

“I suppose you can, but you may not.” 

He grinned, dropped her hand, and drew up a chair. 
“It’s no use, Gloria,” he said, “I shall always keep on 
talking like that. And eating supper at six o’clock. 
And going to the wrong hotel. And so on. Breaking 
all your ten commandments generally.” 

“Have you kept Moses’?” 

OST of them. I’ ve never slipped up on the popular 
seventh, even though I did on the tenth-” 

“I’ve forgotten which is which.” 

“Thou shalt not covet,” he began; then, as she still 
looked a little vague, “thy neighbor’s house, thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbor’s wi-” 

“Oh, yes, I remember now. And I remembered 
‘Sheridan’s Ride’ better than you did, anyway.” 

“We had good fun, the night we said that together. 

Continued on page 62 
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THERE IS NO FAD, HOBBY, TALENT OR ACCOMPLISHMENT THAT A GIRL WITH A GIFT FOR LEADER¬ 
SHIP CAN NOT USE IN THE GIRL-SCOUT MOVEMENT. IT’S NOT ALL OUTDOOR STUFF; LEARNING TO 
TAKE GOOD CARE OF THE BABY IS JUST AS IMPORTANT TO YOUNG MISS AMERICA 


There were no Qirl Scouts—to-day there are more than a hundred thousand 


By JOSEPHINE D ASK AM BACON 


I was thirteen, my life, 
like everybody’s, as I supposed, 
was divided into two compart¬ 
ments — the things I wanted to 
do, and the things I had to do. 
There seemed to be no connection 
between the two, and I don’t 
remember that it ever occurred 
to me that there might be. 

Wherever I turned I met a person larger and older 
than I was, who seemed to have a mania for telling me 
what to do. If this person talked to me in a church, 
he was a clergyman; if in a schoolroom, she was a teacher; 
if at home, they were parents and assorted relatives. 
They were all quite different from each other, but they 
had one remarkable resemblance: they were all directly 
inspired with a profound and exact knowledge of what 1 
ought to do in any and all circumstances. If I wanted 
any time for my own concerns, it was almost necessary 
to run directly counter to their advice in order to ac¬ 
complish anything at all! 

I don’t remember, in those days, taking any notice 
of girls five or ten years older than I. I never seemed to 
meet them. At school they were the “old girls,” stuck- 
up, scornful creatures, whispering and giggling over 
their own affairs. I don’t recall a single instance of 
asking one of them for advice or sympathy. Children 
and grown-ups were the only people with whom I dealt. 

It is most interesting to me now to remember that 
the first use we made of our leisure was to form clubs 
and societies of our own. They were “secret societies” 
with elaborate pass-words and mysterious initials. We 
met in retired spots and elected with great pomp a 
president, a secretary and a treasurer. We considered 
eligibles and tempestuously excluded undesirables from 
our band. We pledged eternal loyalty and deathless 
devotion to each other and to our “society.” We con¬ 
secrated pocket-money to mysterious emblems which 
we wore around our necks on ribbons, defying the world 
to interpret them. We proved, in fact, that man is the 
organizing animal. 

But all the societies withered away and failed. We 
wondered why, and energetically formed new ones; but it 
was no use, for they withered and failed in their turn. 
We thought it was because the girls were horrid or the 
meeting-places unfortunate or the dues too much or too 
little. I know now that none of these was the reason. 

I know better than the grown-ups of my own day, 
who used to ask impatiently, when I held forth at length 
on the tiresomeness and non-dependability of the other 


girls, “Well, but what do you have these clubs for , any¬ 
way? What do you do? The trouble with you is, you 
want to boss everything!” 

I know better than to criticize any young people in 
this way, because, though the criticism in all its parts is 
and was perfectly just, it is not very constructive or help¬ 
ful. There wasn’t any real reason for our clubs and so¬ 
cieties, except the great, fundamental need for “gang” 
amusement, for some kind of cooperation with our 
equals which didn’t depend on those arbiters of our 
destiny, the home, the school and the church. We 
hadn’t anything to do, and we didn’t know how to invent 
anything. We wanted a thing of our own and a good 
time, but we had no skeleton of occupation to build on 
and we had no leader. I did “want to boss everything”: 
there are just so many natural bosses in the world and 
they begin young. But I didn’t know how. The spirit 
of leadership is a more complicated thing among girls 
than anything that the boys’ gang-tyrant ever confronts, 
and whether this is rooted in a fundamental difference 
between the sexes or the mere lack of training in team¬ 
work among women, the fact remains that infinitely more 
tact is needed in dealing with so many individualists. 
But as a self-imposed leader I could not hold them. 


social nature, common sense, a real love for young pJ 
and a knack of influencing them without pn ad 
nagging or driving. These are the first great requj 
and we may add health, vitality and a distinct I 
tendency to the list. The amount of training posl 
by the average young college girl would round oif 
requirements very nicely, the more so as these rl 
a practice in organization and team-play, a mi 
of self-government and obedience, precisely iit| 
their position of “guide, philosopher and friend 


T O-DAY, more than ever before, this country, like all 
progressive countries, realizes the vast powers that 
lie in its young people. Whether from the immense in¬ 
fluences of the automobile, the telephone, the moving 
picture and the cheap, widely circulating magazines, or 
merely the march of civilization generally, it is clear that 
our children develop earlier than they used, are less con¬ 
fined to their homes and are more definitely a part of the 
community and less an appendage to their individual 
families than when we were children. 

The school that has not some provision for some sort 
of “self-government,” at least in the higher grades, is very 
much behind the times. The popular summer camps 
for young people, from whose discipline and ideals most 
parents and all school-teachers learn many valuable 
lessons, have worked out a remarkably successful type 
of leader called the “counselor.” These counselors, 
young men and women who stand between the actual 
directors and the girls and boys, are selected each year 
from a younger group. I have watched the age limit 
fall from twenty-five to nineteen. Each change brings 
delighted appreciation from the young people in their 
charge and a corresponding satisfaction to the directors. 

Every girl can not qualify for this job, which com¬ 
bines, in an interesting mixture, good-fellowship, a highly 


I DO not know the number of American girls 
parents can afford to give them six weeks o opl 
life every year under such pleasant older sisU rs, [ 
do know that there are one hundred and seven hoi 
girls in the United States who want just such hel 
fifty-two weeks of every year. They are the Girl S| 
and I have seen them grow from six thousand to 
twenty times that number in a few years. 1 hel 
their “counselors” captains and lieutenants 
they could be sure of ten thousand good one td 
I think that they would be represented in ever n| 
America, as they are now in every State! 

The hikes, the swims, the First-Aid drills, the 
for domestic accomplishments, the important 
business meetings, the fascinating outdoor i "flJ 
the honors for excellence of every kind, the out 11 
applied patriotism, the responsibilities and dignitj 
civic welfare work, all appeal to the girl and stirj 
her sense of power and responsibility. 

One of the greatest signs of growth of the Girl! 
movement is the rapid increase of training iacp 
Girls of the “counselor” type are beginning to reali T 
here is a great field, a wonderful outlet for enerj a| 
complishment in the volunteer department, 11 
profession for women in the steadily growing artp 
half-time and whole-time career of a Girl- utf 
director or assistant. 

There is no fad, hobby, talent or accomplish oeij 
a girl with a gift for leadership can not utili 
great scheme. Any one who feels drawn to the cl 
settlement type of work can teach as many oi thi 
Scouts in our crowded city districts as muc 
sewing, intelligent child-care and practical patrl 
as her energies will allow. A nature-lover can ■ 
panies of them to the birds and flowers an 01 | 
life.' Those of us who realize most deeply that ; j 
girls of to-day are the citizen-mothers of 1 
have here a literally unlimited opportunity for l 


Continued on page 79 
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LOVE-LUXURY or NECESSITY? 

Is your heart entirely in your work? Don’t make the mistake of the 
emancipated woman who thinks she can get along without romance 

By KATHERINE ANTHONY 


I0l 


E WHO takes love into his tent 
takes trouble.” No one will 
doubt that this is true; but the 
choice between trouble and an 
empty tent is not always an easy 
one to make. Any one who is 
strong-minded enough to choose 
independence and solitude is often 
deemed lucky by those who have 
osi the more turbulent life. But to be really eman- 
patc' from love or the need of loving is to be abnormal. 
No i ie really thrives in a wholly institutionalized envi- 
jur.' t or in a purely intellectualized career. This 
nth ight have been deduced long ago from the obser- 
tion of babies. Out of the mouths of babes and 
cklii gs we might have learned a lot more about human 
lure if we had realized that life is a continuous affair 
nut a crazy-quilt of accidental remnants. 

(The reed is not a temporary one; it begins in infancy 
d o: ainues through life. The most materialistic sci- 
ice i the world, that of medicine, has been forced to 
mit that the human baby must be loved in order to 
e. Ie has fewer chances to survive in the sterilized 
id lan in a germy tenement home without even a 
ithroom. This does not prove that babies do not need 
tan od or that tenements do not need bathrooms; but 
does ;-how that the baby needs personal affection more 
Ian anything else. He must be “mothered” by a 
(other who is all his own. 

It is most insistent—that possessive instinct of the 
unan baby! Try to reason him out of it if you 
He is likely to perish on your hands from sheer 
motional starvation, or else grow up into one of those 
thetirally distorted souls who are a source of worry 
d anxiety to themselves and everybody else all the 
ys of their lives. 

AH this is an old story to experts in child hygiene. But 
e significance of the truth for the health of grown-ups 
[not m well recognized. The obvious deduction is that 
nits also do not thrive without affection in their lives. 
It i lear that the love-impulse must undergo a certain 
;°lnti aiary growth between the age of infancy and that 
Maturity. It changes, but it does not vanish. For 
lane the baby is a creature that must be loved 
( her ihan a creature who is capable of loving. To 
vlop this second ability, he needs to live in an at- 
K Pk e in which this mature kind of love is practised. 
H his parents failed to chew, to walk or to speak, 
would probably be backward in the acquisition of these 
| S ! although he would perhaps learn them in time from 
® er samples in his environment. If his parents fail to 
'u.; h other, even though they should compete in the 
'lshing 0 f affection upon him, how is he to learn to 
Q Pnxate love or to be the donor of such affection as is 


bestowed only upon an equal? How is he to learn to 
love as an adult should and not as a child? The normal 
evolution of his affections requires that he shall develop 
the capacity for a free, outgoing love which neither 
clings nor commands. If his parents fail completely to 
furnish him with this example, he is desperately off. He 
may see the neighbors walk, and talk, and chew; but the 
subtle art of generous affection is usually demonstrated 
best in private, before a select audience of one’s own 
immediate family. Charity—which is love—begins at 
home. 

To-day the independent and self-sufficient woman is 
advancing by thousands in the business and professional 
w r orld. Elated over her work and jealous of her inde¬ 
pendence, she is preoccupied with the vindication of her 
claims for equality and opportunity. This is no mere 
negative outcropping of restlessness and discontent. It 
is exactly what she wants, and she has no reason to fear 
the dread bogies of disillusionment and Dead Sea fruit so 
often held up to frighten her. But to imagine that these 
activities have emancipated her from the simple emotion¬ 
al necessities of life is to make a mistake which may in the 
long run be costly. The choice is not resolved into a 
simple case of preference; if she would save her soul, she 
must choose both love and work and find the means to 
reconcile them. There is no cutting the Gordian knot; 
she must untangle it. 

N OBODY can live wholly in his job. Yet there are 
too many women nowadays who are trying to do so. 
Those in whom the promptings of ambition, are strong 
and to whom the satisfaction of its demands is a vital 
necessity sometimes have a notion that this will see them 
through. They think they can dispense with intimate 
relationships and get along with the casual personal con¬ 
tacts of the job and the club. In the blindness of pride 
and self-sufficiency, they end by stumbling into personal 
situations which may be far from ideal. How much 
better if we admit our'need of love and affectionand then 
try to build up these relationships in the full light of 
self-knowledge! 

To put all of one’s emotional expression in the job is to 
subject it to an awful strain. How much childish be¬ 
havior is seen in business offices because of a misplaced 
intensity which more properly belongs to home life! 
Women often let off their emotional steam in the very 
place where it seems most exaggerated, or evoke an at¬ 
mosphere of strain where a frictionless objectivity is most 
to be desired. In time, perhaps, they develop a more 
philosophical attitude but continue to devote themselves 
unstintingly to their work. Perhaps after ten or twenty 
years of service, circumstances lead them to resign. 
This may be a bitter experience for the woman who has so 
dedicated herself to her job that she has nothing else in 


her life; she suddenly discovers that she was not nearly so 
necessary as she had thought. Such poignant tragedies 
arise from the misguided attempt to make impersonal 
interests entirely fill the place which personal attach¬ 
ments alone can fill. The moral is not that impersonal 
interests are unnecessary, but that personal attachments 
are also necessary. Why call the world heartless if we 
have never looked for hearts in the only place where they 
occur—in the individual human bosom? 

S OME of these women have read Ellen Key’s plea on 
behalf of romantic love, which they accept for a few 
people but reject for the great majority. They will tell 
you that Ellen Key misleads young women by suggesting 
that every woman has a right to expect romantic love, 
when such experiences really are exceedingly rare. The 
Swedish writer may err somewhat in her idea of the grand 
passion for women; but she is not half so misleading as 
the teachers of the opposite view—that love is a luxury 
but not a necessity. Love is not merely the plaything of 
romantic dispositions; it belongs in the practical view of 
life. It is not romantic to believe in love; your real 
romantic is the one who disbelieves in it. 

The romantic people who do not believe in love are 
seldom able to achieve the emancipation they profess 
to admire. Henry Drummond uttered a profound 
truth when, after searching the Gospels, he concluded: 
“It is the deliberate verdict of the Lord Jesus that it is 
better not to live than not to love.” Dismiss this as a 
romantic point of view if you can. Most people are will¬ 
ing to accept it as an impersonal truth—to admire at a 
distance, not to apply in the rough-and-tumble of every¬ 
day living. The great popularity some years ago of 
Drummond’s sermon on “The Greatest Thing in the 
World” shows that an impersonal belief in the value of 
love is well-nigh universal. But the acceptance of the 
personal implications is rare. 

The bride does not scold the groceryman; but after 
she has begun to quarrel with her husband, let the 
groceryman be half an hour late and he may meet a very 
angry woman. This is a fact that every one will recog¬ 
nize. But, says some one, the beneficent effect of love is 
true enough for those who are fortunate enough to find 
it on their way; the trouble is that not every one is so 
lucky. Here lies a fundamental misconception. Love 
is not so much a matter of luck as a matter of learning. 
D. II. Lawrence writes: “Love is something to be learned 
through centuries of patient effort.” For its perfection, 
no doubt centuries will be necessary. But one individual 
life is long enough to learn a good deal, provided that we 
understand from the start that the thing is learnablc and 
not hopelessly beyond human control. 

The ambitious girl is easily converted to the view that 
Continued on p age 79 
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HE HAD BEEN BUNDLED ACROSS THE CHANNEL DURING THE GREAT RETREAT WHEN THERE WAS NO TIME TO ATTEND TO THE SEVEREST CASES 


The ANGEL of the DARKER BRINK 


ELLY MAGNET had an enor¬ 
mous capacity for loving; and it 
had never been used. The over¬ 
flow of it had reached starved 
kittens, distant preachers and 
unresponsive official superiors. 
Its central stream was concen¬ 
trated upon a most cantankerous 
old mother. 

Nelly fondly worshiped this acidulated and self- 
righteous old lady. She would have liked to wait on 


her hand and foot all her days and turn her youth into a 
footstool for her. But neither of them could afford this 
luxury. Mrs. Magnet had “just enough” without 
supporting Nelly ; so Nelly went into a hospital and sup¬ 
ported herself. 

It was a glorious existence for Nelly, full of all the op¬ 
portunities which she most craved. Lor twenty years 
she had developed a passionate longing for making other 
people comfortable at her own expense. The secret 
satisfaction of her heart had been moments when she 
succeeded in getting other people into armchairs with¬ 
out their knowing she was doing it,, and with nothing left 
for herself but something small and spiky in a corner. 
Half of Nelly’s pleasure would have gone if she had ever 
been discovered, and all of it if she had ever had to 
be made comfortable herself. Lortunately this never 
happened. 

People did not notice Nelly; they merely accepted 
things from her. If there were ten persons in a room and 
Nelly was one of them, the nine would be remembered 
and Nelly overlooked. This wasn’t because Nelly was 
very plain. She was merely wholly inconspicuous and 
without claims. 

In appearance she was neither tall nor short, fat nor 
lean; her brown hair had no noticeable quality, her nose 
was unexacting as a feature and a little flat. She had a 
large, sensitive mouth with none of those delicate curves 
which are so often inaccurately ascribed to sensitiveness. 
What color she had confined itself to the tips of her ears 
and nose. Her eyes were soft and brown, not very large 
and never at all bright. Only her hands were beautiful. 
They were made for swift and perfect service, supple 
and fine, sensitive and strong, never too hot or too cold— 
all her brains were at the ends of those unfumbling 
fingers. 

Nelly had to wait three years before any of the big 
London hospitals would train her. But she learned all 
that time. Nursing-homes took her; ran her off her feet 
and drilled her into an astonishing knowledge of how to 
get things clean, or how, if you were clever enough and 
lazy enough, to get off without doing so. She learned how- 
patients died, how scientific people made unscientific 


mistakes and pretended that the result of them was an 
accident. She learned how patients lived very often in 
spite of these mistakes because Nature is tough and not 
easily disheartened. 

The people she associated with were hard-working, 
genial materialists. They didn’t take anything too seri¬ 
ously—except their times off; not their profession, nor 
their futures, nor the helpless human beings left in 
their efficient, careless hands. Their consciences were 
easy and indurated. They saw too much of the visible 
to be very much interested in where anything else began, 
unless it had something to do with table-rapping. They 
wanted to flirt, marry and get what they could out of 
life. 

Nelly Magnet was a Roman Catholic. She wasn’t at 
all faddy about churches. She worshiped wherever 
and whenever she could. Her love of God was behind 
everything she thought about; but it never interfered 
with her thoughts, nor did it interfere w-ith her love of 
God, that on the whole most of her prayers were said to 
the Virgin. She got a good deal chaffed about her re¬ 
ligion. 

What she ate or didn’t eat on Lridavs became nearly 
as much of a joke as her fantastic name. Every ward 
she nursed -in rang the changes on magnets and needles 
without reprieve. The really funny part of the joke 
was, of course, that she couldn’t attract any one at 
all—not even an out-patient or a ward-maid. 


T HEN Nelly took her three years at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and at the end of them she won the gold 
medal. This was a surprise to everybody because, al¬ 
though Nurse Magnet had never been in a row, she had 
never been one of the smart show nurses to whom gold 
medals naturally fall. No one had been jealous of her, 
nor had she ever received a crum of professional praise. 
No great consultant had ever picked her out for notice, 
no house-surgeon had paid her welcome or unwelcome 
attentions. No medical student had ever met her eyes, 
except when they were looking for something which had 
nothing to do with eyes. 

It appeared afterward that a visiting surgeon had once 
drawn a momentary attention to her; he had asked the 
sister with whom he was discussing a risky operation to 
let him have in the theater “that little what-you-mav- 
call-’em with the neat hands.” The names of the other 
nurses he knew. 

Nelly Magnet got the gold medal simply as a result 
of the examination and because, when the authorities 
came to look at it, they found her whole record faultless. 
She was a lucky girl, because there was practically no 
difference between her profession and her religion. 

The matron in their farewell interview looked at Nelly 


a little dubiously. She had never spoken to her privatj 
since she had accepted her for training. 

“Of course you know you have done very well her| 
she said stiffly and with a visible reluctance, “but 
are afraid we can’t offer you a ward. You see, you arJ 
first-rate nurse, but you lack authority and initiatil 
However, you are young, perhaps you may develop th.^ 
qualities, and I shall in any case give you a most excellT 
certificate, which is certain to get you a good post. l| 
were you, I should try to be—well — I don’t know howl 
put it quite, but, a little more aggressive. People 
this world don’t get things unless they think they ou| 
to have them.” 

Nelly flushed and thanked her. She did not expl 
the matron to shake hands with her; so, after looking! 
her hard for a moment, the matron decided that it \| 
not necessary. 

Nelly didn’t expect a husband, or children, or to 
her own way. She never thought she could earn md 
than her daily bread, or that she would ever succeed) 
really pleasing her mother; and the matron was puffed 
right. Nelly didn’t obtain any of these things, iMail 
women have got husbands, the unmaternal prodJ 
children, and the unfilial retain the adoring love I 
parents; but none of these blessings befell Nelly Magi! 

She merely succeeeded in getting a good post at W< 
wich in a military hospital. 

When the war broke put, she had a right to petit! 
to be sent to the front, which was where she wished to j 
but everybody else clamored past her, trampling on 
rights. 

She very nearly got pushed into an understaffed cij 
ian hospital and left there for the “duration,” but at 
last moment one of the surgeons said: “I must hav| 
decent nurse for the Service Hospital in London- 
new one I’m to take charge of for officers. Give r 
what-you-may-call-it—she’s got a wonderful -mrg| 
hand.” So her hands saved her again, and she went 
large clean palace in the West End, filled from looij 
ceiling with badly damaged boys. 


ISTER Magnet had the room to herself, a wonderl 
great, light room which had formerly been a hfl 
room—a couple of V. A. D’s. under her, and a night sisl 
She had only six cases and could spare them her 1 
attention. It was wonderful to pour into twelve h(M 
her enormous concentration, to do so much for s 
instead of so little for so many. The matron cam® 
twice a day, but she never stayed long in Sister MagnB 
ward. There was no need. J 

Nelly had always had an insatiable love for clea 
No portion of her person or her very plain cloth - hj 
in attaining the essence of that primal virtue. - 
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e ver had to acquire a taste for it — merely to apply a 
j aSS jon; and now that she had a ward of her own she 

pplied it. 

[[ r r V. A. D’s., two harried and well-meaning ladies, 
a to whom accuracy and obedience were being shocked 
n ,l pricked day by day, responded better to Nelly’s 
nvii'lding gentleness than to the hectic authority of the 
tlv sisters. Nelly was trained and they were not, 
u t he neither sneered nor goaded. She showed them 
ea ii; and again with unvarying, unsharpened patience 
ie beauty of the right handling of inanimate things, 
he let them do showy bits, when they could, and when 
lt v couldn’t, sh<? let them down very easily. If they 
ere nervous, she reassured them, and if they were 
re si mptuous, she let them see, and then removed, the 
a nger of their presumptions. 

l ie only thing that matters,” she used to say 
uietly, but very firmly, “is the patients’ comfort.” 

Th patients knew this instinctively. They chaffed 
n( j rtcd. they told broad stories, and joked with all the 
urs.s who liked it; but, though at first they treated 
Th Magnet to the same loose side of their courage, 
r th ir exhaustion, one by one they dropped it. They 
topped new men from beginning it with her. Not 
ia t nything they said ever shocked her. She ignored 
nir doubtful chaff with a deep motherliness. “Now 
im turn,” or “I’ll have the left foot, please,” but it 
idii somehow suit her. And men are quick to know 
lut suits the women who look after them. She was 
ic 0 ■ they told their symptoms to, and their fears. 

Th shyest of them didn’t care what she did for them, 
or mind at what disadvantage she so quietly met them 
t their need. Sister Magnet was shy too; use had 
mi hardened her to the care of men, but their pain 
rew out of her an endless reassurance. 

Other sisters cared for their cases and often gave them 
selfless and absorbed attention; but to Sister Magnet 
lev weren’t cases, they were her spiritual children, 
'he men knew the difference, and leaned on it. When 
ley failed as cases, and the interest of other nurses 


lapsed (or their fears perhaps caused their attention 
to falter before the hopelessness of dying human beings), 
Nelly stepped in and took them over. 

It isn’t any use being clever with death, but Nelly did 
not mind being transcended. She loved best what had 
gone beyond her powers. She waited by the dying, and 
with them through the last slow hours. When the 
house-surgeon had said, “Unconscious of course — sinking 
fast,” it was her signal. Deep in her quiet heart she 
never believed in the extinction of consciousness before 
the extinction of life. 

It seemed to her that the labored difficult breath, the 
final struggle of relinquishment, needed her just as much 
as any triumphant return. She took life to the dyimr, 
held life over them to the last. Her eyes, soft and filled 
with eagerness, gazed deep into their fading eyes. She 
never said anything about religion to them, she couldn’t 
have said anything; but she held God out to them in 
her heart. The life that stood by them wasn’t only 
human, it reached out to them, and encircled them, up 
those steep and final steps—it fumbled with them at the 
door, and then as the door swung open, it stood humbly 
back, content to watch them pass into the Ultimate 
Safety. 

* 

T HEY’VE telephoned through,” the matron said to 
Nelly one morning, “six new stretcher cases this 
afternoon, there’s a complicated fractured femur I shall 
hand over to you, he’s certain to be pretty bad, especially 
if he’s had to lie out. You had better prepare him for the 
theater the moment he gets in.” It was four o’clock of 
a dull March day when the ambulance stopped at the 
door. 

Sister Magnet was used to bad cases, but this boy they 
brought in to her was one of the most desperate she had 
ever seen. He had been lying out forty-eight hours 
before the stretcher-bearers found him, and he was 
tortured with gas — his yellow-brown face was hardly 
human — his piteous eyes fixed themselves on her like a 
dog that has been run over. She patted him gently on 


the shoulder. “There, there, my bov,” she said in her 
soft, motherly voice, “there, there!” The boy tried to 
smile, he was an unconquerably brave boy, or he wouldn’t 
have gone on fighting the pain which had swallowed him 
up, but he couldn’t get through his smile. His breath 
came in short, moaning gasps. Sister Magnet wasted 
no time in getting him ready, she saw there was not much 
time to waste. 

They got him under chloroform as quickly as they 
could. Sister Magnet held his hand till he was off; 
the last thing he knew was the firm, reassuring pressure 
of her fingers before a blackness which was almost bliss 
rushed down on him and drove his tortured conscious¬ 
ness away. The best surgeon in London spent two 
hours’ marvelous work over his shattered thigh, knitting 
it together with silver, sorting and manipulating his 
tissues as if he were playing with a picture-puzzle, and 
bringing it all to a masterly result. 

O F COURSE he probably won’t live through it,” he 
said regretfidly as he gave his last artistic touches. 
“Sepsis’ll see to that—too big a wound.” 

Sister Magnet, respectfully handing him a towel, 
differed sharply from him in her heart. Something 
stronger even than sepsis was going to see to that boy. 

The first, thing that Duncan McAllister felt when he 
came round miraculously to cleanliness and light — 
almost to ease — was the same gentle hand across his wrist, 
the same kind, wise eyes fixed on his. so that he knew 
that everything was going to be all right before her lips 
had framed the staggering announcement. 

The pain, severe and awful, was quite bearable now 
because he could locate it; he was no longer drowned in 
it. Pain was a part of him, he wasn’t any more simply 
an offshoot of pain; and she would keep him in that 
superb security. She told him instantly that she would. 

“You’ll be all right now,” she said. “By and by I’m 
going to give you some morphia, but I’d like you to wait 
for it a little if you can — it’ll be better for you afterward.” 

Duncan McAllister said he could wait quite well if 
she wouldn’t go away. He felt that his only security 
lay in that white immaculate figure, whose touch was ease 
and in whose eyes lay an enormous reservoir of power. 

Sister Magnet knew that this smiling boy was different 
from any of her other patients (he could get through 
his smile now, and it was a singularly sweet one); it wasn’t 
only that he was braver, he was more definitely hers. 
His restless eyes sought her and followed her every 
movement about the ward. She had to leave him for 
a few minutes, but her heart never left him. When she 
came back, she saw t hat his whole being had waited for 
her. She bent over him and he whispered confidentially, 
“Did they take it off?” 

Sister Magnet shook her head. “Oh, dear, no!” she said. 
“Most certainly not. We’re going to save it.” 

“Sure?” the boy repeated. 

“Quite sure,” said Sister Magnet with an imperturb¬ 
able serenity she was very far from feeling. “I don’t 
want you to talk,” she added. 

The boy’s eyes smiled again, wavered and shut. She 
felt the leap of the rising fever in his pulse. He was in 
for a bad night. Morphia would dull the appalling 
pain, but it wouldn’t help him. Nothing would help him 
but his youth and his confidence in her. She stayed 
by him, hour after hour; her mind felt singularly lucid 
and unhurried, like some inspired general in a desperate 
battle. She had never felt her own strength so exciting 
before. It flowed out against the boy’s danger, daunt- 
lessly and without effort. 

H E WAS awake again now, dragged back into the being 
of pain; but he was not quite drowned in it. From 
time to time he would meet her eyes and feel conscious 
that she was still keeping him up — his head had not 
sunk beneath the limitless submerging sea. At the last 
possible moment she gave him up reluctantly into the 
hands of the night sister. 

When she came on again in the early morning, she 
found him much worse. He knew her at once, and 
gasped out: “Sister, don’t leave me!” 

“I shall stay with you all day,” she said firmly. 

Half a lifetime had been sucked into the boy’s inter¬ 
minable night, but he felt there was hope for him now. 
That unhurried tranquillity of hers again upheld him. 
He felt as if wings were over him, soft, strong wings, 
shielding him from all attack. 

Sister Magnet did an unprecedented thing; she asked 
for help in the ward. She explained to the matron 
that if they wanted this case to pull through he must 
have a special, and that she must be his special. The 
matron had never received a suggestion from Sister 
Magnet before. Docility and prompt obedience were 
her undeviating record. It was on the tip of the ma¬ 
tron’s tongue to say, “He must take his chance with the 
rest,” when Sister Magnet surprisingly forestalled her. 
She literally took her by the arm and drew her to the 

Continued on page 8 8 
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AND THERE WAS NOTHING BUT THE LOCKED COUPLE AND THE SOUND OF THE INVISIBLE, IMMEASURABLE SEA 


MR. PROHACK 

Life becomes a complicated matter to Mr. 
Prohack, who resorts to desperate measures 

By ARNOLD BENNETT 

The Story So Far 


Mr. Prohack’s impulsively generous loan of a hundred 
pounds to a chap whose name he couldn’t remember 
brought him, years later, a legacy of half a million. Mr. 
Prohack’s problems as the head of a New Poor family in 
the post-war English world are suddenly solved. He need 
scrape and save no longer; his one need now, to spend. 

But Mr. Prohack has only escaped his old troubles for a 
thousand new ones. Eve, his wife, enters upon a disturb¬ 
ing career of spending. Sissie, his daughter, engages 


herself to a young man whom Mr. Prohack labels a fool. 
Charlie, his son, becomes involved in mysterious enter¬ 
prises with Lady Massulam, an amazing personage in 
London society, who brings Eve many anxious hours. 

Mr. Prohack hires a secretary to protect him against his 
family and the strain of his wealth. But even admirable 
Mimi Winstock is powerless before Eve, who rents a 
mansion on Manchester Square for parties and Sissie’s 
wedding. Mr. Prohack trembles before the future. 
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THE TRANSFER OF MIMI 

R. PROHACK passed a very b; 
night—the worst for months. 01 
of the outstanding bad nigh 
of his whole existence. 

“Why didn’t I have it o 
with Charlie before he left?’’ 
asked himself. "I’m bound 
have it out with him sooner 
later, and if I’d done it at once 
should at any rate have slept.” 

The confounded thing called life baffled him i ; 
mysterious illogicalness. He was adored by his spous 
beloved by his children, respected by the world. } 
word, if he chose, was law 7 . He had only to say, 
will not take the house in Manchester Square,” andn 
body could thwart him. And yet he would take 
under the inexplicable compulsion of circumstances 

Not that his defeat in regard to the house real] d 
turbed him. He could reconcile himself to the ! m; 
despite the hateful complications which it woul i t 
gender. What disturbed him horribly was the < 1 rai 
business, the Doy and Doy business, the Mimi bu m 
he could see no way out of that except through the all 
of humiliation. 

When the familiar comfortable distant noises ef d 
mestic activity announced that the solar system v 
behaving much as usual, he decided that he woui n 
get up, would in fact take everything lying down, ou 
refuse to descend a single step of the stairs to ru 
trouble. And he had a great -wish to be irritate as 
angry. But the place seemed to be full of angel v 
turned the other cheek—and the other cheek was n, 
velously soft and bewitching. 

Eve, Sissie and Machin—they were all in a state 
felicity, for the double reason that Sissie was engag <1 
be married and that the household w r as to move into 
noble mansion. They knew that he wanted to bt iri 
tated and they gave him no chance to be irriiati 
Their insight into his psychology was uncanny. I'll 
knew that he v T as beaten on the main point, and vi 
their detestable feminine realism they exquisitely \ I 
on all the minor points. Aliss Warburton was t 
fourth angel. 

“/^OOD morning,” the gruff brute started. ‘‘Did 
J hear the telephone-bell just now?” 

“Yes, sir. Doy and Doy have telephoned to so tl 
Air. Charles Prohack has just been in to see then a 
they’ve referred him to you, and—and- 

“And what? And what? And what?” 

“They said he was extremely unpleasant.” 

Instinctively Air. Prohack threw away shaim 
told her everything—that Charlie had forestalled In 
in the matter of the drains of the noble mansion, tl 
Charlie had determined to destroy Doy and Do\ tl 
he, Mr. Prohack, was caught in a trap, that then v 
the devil to pay, and that the finest lies that ingi .u 
could invent would have to be uttered. He abai -r 
all pretense of honesty and uprightness. 

Alimi showed no surprise whatever, nor was - 2 

parently in the least shocked. She seemed to reg.v ! t 
affair as a quite ordinary part of the day’s n iti: 
Her insensitive calm frightened Air. Prohack. 

“I don’t see that there need be any real dilfi< It; 
Mimi said. “You didn’t know anything aboi i 
plot with Doy and Doy. I got the notion—qu 
wrongly—that you preferred not to have the house, a 
I acted as I did through an excess of zeal. I must ci 
fess the plot. I alone am to blame, and I adn tl 
what I did was quite inexcusable.” 

Air. Prohack laughed loudly, immoderately, titdi 
cally. His ill-humor vanished as a fog will an® 
Nevertheless he was appalled by the revelation of B 
possibilities of the girl’s character. The strange scB 
was interrupted by the arrival of Charlie. 

D AD,” said he, after Mimi had gone thro n H 
self-ordained martyrdom and left the rocm. 
der whether you quite realize what a top-hole 1 
that Warburton girl is. She’s perfectly astounding. SHel 
got ideas.” I 

“She has.” 

“And she isn’t afraid of carrying them out. 

“She is not.” I 

“She’s much too good for you, dad I nu 1 
can’t really make full use of her, can you? She - 1 

scope here.” 

“She makes her own scope,” said Air. Prohack H 

“Now I honestly do need a good secretary, 1 fl 
last unmasked his attack. “I’ve got a temporal m H 
and I want a first-rater, preferably a woman. ] 
you’d be decent and turn Aliss Warburton over | 
She’d be invaluable to me, and with me she ream 1 
have scope for her talents.” Charlie laughed I 

“What are you laughing at?” 
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I was only thinking of her having the notion of queer- 
ijng the drains like that because she wanted to please you. 
It was simply great. It’s the best thing I ever heard.” 
}ft laughed again. “Now, dad, will you turn her over 

to me?” 

It hasn’t occurred to you that she might object to the 
transfer,” said Mr. Prohack. 

"Oh, I can soon persuade her” said Charlie lightly. 
But you couldn’t easily persuade me. And I may as 
ivr' 1 inform you at once, my poor ingenuous boy, that I 
[won't agree. Miss Warburton is necessary to my 
lexistence.” , 

Well, father, as we’re talking straight, let’s talk 
straight. I’m going to take her from you. It’s a very 
[little help I’m asking you for, and that you should refuse 
lb , bit thick. I shall speak to the mater.” 

And what shall you say?” 

I shall tell her all about the plot against the new 
bouse. It was really a plot against her, because she 
wants the house—the house is nothing to me. / may 
eve that you knew nothing about the plot yourself, 
|bu I’ll lay you any odds the mater won’t.” 

S PEAKING as man to man, my boy, I lay you any 
odds you can’t put your mother against me.” 

)h!” cried Charlie, “she won’t say she believes you’re 
[guilty, but she’ll believe it all the same. And it’s what 
[people think that matters, not what they say they 

Ithink.” 

That’s wisdom,” Mr. Prohack agreed. “I see that 
|l brought you up not so badly after all. But doesn’t 
|ii st rike you that you’re trying to blackmail your father?” 
“You can call it by any name you please,” said Charlie. 
Aery well, then, I will. I’ll call it blackmail.” 
Ipather and son smiled warily at one another. Both 
[wen amused and even affectionate, but serious in the 
Ibattle. 

“Come along, dad. Be a sport. Anyhow, let’s ask 

|the girl.” 

“Do you know what my answer to blackmail is?” 
|Mr Prohack blandly inquired. 

“No.” 

‘ vly answer is the door. Drop the subject entirely.” 
Mr. Prohack was somewhat startled to see Charlie 
iwalk straight out of the bedroom. A disturbing sus- 
||u i that there might be something incalculable in his 
son as rudely confirmed. 

SI rtly afterward Mimi knocked and entered. She 
[stars ; 1 harshly at Mr. Prohack, and then the corners of 
[her ruthless mouth twitched and loosened and she 
|beg;m to cry. 

Now, my child,” said Mr. Prohack, “I have just 
I bo i informed that everything has a consequence. I’ve 
| seen 1 he consequence. What is the thing?” 

II was rather annoyed by Mimi’s tears, but with his 
Liang rous characteristic desire to please, he could not 
I keep kindness out of his tone, and Mimi, reassured and 
[comforted, began feebly to smile. 

J was just a little bit upset,” said Miss Warburton, 

| “bn use I understand that you want to get rid 
|of me.” 

“Ah!” murmured Mr. Prohack. “Who put that notion 
I inti ; our absurd head?” 

“Mr. Charles. He’s just told me.” 

‘AYhat did my son say to you?” 

“He said that he was urgently in need of a thoroughly 
[competent secretary at once—confidential—and that he 
[was sure I was the very woman to suit him, and that he 
[would give me double the salary I was getting.” 

“Hid you tell him how much you’re getting?” 

“No.” 

“Well, neither did I! And then?” 

T 1EN he told me all about his business, how big it 
as, and growing quickly too, and how he was after a 
1 young woman who had tact and resource and could talk 
to any one from a bank director to a mechanic, and that 
[tens i thousands of pounds might often depend on my 
[tact, and that you wouldn’t mind my being transferred 
|from you to him.” 

“And what did you say?” demanded Mr. Prohack, 
[amazed and frightened at the maneuvers of his un- 

pcrupulous son. 

“Naturally I said that I couldn’t possibly leave you— 
[unless you told me to go, and that I owed everything 
to you. Then he asked me what I did for you, and I 
[said was particularly busy at present making a schedule 
|« ai: your new purchases and checking the outfitters’ 
[accounts, and so on. That reminds me, I haven’t been 
able; get the neckties right yet.” 

[ H 'od heavens!” exclaimed Mr. Prohack. “Not 
I keen able to get the neckties right! But this is very 

1 serioi s.” 

■ 'Oh!” said Mimi. “If necessary, I shall run round to 
bond Street in my lunch hour. We mustn’t forget 
there be hundreds of things to see to about the new 

I house.” 



JUST IN FRONT OF HIM WAS MIMI W1NSTOCK WHO LOOKED 
AS IF SHE WAS ESCAPING FROM THE SCENE OF A CRIME 


“But perhaps you could keep an eye on the house 
even if you went over to Air. Charles?” 

“Then it’s true,” said Alimi. “You do want me to 
go.” But she showed no sign of weeping afresh. 

“\Y>u must understand,” Air. Prohack said with much 
benevolence, “that my son is my son. Of course my 
clothes are also my clothes. But Charles is in a difficult 
position. He’s at the beginning of his career, whereas 
I’m at the end of mine. He needs all the help he can get, 
and he can afford to pay more than I can. And even at 
the cost of having to check my own neckties I shouldn’t 
like to stand in his way. That’s how I look at it. Mind 
you, I have certainly not told Charlie that I’ll set you 
free.” 

“I shall be very sorry to leave you, Air. Prohack.” 

“Doubtless. But you’ll be even gladder to go over to 
Charles. I’ll tell you something about yourself you 
don’t know. You’re delighted to go over to my son. 
You want adventure. You want a field for your remark¬ 
able talent for conspiracy and chicane. You know by 
experience there’s little scope for it here. But under my 
son your days will be breathless. Run away and get 
on with your work. And you can telephone my 
decision to Charles. I’m now going to get up and wear 
all my new neckties at once.” As, with all leisureliness, 
Air. Prohack made himself beautiful to behold he re¬ 
flected: “I’m very impulsive. I’ve simply thrown that 


girl into the arms of that boy. Still, there’s one compli¬ 
cation off my chest.” 

Eve returned home as he was descending the stairs. 

“It’s all settled,” said she. “I’ve signed the tenancy 
agreement for a year. Charlie said I could, and it would 
save you trouble. How handsome you are, darling!” 
And she kissed him and retied one of the new cravats. 
“But that’s not what I wanted to tell you, darling.” 
Her face grew grave. “Do you know I’m rather troub¬ 
led about Charlie—and your friend, Lady Massulam. 
They’re off again this morning.” 

“My friend?” 

“Well, you know she adores you. It would be per¬ 
fectly awful if—if— I hear she really is a widow, so 
that—well, you understand what I mean!” 

“Fluttering heart,” said Air. Prohack, suddenly in¬ 
spired, “don’t get excited. I’ve thought of all that 
already, and I’ve taken measures to guard against it. 
I’m going to give Charlie my secretary. She’ll see that 
Lady Massulam doesn’t make any more headway, trust 
her!” 

“Arthur, how clever you are! Nobody but you would 
have thought of that. But isn’t it a bit dangerous too? 
You see—don’t you?” 

Mr. Prohack shook his head. 

“I gather you’ve been reading the love-story in The 
Daily Picture ,” said he. “In The Daily Picture the 
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typist always marries the millionaire. But outside The 
Daily Picture no girl-typist has been married at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, since typewriters were 
invented.” 

T HE very next day Mr. Prohack had a plutocratic 
mood of overbearingness which led to a sudden 
change in his location — the same being transferred to 
Frinton-on-Sea. The mood was brought about by a 
visit to the city, at the summons of Paul Spinner. Paul 
handed over to his crony salable securities, for a vast 
amount, and advised Mr. Prohack to hold on to them, as 
they were likely to be “marked higher” before Mr. Pro¬ 
hack was much older. Mr. Prohack declined the advice, 
and he also declined the advice of solicitors and stock¬ 
brokers, who were both full of wisdom and of devices 
for increasing capital values. 

“Now listen to me,” said he imperiously. “I don’t 
care a hang about my capital. All I care for is my in¬ 
terest. No other consideration touches me. Hence 
government securities — British government or Colonial!” 

Toward the end of the arduous day Mr. Prohack 
departed from the city, leaving behind him an immense 
reputation for financial sagacity, and a scheme of invest¬ 
ment under which he could utterly count upon a modest 
regular income of seventeen thousand three hundred 
pounds per annum. He was sacrificing over five thou¬ 
sand pounds per annum in order to be free from an in¬ 
vestor’s anxieties, and he reckoned that his peace of 
mind was cheap at a hundred pounds a week. This 
detail alone shows to what an extent the man’s taste for 
costly luxuries had grown. 

Naturally he arrived home swollen. Now it happened 
that Eve also, by reason of her triumph in regard to the 
house in Manchester Square, had swelled head. A 
conflict of individualities occurred. Before you could 
say “knife” Mr. Prohack had said that he would go away 
for a holiday and abandon Eve to manage the removal 
to Manchester Square how she chose, and Eve had leaped 
on to the challenge and it was settled that Mr. Prohack 
should go to Frinton-on-Sea. 

“You may see your friend, Lady Massulam,” said she. 
“Why Lady Massulam?” he asked. 

“Didn’t you know she’s got a house at Frinton?” re¬ 
plied Mrs. Prohack. “Everybody has in these days. 
It’s the thing.” 

Never since marriage had he taken a holiday alone— 
never desired to do so. He felt himself to be on the edge 
of romance. Frinton presented itself as a city of romance. 

Mr. Prohack went off for a sharp walk in the east 
wind. Solitude! Blackness! Night! He descended pre¬ 
cariously to the vast, smooth beach. The sound of 
the sea! Romance! Mr. Prohack seemed to walk for 
miles on the lone and level sands. Then he fancied he 
descried a moving object. He was not mistaken. It 
approached him. It became a man and a woman. It 
became a man and a young woman arm-in-arm and soul- 
in-soul. 

And there was nothing but the locked couple, and the 
sound of the invisible, immeasurable sea, and the east 
wind, and Mr. Prohack. Romance thrilled through Mr. 
Prohack’s spine. 

In the evening he fell asleep in the lounge while waiting 
for dinner, having dressed a great deal too soon and being 
a great deal too full of east wind. When he woke up, 
he noticed a different atmosphere in the hotel. Youth 
and brightness had entered it. The lounge had vivacity 
and expectation; and Mr. Prohack learned that Saturday 
night was gala, with a dance and special bridge. At 
dinner the manager walked around the little tables and 
gorgeously babbled with diners about the sportive feats 
of the day. 

“"PERHAPS you’d like to make a fourth at bridge. If 
L so—” said the manager jollily to Mr. Prohack. 

“Or perhaps you dance. If so - ” 

In the lounge after dinner he observed the manager 
chatting with two haughty beldames and an aged gentle¬ 
man, and they all three cast assaying glances upon Mr. 
Prohack, and Mr. Prohack knew that he had been 
destined for bridge, and the manager moved toward 

him, and Mr. Prohack breathed his last sigh but one- 

But out of the Frintonian night appeared Lady Mas¬ 
sulam. Seldom had Mr. Prohack’s breast received a 
deeper draft of mingled astonishment and solace. 
Hitherto he had not greatly cared for Lady Massulam 
and could not see what Charlie saw in her. Now he 
saw what Charlie saw and perhaps more also. She 
had more than dignity — she had style. And she femi¬ 
ninely challenged. She welcomed the sight of Mr. Pro¬ 
hack. Mr. Prohack had to explain why he was at 
Frinton, and Lady Massulam explained that whenever 
she was in Frinton at the week-end she always came to 
the Majestic to play bridge with old Lord Patrick. 

“We shall be compelled to play bridge if we do not 
take care,” she murmured in his ear, as a dowager 
larger than herself loomed up. 


“Yes,” murmured Mr. Prohack, “I’ve been feeling 
the danger ever since dinner. Will you dance with 
me—not of course as a pleasure — I won’t flatter myself— 
but as a means of salvation?” 

Lady Massulam was a beautiful dancer; she moved 
under his will as lightly as a young girl. Her elaborately 
dressed hair had an agreeable scent; her complexion 
was a highly successful achievement; everything about 
her had a quiet and yet a dazzling elegance which had 
been obtained regardless of expense. And all that was 
nothing in the estimation of Mr. Prohack compared with 
her glance. It was arch, flirtatious, eternally youthful, 
challenging; and it expressed pleasure in the fox-trot. 
Mr. Prohack recalled his wife’s phrase: “You know she 
adores you.” He hadn’t known. But did she adore 
him? Not “adore” — naturally —but had she a bit of a 
fancy for him? 

Mr. Prohack became the youngest man in the room— 
an extraordinary case of rejuvenescence. When the 
band paused, he clapped like a child for another dose of 
fox-trot. After a waltz they both realized that excess 
would be imprudent and returned to the lounge. 

“T WISH you’d tell me something about my son,” said 
*• Mr. Prohack. “I think you must be the greatest 
living authority on him.” 

“It would be safer at my house,” said Lady Mas¬ 
sulam. “But before I go I must just write a little note to 
Lord Patrick. He will expect it.” That was how she 
invited him to The Lone Cedar, the same being her fa¬ 
mous bungalow on the Front. 

“Your son,” said Lady Massulam, in a familiar tone, 
but most reassuringly like an aunt of Charlie’s, after she 
had explained how they had met in Glasgow through 
being distantly connected by the same business deal 
and how she had been impressed by Charlie’s youthful 
capacity, “your son has very great talent for big affairs, 
but he is now playing a dangerous game and he will not 
be warned. He is selling something he hasn’t got before 
he knows what price he will have to pay for it.” 

They were sitting together by the fire in the richly 
ornamented bungalow drawing-room. Lady Massulam 
sat up straight in her sober and yet daring evening frock. 
She was a gorgeously mature specimen of a woman. He 
imagined her young, and he decided that he preferred 
the autumn to the spring. She went on talking of 
finance. 

The alleged danger to Charlie scarcely disturbed him. 
Her appreciation or depreciation of Charlie interested 
him only in so far as it was a vehicle for the expression 
of her personality. He had never met such a woman. 
He responded to her with a vivacity that surprised 
himself. 

“Of course,” she was saying, “if Charles is to become 
the really great figure that he might be, he will have to 
cure his greatest fault, and perhaps it is incurable.” 

“I know what that is,” said Mr. Prohack softly but 
positively. 

“What is it?” Her glance met his. 

“TTIS confounded reserve, lack of elasticity, lack of 
■EdL adaptability. The old British illusion that every¬ 
thing will come to him who won’t budge. Why, it’s a 
ten-horse-power effort for him even to smile!” 

Lady Massulam broke swiftly into French: “Oh! 
You comprehend then, you? If you knew what I have 
suffered in your terrible England! But you do not 
suspect what I. have suffered! Do I make a natural 
gesture—they say to themselves, ‘What a strange woman! 
How indiscreet! But she is foreign!’ They lift their 
shoulders. Am -I frank—they pity me. They give 
themselves never! Ah, but they have taught me. I 
flatter myself that I can be more terrible than any 
English woman or man.” Lady Massulam in her 
agitation picked up the tumbler and sipped. “Pardon!” 
she cried, aghast. “It is yours,” and planked the tum¬ 
bler down again on the lacquered table. 

Mr. Prohack had the wit to drink also. They went 
on talking. A silver tongue vibrated from the hall 
with solemn British deliberation — one! two! The air 
throbbed to the sound for many seconds. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Mr. Prohack, rising in 
alarm. “And this is Frinton!” She let him out herself, 
with all soft precautions against shocking the Frintonian 
world. His manner of regaining the Majestic Hotel 
can only be described by saying that he “effected an 
entrance” into it. He went to bed but not to sleep. 

“What the deuce has happened to me?” he asked him¬ 
self, amazed. “Is it anything serious? Or am I merely 
English after all?” 

Late the next morning, when he was dreaming, a ser¬ 
vant awoke him with the information that a chauffeur 
was demanding him. It was Carthew, who stated that 
his mistress had sent him with the car. She had felt 
that he would need the car to go about in. As for her, 
she would manage without it. Mr. Prohack remained 
silent for a few moments and then said: 


IQ2l 

“Be ready to start in a quarter of an hour.” Mr 
Prohack paid his bill and packed. 

“Which way, sir?” Carthew asked, as the Eagle movec 
from under the portico of the hotel. 

“There is only one road out of Frinton,” said Mr 
Prohack. “It’s the road you came in by. Take it 
want to get off as quickly as possible. The climato o 
this place is the most dangerous and deceptive I 
ever in.” 

“Really, sir!” responded Carthew, polite but indif 
ferent. “The east wind, I suppose, sir?” 

“Not at all. The south wind.” 

A HOMELESS NIGHT 

OW exhilarating to be on the road without a' destna 
tion! Mr. Prohack had had a very fine night, ant 
he now felt a curious desire to defy something or some 
body, to defend himself, and to point out, if any on< 
accused him of cowardice, that he had not retreated Fort 
danger until after he had fairly affronted it. He woult 
have spurned a charge of wickedness, and yet the feci in; 
of being wicked was really very jolly. He seemed tt 
have begun a new page of life and then to have rippet 
the page away — and possibly spoiled the whole book 
In sending the car for his idle use, Eve had perform* d; 
master-stroke which laid him low by its kindliness, it: 
wifeliness, its touches of perverse self-sacrifice and o 
vague, delicate malice. Lady Massulam hung in thi 
vast hollow of his mind, a brilliant and intensely seduc 
tive figure; but Eve hung there too, and Mr. Erohacl 
was obliged to admit that the simple Eve was holdin; 
her own. 

The portraits were juxtaposed, it seemed, becaust 
Miss Eliza Fiddle had just let her lovely home in Man 
Chester Square to Mrs. Arthur Prohack. The shod 
of meeting Eve in The Sunday Picture was terrible 
but equally terrible to Mr. Prohack was the discover} o 
his ignorance in regard to the ownership of the nobli 
mansion. 

That evening, soon after dark, the Eagle, dusty an< 
unkempt, from a journey which had not been free fron 
mishaps, rolled up to the front door of Mr. Prohack’i 
original modest residence behind Hyde Park. Th< 
house was as dark as the owner’s soul; not a gleam o 
light in any window. Mr. Prohack produced his f am ilia 
latch-key, scraped round the edge of the keyhole, savage 
ly pushed in the key and opened the door. There wa; 
still no light nor sign of life. Mr. Prohack paused oi 
the threshold, and then his hand instinctively sought th< 
electric switch and pulled it down. No responsive 
gleam! He struck a match and descried an empt) 
portmanteau lying on the stairs. He shoved agains 
the dining-room door, which was ajar, and lit anothe 
match, and started back. The dining-room was full o 
ghosts, furniture sheeted in dust-sheets, and a news 
paper had been made into a cap over his favorite Chip 
pendale clock. He retreated. 

“Put those bags into the car again,” he said to Car 
thew, who stood hesitant on the vague whiteness of thi 
front step. “Drive to Claridge’s Hotel.” 

At the entrance to the hotel the party was received bv 
gigantic uniformed guards with all the respect due to ar 
Eagle. Ignoring the guards, Mr. Prohack passed im 
perially within to the reception office. 

“I want a bedroom, a sitting-room and a bathroom 
please. Have my luggage taken out of the car, and tel 
my chauffeur I shall want him at ten o’clock to-morrov 
morning, and that he should take the car to the hote 
garage, wherever it is, and sleep here. I will have som< 
tea at once in my sitting-room.” 

After tea he took a bath because he could think o 
nothing else to do. The bath, as baths will, inspire! 
him with an idea. He set out on foot to Mancheste 
Square. The noble mansion blazed with lights throug! 
the wintry trees. 

H E SHUT his lips, steeled himself and walked round th 
square to the noble mansion and audaciously ran; 
the bell. He shook guiltily, as though he, and no mem 
ber of his family, had sinned. The double portals swan; 
backward. Mr. Prohack beheld the portly form of a: 
intensely traditional butler. He heard, somewhere it 
the distance of the interior, the ringing laugh o: hi 
daughter Sissie. 

The butler looked carelessly down upon him, and 
as Mr. Prohack uttered no word, challenged him. 

“Yes, sir?” 

“Is Mrs. Prohack at home?” 

“No, sir.” (Positively.) 

“Is Miss Prohack at home?” 

“No, sir.” (More positively.) 

“Oh!” 

“Will you leave your name, sir?” 

“No.” 

Abruptly Mr. Prohack turned away. He had ha- 
black moments in his life. This was the blackest. 

Continued on page 80 
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‘SEE IT” HE SAID. “IT'S OUR TOWN. IT'S THE CITY—HOLY—AND IT DOESN’T KNOW IT’S HOLY’ 


THE MAN AT RED BARNS 


By ZONA GALE 



AZEN himself answered the sum¬ 
mons and admitted Cyrus Hark¬ 
ness, stamping and spluttering in 
the storm. “Just as I thought!” 
he ejaculated, as he entered. 
“Upon my word. And where is 
my niece?” 

“She’s trying to thaw out by 
the fire, Mr. Harkness,” said 
Hazen. “Won’t you do the same?” 

She was admirable, that little thing before the fire, who 
°°ked at her uncle so composedly, and so composedly 
old her story. Or at least told it as well as he would per- 
Mt her, with his volley of blunt questions. To Hazen, 
dio did his best to share in the recital, he paid no atten- 
i0n whatever; but at the end of the tale Harkness 
urned upon them both with cumulative wrath. “What 
byou think everybody has been saying?” he shouted. 
‘That we had eloped, of course,” said Elva tranquilly, 
lhat would be about what one would expect of them.” 

oung sarcastic helps nothing,” said Harkness curtly. 
Ihe whole affair was about as ill-advised as anything 
'dl could be. I’m sorry—deeply sorry. Come, Elva. 
'our aunt is waiting.” 

( I ; >vill drive you both home,” said Hazen. 

, I’ve a conveyance out here,” said Harkness gruffly. 
111 not trouble you.” 

this moment of tension, Mrs. Hickey entered the 
°°m with a steaming cup of coffee which Mr. Harkness 
°°kea at, hesitated to touch, and then accepted. He 


PART III 


A minister who sticks his fingers in civic affairs is in 
danger of getting them badly burned. John Hazen, 
called by mistake to the Red Barns congregation, 
finds that out. But two women like him and 
believe in him. Elva Harkness warns him against 
her uncle, Cyrus Harkness, the leader of his oppo¬ 
nents. Anita Wentworth, with her challenging skep¬ 
ticism of his strength to resist the pressure of opinion, 
dares him to fight. Their support of Hazen becomes 
a silent struggle between them for his heart. Elva 
and Hazen and his little daughter, Mary, go sleigh¬ 
riding and are caught in a snow-storm. The con¬ 
sequences of this innocent excursion bring tragedy 
close to John Hazen’s door 


stood by the table, sipped in silence while Elva was find¬ 
ing her wraps, and as he set his cup down he volunteered 
ungraciously enough: “You will be interested to know 
that our church launches a drive on Sunday for twenty- 
five thousand dollars for its own treasury.” 

“What do you mean?” Hazen asked shortly. 

“It was done at an informal meeting,” said Cyrus 
Harkness. “The thing went through without protest 
against it. And, what’s more, let me tell you we’ve set 
the pace again for the White Church. When the word 


got out that we were going out after this, they spurted up 
themselves and are very likely to take similar action. 
We’re to have our committees named to-morrow.” 

“But I don’t understand,” said Hazen. “Do you 
mean that these two churches-” 

“While folks have got the drive habit,” Mr. Harkness 
seemed to acquiesce, “we mean to take advantage of it 
for the Kingdom. The church at large has already done 
so—eleven million raised, you remember. This modest 
twenty-five thousand will come like that—like that! 
We shall have it raised before the White Church has fairly 
begun, you mark my words. Invested in six-per-cents, 
as I can invest it, there will be a very neat little revenue.” 

Hazen stood quietly before him for a moment, then he 
threw back his head and looked down into the older man’s 
eyes. 

“Mr. Harkness,” said Hazen, “is it possible that all 
that our church can do is to compete in a drive for 
twenty-five thousand dollars?” 

“All!” exclaimed Cyrus Harkness. “Isn’t that enough? 
I’d like to see how long you would keep your job or the 
church could stay open if somebody didn’t raise money,” 
he said. 

“Yes,” said Hazen, “yes. But when I think of the 
work 1 dreamed of when I went into the church, and when 
I see what I am called upon to do-” 

“You’ll have nothing to do with this,” said Mr. Hark¬ 
ness. “The minister isn’t supposed to meddle with the 
finances. We’ll put this thing through; all you’ve got to 
do is to draw the folks to hear you preach.” 
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“Bait them in,” said Hazen wearily. 

“You are overwrought,” said Harkness. “Worn out 
by your hard day. I expect Elva’il be sick to pay for it 

and that little baby there-” He stooped over Mary, 

asleep in her deep chair, and into the crusted face of the 
man came a really tender light as he awkwardly touched 
a strand of her hair. “Come, Elva!” he cried, and 
essayed heavily to give a touch of good-humor to his de¬ 
parture. “You young folks haven’t heard the last of this 
excursion from your attentive friends, let me warn you.” 

They went away, Hazen hardly remembering their good 
nights or whether these had been spoken. The words of 
Harkness were left there, alive and dancing in the room: 
“All? Isn’t that enough?” 

“No!” Hazen said aloud, in the 
still house. “No. As I live, it is 
not enough!” 

Harkness had barely reached his 
office next morning when Hazen 
opened his door. The habits of Mr. 

Harkness were simple, and he was 
poking about his coal-stove in the 
expectation of having a fire. When 
he saw his visitor he unexpectedly 
smiled. 

“Ha!” he said. “So your only 
competitor is about to be removed.” 

“/COMPETITOR?” said Hazen 
wearily. “I don’t compete, sir.” 

“Well, he does,” said Harkness, 

“or did. Haven’t you seen the paper? 

Don’t you know that the White 
Church is to lose its minister? At 
least, I suppose he’ll go—sounds like 
a bang-up offer from town, anyway. 

Probably not less than five 
thousand.” 

“There seems to be an exodus of 
ministers,” said Hazen. “I’ve come 
to tell you that I wish to give in my 
resignation as pastor of the Brick 
Church.” 

“Upon my word!” said Harkness 
staring. “Took some offense at 
something I said last night, did 
you?” 

“Not in the way you mean,” 

Hazen assured him. “Not that. 

There are many things which make 
me sure that I should do this, d he 
only one which need concern itself 
with this action is the competitive 
drive which the church proposes. 

For the twenty-five thousand 
dollars. I can not countenance 
that.” 

Mr. Harkness clattered the stove- 
lid angrily. “I wish you’d tell me,” 
he said, “what the church is coming 
to, when its ministers are too spirit¬ 
ual-minded to let it raise money?” 

“Let us not discuss it,” Hazen 
said. “My action is final. But I 
shall, of course, occupy the pulpit 
until you can find a supply—and, in 
any case, next Sunday. And I 
thought that I ought to tell you that 
I shall preach against the drive.” 

Harkness wheeled toward him in¬ 
dignantly. “What’s your objection 
to secular activity?” he shouted. “My Heavens, I 
thought you wanted the churches to get into secular 
activity! You were keen enough about the hospital, 
and also the school.” 


His heart contracted sharply. She had waked early, 
with a dry little cough, had appeared feverish and fret¬ 
ful; but after breakfast she had seemed herself, and he 
had left her contentedly playing. Now he heard her 
crying softly, and she rarely cried at all. He found her 
in the library, bunched forlornly in his great chair. 
Plazen sat down with the little girl in his arms. She 
snuggled to him with a sigh, but she kept forlornly crying, 
as if from weakness; and her head was hot and her hands 
were dry. Hazen rebuked himself for not having sent 
for a physician that morning, and rebuked himself again 
for not having spent more time with Mary of late. 
Then he thought of her long ride in the cold the day 
before, and told himself bitterly that if she was ill the 



A GARDEN BORDER 


The grassy crossroad in the Fall 
Is lined with purple asters tall, 

Sunflowers gay and plumes that nod 
Of spired, brilliant goldenrod. 

The pink joepye-weed lifts its head 
Above a moist and ferny bed, 

While winds and Autumn sunshine wake 
The pungent fragrance of the brake. 


Behind, the wild grapes climb the trees 
To sway their tendrils in the breeze, 

And dogwood berries from the sky 
Are drawing its blue mystery. 

What garden border made by man 
With careful art and studied plan, 

Can rival this between the wall 
And grassy crossroad in the Fall? 

WALTER PRICHARD EATON. 


her,” he said. “She is worn out. I’ll have some one fo| 
you by morning. I’ll look in again myself toward inid| 
night, when I get back from a country call.” 

He went away, and Hazen and the two women trieJ 
to take up the routine of the house. But the wholl 
presence of the house was altered and unknown, l i ze I 
did not leave the child’s room. On her table si >o| 
Anita’s violets, but he had not seen them. The affairs < 
his life, his church, his world had fallen away, and in thei| 
place was only Mary. Her smallness wrung his hear; 
did the memory of her merriment. Somehow her merri 
ment was more pathetic than all — the playfulness of ha 
tiny thing, so frailly clinging, at best, to the place of !u| 
incarnate life. 

“If I only hadn’t taken her yea 
terday,” he said again and ay :ii| 
as one of the women came ntl 
the room. 


“'DSHAW!” said Mrs. HickeJ 
A. “Why, she was as warm as t 'as 
when we unwrapped her. No. thea 
things either come or they don'l 
come—that’s all.” 

He was unconvinced, but hi 
thought had many stings, this uitf 
the others. In his sensitive^ 
and loneliness he persuaded himsel 
that he had neglected Mary fj 
weeks, and he suffered in the ej 
suasion as in any reality. 

It was a little after ten when til 
telephone rang. He heard Mrl 
Hickey answer in the hall belovl 
Some one was inquiring for M .rj 
He heard the guarded answers gi \ cl 
the effort to say something cl 
there was nothing to be said. '! hel 
he heard another tone come inti 
Airs. Hickey’s voice, as of as 
and relief, and she left the teleph ml 
She did not come up-stairs, aim l| 
called to her to ask if the doctor 
been inquiring. 

“No,” said Airs. Hickey, 
was the nurse. She’ll be right :>] 
Half an hour later, still sitting 
the bedside, he heard the nurse riii 
and enter. Airs. Hickey was in tl 
hall, speaking with her. In a ml 
ment a step was on the stairs 1 
Airs. Hickey opened the door. I T 
the nurse,” she said, and vanishcl 
“You got down quickly— Hazcf 
began, and did not finish. The wl 
man bending over the bed \yi 
Anita Wentworth. She was askiii 
him casual questions about Marl 
but he said: “You were tired tlitj 
ought not to have let you come 
“They didn’t let me come. s| 
said. “I came. I telephoned juf 
now to see if you had found son) 
one. You must let me stay to-nightl 
He could say nothing save son 
broken words. He drew away ai] 
watched her stooping over Ala 
like an angel. 


I 


‘"“THOSE are community interests and the church shares 

A in them,” said Hazen. “Aloney raising is—is 
a mania.” 

“But the money raised will all be applied to good 
works! You’re impractical,” said Harkness briefly. “I 
hope to thunder the time’ll come when we can have a real 
business man in every pulpit. Then you’ll see the work 
of Christianizing the world take a leap.” 

As soon as he could do so, Hazen escaped from these 
expostulations and affirmations. He went down into the 
street with a sense of unreality such as he had some¬ 
times experienced after an illness. The town seemed 
strange to him, and his residence there a dream. He felt 
himself an absurd pawn of chance in his coming there, in 
his relationships there. The faces of the people whom he 
met looked alien to him and out of all sympathy. And 
yet, for the first time since the early days of his arrival, he 
felt that he belonged to himself ; that he was his own 
man. Yet he was abominably lonely. 

When he went back to the manse, Airs. Hickey was 
standing in the hall. “Alary don’t feel so good, any 
more,” she said. 


fault was all his own. He telephoned at once for Dr. 
Thornsten. There was a time of waiting before he could 
arrive. Meanwhile the fever mounted and by her 
wandering words Hazen knew that the light delirium 
which fever always brought to her would soon be upon 
her. He sat alone beside her, his whole being absorbed 
in prayer for strength to flow into her from the great 
reservoir of power. Dr. Thornsten came, and spoke the 
truth, as one man to another able to face facts. 

“Both lungs are affected,” he said. “It is impossible 
to tell. But she has a chance.” 

Hazen said nothing. It seemed incredible that this 
man could be talking about Alary at all. Hazen fol¬ 
lowed him down to the hall, and from the table Dr. 
Thornsten took a purple box. 

“I have just come from Aliss Wentworth,” he said. 
“When she heard that the little girl was ill she sent her 
some violets.” 

Mrs. Hickey was in the hall and took the flowers. “Is 
Aliss Wentworth sick?” she demanded. 

“No. She is terribly tired from her long siege there at 
St. Joseph’s. By the way,” he added to Hazen, “I shall 
send a nurse here, of course. It will mean sending to the 
city, but we will try to have one here by morning.” 

“I wondered,” said Airs. Hickey, “whether Aliss Went¬ 
worth wouldn’t come?” 

Dr. Thornsten shook his head. “We mustn’t ask 


T WAS touching to note hd 
Alary’s illness drew Red bar] 
together. Everybody knew her and there 
as everybody now discovered, a quality abou; 
which made her dear, to them all in hitherto unreco 
nized ways. Wherever one went folk were remembenj 
this or that said or done by Alary — and it was e acf 
dinary what a collection of lovely pictures, they n<j 
recalled and held and prized. The day she was sv :igi| 
on the gate, the sun in her eyes, and crying joyousl 
know you!” to all who passed, stranger and friend aid 
And the day when she picked her calla-lily, and took it I 
the house where Dr. Thorsten’s roadster was sta; ( lnj 
and said at the door: “Please, this is for the sick - ai 
one.” All these things were repeated, and ever; ae 
the tender querv was heard: “How is the litt ! 
to-day?” Never “Alary” or “Alary Hazen,” but ahvai 
now “the little thing,” as if this were her speciu 
name. I 

For two weeks now they had fought the congest ion ■ 
the chest, and the infection which spread to 
throat, and had watched her waste under the n 1 
slaught of the fe\ r er. From day to day the litt " r 
seemed more frail, less able to withstand the co 
and the hold of the little hands lessened and ti< ! ; 
failed. That hardest task on earth — to see a chi 1- '■ 

and be unable to make anything easier lay upo 
household like a dark night. 

Anita had been Constantly with her. To An 
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SHE WAS ADMIRABLE, THAT LITTLE THING BEFORE THE FIRE, WHO TOLD HER STORY SO 
COMPOSEDLY—AS WELL AS HE WOULD PERMIT WITH HIS VOLLEY OF BLUNT QUESTIONS 


ig, as she had always clung since the day of their 
ting. Anita sent for some things and stayed on in 
little “prophets’ chamber,” the guest-room of the 

ISC. 

b Hazen the heart of the town went out. He was so 
ng, and in appearance still more youthful than he 
as, and he was so alone. No relative appeared 
lay him — this greatly agitated Red Barns. Where, it 
‘d, were the minister’s “relations.” 

My land, do you s’pose he don’t get along with his 
Mrs. Harkness had questioned Elva. “How 
and him a minister!” 




A A had not replied. She was, in these days, too 
miserable to discuss anything. She made little dishes 
Man and selected toys, and never sent any of them 
luse she could not seem to bring herself to make any 
m for attention on that household. 

ff I hadn’t driven Mary in the country - ” she 

Wit; that’s all he’ll remember about me.” 

Mid irom herself her guilty recollection that she had 
Nthe storm was coming, that she had put down the 
Mse to advise leaving the child at home because her 
pee would be a protection against the Red Barns 
p en b and still give the companionship which she 
1 “ginning to crave daily. 

s as if you had to do every little bit of a thing 
M she thought, “or else one little failure spoils 
■’thing, measures everything else.” And over and 
Mgain she said to herself that which, in varying 
; ees ot intensity, every one else was saying: “If only 
ewas something to do to help him!” 

"’as Elva who found a way to help him, to lighten for 
pent an edge of the shadow in which he walked, and 
“°' v dim a way beyond—though he was never to 
"that she had pointed it. He kept on resolutely 
this uties, and these, since he was for the time the 
English Protestant clergyman in Red Barns, were 
lto hf He conducted funerals in the town and in 
country, he married couples in his study when his 
attention was on the slightest stir coming from 
r °om above, he preached to a congregation drawn 


now from the two closed churches as well as from his own. 
On the occasion of these church services, when the young, 
impassioned face looked from its own darkness and spoke 
to them, it was said among them that a spirit was in his 
voice and in his words. In leaving the church on those 
two Sundays, the people went almost in silence. “If we 
could just do something!” the women mourned. 

And it was Elva who finally told them what to do. It 
was in that third week of Mary’s illness, that week in 
which the fear settled upon the house and deepened al¬ 
most from hour to hour. And the following Sunday was 
to be the Winter communion. “Of course,” every one 
said, “he’ll put it off.” And when, instead, he serenely 
announced its occurrence, Elva seized upon her aunt as 
they were leaving the church. “Aunt,” she whispered. 
“Aunt! I’ve thought of something; and you’ve got to do 
it, and you’ve got to make the rest do it!” 

TTOUR by hour Hazen sat at Mary’s bedside and 
watched Anita minister to her. There was a night 
when they both watched beside her until morning; and in 
leaving Dr. Thornsten left them that morning with the 
truth, which he never withheld: 

“She has one chance now—no more.” 

In that gray dawn Hazen turned to Anita, his soul tor¬ 
tured by that which he had more than once thought 
during the illness: “How we bungle it! Isn’t there a 
better way—a surer claim to health in God than these 
ways that we take.” 

“I’m sure of it,” she said quietly, “If we knew how— 
enough .” In a moment she added: “I think that love 
does more than we know. Sometimes it seems as if I 
could almost love her well.” 

He looked his dumb gratitude. This seemed to him 
the more wonderful since all the time he was conscious, 
when he thought of her at all, of her scorn of him. That 
moment in the doorway of the armory was unforgetable. 
She might love Mary, as every one else did; but he was in 
no possible doubt as to her real opinion of him. 

This was on the Thursday before the Winter com¬ 
munion, and on that night he was to preach what he was 
accustomed to call “the preparatory lecture.” To the 


inquiries, he replied steadily that this meeting would be 
held as usual. He was perplexed to have Mrs. Black- 
bury, Mrs. Hickey and Mrs. Starr all ask for the evening 
off, but Anita assured him that she could manage for 
the hour of their absence. 

When he entered the lecture-room of the church that 
night he found it filled. This was remarkable, for ever 
since his coming to Red Barns the mid-week meeting had 
been little more than a gathering of a handful of the 
faithful, who told one another that they must “support 
the meeting,” and who had evidently not a thought of the 
power of the meeting to support anybody. The mid¬ 
week meeting in the Brick Church, as in every other 
church in the little town, was dead, and resisted all 
efforts to bring it to life. Yet on this night there must 
have been a hundred persons in the room. The women 
of the church seemed all to be there, Elva was there, and 
on the front seat sat Mrs. Blackbury, Mrs. Hickey and 
Mrs. Starr. 

“DUT this isn’t religion that’s brought them here,” 
Hazen thought. “It’s their heavenly sympathy.” 
And then he wondered if this was not, after all. religion. 

At the close of his brief talk, he announced that the 
board would meet any who wished to unite with the 
church on the following Sunday, the communion day. 

With the conclusion of the last hymn, the church- 
members themselves left the place leisurely, the board 
came briskly forward, and more than thirty women kept 
their seats. 

“Those who wish to unite with the church are asked to 
remain,” he repeated. “The others are dismissed.” 
There was a moment’s pause. No one rose. Then came 
a little round of nods, one to another, and Mrs. Peebles 
stood up. 

“Reverend,” she said. “Us here have decided we 
might as well unite as not to, seeing we all kind of do 
belong—and the little girl so sick and all-” 

She broke off abruptly and sat down. It was not 
exactly what she had been expected to say. but it was the 
truth that Mrs. Peebles had spoken and why not, they 
would have wished to know, say it? 

“My friends,” said Hazen, “why, my friends- I 

can say nothing—nothing! I will ask you to meet the 
board without me.” 

Outside, under the stars, he stood with that exaltation 
of being which came to him with every graciousness and 
wonder of life, and he was flooded by one consciousness: 

“There it is!” he thought. “There is a sympathy and 
knowledge of love deeper than any creed. There it is, in 
there! Why not organize it for service?” 

He stood irresolute for a moment. In the manse, 
above the dark bulk of the cedars, burned the two win¬ 
dows close to the eaves, where the final battle was being 
fought. Dr. Thornsten’s roadster stood at the manse 
gate—everything then was being done for the child that 
could be done, and Anita was not alone. 

He turned and reentered the church. Pie was very 
pale as he stood before them, interrupting, as he after¬ 
ward remembered, the hesitating words of one of the 
elders. And Hazen tried to say to them something of all 
that was in his heart. 

“My friends, I have been awaiting the right moment 
to tell you of my resignation from this church. Most of 
you know my feeling—that in addition to the stupid 
duplication or competition of the denominations, I will 
not countenance this competitive drive for a large sum. 
But sometimes there has been another plan in my mind— 
less a plan than a dream. A dream to call on those of you 
whose souls feel no division from God’s people, to go with 
me—into the woods and fields if we must—-and then to 
come back with me into this town, and to work together 
here to put into practise that which our love for God and 
man tells us ought to be done among us, for the further¬ 
ing of the spirit of Christ among men. What if I were to 
put that to you now? I should be in no disloyalty to this 
church, for the impulse which has led you here to-night I 
declare before God to be no impulse of any denomination! 
What if I were to call upon you to follow that impulse 
alone—of kindness, of service, of brotherhood to man and 
recognition of the fatherhood of God? Would you go?” 

Quietly, and without a sign passing upon them, the 
people in the room came to their feet, a few first, the rest 
following. For a moment Hazen faced them without a 
word- When he spoke, it was simply, gently, almost 
humbly. 

“XTEXT Sunday afternoon,” he said, “in the armory, 
-L ^ where all of you have already met for work and play, 
we will meet for worship and to found. God willing, the 
Community Church of Red Barns.” Then he added only 
the benediction which he most often used: “Grace and 
love toward all creatures be yours, in Christ and in God.” 

When he stepped outside again he saw that the doctor’s 
machine had gone. When he reached the manse he 
heard, as he closed the hall door, another door open above. 

Continued on page 7 2 
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BEFORE HE COULD WITHDRAW IT, SHE HAD PLACED HER WHITE-GLOVED LINGERS WITHIN THE TOIL-STAINED PALM, AND HER EYES MET HIS 


THE CUBS 


By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 


Life, for some 


men and 


women, doesn’t begin until after thirty 


FTER graduating from Harvard 
in ’05, Fiske Bennett returned to 
New York and offered to relieve 
his father of the burden of carry¬ 
ing on the business of the Ben¬ 
nett Tool Company. The idea 
was not a bad one. but Bennett 
senior suggested that as a prepara¬ 
tory step Fiske put on overalls and 
learn what the business was all about. This, as he 
reminded the young man, was what he himself had done 
and what every man now holding an executive position 
in the office had done, including Davis, who, at thirty- 
five, had just been made general manager. 

Fiske had been considering that proposition off and_on 
for fifteen years, viewing it from all angles and weighing 
it carefully, in order to make no mistake, while his 
father with the efficient help of Davis continued to run 
the business. Fiske, however, had not been altogether 
idle. He belonged to several good clubs, played a 
decent game of tennis and in the Winter generally 
worked his way up to the semi-finals at squash-rackets. 
He was prominent both at the exclusive society cotillions 
and the less exclusive roof-garden dances. Bennett sen¬ 
ior, who felt a responsibility for the business that exceeded 
even his ambition for his son, supplied Fiske with ample 
funds in the hope that eventually he would wear off the 
edge of his youth and settle down. Then came the war, 
and Fiske sailed for France to drive an ambulance, filling 
his job with a daredevil recklessness which won him a 
croix de guerre. Following this interruption he returned 
to New York and picked up the threads of his old life. 

Fifteen years is not a very long period as time goes, 
but it was long enough to allow several youngsters who 
were wearing knee-breeches when Fiske was in college 
to turn up as full-fledged graduates and join his clubs. 
These youngsters began to appear all over the city. He 
ran across them with disconcerting.frequency until it 
seemed as though they made up the greater part, if not 
the most important part, of the town. Wherever they 
were they stood out conspicuously while a man of his 
age blended more and more into the background with 
the waiters. 

I N A few months Fiske grew so much older that he quit 
Broadway and turned back for consolation to some 
of those quiet girls with whom he had been brought up. 
There was Connie Hull. For some reason or other she 
had never married, though once he himself had come 
mighty near proposing. He dropped in on one of her 
old “at-home” afternoons. It seemed that she was no 
longer “at-home” formally, but she happened to be in 
that day and consented to see him. She came down in a 
street costume, looking as trig as ever. She was still 
wearing one of those brown face-veils drawn tightly 
beneath the chin and fastened snugly behind. It gave 


her an air of becoming modesty and reserve none too 
common to-day. 

At sight of her, Fiske was a bit uncomfortable, like one 
with an uncertain excuse for his presence; but she came 
forward as unaffectedly as though his visit were the most 
natural thing in the world. 

“I’m due at the Children’s Hospital this afternoon,” 
she explained. “I thought perhaps you’d like to walk 
part way down there with me.” 

He jumped at the opportunity as though an honor had 
been conferred. While she was drawing on her gloves 
he felt she was studying him, and in a daring moment, 
based upon their old-time intimacy, he challenged her 
with the query, “Well, Connie?” 

S HE started slightly, but her voice remained level. 
“You wish to know if I notice any change in you?” 
“I’m taking a chance,” he smiled. “But—let her go. ” 
“You’ve grown stouter, Fiske.” 

“That all?” 

“You’ve grown older, too; but—it’s nearly four years 
since I’ve seen you, so I suppose that’s only natural.” 
“And yet you don’t look a day older.” 

“But I am,” she confessed frankly. 

“It doesn’t count if you don’t show it,” he declared. 
“Four years ought to count for something,” she an¬ 
swered significantly. 

“Of course,” he hastened to agree. “Only—well, a 
man oughtn’t to get fat and gray-headed in proportion 
as he gets wiser, ought he?” 

“No,” she smiled. 

So he picked up with her his former bantering chatter, 
though with an undertone of seriousness. By her side 
he walked down the avenue until after a glance at her 
wrist-watch she ordered him to summon a cab. He 
wished to go farther, but she shook her head. 

“Then when may I call again?” 

She hesitated a moment. “I’m rather busy in one 
way and another,” she replied finally. “But when I 
am in I shall always be glad to see you, Fiske.” 

“I’ll take a chance on to-morrow,” he said. 

Fiske called at Connie’s the following afternoon and 
was handed a hastily scribbled note of apology by the 
dapper little maid who opened the door. 

“Sorry to miss you,” Connie had written, “but I’ve 
been asked to take one of my children out to the farm. 
Cordially, C. H.” 

He was disappointed in not having seen Connie— 
more disappointed than he would have thought possible. 
He had been able to get along comfortably enough with¬ 
out her all these years so that it was rather absurd of 
him to take seriously the loss of a single day. He found 
a disturbing element in her. In a way he resented the 
fact she had not grown any older. She said she had, 
but he did not know what she meant by that. Her 
eyes—those wonderful blue-gray eyes—were just as se¬ 


renely beautiful as they had been a decade ago. And 
calm, Madonna-like face was just as untroubled ; 
just as uncompromising. A man saw himself relief 
there as he was as before a highly polished silver mir 
She gave back in sympathy only what a man could si 
her he was worth. 

During the next week or two Fiske spent most of 
time trying to dovetail himself into the few spare hi 
he was able to discover in the life of Connie Hull, 
was not any too successful. It seems she really was hi 
having in the last few years interested herself in a h 
dozen societies devoted in one way and another to : 
and crippled children. She was serious about it, as 
was in everything she undertook. She was putting i 
it the best part of the day. Her idle hours, such as 
had, she gave over tp various light amusements like Fi; 
She defined her position plainly to him once when he s 
gested that she was overdoing this charitable busines 
“You see, Fiske,” she said, “I feel as though you ar 
did not amount to very much.” 

“I like that,” he answered. 

They were seated in the drawing-room of the I 
house in Washington Square — one of those cross-secti 
of brick block that from the outside gave no hint of 
snug attractiveness within. It was in reality a cr 
section of the gentle best of American life. Lawyers 
preachers, scholars and gentlemen, the Hulls had aU 
lived well and decently and usefully. Fiske had car 
her this afternoon at the end of a full day. She 
glad to sit down over a cup of tea, but ready, too, to 
up and go out again if the call came. She had kept 
waiting while she tidied her hair and changed her gc 
The result was worth the waiting. She had gainei 
the last few years a sort of full beauty that respondej 
dainty detail. 

“T LIKE that,” he repeated as she sat back ini 
-L chair rather thoughtfully. 

“Well, w e don’t amount to much, do we?” she as 
“If you want to know what I think about you 
began with some earnestness. 

“I don’t,” she interrupted hastily. “I want 
what you think about yourself.” 

“That isn’t so important.” „ 

“That’s it,” she nodded. “We aren’t important. 

“I was speaking of myself.” _ _ „ 

“We belong to the same generation, Fiske. 
“Generation?” he protested. “We aren’t history yj 

“Not quite, perhaps, but-” 

“Well?” 

“All the babies you and I knew at seven 
grown up.” 

“What of it? There are plenty more.” 

“Yes,” she said gently. “Those are the inn or 
ones. They are just beginning to grow and 
Continued on page 19 
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LITTLE PRINCE TOOFAT IV ~ Th cL 

BY GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 


O F COURSE you know how little Prince Toofat got into China. He 
was talking to Himself in the mirror and went through Looking-Glass 
Land with Himself to Fairyland. The farther they went away from 
the mirror the smaller they got, like anybody else, till they ungrew to the 
size of the fairies, and then they were there. The great Foozlewhich, who 
somehow or other seemed to be the palace black cat, Milk-eater, appeared, 
and demanded all the sparks the Prince had pulled out of her in the dark. 
She got fourteen of the sparks and demanded the other fifty-’leven, and 
there is no telling what would have happened next, only Mollie, the 
chief sweeper-out, turned the mirror they came in at face up, to sweep, and 
they went down whirlways, like everything does when you tilt a mirror, and 
came into China. 

The fairies in China are all roly-poly just about like the Prince Toofat, 
and are just about as high. And they go around with little paper umbrellas 


floating over their heads and carry fans and paper napkins and walk on air 
and thin clouds just as you see them in Chinese pictures, and build funny 
little high willow bridges and little towers with bells all over them, and have 
an awful nice time. And, oh, yes, they wear funny little caps shaped like a 
lamp-shade. 

When the Prince and Himself went kerswisk down through the ground to 
China, they went through feet first, and when they came out they were 
standing on their heads, of course, and they had to turn upside down so as 
to get their feet on the ground. Everybody walks upside down with their 
feet on the ground, but then they are used to it, and besides they don’t 
know any better. The Prince and Himself found out how not to know any 
better either the very first lesson, and when they looked around they saw the 
Chinese fairies all around them, only they were not in a circle, because they 

Concluded on page 64 
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■ help they can get. I he world belongs to them and 
osc who arc caring for them.” 

That’s pushing your idea pretty far,” he frowned. 
Vncl besides, this new crowd seems mighty well able to 
re for itself and its own.” 

“Yes,” she admitted. “So that doesn’t leave very 
jeh for us to do, does it?” 

“It seems to leave enough for you.” 

“I’m just busy among the kiddies—with the flotsam 

,d jetsam. The main current-” 

Look here, Connie,” broke in Fiske, “you’re tired, 
lese cubs have their rights, but we mustn’t let them 
>h us off the map. And they’ll do just that if we don’t 
e a stand.” 

Connie Hull leaned forward a little. “Fiske,” she 
<1, taking a stand is the very worst thing we could 
[’hey’ll sweep by us. We can’t help it. They 
so young and strong and there are so many of them, 
ey make the main current—the 
11 powerful current that forces 
In what it can’t sweep along, 
ter to-day comes to-morrow.” 

Well to-morrow is going to get 
m 0 ) 0 , isn’t it?” 

‘Those who stand still.” 

JAM,” said Fiske. “An old man 
J shooed me out of the club li¬ 
re the other day for making a 
sc. I'hat’sagood sign, isn’t it?” 

Yes,” she smiled. “Anything 
l nukes you move is a good sign.” 

'ishe rose. “I don’t know how 
nted you intended that remark,” 

)hserved. “But I won’t take any 
nces. Good night.” 

I didn’t mean it like this,” she 
lice “Perhaps the discussion 
get too personal. But we’re 
friends, Fiske.” 

Friends,” Fiske corrected. “We 
t need that word old even there.” 
le stopped at the florist’s on his 
up town and ordered roses to 
sent to her—young roses, half- 
ined, with the color of young 
nanhood flushing their petals, 
picked them out one by one, 

1 one perfect. When he left the 
), he walked so briskly that many 
ounger man fell behind him. 
t evening Fiske dined at home— 
event unusual enough to make 
father ask questions. 

What’s the matter? All the 
lS closed?” the latter inquired, 
e aren’t often honored.” 

\ou don’t appear to be any too 
•itahle, at that,” returned Fiske, 
it put out. 

1 m sure your father did not 
n it so,” suggested Mrs. Bennett. ' 
it you have been away a good 
lately, Fiske.” 

That’s right. I have,” he ad- 
ed, instantly mollified. “But 
r well, the old men don’t want 
up-stairs and the youngsters 
t want me in the lounge. I 
jto be neither fish, fowl nor good 
herring.” 

Perhaps when you can’t find any- 
" l i to do you’ll go to work,” suggested Bennett, 
vc 1 en thinking of that,” answered Fiske. “Need 
body in the office?” 

Fes.' 

me. I’ll drop in to-morrow.” 

what or?” 
i'ou said-” 

All i needed some one. I do. I need some one 
me. 1 hat means some one who knows the 

ness, 

j J1 furring to that overall stunt?” 

! vring to tools—how they are made, my way. 

1 ven able to pick up that information at your 

V 11 !n k the last fifteen years, well and good.* I’ll 

; ' ou a job to-morrow at ten thousand a year.” 

appeared uncomfortable. His father had al- 

J(! Aunt, but he had never hit out quite as vicious 
now, n -- ’ 


keep out of the wheels, maybe the foreman will let you 
handle an oil-can.” 

“Sounds interesting.” 

“Then if you show any ability perhaps he’ll let you 
lool with a lathe at odd times. Meanwhile you’ll get 
the feel of things—the feel of the Bennett way of making 
tools. That way stands for something.” 

“How long a process is it—this getting the hang of the 
Bennett way?” 

“It depends upon the man.” 

( Well, said I'iske, “I’ll think it over, anyway.” 

“Right,” nodded Bennett. “You don’t want to rush 
into anything of that sort. I’ll expect to hear from you 
in about nineteen-thirty — if I’m living. In the mean¬ 
while I’ll keep taking on youngsters. There are plenty 
of ’em round looking for work these days. I have a 
young fellow in the office now—assistant to Davis—who 
began the year you came out of college. He’s filling the 
job you ought to be filling.” 



OLD HOUSES 


I love old houses, with vines running over, 
Set in a riot of roses and clover, 

Set in a wonder of old, old trees, 
Dreaming of far, dim memories. 

I love their windows, like old eyes 
That seem to look into paradise. 

If the old, old houses could speak to us 
Out of their glory ruinous ! 


If ghosts could pass through dusty halls 
Where love held holy carnivals, 

And the ancient words could be said once more, 
When a young bride passed through the friendly door! 

If the dead could return, return and speak, 

And kiss again one rose-red cheek! 

And yet, ’tis better we do not know 
The sad, mad stories of long ago. 


Let the old, old houses their secrets keep; 
Leave them alone in their quiet sleep. 

They are like old folk who nod by the fire, 
Qlad with their dreams of youth and desire. 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


The conversation dropped there, but Fiske sat around 
the house all the rest of the evening. He started to bed 
early. As he left, his father followed him out of the room. 
In the hall he stopped his son. “Boy,” he said, “perhaps 
I spoke a little bitterly, but I’ve missed not having some 
of my own flesh and blood with me in the business. 
I’ve been waiting a long time for you.” 
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velop year by year until he became as solid and substan¬ 
tial and honest as his father—as the Bennett tools— 
with perhaps a little more added in the way of finish. 
If was fhe simple and obvious course for him to follow. 
But somehow he had missed it. And yet there was much 
lett in Fiske that was distinctly likable. It was because 
of this she had dared venture to talk to him as she had. 
She did not wish to see him swept under. 

I he night Connie Hull received the roses she took 
them up to her room. It was a sentimental thing to do, 
and she was half-ashamed of it, but they stood tor youth, 
and she chose to indulge herself a little. The next day 
she wore them on her visits and gave them away, one by 
one, until they were all gone. 

Fiske did not apply to his father for a job but went 
down to the plant and secured one for himself. Fie gave 
his name as F. Bennett and as the “F” was immediately 
assumed to stand for Frank, his identity remained un¬ 
known. He appeared the next morning in blue overalls 
and went to work. At the end of the 
first eight hours he was quite con¬ 
vinced t hat the undertaking was not 
one whit pleasanter than he antici¬ 
pated. When he went home that 
night, he was filled with noise and oily 
dirt and disgust. Instead of coming 
down to dinner he spent three hours 
trying to get himself clean and then 
went to bed and dreamed that some 
one was testing Bennett hammers 
against his ear-drums. The sound 
was just beginning to dim a trifle 
when it was necessary to get up and 
go down there again. He went. 
That was the significant fact. 

■CISKE came to his job in better 
1 humor. He nodded to this man 
and that as he donned his overalls. 
He waited for the whistle to blow 
with a feeling of something like ex¬ 
citement as he used to wait for the 
starter s whistle before a big game. 
He received a thrill when the power 
was turned on and the big wheels 
and the little wheels all started in 
motion and the deafening clatter 
began. Then he began to sweep 
up waste once more and that was 
not so interesting. At the end of 
his first week Fiske drew his ten 
dollars and that afternoon—Satur¬ 
day afternoon—blew it all in for roses 
and went around to tea with Connie 
Hull. She was glad to see him. 

“I had looked for you before,” she 
confessed. 

“I’ve been busy.” 

“Busy?” 

He did not explain further be¬ 
cause he was none too sure of his 
job yet and he wished to do no 
posing. So he changed the subject. 

For the next six months F’iske 
held to his job—held with a bull¬ 
dog grip that set his jaws like his 
father’s. His reward was an ad¬ 
vance from a broom to an oil-can. 
Incidentally he found an oppor¬ 
tunity to wander about more or less 
over the rest of the plant and find 
out what was going on. At first 
Fiske had thought the Bennett 
trade-mark was merely a detail of printing, but as 
the weeks went by he began to realize that it was 
something more; it was a signature as alive with per¬ 
sonality as the bold, steady writing his father attached 
to checks. It contained something of him, and that 
something was what made these tools what they were. 
It vitalized them. It vitalized the whole business. It 
linked it up with to-day; with the builders of to-day. 


JN a good many ways Connie Hull had found the re- One afternoon a report, coming from the main^office 
,. 1 ,,^ , n : 8 ° f ; ?'", ok i 1 r ! en(1 1 p Wlth I,lske a disturbing began to circulate among the men that something had 


element in her life. In that first year that she had known 
him she had found herself in the grip of an emotion 
that was something more than friendship. Only her 
cool judgment had saved her, and this had been at the 
cost of many heart-breaking hours. She had been 


so 


-• -- - -O - - - - C/OVU OW 

near the verge of loving Fiske Bennett that often it was 
difficult to distinguish this emotion from love itself. 


R.fi enue Udu cAjjccieu 10 see risxe cto somettni 

per. “I’m gen V eman enough to keep his worth while in those first years out of college. 

I! «’syou”othe“/obworth?''” 7 ‘ "° L t0 '?°. k at - his NS si*;foot frame, he 

,f. n dollars a week.” 
mat doing?” 

l " u Tmg up the waste. 


happened to Bennett. It reached F’iske shortly°after 
two o’clock. Murphy told him. “They be sayin’ the 
ould man dropped dead at his desk,” said Murphy. 

“What’s that?” demanded Fiske. 

Died with his boots on,” nodded Murphy. “Sure 
it’s like him.” 

F’iske made for the nearest telephone and got Davis. 


^ was a tretnor in his voice when he put thtfquesUo’m 


It was 
his sturdy 


Mr. Bennett has had something like a shock,” ex¬ 
plained Davis. “ 1 hey’ve taken him home. We’ve been 


ii , r , . ° —. —. * j^aviz). i-iicy vc iaKen mr 

good-humored face, his square jaw, and think anything telephoning all over town for you 

fikp ntn him eha nil _ _ J. . r 1 lr -r-t. ■. , 0 . 


When you’ve learned to 


else.. Into him she put all the man part of herself, 
making him, in her imagination, do all the things that she 
herself would have done in his place. She saw him de- 


Fiske hung up the receiver and hurried out. It was 
not until on the street when he tried to summon a taxi 

Continued on page 9 t 
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The STORY of a SHANTY 


A century old, but young enough to become a home 

By HARRIET SISSON GILLESPIE 


M AKINQ A HOME out of a shanty, at 
the small cost of eleven hundred dollars, is the 
story of these pictures. The derelict in the 
picture at the top of the page is the house as 
it looked when the woman who worked the 
rebuilding miracle first rented it for ten dollars 
a month. More than one hundred years old, 
the foundation had caved in, the windows 
were broken and the frame had listed. 


The rebuilder of the shanty, Mrs. Char 
Bradley Sanders, found it set up agar 
hill in the country near Pawling, New 
She saiv a home in it; beneath its outer ri 
she realized its solid oak and the lines 
Colonial farmhouse. She did a little alt n 
and more rebuilding, and painted it h 
she added a chimney, a sleeping-porch 
planted a garden and now she has a 



The various elevations of the house add to its 
charm. The solid stone masonry walls are 
a splendid background for the dining-room 
furniture. The kitchen, in the basement, 
is the last word in scientific equipment. 


A MILE and a half from the village of 
Pawling, New York, is Pied a Terre, 
a glorified bit of old Mother Earth 
that embodies a domestic sermon for home¬ 
makers. It illustrates concretely a woman’s 


resourcefulness in solving the housing prob 


lem. This picturesque wayside cottage 
is the spectacular achievement of a^ young 
housewife, Mrs. Charles Bradley Sanders, 
who went out and rented a little old derelict 
of a house, formerly occupied by negro ten¬ 
ants, for the munificent sum of ten dollars 
a month. She transformed it, inside of sixty 
days, into a compact and charming country 
home. Where, a short while ago, stood an 



A few pieces of mahogany and oh k 
ioned rag rugs have brought bad. 
square living-room the dignity and 
its youth. Beyond the living-room I 
bedroom, and off that the sleepi" 






unsightlv ruin, there is to-day the 
of habitations, with trellises and 
vines, gay-striped awnings and latu 
ways, green wooden shutters an 
window-boxes, each with its flare < 
red geraniums. 

Mrs. Sanders wanted not only an 1 
of her own within their small income 0 , 
that would return a measure of happn 
a certain amount of leisure. , 

She found it in this abandoned la, ■ 
which, despite its fantastic garb -1 
certain wistful air of old-time q> I 
It was laboring under the disadvam- 

Continued on poiie 
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AMERICA, A NATION OF 
DRESSMAKERS 


By ELEANOR CHALMERS 



O’Doye has caught in one perfect pose 
the classical simplicity of the present 
type of dress in an evening gown by 
Molyneux, photographed on the famous 
mannequin Vera 


M EN, according to their own 
idea being the reasoning sex, 
have a passion for explaining 
us to ourselves and to one 
another. A short time ago the Wall 
Street Journal turned its attention 
from oil stocks and foreign exchange 
to offer a reason for the tremendous 
increase in home dressmaking. 

“America is fast becoming a nation 
of dressmakers,” said the Wall Street 
Journal. “It would seem that the 
high price of clothing and possibly 
also the thrift induced by business 
depression was leading to a revival 
of the art of making clothes at home. Most of the dry-goods merchants admit 
that the buying of piece goods for home dressmaking has assumed important 
proportions, the like of which has not been seen in a decade. It is increasing, 
too. Furthermore this dressmaking movement is not confined to the poorer 
classes, but involves every walk of life and includes milady of Fifth Avenue.” 

T 1 IS perfectly true that it is becoming more and more general for women of 
all classes to make their own clothes. But to say that this condition 
arises from the high price of clothing and from the thrift induced by business 
depression is giving a man-made reason that only accounts for a fraction of the 
the new home dressmakers and does not account at all for that most sig¬ 
nificant newcomer in the ranks — the resident of Fifth Avenue. 

Business depression? If that were the only reason, the Fifth Avenue woman 
would do what she did in previous periods of depression—buy half as many 
clothes as normally and live like a camel on the surplus of her extensive ward¬ 
robe. 

But every-day life in New York reveals the fact that the Fifth Avenue woman 
has just as many clothes as formerly. You see her on her daily walk on the 
Avenue, and she was never more elegant than in the impeccable simplicity 
of her narrow-cut frock of dark serge with its fine lines of white krimmer fur and 
the swing of a white tassel from her wide sleeve. You see her a little later at 
the Ritz at luncheon or at tea and you would swear that only a French dress¬ 
maker could have made her frock of black crepe, as perfect in its way as the 
pearls at her throat, the turn of her French hat-brim, and the gauze silk of her 
skin-brown stockings. Later when you meet up with her at the theater or at 
supper at the Cascades you recognize again a fine French hand in the perfection 
of her dress. Obviously her clothes are new. Obviously her wardrobe is as 
complete, as varied, as in more prosperous years. Not obviously — for you would 
expect to find a Paris label in every dress — she is making those clothes herself. 

VV7HY? Why isn’t she meeting the situation as in former periods of depres- 
W sion by purchasing fewer clothes and wearing last year’s frocks? Simply 
because she has found a very much pleasanter way out. 

W hy should a woman go without a new frock to-day when in many cases it is 
merely a matter of sewing four seams and sending the dress to the machine 
hemstitcher to be finished exactly as it would be finished in Paris? It is the 
hemise-like simplicity of the present French styles that has suggested to 
vomen the possibility of duplicating them at home. Even a woman who has 
ery little time, less patience, a profound ignorance of dressmaking and the 
barest acquaintance with a needle knows that she can make the type of dress 
1 hat is worn to-day if she has some one to show her how. 

I he change in dress has been so gradual that unless you actually take in your 
ands a carefully made gown of a few years ago you would not believe how 
dynamic it has been. In so many dresses to-day the waist and skirt are a 
single length of crepe or serge, so simple that we have forgotten the cut, the fit 
and the finish of the braid-bound skirt of an earlier day, the exhausting work that 


went into the laboriously made waist. 

I turned back, before I sat down to 
write, to a dressmaking lesson that I 
once wrote on a blouse I had had 
made in Paris. There was first, of 
course, the fitted satin lining with its 
many darts and seams, their edges 
scalloped and bound, and the closing 
held together by a veritable iron- 
bound convention of hooks and eyes. 
Over it was the familiar white 
net yoke with its high collar boned 
and lace-trimmed, lined with mous¬ 
seline de soie and fastened with 
tiny hooks and buttonholed loops. 
The sleeve had its net lining, too, and after the lining was finished, a day’s work 
in itself, one was ready to begin on the blouse. Which was a simple thing for 
those days of hemstitched blue chiffon over blue spotted net, trimmed with 
bands of lace and hand-embroidery, over a lining of flesh-colored mousseline de 
soie, this triplicate blouse of chiffon, net and mousseline “posed,” as the F'rench 
say, over the fitted satin lining and trimmed with gilt braid and gilt buttons 
just as it was made originally on the Rue de la Paix. 

In other words, we used to cut and handle, make and finish four complete 
waists to one costume where to-day we cut one or two pieces for the kimono 
body of a dress, run a basting line to show where the neck and sleeves and 
seams are to be machine hemstitched and dismiss it as finished from our minds. 
Is it any wonder that Fifth Avenue women see no reason for purchasing, with 
their diminished incomes and at enormous expense, dresses that they can make 
in a few hours’ time? 

T)UT we haven’t come to the end of the answer yet. Even with the sim- 
plicitv of the present styles inexperienced women could not make them with 
the perfection of finish with which clothes arc made in France if they were left 
to their own inexperience. In a simple dress there is nothing to distract atten¬ 
tion from the slightest flaw in the work. If a waistline is an inch too short, it 
looks almost Empire and absurdly old-fashioned. An inch too long and it is 
awkward, a year out of style and thickening to the figure. If there is the 
slightest divergence from the right grain in cutting, there is nothing to hide the 
twist and crawl of the material. The choice of a wrong material, a wrong 
trimming or a wrong detail of finishing stamps a dress irredeemably as home¬ 
made. 

It is not the simplicity of the present dress that accounts for the success 
the Fifth Avenue beginner meets with in making it. The complicated clothes 
of a few years ago took four times as long to make, but their very complication 
diverted attention from a beginner’s mistakes in making them. The reason 
that the Fifth Avenue woman, far more inept at sewing than her sister of the 
great middle class, can make her clothes to-day with uncanny success is the 
same reason that she can light her house by turning on a button without know¬ 
ing anything about electricity. A modern invention, the Deltor, does the work 
for her. It tells her what material a French designer would use for the dress, 
it cuts it for her, puts it together for her and finishes it for her. 

TTOW does the Deltor do it? Be honest, do you really want to know? Do 
you want to understand the system of hydraulic pressure that brings the 
water to your bathroom faucet? No, you only want to know that you will 
have water when vou turn the tap. 

The Deltor is the tap. It is there in the Buttcrick pattern envelope. No 
other pattern has it. It is the only pattern that gives a complete French 
dressmaker’s service with the tissue pattern itself. And the proof of what it 
does is in the French dresses you see on Fifth Avenue, made by Fifth Avenue 
women three thousand miles from France. 
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The point of the uneven hem is seen 
oftenest at the side, as Soulie has sketched 
it here, in the cascade draperies of black 
tulle over white on a dress of heavy white 
crepe edged with jet 


Sleeves, seen under evening light, usually 
reach a vanishing point or else the bodice 
covering the upper part of the shoulder 
offers the merest apology for a sleeve, as 
in the case of a dress designed by Soulie 
for ivory crepe and blonde lace 
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SOULIE 

AND THE AUTUMN 

MODES 



No law or logic governs the cai'ice 
Paris. After abolishing waistlines 
matiy seasons of chemise dressc I'aj 
insists on a fitted or pinched r.uistli 
for her suits. Here Soulie has des neJ 
characteristic French suit of s '* "I 
colored duvetyn and brown ]nr 


One does not have to be clairvoyant to 
see through the fable of the long skirt i)t 
a dress designed by Soulie of pale apricot 
color stamped in silver. The skirt itself 
remains a familiar length while the 
apron tunic furnishes the longer line 


With a magnificent gesture Soulie'dis¬ 
misses the simplicity of the past season 
and ushers in a neiv era of luxury with 
an evening cloak of vermilion velvet 
and brocade banded with white-fox fur 
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SOULIE, THE ARTIST- DESIGNER, TAKES HIS PEN IN HAND TO DO 

JUSTICE TO THE NEW MODE 


Ears that hear not but lend 
themselves admirably to bands 
of fur trimming give Soulie's 
version of the cascade side 
drapery to the tunic of a 
Winter dress 



Not a suit divided against itself, but a 
suit dress zvith its two-tiered skirt and 
Russian closing outlined with fur. The 
body has the characteristic “vague” 
fitting of the present mode 


Soulie reverses the order of the day in 
regard to sleeves, using a long close- 
fitting sleeve for the dress and a short 
sleeve for the wrap of an afternoon 
costume of satin and cloth, embroidered 
with metal threads and trimmed with 
fur 
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REDINGOTE, PANEL AND DRAPERY FALL WITH THE SAME LIGHT 
GRACE BUT ARE CAPRICIOUS IN LENGTH 


—I 



Dress 3340 
Embroidery design 
10736 


Loose side panels looped under 
at the hem result in a mere 
suggestion of the uneven hem 
line which is so dear to the 
heart of the French designer 



A clear-cut silhouette against 
Fashion’s horizon is the ultra 
smart coat frock of contrasting 
fabrics. Here Paris remains 
true to her old love, the redin- 
gote which she re-introduces in 
an advanced mode 



Dress 3377 
Embroidery dev 
\ 10872 


Dress 3355 
Embroidery design 10740 

There is much to be gained by 
showing your best side to the world 
when Paris adds a long, draped 
cascade to one side of a slender lined 
frock and lets it hang in approved 
fashion below the hem 



The ingenious Parisienne 
repeats the contrasting fab¬ 
ric of the very wide sleeve 
in the long loose side panels 
which drop below the hem 
and so achieves a very new 
effect in the much desired 
length of line 


Other views and descriptions of these garments are shown on page 92 


Dress 3386 

It is the sophistication of Paris that 
so skilfully combines a studied soft¬ 
ness and simplicity of style with the 
very youthful, flat collar. Even the 
new wide sleeve has its cuff to match 
with such a collar 
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THE LATEST OF FRENCH FROCKS INCLUDE THE PETAL DRESS AND 

SHOW A UNIFORM SOFTNESS OF LINE 






Other views and descriptions 
of these garments arc shown 
on page. 93 


Vi 


/ 


Paris dances with a light heart 
this Winter, for her loveliest 
evening frock is just one de¬ 
lightful petal after another and 
needs no other trimming save 
the picot finish 


M 


V 


1 / 


V, 


Dress 3353 


X 


\ 


Dress 3391 

It ieas nothing short of genius that 
prompted the French designer to add a 
counter balance of softness of blouse to 
the simple straightness of the Autumn 
street dress, which has a suggestion of 
fulness at the hips 




Waist 3370 
Skirt 2655 
Embroidery 
design 10819 


Fashion drapes her blouse, 
ties it back in a soft bow- 
knot, adds a graceful tunic 
and steps forth correct and 
charming for the apres- 
midi 


The interest is heightened when 
new turned-back side trim¬ 
mings appear. Added to a 
slender lined frock they in¬ 
crease the softness and charm, 
yet retain the narrow silhouette 


sleeve that for the past 
season has hardly dared to 
show itself, now appears and 
falls in a wide sweep from an 
unusually deep armhole in 
complete accordance with the 
softness of the frock 



Dress 3301 
Embroidery design 10807 


The uneven hem, Paris’s newest 
vanity, is achieved by an after¬ 
thought of narrow plaited 
panels dropped from the hip¬ 
line on a chic frock of straight 
and youthful lines 


Dress 3371 
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DAY OR NIGHT WITH PARIS 


It is a difference in fabric and not in 
line that marks the hour of day or night 


3111—3391 —The jumper dress still holds its 
place in feminine hearts. This frock is a one- 
piece model with a straight lower edge and it 
can be made with sleeves and a blouse body 
lining. A smart shirt-waist of the tailored type 
can be worn with it. The waist can be made 
with the shoulder yoke. For the dress use 
tricotine, serge, soft twills, gabardine, wool 
jersey, checks, satin, taffeta or velvet, and for 
the chemisette and collar use pongee, crepe de 
Chine, etc. If it is worn with the shirt-waist, 
use dimity, madras, linen, cotton shirtings, 
crepe de Chine, pongee, radium silk, tub silks 
and satins, silk shirtings or silk broadcloth. 

A 36 bust requires \ % yard of crepe de Chine 
40 inches wide and yards of novelty cloth 
48 inches wide. Lower edge 54 inches. 

The shirt-waist, 3111, is becoming to ladies 
32 to 44 bust; the dress, 3391, is nice for ladies 
32 to 44 bust; it is also nice for misses. 


3381 —Much of one’s taste is reflected in the 
choice of the wrap. For Winter wear there is 
a smartly cut coat with the fashionable long 
waist and a circular lower part. The simplicity 
of this coat is very smart. The machine-stitch d 
waistline is very effective and smart. 11 has a long 
collar and pockets which are just in the proper 
place to add a final touch to an already lovely 
coat. The new coat silhouette and the graceful 
swing of the lower part mark it off distinctly 
from the wrapped-in coats of last year. Use 
velour, duvetyn and similar soft pile fabrics, 
or wool ratine, plush, cloakings, satin or serge. 
This coat is very easily made and is most effec¬ 
tive. Lower edge 2 $4 yards. 

A 36 bust requires 3 yards of velours de laine 
54 inches wide and % yard of fur cloth 
50 inches wide. 

This coat is suitable for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 


3375—10926 —The French designer varies the familiar low 
waistline dress by hanging a soft straight tunic over the drop 
skirt. The dress is a slip-over riiodel and can have a blouse 
body lining that can be cut with a camisole top. Use silk 
crepe fabrics, crepe de Chine, soft satin, taffeta, chiffon velvet, 
soft serge, wool crepe, tricotine or gabardine, or make the 
body of Canton crepe and the skirt and collar of velvet or 
duvetyn, or combine satin with serge, gabardine or tricotine. 
A band of conventional braiding on the tunic lends a delight¬ 
fully smart touch. This design can be worked in J^-inch 
braid or soutache braid. Lower edge 54 inches. 

A 36 bust requires 2% yards of serge 54 inches wide. 

This dress is suitable for ladies 32 to 44 bust; it is also nice 
for misses. 




Dress 3375 
Lmbroidery design 10926 


Dress 3345 
Lmbroidery design 10693 


Shirt-waist 3111 
Dress 3391 


Coat 3381 


2939—10872 —The success of evening clothes lies in thejudg 
ment displayed in the evening wrap. A cape is graceful ant 
will not crush the frock underneath. The straight lower par 
falls in soft folds frcm a deep yoke and for further intu - 
there is a great collar. This is a very effective model. ISl 
crepe de Chine, satin or taffeta or duvetyn in evening color J 
Byway of trimming there are circle motifs to be placed at 
points of vantage. They can be worked in a combination f 
beading and one-stitch embroidery. 

A 36 bust requires 3 yards of velvet 40 inches wide ant tj 
yard of fur cloth 50 inches wide. 

This cape is suitable for ladies 32 to 44 bust; it is also n s 
for misses. 


3345 — 10693 —Velvets and furs are meant for queens and also 
for the discriminating woman. This lovely dress has all the 
elements that go to make up the perfect frock of the season. 
It is a slip-over dress closing at the left underarm, and you 
can make it with a long body lining that can be cut with a 
camisole top. The waist is bloused or drawn down and the 
skirt is straight and is joined to the waist at a slightly low 
waistline. Use silk crepe fabrics such as Canton crepe, crepe 
Marocain, or crepe back satin, crepe de Chine, crepe meteor, 
charmeuse, satin, taffeta, velvet or Georgette. A trellis- lik e 
banding with an occasional rose makes a nice trimming. It 
is worked in outline or satin stitch. Lower edge yard. 

A 36 bust requires 434 yards of velvet 36 inches wide. 

This dress is becoming to ladies 32 to 44 bust. 

3355 —The season’s favorite evening gown has straight lines 
and the uneven hem. In this frock the silhouette has been 
softened by a single cascade at one side and the waist, in 
keeping with the soft lines, blouses just a little at the low line. 
It is a one-piece model that can be made for evening wear or 
for day wear, and the blouse body lining, which can be cut 
with a camisole top, can be used. Use silk crepe fabrics such 
as Canton crepe, Marocain crepe or broche crepe; or use 
crepe back satin, crepe de Chine, crepe meteor or chiffon 
velvet. 

A 36 bust requires 334 yards of velvet 40 inches wide and 
/-'s yard of silver cloth 36 inches wide. Lower edge 1 ]/ 2 yard. 

This dress is suitable for ladies 32 to 44 bust; it is also nice 
for misses. 


2690—10905 —Absolute simplicity of line and extreme rich¬ 
ness of trimming combine into a charming evening frock. 
This dress can also be made with a great sash or loose plaited 
panels. It is a one-piece dress and the use of the blouse 
body lining, which can be cut with a camisole top, is optional. 
A scroll-like sprig or leaves is a delightful motif for trimming. 
It is worked with beads. Use satin, taffeta, velvet, brocade, 
charmeuse or crepe meteor with sashes or panels of tulle or 
net; or use taffeta, satin, crepe meteor, crepe de Chine or 
velvet alone. Sashes of taffeta, ribbon or velvet can be used 
on a Georgette dress; or you can make both dress and plaited 
panels of Georgette, etc. Lower edge 54 inches. 

A 36 bust requires 3 yards of chiffon 40 inches wide. 

This dress is becoming to ladies 32 to 46 bust. 

3353 —Paris has brought forth a frock with a petal skirt 
which has the characteristic of so many of the new French 
evening dresses of being made all of one material. The dress 
is made with a gusset under the arm and a shoulder section 
can be used. A two-piece slip forms a foundation for the 
petals of the skirt and is joined to the waist at the low line. 
The petals hang in the much desired uneven line at the hem. 
Use silk crepe fabrics, crepe de Chine, crepe meteor, crepe back 
satin or taffeta for the dress, and chiffon, lining China silk 
or silk mull for the foundation skirt. The picot finish is the 
only trimming. 

A 36 bust requires 334 yards of Canton crepe 40 inches 
wide. Lower edge 45 inches. 

This dress is becoming to ladies 32 to 40 bust. 


3182 —A beautiful Spanish shawl, a high Spanish comb 4 
a fan are fitting accessories for an evening frock that re ill 
the sound of castanets. The flare of the skirt is empb < 
by the restraint of the pointed bodice, and the vagrant l 
from a rose at the corsage fall softly over the skirt. Th ir 
has a scalloped edge that gives th? lovely uneven line t- h 
hem. It is straight and is joined to the fitted waist h 
normal waistline. The dress is made with a French body 
and closes at the left shoulder and underarm. Use C 
crepe, crepe meteor, crepe satin, crepe de Chine, tail 0 
velvet. 

A 36 bust requires 3% yards of taffeta 36 inches ' le 
Lower edge 3 yards. 

This dress is becoming to ladies 32 to 40 bust. 


3295 —The narrow silhouette is retained even when 1 ] 

decides upon a four-piece circular tunic. The tunic 1 " 

and falls in a delightfully broken line at the hem, foA in 
the same pointed outline of the long body and skirt jo:ii 
The dress is a slip-over model and has a two-piece slip | 
is a very elegant frock, yet the picot edge is the only trie 
necessary. Though charmingly effective, this lovely d 
very easy to make. Use materials that drape softly si 
crepe de Chine, silk crepe fabrics, crepe meteor or ere]" Lie. 
satin. A well-known Parisienne beauty thought well 
of this model to use it for several of her evening fro 


different colors. I 

A 36 bust requires 634 yards of Canton crepe 40 inches 
This dress is becoming to ladies 32 to 44 bust. 



Other views of these garments arc shown on page 92 
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Dress 3362 
Embroidery 
design 10877 


Dress 3347 
Braiding design 10922 


Dress 3360 
Bag 10810 


Other views of these, garments 
are shown on page 
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In every woman’s wardrobe the tailored blouse is as 
ar as the tailored suit. The collar is important in this 
ar it is becoming in both the new high and familiar 
no line. The blouse is a slip-on model with the attrac- 
)dt losing at the sides. This suggests the becoming 
in if the overblouse yet retains the tailored effect. The 
mi bloused lines are smart and give the new low waist- 
I Canton crepe, radium silk, tub silks and satins, crepe 
■ pc dc Chine, pongee, silk jersey, wool jersey, dimity 
turn shirtings. The collar and cuffs can be in con- 

i/.e requires yards of striped silk 32 inches wide and 
ml of contrasting material 32 inches wide, 
blouse is nice for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 


Dress 3351 


Long tunic 
blouse 3384 
Slip 2930 
f'.mbroidery 
design 10912 


3384 2930 10912 —The classic lines of the long tunic appear 

in a recent French costume blouse. It is to be worn over a 
slip and is very elegant when made of Canton crepe, crepe de 
Chine, Georgette, chiffon cloth, silk voile, crepe meteor, crepe 
satin or chiffon velvet. The slip can be worn separately under 
dresses or blouses. Use crepe dc Chine, Georgette or satin 
for the slip. Flower motifs on a background of intertwining 
tendrils are lovely as an all-over trimming for the blouse. They 
can be worked with beads. 

A 36 bust requires 334 yards of Canton crepe 40 inches wide 
and 23 2 yards of Canton crepe 40 inches wide. Lower edge 
of blouse and slip 1 34 yard. 

This blouse is becoming to ladies 32 to 44 bust; it is also nice 
for misses; the slip is good for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 


Straight lines and flowing sleeves are the* attributes of 
ua ii’s smart frock. The Russian closing, too, has be- 
a favorite. The straight skirt is sewed to a low waist- 
and i he blouse body lining can be used. Braid to mark 
losing and in interesting places on the shoulder makes an 
live trimming. Use serge,-tricotine, gabardine, Canton 
,W', I jersey, silk-crepe fabrics, crepe-back satin, crepe de 
ie, <a pe meteor, charineuse, satin, taffeta or velvet; or 
line utin or taffeta with gabardine or tricotine; or use 
1 silk with plaid silk, or Canton crepe with velvet. 

36 b st requires 2 34 yards of serge 54 inches wide and 34 
of ilk 27 or more inches wide. Lower edge measures 
yard. 

lis dress is becoming to ladies 32 to 44 bust. 


PARIS TOUCHES LIGHTLY ON POINTS OF 
FASHIONABLE IMPORTANCE—THE UN¬ 
EVEN HEM, THE WIDE SLEEVE, CASCADE 
DRAPERIES, THE COSTUME BLOUSE AND 
THE LOW WAISTLINE 


3358 — The influence of I’aris is strongly felt in the season’s 
blouses. Long sleeves, wide at the wrist, and a new collar 
that can be turned up high after the present fashion, distin¬ 
guish this blouse. The simple panel offers a field for attractive 
trimming and the blouse slips on over the head. This sug¬ 
gestion of a panel continuing into the fashionable band 
effect at the bottom is very new and soft. Use Canton 
crepe, crepe dc Chine, crepe satin,' crepe meteor, pongee, fine 
cotton crepe, dimity or erfipe voile. This is a simple blouse to 
make and' if one trims it in just the right trimming it is a 
valuable asset to one’s wardrobe. 

A 36 bust requires 1% yard of crepe de Chine 40 inches 
wide. 

This blouse is suitable for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 


—10922— The graceful draping of the smart front panel 
Ka vorile of this afternoon frock. Delightfully simple 
lean! effective in trimming, it is in the best of French 
' Tie straight skirt is sewed to the normal waistline 
the blouse body lining, to be used or not, can be made 
a <■ dsole top. Use silk-crepe fabrics, such as Canton 
- <r >c Marocain, crepe de Chine, crepe meteor, crepe 
jitafffta, check silk or plaid silk. Braiding used in single 
k ai I in wide bands about the sleeve trims the dress 
V- It can be done with narrow Hercules braid. 

3*3 I K t requires 4^4 yards of silk poplin 36 inches wide 
1 yard of velvet 36 inches wide. Lower edge measures 
yard. 

'is dress is becoming to ladies 32 to 44 bust. 

U a cade draperies starting from the shoulders and 
la soft folds down the entire length of the skirt and 
Jg below the hem in the new way make a delightful frock 
simp! one-piece dress. The use of the back draperies and 
he blouse body lining is optional. I f the draperies are 
the Iress should be made of materials that drape softly, 

1 -crepe fabrics, crepe de Chine, crepe meteor, crepe 
s ati or Canton wool. Made without the draperies any 
materials or satin, taffeta, tricotine, gabardine or 
: , are uitable. 

t requires 3;4 yards of Marocain crepe 40 inches 
I ver edge 55J4 inches. 

is nice for ladies 32 to 42 bust; it is also good for 


3362 — 10877 —Fashion discovers new ways of making the 
long-bodied dress. 'Phis mode! has a back drapery that falls in 
soft folds over the skirt. 11 is a slip-over dress with the skirt cut 
in one piece and the drapery falling from the low waistline. 
The blouse body lining can be used. Use serge, twills, trico¬ 
tine, gabardine, velvet or satin alone or with the body of silk 
crepes; or use silk crepe fabrics, such as Canton crepe and 
Marocain crepe. Fruit-and-flower motifs are used charmingly 
on the sleeves and at the waist. This design can be worked 
in outline or chain-stitch embroidery or it can be beaded. 
Lower edge 54 inches. 

A 36 bust requires 234 yards of Marocain crepe 40 inches 
wide and 2% yards of velvet 40 inches wide. 

This dress is becoming to ladies 32 to 44 bust. 

3367 -Paris is persistent in using the flowing sleeve, and this 
one-piece frock has taken this opportunity to accentuate the 
fact by the use of the square armhole. The dress is a slip-over 
model and can be made with or without the body lining. 
Rows of braid on the sleeves and the skirt give a fresh note. 
Use silk crepe fabrics, such as Marocain crepe and Canton 
crepe, or use crepe de Chine or Canton wool. Charmeuse 
satin, velvet or crepe meteor can be used alone or with the 
sleeves of Canton crepe or Georgette, or serge, tricotine, gabar¬ 
dine and twills can be used alone. Lower edge 54 inches. 

A 36 bust requires 1M yard of serge 54 inches wide and \ % 
yard of Canton crepe 40 inches wide. 

This dress is good for ladies 32 to 44 bust; also for 
misses. 

Other views of these garments are shown on page 94 


3364 —Breaking the straight line but still clinging to the narrow 
silhouette, the cascade effect makes a masterpiece of an after¬ 
noon frock. The V set in on the shoulder gives the dress a 
distinct individuality. It is a one-piece dress in kimono style. 
Use materials that drape softly, such as silk crepe fabrics, 
crepe meteor, crepe back satin or crepe de Chine, if the dress 
is made with the three cascades; or if the dress is made with¬ 
out the cascades, use these materials or gabardine, trico tine, 
soft serge or chiffon velvet. When just one cascade is used 
on the dress, charmeuse, satin, taffeta, tricotine, gabardine, 
serge or any of the materials used for the dress with three 
cascades are suitable. Lower edge 5334 inches. 

A 36 bust requires 4 yards of Canton crepe 40 inches wide. 

This dress is suitable for ladies 32 to 44 bust; also for misses. 

3360 — 10810 — A two-toned color scheme and the new uneven 
edge in the tunic combine to produce a most attractive one-piece 
afternoon frock. Or, if preferred, it can be made as a simple 
dress without the handkerchief tunic. It is a slip-on dress to 
be made with or without the blouse body lining. Use silk-crepe 
fabrics, such as Marocain crepe or Canton crepe, or crepe de 
Chine, Georgette or Canton wool, in one color or in two 
shades of the same color, etc. An unusually attractive bag 
completes the costume. It would be pretty worked in beads. 
Lower edge 50 inches. 

A 36 bust requires 3 yards of crepe de Chine 44 inches wide 
and 14 yard of contrasting crepe de Chine 44 inches wide. 

This dress is suitable for ladies 32 to 44 bust; it is also nice 
for misses. 
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Coat 3397 


3397—The smartly tailored coat has gained in importance 
for the season’s street wear. Straight lines and low waist¬ 
lines and becoming collars are the most necessary attributes 
for the correct coat. The collar of this coat is particularly 
desirable, for it is as becoming when it is closed as it is when 
it is left open. The armhole is slightly deep in French style. 
Use duvetyn, velours, or similar soft-pile fabrics; or use wool 
ratine, camel’s hair mixtures, double-faced materials, chin¬ 
chilla, homespun, tweeds, checks, stripes, plaids, plush or 
fabric fur. 

A 36-bust requires 2% yards of homespun 54 inches wide, 
% yard of fur cloth 50 inches wide. Lower edge 1% yard. 
This coat is smart for ladies 32 to 46 bust; it is also good for 


misses. 


3400—For immediate Fall and Winter wear is a coat with the 
smartest of flowing sleeves and the most interesting of collars. 
The collar falls in a soft and extremely diverting manner below 
the beltline, and the unusually deep armhole and the wide 
shoulder give a French cut to the wide sleeves. The straight 
line is still retained though it has been considerably softened 
by the collar and sleeves. Use duvetyn, velours and similar 
soft-pile fabrics; or use plush, fabric fur, serge, heavy silk 
crepe or satin. 

A 36 bust requires 3 yards of velours 54 inches wide and 
yard of contrasting velours 40 inches wide. Lower edge 
1 Vs yard. 

This coat is becoming to ladies 32 to 44 bust; it is also good 
for misses. 


3387—Very soft and graceful is this slip-over blouse with its 
unusually charming sleeve caught at the wrist in a narrow 
band, and its effective side finish. The simplicity and soft¬ 
ness of this blouse are its most notable attractions. When 
the edges of a sleeve are slashed it means very little work, for 
the slash edges are picoted. The draping at the waist, made 
by the looping over of the sash ends, adds to the soft tone 
of the blouse. Picot edging for the entire trimming is new 
and fashionable. This blouse is simple in construction and 
very useful and practical as well as good-looking. Use crepe 
de Chine, Canton crepe, crepe meteor, Georgette, chiffon 
cloth or silk voile. 

A 36-bust requires 1'Y yard of crepe meteor 40 inches wide. 

This blouse is pretty for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 


Coat 3399 


3398—For soft and lovely materials the designer lat 
dress with falling draperies. A handkerchief tunic < 
delightfully in deep folds over a skirt and speaks anothi 
tory for the uneven hem. This is a slip-over dres: 
closes at the left underarm and is made with a long 
lining that can be cut with, a camisole top. The tun 
the pointed drop skirt are attached to the waist at tl 
line. An interesting and dainty girdle will add jin' h< 
touch to this very simple dress. Use silk-crepe fabric- r 
Chine, crepe meteor, crepe back satin, Georgette c 
voile. 

A 36 bust requires 4 l /i yards of Canton crepe 40 inches 
Lower edge of drop skirt 54 inches. 

This dress is lovely for ladies 32 to 42 bust. 


mm 


Other views oj 
time garments 
are shown on 
page 94 

Pt'CAiif: 


Dress 3398 


3396—Fashion adapts to her own wishes the always tti 
Russian blouse-coat in this exceptionally becoming suit, 
ticularly smart in silhouette with its long graceful lin 
softness of effect is this model. The blousing at 
combined with the gathering below the belt, is very 
The high collar and deep cuffs are particularly 
made of fur. The suit is simple in construction and pn 
Use duvetyn, velours and similar soft-pile fabrics; 
ratine, broadcloth, velvet, satin or heavy silk crept 
edge \% yard. ' .. 

A 36 bust requires 2 5 /$ yards of duvetyn 54 inches \\H 
Y 2 yard of fur cloth 48 inches wide. . 

This coat is smart for ladies 32 to 44 bust; it is als< go 
misses. 


3399—Paris is faithful to the straight silhom : 1 

Autumn coat, but indulges her love of the unusual ■ 
stitched panel line which verges off into pocket -j 
tinues down either side to the hem. This coat is 
and particularly becoming. The combination 
material in the shawl collar is interesting. _ A smai aq 
are the buttons on the sides of the coat, while the 1 
“different.” The fact that it is easy to maw A 
practical makes this coat desirable. Use velours/-’, 
similar soft pile fabrics; or wool ratine, homespun 
hair mixtures. , ,1 

A 36 bust requires 3% yards of velours 54 inu ,1 
yard of fur cloth 36 or more inches wide. Lower ec:; 

This coat is good for ladies 32 to 46 bust. 
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THE LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE PLANS TO REVEL 


Dutch 
peasant 
dress and 
bonnet 
6352 


352 The Dutch peasant, with 
lover, ast eyes, is unaware of the 
)vcl picture she is making as she 
nip with swift skill. Her cos- 
um< is charming in detail, even to 
he shortened skirt. The skirt is 
jght mches shorter than usual and 
ke : 2J4 yards of material 44 
nche wide. 

This costume is nice for girls 8 
) 16 years; it is also very nice for 

adies. 

741 A cue, a skull-cap, a funny 
fust he and a Chinky suit—and 
,-ou ! i,ve the atmosphere of China 
[elf. The suit is just a pajama 
uit ;<nd the coat slips on over the 
ead Bright and gayly-colored 
nexj nsive materials are the most 
ffective. 

Th se pajamas are suitable for 
nen 1 to 54 breast; they are also 
lice lor boys. 



Sailor suit 3040 
Middy hat 9850 



Pierrot costume 7398 

J 


Pajamas 2741 


3040—9850—The small boy who costumes as a sailor 
shows the wisdom of a sage, for his suit can be used for 
every day, after it has served as a costume. It is regu¬ 
lation and has a hat just like that of a real Jackie. 
Use serge, gabardine, drill, khaki or duck for making 
this suit and hat. 

This suit is nice for boys 3 to 12 years; the hat 
becoming to boys 2 to 12 years. 


7398—A sigh, a leap and a bound—and Pierrot comes to 
pour out his heart to his newest love. He is costumed 
in true Pierrot style, with a high neck ruff, a pointed 
hat and a black suit. A touch of male vanity has made 
him add the white pompons. 

This costume is suitable for men 36 to 44 breast; it is 
also good for boys. 


3373—Hebe steps down out of the ages with soft 
Grecian grace, in the purest of white and the loveliest 
of hanging draperies. She piles her hair high, slips 
dainty feet into sandals and revels in a realm of beauty. 
Use silk crepe fabrics, crepe de Chine, Georgette, fine 
cotton crepe or cotton voile. Lower edge 52 inches. 

This gown is lovely for ladies 36 to 38 bust; it is also 
becoming to girls. 


6525—Santa Claus is as sure to return as is Christmas 
Day itself. Bundled to resist the biting cold of that 
Great Northern Somewhere, from whence he comes 
with ruddy cheeks, merry eyes and a great white beard, 
he is dear to the heart of every youngster. You can’t 
mistake his gay suit and that ever-full, ever-mysterious 
pack. 

/This suit is good for men 34 to 46 breast. 


5226—The mischief-maker attires himself in a flam¬ 
boyant clown suit and proceeds to make merrv. He 
paints his face until it vies with the gay colors of his cos¬ 
tume, and goes about teasing, and making himself as 
ridiculous and as lovable as possible. 

The suit and cap are suitable for men 36 to 44 breast; 
it is also nice for boys. 


7234 — Long Oriental bloomers, a provocative face veil 
and transparent draperies breathe the spirit of the 
Orient. All of the subtle grace and mystery of Turkey 
is expressed in this lovely costume. The bloomers are 
long and full, and are veiled by a thin and softly falling 
tunic. 

This dress is lovely for ladies 34 to 42 bust; it is also 
nice for girls and misses. 



Spanish dancer’s 
costume 6301 
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Dress 3382 
Embroidery design 10886 


Coat 3315 


Coat 3395 


Other views of these go ne 
are shown on page 1 


3315 — Once again Pari u 
duces us to the charm ' -i: 
plicity when she desi is 
short, ripple effect modi ! li 
this for her young admire 
The shorter coat is partid 
larly becoming to a girl net 
warm and comfortable, 
very effective collar i- tl 
either rolled up in a way 
is attractive with the n< c 
side closing, or in the loi 
shawl effect. The coai < 
hang from the shoulders r 
worn with a half-girdle cr< 
the front. It can be made 
velour, duvet de lame 
similar soft pile fabric-: ■ r 
fur fabrics, camel’s hair lo^ 
ing or satin. 

A 15-to-l 6-year size r a 
bust measure requir 
yards of fur cloth 5( mcl 
wide. 

This coat is becon ng 
misses 32 to 44 bust; it is a 
becoming to ladies. 


3342 — Paris skilfully adds a smart short cape, bu reta: 
the becoming straight lines in a Winter coat. Ra ( 
French armholes make the model unusually comfort:! 
coat without the cape gives another of the new coats 
as well as skirts show an uneven line and this onewl rot 
up is particularly good looking. Very effective is the hii 
stitching on the pockets. For this coat use velour, 
and similar soft pile fabrics; or use chinchilla, homes: 
ratine, camel’s hair mixtures, tweeds, double faced : ten 
cheviot or serge; for a coat without the cape use fur 

A 17-to-18-year size or a 34 bust requires 4 
duvetyn 54 inches wide. Lower edge 1 Yi yard. 

This coat is pretty for misses 32 to 44 bust; it is al : ,re | 
for ladies. 


THE ONE-PIECE EFFECT DRESS AND VARIOUS STYLES OF COAT 


3379—Fashion and the young girl instantly approve of the slip¬ 
over dress that lends itself to contrasting materials. A straight 
skirt joins the body at an interesting outline. It has the new 
flared sleeves and a becoming neck line with the new flat collar 
and rather higher neck. It could have a blouse body lining. 
For this dress use silk-crepe fabrics, crepe satin, crepe de 
Chine, taffeta, pongee, velvet; or serge, tricotine and wool 
jersey; or combine a body of satin or taffeta with a skirt of 
serge or tricotine; use Canton crepe with velvet. 

A 16-year size requires 1V yard of taffeta 36 inches wide, 
1% yard checked cloth 42 inches wide and l /\ yard of silk 36 
inches wide. Lower edge 1% yard. 

This dress is becoming to misses 16 to 20 years; it is also good 
for small women. 


Coat 3338 


3382 — 10886 — Paris foresees 
with her keen fashion sense the 
American girl’s need for smart 
and useful street dresses for Au¬ 
tumn. The designer kills two 
birds with one stone when he 
joins the straight skirt to the 
waist not only in an unusual 
outline but makes side pockets 
as well. The waist could have 
a blouse body lining. The ef¬ 
fective embroidery design 
makes aparticularly good 
trimming for the sleeve. It 
can be worked in a combination 
of satin stitch, or outline stitch 
and bugle beads. For this 
dress use serge, or tricotine or 
silk crepe fabrics, crepe de 
Chine, satin, taffeta or pongee. 

A 17-year size requires 2 Fa* 
yards of twill 54 inches wide 
and l /i yard of silk 36 inches 
wide. Lower edge 493d; inches. 

This dress is pretty for 
misses 16 to 20 years; it is also 
nice for small women. 


Dress 3379 


Dress 3327 


3327 — First place has been won in the heart of every girl who 
loves smart clothes easily made, by the one-piece dress. Es¬ 
pecially when made in the jumper style and worn with a 
guimpe is it very youthful. Make the dress of wool jersey, 
and use dimity, madras or handkerchief linen for the blouse. 
Combine velvet with silk crepe or Georgette; or heavy silk 
crepe fabrics with Georgette; or wool jersey, serge, tricotine, 
gabardine, twills, wool poplin or wool repp with silk crepe 
fabrics, pongee, check silk, plaid silk, small-check gingham or 
dimity. Lower edge 53 inches. 

A 16-year size requires 2% yards of velvet 36 inches wide 
and 1 % yard crepe de Chine 40 inches wide. 

This dress is pretty for misses 15 to 20 years; it is also good 
for small women. 


3338—An otherwise straight silhouette is changed by the wide 
Jenny sleeve with a long graceful shoulderline into a very 
smart and unusual one. This model is pretty for a young girl, 
and effective because of its becoming, loosely falling shawl col¬ 
lar and lowlmarked waistline. The absence of trimming makes 
it unusual. You can make it of plush, satin, fur fabrics or 
heavy silk crepe, or velour de laine, duvet de laine, duvetyn 
and similar soft pile fabrics or serge. In combining colors for 
the body use apricot with brown; beige with dark green; gray, 
sand, beige or string with dark blue; gray with black; and for 
evening, white with black. Low. r edge 53 inches. 

A 17-year size requires 3% yards of fur cloth 50 inches wide. 

This coat is nice for misses 16 to 20 years; it is also nice for 
small women. 


3395—There are flares and flares, but the easy rip; 
attractive model is most becoming to the young g 
plicity of line and trimming make this coat out of the 
and just the thing for a smart street coat. A closin; I 

the side when crossed by a stitched, low waistline, : ‘I 

larly pretty. While the collar has a new look when ‘IM 
makes a wide, very becoming shawl collar opening to 
line when unbuttoned. For this attractive model u /"B 
duvetyn and similar soft-pile fabrics; or wool ratine 
or cloaking, satin or serge. Lower edge 2j^ yards. U 

A 17-year size requires 2% yards of duvet de laine :;C w 
wide and % yard of fur cloth, 50 inches wide. 

This coat is good for misses 16 to 20 years; it is ; 
for small women. 
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THE FRENCH DESIGNER VARIES THE SILHOUETTE OF YOUTH 


r 


1 



it] 

ql 169- Youth loves the slen- 
.] r silhouette and when she 
s draperies or tunics she 
tains the straight line by 
i(l ing soft materials. A two- 
irl|ece circular tunic points 
the uneven hem and soft- 
s rather than breaks the 
raight line. Simplicity of 
imming, for the picot edge 
its only trimming, makes 
is frock particularly de- 
;htfu! for evening wear, 
lis dress is a slip-over model 
th a two-piece slip that 


be cut with a camisole 
The tunic is joined to 
long body. Use materials 
at drape softly such as crepe 
; Chine, silk crepe fabrics, 
epe meteor, crepe-back satin 
Georgette. 

A 1 -year size requires 5% 
irds of crepe meteor 40 
ches wide. 

bn- dress is very becom- 
g to misses 16 to 20 years 


Dress 3322 

Lmbroidery design 10717 


Dress 3331 


3321—In this frock youth 
stresses Fashion’s latest dic¬ 
tates. Cascade draperies 
achieve the uneven hem. The 
wide shoulder and the deep 
krmhole are very new. The use 
of the long body lining, which 
can be cut with a camisole top, 
is optional. The two-piece 
skirt, which lends itself to 
braid trimming, is joined to 
the body at the low waistline. 
For the dress made with cas¬ 
cade draperies use crSpe meteor 
with Georgette sleeves, or 
satin with Georgette or chiffon 
sleeves and draperies; or use 
silk crepe fabrics or crepe de 
Chine alone. For the dress 
made without cascades use 
serge, velvet or duvetyn for the 
dress, and silk crepe for the 
sleeves. Lower edge 52 inches. 

A 16-year size requires Sjbg 
yards of velvet 40 inches wide. 

This dress is becoming to 
misses 16 to 20 years; it is also 
nice for small women. 


®19 1 he flower-like beauty of the petal dress greatly be- 

mes he radiant freshness of the young girl. The uneven edge 


I the irt and the blousing of the waist are new and the soft 
'e particularly becoming. There is a two-piece slip and 
’B e , s ^ r t is attached at the low line. The use of the shoulder 
rtioii is optional and the waist is made with an underarm 
' S5el Use silk crepe fabrics such as Marocain crepe and 
r «tntoi crepe; or use crepe de Chine, crepe meteor, taffeta or 
e pt ack satin. The newest evening colors are brilliant 
en -cadet,, canary yellow, hydrangea blue, etc. 

A 1 year size requires 3 Lx yards of Canton crepe 40 inches 
L., bower edge 42 inches. 

|lhi ffess is becoming to misses 16 to 20 years. 

[ 9. I he second silhouette of the year in delightfully crisp taf- 
I 1 resistible. A slender basque and an unexpectedly full 
ln "gests all the charm that is Spanish. The draped part of 
‘ ■' d waist ends in a bow and the skirt is scalloped to give 
e b kionable uneven line. The waist and the full skirt are 
nt ' at the normal waistline. This frock is simple in con- 
Ul a and makes a very charming evening dress for the 
[ Un - laughter. Use taffeta, gros de Londres, velvet, crepe 
repe meteor, silk crepe fabrics or crepe de Chine. 

‘ year size requires 3 % yards of taffeta 36 inches wide. 
^ e . r "dge 2^2 yards. 

I! dress is becoming to misses 16 to 20 years; it is also 
e for small women. 


Dress 3314 


3331—Soft draperies transform this simple dress into a 
new version of the cascade dress. It is a slip-over model 
and closes at the left underarm. There is a long body lining 
that can be made with a camisole top and the front and back 
tunics are joined at the low waistline. Use silk crepe fabrics, 
such as Canton crepe and Marocain crepe; or use crepe de 
Chine, crepe meteor or Georgette alone or with a contrasting 
camisole lining; or combine Harding-blue Georgette with flesh 
crepe meteor; brown Canton crepe with tan or copper; etc. 

A 16-year size requires 4L± yards of crepe de Chine 40 inches 
wide. Lower edge 52 inches. 

This dress is becoming to misses 16 to 20 years; it is also 
nice for small women. 

Other views of these garments are shown on page 93 


3314 — From Russia comes the inspiration for the side closing, 
and the designer so approves that he marks it with a frill that 
falls the length of the frock and hangs below the hem. This 
is a one-piece dress. It can have a long body lining. The 
lower edge is straight and the shoulder and armhole are in 
easy-fitting French style. Use serge, tricotine, twills, stripes, 
satin, charmeuse or velvet, with the side frill of crepe de Chine 
or Canton crepe the same shade or in white. 

A 32 bust or 15 to 16 year size requires 2 yards of twill 54 
inches wide and % yard of crepe de Chine 40 inches wide. 
Lower edge 49 inches. 

This dress is becoming to misses 32 to 34 bust; it is also nice 
for ladies. 

3322 — 10717—There is an easy grace to this slender lined 
one-piece frock that slips over the head and is made with 
the drop shoulder. It is very youthful with its simple collar¬ 
less neck. If the smart high neck is used the dress is closed on 
the shoulders. The use of the blouse body lining is optional. 
Use serge, tricotine, twills, stripes, plaid or wool crepe alone 
or with a wide sleeve of crepe de Chine or Canton crepe; etc. 
The conventional design is most effective. It can be worked 
in satin-stitch or outline. Lower edge 44^2 inches. 

A 32 bust requires 2 % yards of heavy silk crepe 40 inches 
wide and yard of heavy silk crepe 40 inches wide. 

This dress is becoming to misses 32 to 34 bust: it. is also 
nice for ladies. 
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3366—For party wear is this 
filmy, graceful dress. The 
pointed handkerchief tunic 
gives the new broken outline 
and the soft blousing is at the 
slightly long waist. Rosebud 
trimming emphasizes the smart, 
uneven hem line of the long 
points of the tunic. The dress 
slips over the head and closes 
at the left underarm. Both 
tunic and drop skirt are sewed 
to the body at the low line. 
This dress has the new French 
softness of line, yet is charm¬ 
ingly simple. Use crepe de 
Chine, Georgette, net, taffeta, 
swiss, organdy, or cotton voile. 
This little dress though charm¬ 
ingly effective is very simpl}* - 
and easily made. 

A 14-vear size requires 334 
yards of crepe de Chine 40 
inches wide. 

This dress is pretty for girls 
8 to 15 years. 



3368—In soft folds and straigt 
lines is this dress for a litt 
lady. The skirt is straigl 
and has the front and bac 
tunics attached at the lo 
waistline. Use crepe de Chir 
taffeta, velvet, and serge o 
organdy, swiss, or cotton voil| 
or use sheer white materid f 
the waist and tunic, wi 
dainty colored material fo tj 
skirt and lining; sheer colon 
material with white materif 
figured or plaid, with a pla 
color, or, plain material wi 
figured, plaid or checked al 
rial. You can also use plaid 
checked silk, for the wais ai 
tunic with plain silk for t 
skirt; or velvet with t. Tel 
It is very easily made. 

A 13-year size require 1 
yard of Georgette 40 inclj 
wide, and 1% yard of ness 
line 36 inches wide. 

The dress is pretty for gi 
8 to 15 years. 


Dress 3357 
Embroidery design 10890 


FROCKS FOR TFIE SMALL TOT AND THE JUNIOR TO MEET EVERY OCCASION 


Dress 3380 


3357—10890— The sleeveless frock has.won favor among girls 
just as it has among grown-ups. This dress has a straight 
skirt sewed to a long-bodied jumper. Use serge, tricotine, or 
wool jersey, with pongee, check silk, plaid silk, small checked 
gingham or dimitv for the guimpe, or checks or wool jersey 
with taffeta or pongee. You can also use gingham, chambray, 
linen, linen-finished cottons, cotton homespuns or wool jer¬ 
sey, with dimity, lawn or batiste. Dotted swiss can be com¬ 
bined with organdy. 'The cherry design emphasizes the little 
pockets prettily. These cherries can be worked in applique, 
outline, or satin-stitch. 

A 12-vear size requires 1 Ag yard of serge 54 inches wide, and 
1J4 yard of washable silk 36 inches wide. 

This dress is nice for girls 6 to 15 years. 


3376—10812— When daughter goes a-shopping she must have 
her particularly smart little street dress. This one has a slip¬ 
over bolero, closed on the left shoulder and the straight skirt is 
sewed to the yoke at the Empire line. Use crepe de Chine, 
taffeta, serge, linen, linen-finished cottons, cotton homespun, 
gingham, chambray, dimity or lawn. You can also combine 
taffeta with crepe de Chine; plain material with check, plaid or 
figured material; a color with white, or cotton poplin with 
gingham. The conventional rose trimming used on the dress 
and repeated on the hat is a very simple design. It can be 
worked in satin-stitch. _ 

A 6-year size requires % yard of velvet 36 inches wide and 
\}4 yards of serge 44 inches wide. 

This dress is nice for girls 4 to 10 years. 


3374 

dress. 




-Straight from the land of fairies comes this fril U 
Four ruffles, scalloped around the edges, give t 
like effect, and the soft fulness at the neck lends a r je 
line to the shoulders. This little dress can be made ! I 1 
taffeta, or of soft, clinging materials. The ruffles 
straight instead of scalloped and they are sewed to a foe. 1 
The first ruffle is slashed to fall nicely over the pretty ; I 
sleeve. This dress is pretty made of taffeta, crepe 
Georgette, net, organdy, swiss, or cotton voile. . It i> i 
of party frock French children wear and requires v< 
work. If the sleeves are done away with entirely, it m a 
very high tea-party frock for extra special occasions. 

A 6-year size requires 2 34 yards of taffeta 36 inu 1 
This dress is nice for girls 4 to 10 years. 


3372—10627— It is Mother’s pride to keep the littlest of girls 
in fresh, dainty little dresses. An unusually simple dress 
either falls free from the shoulders, or is drawn in at the 
Empire or Erench waistline. The tiny shoulder tucks are 
pretty, and really trim the dress. It has pockets and a.small 
quaint collar. Use nainsook, lawn, cotton voile, dimity, 
batiste, mull, handkerchief linen, or fine cotton crepe. These 
baby dresses are particularly charming when embroidered with 
flower sprigs. This design is pretty worked in satin-stitch, 
and eyelets. The dress can be very easily made and. its soft 
simplicity accentuates the flower-like beauty of the tiny baby 

daughter. . 

A 2-year size requires 134 yard of batiste 36 inches wide. 

This dress is pretty for children 34 to 5 years. 


3350—10699— Rollicking, romping youngsters need dresses 
that can be rollicked and romped in. Here is a combination 
of bloomers and a dress that is dear to the heart of mothers 
because of its simplicity and practical value. Use sateen, pon¬ 
gee, crepe de Chine, small check gingham, chambray, dimity, 
linen-finished cottons or unbleached muslins. The contrast¬ 
ing band is sewed to the bloomers just where the hem of a skirt 
would come and gives the effect of a dress yet retains the sim¬ 
ple construction and requires little material. Embroidered 
butterflies trim the hem-like band. They are worked in 
outline-stitch. 

A 5-year size requires 1;yards of sateen .36 inches wide 
and J4 yard of contrasting sateen 36 inches wide. 

This dress is pretty for girls 2 to 10 years 

Other views of these garments are shown on page 95 


3380 —The tailored daughter wears a straight, one-pi 
with light touches at the collar and cuffs.. The stra: I 
can be gathered or plaited, and it is. cut in one with 
panel. Braid and buttons are the nicest trimming - ■ 

row sash can be used. Use wool jersey, serge, taffeta. 1 

Chine, pongee, chambray, linen, linen-finished c< 
gingham, if you plait the skirt; or, if the skirt is gat ■ 
wool jersey, homespun, or velvet, or combine plat | 
with plaid or check; chambray with gingham; colon, 
with white; or velvet with taffeta, plaid or chec 
frock is very simple in construction. . J 

A 12-year size requires 2% yards of serge 44 inches 
yard of flannel 36 inches wide. 

This dress is nice for girls 8 to 15 years. 
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WORK-A'DAY AND PARTY CLOTHES FOR INDOORS AND OUT 


55 When the small daughter goes calling with 
ither, she wants a hat that’s “different.” A 
oming style is the one with the shirred crown 
turned-down brim. Such hats are made of 
,-et, crepe de Chine, taffeta, or faille silk, 
e poke bonnet is charming and is simple to 
,ke. The soft crown is pretty and there is 
enough brim to frame the face becomingly, 
ese hats are made of duvetyn, velour, velvet, 
He silk, taffeta or crepe de Chine. Either hat 
y be in all one material or faced with a be- 
ning color; it may be made to match a dress 
coat when the materials are suitable. 

\n S-year size, view A, requires l /i yard of 
le 40 inches wide; a 6-year size, view B, 
uires Yi yard of velvet 27 inches wide, 
fhese hats are becoming to girls 2 to 12 years. 



Shirt 3390; trousers 1115 

1 0 1115 An outing shirt and well cut trousers that will 
ise the most fastidious of men can be very simply made. 
' permanent one-piece collar can be used on this shirt or 
an be finished with a neckband, and the attached cuffs 
be made m the regular fashion or French style. The sleeve 
Id be finished with a wristband. Use madras, percale, 
on shirtings, China silk, light weight cotton cheviot or 
I t weight flannel, etc. Use serge, etc. for the trousers. 

IT -inch neck require 3% yards of madras 32 inches 
f;a:u waist measure requires 1% yard of mens’ wear serge 
I Defies wide. 

I he shirt, 3390, is good for men and boys 11 to I8L2 inch 
measure; the trousers, 1115, are good for men 32 to 50 
ts waist measure; they are also good for boys. 
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—j ts “ 0 ut-of-the-ordinary” touches are just what 
make every mother feel satisfied with this smart little coat 
« small daughter. The slight swing of the silhouette is 
j n T tnc i fashionable and particularly becoming to children 
me imnt and back panels which are continued into a yoke 
1 3 high collar closing is very smart for this type of 
1 th stitching on the yoke and panel outline and fur 
n the collar, fashion strikes an unusual note. Use 
: - ; k duvetyn, duvet de laine and similar soft-pile fabrics; 
-- broadcloth, serge, velvet, faille or satin, 
b-year size requires V/ 2 yard of broadcloth 54 inches 
'A ar jf broadcloth 54 inches wide for hat. 

“ s roat i s , becoming to girls 2 to 10 years; the hats are be- 
to girls and children 2 to 12 years. 





Hat 3394 


3394 —Children are irresistibly charming in the 
simplest clothes, and hence simple little French 
hats like these are just the thing for your young 
daughter. One style has the crown in several 
pieces, the joining of each piece being smartly 
emphasized with rows of machine-stitching. 
Another adorable hat has the crown gathered at 
the top and finished with a fuzzy button. The 
chin-strap and ear-laps are most becoming and 
very “Comfy” as well. These little hats are very 
simple in construction and can be made of 
duvetyn, velours, faille or taffeta. 

4-year size, view A, requires % yard velour 
o4 inches wide; a 6-year size, view B, requires R 
yard fur cloth 50 inches wide. 

I hesc hats are pretty for girls 2 to 12 years. 



Other views of these garments 
are shown on page 95 


T f I he Russian closing outdoes itself in smartness 
■ ta kes the scalloped outline. For the small girl is this 
and becoming straight-line silhouette. Unusual 
A fbe fur-edged pockets and fur trimming around the 
high, band-like collar is particularly becoming 
k e close fitting hat made of the same material is worn 
ne coat._ The hat is easy to make. Use velour, 
-•' !! J iid similar soft-pile fabrics, or wool ratine, home- 
L nels-hair mixtures, chinchilla, broadcloth serge 
“ °r satin ’ 

] o 

f Slze requires 1R yard of velour 54 inches wide, 
•" -'' , °f Jur cloth 50 inches wide. 

Y L' ^ ce f° r girls 1 to 12 years; the hat is becoming 
to 12 years. 
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Dress 3392 


3392 — Paris delights little girls as well as their mothers with 
dresses with the new uneven hem. The softness and sim¬ 
plicity of this model make it unusually pretty and excep¬ 
tionally becoming to most girls. Cascade draperies on this 
low-waisted, one-piece dress drop from under the arm, giving 
the new, long, graceful line. This dress is very simple in con¬ 
struction. . Except for the rosebuds on the hem, the only 
trimming is the picot edging. The bloused effect and round 
neck are new. Use silk-crepe fabrics, crepe de Chine, Geor¬ 
gette or velvet; if the drapery is not used, wool jersey, serge, 
checks, plaids or velvet are also suitable. 

A 14-year size requires 2R yards of Canton crepe 40 inches 
wide. 

This dress is good for juniors and girls 8 to 15 years. 


Coat 3354 

3354 —Sonny will start for school on cold, brisk mornings with 
a new interest in life if he wears a comfortable, good looking, 
double-breasted mackinaw. Since pockets are very essential 
to small boys, this double set in patch effect will prove a real 
source of comfort as well as a good looking trimming. The 
brevity of length gives an active youngster a chance to use his 
body comfortably, but at the same time keeps him warm. This 
is a well-cut and practical coat. The collar can be buttoned 
high and is becoming to a little chap. This model is a par¬ 
ticularly good one because of its simplicity and also because it 
is easily made. Use checks, mixtures, chinchilla, mens’ wear 
serge, cheviot, Oxford or tweeds. 

A 12-year size requires 2 yards of chinchilla 54 inches wide. 

This coat is good for boys 2 to 16 years. 

3346 — A little girl is indeed a wee, bonny lassie in this attrac¬ 
tive coat. The smart, low-waistline effect is suggested by the 
use of contrasting materials and the unusually low curve at the 
sides is effective. Very becoming is the side closing with 
this sort of collar. For this coat use velour, duvetyn, and 
similar soft-pile fabrics, or wool ratine, broadcloth, serge, 
velvet or satin alone; or for the upper part use velour or broad¬ 
cloth, with a velvet lower part, or combine satin with velour, 
or plain material with plaid. The colors, tan, mustard and 
apricot can be combined with brown; gray is smart with 
blue. 

A 6-year size requires % yard of velours 54 inches wide for 
the top, and % yard of plaid 54 inches wide. 

This coat is becoming to girls 2 to 10 years. 

3378 — 3385 — This rippling coat of dark, rich material with its 
soft fur trimming will create in your young daughter a love 
of beautiful clothes. Cut on the new lines such clothes are 
easily and inexpensively made. The side closing is new and 
pretty, and the collar is becoming. The simplicity of this 
model is its chief attraction. A hat of soft taffeta would be 
very pretty worn with this type of coat. Use velour and 
duvetyn and similar soft-pile fabrics, or broadcloth, camel’s 
hair cloakings, satin, fabric fur or serge. 

A 12-year size_ requires 3R yards of velvet 36 inches wide, 
and R yard of fur cloth 50 inches wide. A 12-year hat size 
requires Rj yard of taffeta 36 inches wide. 

. This coat is pretty for girls 4 to 15 years; the hat is nice for 
girls 2 to 12 years. 
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Braiding design 
10926 


Embroidery design 10928 

10928—To brighten the season’s costume is a design of 
curly strokes that suddenly shape themselves into a 
flower-like motif. This design is very attractive on 
dresses, waists, skirts, hats or coats, and can be worked 
in braiding, couching, and outline or chain-stitch. It 
can be adapted to 3 l /i yards of banding 4% inches 
wide, yard of banding 2 y 2 inches wide, 4 motifs 
4 j/ s x 4% inches and 10 motifs 2 X A x 2 s / 8 inches. 

10925 — A dress that shows a band- rgMjHHjniK 

ing worked in single-stitch embroi¬ 
der)' is sponsored by the French 
designer and has met with great 
Siu i ess. 1 his banding lias spec ial 
virtue in the fact that not only ; 
can it be used on the frock, but 
it is equally effective when used 
on the skirt, the coat, the waist |||||| 
or the overblouse. Bugle beads 
and one-stitch embroidery vie for 
favor for both are so very lovely. 

The single motif is quite as attrac- ; 
live as the banding and makes a. 
paiOcularly lov elv frock of the tail- 
ored dress. This design can be 
adapted to 2 3 s yards of banding 
2 s 3 4 inches wide, and 1 % yard 
of edging 1 1 .4 inch wide. 


Braiding design 10926 

10926 — B raiding still 
winds its way into the 
heart of the lover of dis¬ 
tinctive frocks. This de¬ 
sign swings from conven¬ 
tional lines to soft curves 
in a new and interesting 
manner. It is effective in 
both one-half-inch braid 
and in soutache. This 
design can be adapted to 
2 5 /s yards of banding 14^ 
inches wide (this banding 
can be cut into 2 bands 
7 inches and &A inches 
wide), 23"8 yards of band¬ 
ing 1 % inch wide and 12 
corners 5 x /± x bjg inches. 


10929 — The fringe circle hold- i 
stage in the season’s emu rot 
trimmings and here it is held >rj 
by the gracefully curved cob veil 
forms the background. 4 L c j 
used in a combination 01 ml 
couching or braiding, wiki Id 
or one-stitch. It can be 
to 2 5 /s yards of banding 1 
wide and 2% yards of band 
wide. 


10927 —Another design to be carried out 
in one-stitch embroidery is the one that 
circle upon circle piles up to form a wide 
banding for the skirt. The curve is made 
to predominate by a heavy thread, while 
the interwoven line is in the background. 


A finer thread 
is used. It 
can be applied 
to great ad¬ 
vantage to the 
costume and to 
trim the Winter 
hat. The single 
motif lends it¬ 
self easily as 
does the band¬ 
ing. This de¬ 
sign can b e 
adapted to 4 x / 2 
yards of band¬ 
ing 2 Yi inches 
wide, 2^-g yards 
of banding 1434 
inches wide and 
12 motifs 2 x / 2 
inches in di¬ 
ameter. 
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Embroidery design 10925 Embroidery design 10927 


Embroidery design 10929 
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10924 —Needlework is as dear to the feminine heart as 
pretty frocks. A design such as 10924 fills many de¬ 
mands, especially at Christmas time. It can be*used 
for handkerchiefs, for there is a host of corners for them 
with tiny wreaths that are very exquisite with an 
initial and baskets and conventional flowers, etc. There 
are also scalloping designs for sheets, pillow-cases, 
towels, bureau scarfs, tea-cloths, tea-napkins, underwear 
and baby pillows. They have delightful wreaths to be 
worked in satin-stitch and they are especially nice to en¬ 
circle an initial or a monogram. This design can be 
adapted to 3Ts yards of scallops 2^g inches wide, 4 bas¬ 
kets 6Li by 6 inches, 36 wreaths in varied sizes and cor¬ 
ners for 30 handkerchiefs to be worked in satin-stitch, 
eyelets, cut-work and scalloping. 
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Embroidery design 
10924 
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THE UPS AND DOWNS OF 


FASHION 


P ARIS takes many liberties with the 
hems of her new dresses but it is a mis¬ 
take to think that there is an utter 
lack of method and calculation in her ap¬ 
parent madness. The new uneven hem is 
not a hem that hangs badly. Don’t imagine 
for a moment that you can turn up the lower 
edge of your dress hit or miss and thereby 
achieve the French broken hem. For as a 
matter of fact the name is a misnomer and 
the lower edge of the skirt itself is straight 
as a die aryl the unevenness is not the result 
of careless work but of the greatest study and 
skill in breaking the line, usually at the sides 
though sometimes all around the skirt, with 
draperies, petals, pointed tunics, panel ends, 
or clusters of long fringe. The skirt itself re¬ 
mains moderately short, from eight to eleven 
inches from the ground, depending a good deal 
on the age and figure of the woman who is 
wearing it. The draperies, etc. are several 
inches longer, usually about ankle length. 
If Paris has in mind a return to distinctly 
longer skirts she has chosen a characteristic 
way of cajoling us into it with a line that is 
new and charming and which, without sacri¬ 
ficing the youth and comfort of the short 
skirt, accustoms our eyes to the suggestion of 
a longer dress. The broken line is used al¬ 
most altogether for the more elegant type of 
afternoon dress and for evening gowns, 
and occasionally in a modified form for a 
wool frock. 



HALMERS 


"YV70MEN may do strange 
things with their waist¬ 
lines but they never lose 
interest in them or their 
girdles. The latter, this 
season, are made of cut steel, 
colored gallilith, beads, a 
little belt of intricate leather, 
or a wreathlike girdle of chiffon or satin 
flowers, or a string girdle of the dress 
material. 


r "THE fancy girdle usually 
-*• rests on the hip bone, 
giving the new lower waist¬ 
line. With the hip length 
bcdy the string girdle is some¬ 
times tied rather snugly at 
the normal waistline. The 
slightly raised waistline of a 
suit skirt looks high to-day and for that 
reason the majority of the new blouses come 
over the skirt and drape on the hip. 


DANE can not accuse the new present styles 
' , - y, of monotony. “If the high neck off end] 
you,” says Fashion, “cut it out,” though ii 
is newer than anything else, especially foi 
street dresses and suit coats. It is smart bul 
not always becoming and is apt to age one 
especially in a dress. The boat-shaped neck 
wide from side to side, is the newest of thf 
collarless necks though the round neck is dost 
to it in popularity. The V line is used often 
est with a collar at the back, the easiest necl 
arrangement for any woman for it hasn't Ur 
hardness of the collarless neck nor the nia 
turing characteristic of the high collar. 

The same live-and-let-live policy of neck i 
repeated in the new sleeves. For aftei 10 m 
dresses the wide Jenny sleeve is the most dis 
tinctive sleeve of the year. It is also ur-et 
in Georgette for dresses of serge or fine woo 
material but as it must always be made h 
crepe silk or Georgette it is used mostly fo 
dresses or blouses of those materials. Om 
can use a short sleeve for an afternoon cl res: 
and Lanvin does charming things with tk 
short sleeve made almost entirely of the ne\ 
linked, cord trimming that is more opei 
than lace. 

Jenny herself uses the long, plain close 
fitting sleeve for a certain type of simpl 
dress in wool or heavy satin. Evening < i 1 ess 
es are either sleeveless or with the meres 
apology of a sleeve just covering the toj 
shoulder. 



Dear Mrs. Chalmers: The Deltor is a 
perfectly wonderful help in cutting, but it 
seems to me that you can make it still more 
helpful by giving special layouts for plaid 
material. Mrs. J. F. 

7 N REGARD to plaids, the ideal way to use 
them is to cut them in as few pieces as pos¬ 
sible so that the lines of the plaid will not be 
broken. Most of the. present styles are so 
admirably adapted to plaid materials that no 
special layouts are required. In a one-piece 
skirt, for example, the plaid isn’t broken at 
all and it is simply a question of deciding on 
the right plaid or stripe for the center of the 
front. The same thing is true of many of the 
one-piece chemise and long-body dresses. 
In the old days when skirts were cut in eleven, 
thirteen and fifteen gores, and when we wore 
gored-plaited skirts and waists that were fitted 
and.a good deal cut up, plaids represented a 
serious problem. Now, however, you can 
use them in most cases just as easily as a 
plain material. Wherever a style is suitable 
for plaid and has any cutting problem that 
would puzzle a woman, The Deltor gives a 
special layout for it. But when a plaid does 
not require a special layout it isn’t given for 
it would only be confusing. 


Dear Mrs. Chalmers : What is the proper 
way to mark material for machine hem¬ 
stitching? I always mark the line with pins 
which isn’t very satisfactory as they often 
come out. Mrs. R. L. 

'"THE line or seam for machine hemstitch- 
1 ing must be marked with even, fairly 
close basting stitchings to give a good line. 
Basting should be done in self-colored thread 
or silk for it can not be removed, since re¬ 
moving it cuts the hemstitching. 


It is only necessary to make one row of 
basting for French hemstitching — several 
rows of machine hemstitching placed close 
together. 

When you use machine hemstitching as a 
trimming on seams, the seam should be 
basted flat with both edges of the seam turned 
toward the left side, and pressed. For on an 
invisible seam on transparent materials have 
the seam basted in the usual way and have it 
machine hemstitched on the wrong side of the 
garment just outside the basting. The 


seam edges should then be trimmed nfil 
In all machine hemstitching keep tie arj 
ment as nearly flat as possible. Do not iast 
the seams that are not to be hemstitched, bu 
leave them open so that the work cm b| 
spread out flat while machine hemstitched. I 
Foundations are required for most tra 
chine hemstitching. This subject is handler 
very 7 fully in The New Dressmaker. 

The picot edging that is used so much i| 
simply machine hemstitching cut through thl 
center and the work is prepared in the m 
way as for machine hemstitching. 

Dear Mrs. Chalmers: Ihaveseencliiffoi 
and satin roses used as a trimming on ini 
ported French dresses. Can you buy then 
ready-made or is there any way of m in 
them? Mrs. A. C. 

N FRENCH dresses these chiffon un 
satin roses are always made of the ms 
terial of the dress or its trimming, us 111 
satin, crepe silk, Georgettes or taffeta. 1 | 

ers of this sort are expensive to buy even if vol 
succeed in finding them to match your dresl 
They are not at all difficult to make and thl 
method of making them is explained and i| 
lustrated in the Deltor when they are shows 
as a trimming on the pattern illustration. 



A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE 



TTLERE is no cne quite so exasperating as 
the woman who knows, especially when 
she doesn’t but is firmly convinced that she 
does. The other day a woman with a good- 
size package of dress material came to a 
Butterick pattern department to select 
several patterns. The saleswoman remarked 
mildly that it was a pity she had bought her 
material before buying her patterns as the 
patterns with the Deltor called for such small 
quantities that she could have saved on her 
material. The woman answered that she 
didn’t have too much material and that the 
place to save was on the price of the pattern, 
for Butterick charged too much. 

The saleswoman did not argue but helped 
her choose her patterns. The first one called 
for three-quarters of a yard less than the wo¬ 
man had bought, the other for a yard and 
one-quarter less. 

“It’s lucky your material was only a dollar 
a yard,” said the saleswoman. “Think what 
you would have wasted if it had been 
duvetyn.” 

“Lucky!” said the woman bitterly. “T 
don’t think it’s lucky to lose even $1.75 these 
days.” 

“It isn’t,” said the woman next to her. 
“I was much more idiotic than you but my 
own stupidity helped me. I got my material 
first and found I had exactly twice what I 
needed, so I made two dresses.” 


“Do you think it was just chance in our 
cases?” asked the first woman. 

“No, I don’t. I’ve heard of its happening 
too often with this new Deltor,” said the 
second woman. “I think we just have to 
admit that the Butterick people know more 
about this cutting game than we do and let 
them save our money for us.” 

AN EXPENSIVE FINISH 
CHE was a smartly dressed girl and it was 
^ only when you looked at her closely that 
you saw that her well-cut, well-cared for 
clothes had gone rather shabby. 

“I know the Butterick pattern is the best,” 


she admitted and then added frankly, “but 
you see I have to economize even in little 
ways this Winter and I’d rather get a less 
expensive pattern. That’s why I am going 
to learn to make my own clothes. I won’t 
need a pattern with all those instructions for 
I’m going to take a $50 dressmaking course 
that will teach me how to do everything.” 

“But why pay $50?” 

“Because I won’t wear home-made looking 
clothes. I want my things to be correctly 
finished and to look it.” 

“Yes, of course,” said the saleswoman, 
“but I wondered why'you spent the time and 
money on a dressmaking class when you can 


get it for 50 cents. The Deltor shows yul 
exactly the way a high-class dressmaker v-vuil 
finish your clothes with fine, dainty edges, I 
costly-looking girdle, or a French wreath J 
chiffon roses at your waist, ft is so mu hi lei 
confusing to be shown the very thing yo| 
want to know about finishing the dre 
are actually working on than to have 1 lot J 
general instructions that you have hall iol 
gotten when you are ready to use them. 

“But it doesn’t seem reasonable to think 
could get fifty dollars’ worth of instructor 
for fifty cents.” 

“It’s even less reasonable than that, sat 
the saleswoman, “for you get a grea Jet 
more than fifty dollars’ worth. You g< 
the personal instruction of a designer v>h 
has just made the trip to Paris at enur: 
cost, to find out the new ways that the ne 
styles are being finished.” 

“But then how can they sell the pat 
for fifty cents?” I 

“Because they sell patterns to thou- 1 - ( - 
women who won’t wear home-made I 
clothes and would rather pay fifty cents t ia 
fifty dollars to be shown how to make 
clothes correctly.” J 

“Yes,” said the girl opening her pujse ^ j 

want the expensive French finish. Y 01 

persuaded me to try it once.” .1 

“ ‘Once’ and ‘always’ mean the same 
with the Deltor,” said the saleswoman. 





































































tional design like 10922. The braid used 
for this type of design would be about one 
and three-quarter inch wide. 

Typical of the new French use of cord 
trimming are the simple linked flower mo¬ 
tifs. To make the cording cut bias strips 
one and one-quarter inches wide; fold strips 
lengthwise through the center and make a 
seam, one-quarter inch from the folded 
edge. With the strips still wrong side out, 
slip the end of a cord, or several pieces of 
Germantown yarn, far enough into the end 
of the tube-like covering so that they can be 
sewed securely. With the loop end of a 
wire, draw tube inside out, at the same time 
drawing the cord through it. 

To make the flower trimming (Ill. 1), make 
one and seventh-eighth yard of cord for 
each flower. Measure five inches from one 
end and tie a knot (measure six inches and 
tie a knot); repeat tfie parentheses until 
eight knots have been tied. Begin at the 
other end and roll the cord into a flat mat, 
sewing it as you to. Continue to roll until 
you are within three inches of the last knot. 
Now form the remaining cord into eight 


Embroidery design 10735 


'UST as every person has a particu- L AT 
lady becoming type of frock, so has 
every frock its particularly becoming 
type of trimming. In all the sea- Ie== 
in’s rimmings, braiding and cording, in 
:w and original forms are conspicuous 
ipeci illy when the cording forms a 
:ep, almost lace-like banding for sleeves and 
inics Soutache is the favored among the braids, 
loug narrow forms of Hercules braid are quite 
ten -een. Applique and cut-work and the use 
the nail-head buttons are new and delightful. 
Paris uses cut-work on some of her smartest 
ock- and it is very charming when carried out 
such a design as 10735. The parts of the de- 
gn that are to be cut you buttonhole or have 
achiue hemstitched. You then cut the hem- 
itching in half, leavin 


Braiding design 10922 


Beading design 
10832 


Embroidery design 10865 


bandings has circle-like motifs, and drops softly, 
forming a scalloped edge. On an imported frock 
this trimming was made as wide as twelve inches. 
Ten yards of cord are needed for each yard of 
trimming. Finish the edge of your material with 
cord, and cut circles of material two and one- 
half inches in diameter. Finish the edge of the 
circles with the cord. Measure across the cord 
at the top of the material, placing a mark every 
inch. Join the end of a piece of cord at first 
mark; measure off fourteen inches; join at the 
next mark; pass the cord over to the next mark 
(on the wrong side) and join to the next mark; 
make a fourteen-inch loop and join to the next 
mark. Continue in this way all the way across. 
Measure down two and one-half inches from the 
top edge, and join first three cords together. 
Continue to join three cords together, all the way 
across, measure down seven inches and join the 
same three cords together, sewing a circle over 
each joining. Sew a row of circles half-way be¬ 
tween the two rows, joining the last cord of the 
first group with the first cord of the next group. 

The cord trimming is even newer than braid 
and can be used for any braiding design that fol¬ 
lows a sufficiently open pattern. The cord is 
covered in the material of your dress or coat. A 
scroll-like design such as 10879 can be used as a 
foundation. Follow the same directions for 
making the cording given for Illustration 1. 

Among the many forms of applique, is the one 
that can be so easily adapted to a design such as 
10928. The circles are cut from a dark shade of 
brown and applied to a tan background. The 
entire design is then worked in chain-stitch, using 
the silk the same shade as the background. 

Soft, narrow braid, the kind that can be 
threaded in a large needle is used in Paris in such 
a braiding design as 10910. Knot the end of the 
braid; draw it though material, pulling it down 


a picot edge, and work 
le bars across to hold the work. 

Aw'' her one of the season’s interesting trim- 
ings is the use of nail-head buttons. Unusual 
r their effectiveness they cover the ground of a 
jaded trimming, yet can be carried out in such 
mple designs as 10832. They are newer than 
ads. 

Applique work has a vogue easy to understand 
icause it introduces a gay note of color into an 
herwise somber dress. On a very simple 
rench frock of navy-blue serge a two-and-one- 
tlf-inch band of rose duvetyn was applied 
ound the soft bloused waist and a simple 
le-sli 1 ch design, such as 10865 was stamped on 


ilored wool. 

Hercules braid is a trimming with which Paris 
)es ingenious things. It is very effective on the 
ilored costume and can be used for a conven- 


loops, with a knot at the top of each loop. This will form 
the petals of the flowers. 

The cord banding is a new French way of trimming 
sleeves and tunics. It is seven inches wide. Make eight 
yards of cord for each yard of trimming. Cut pieces of ma¬ 
terial two and one-quarter inches square, and finish the 
edges of each square with cord. Finish the lower edge of 
the sleeve or tunic with a cord. This will be called the 
first cord. Cut another cord the length of the trimming. 
This will be called the second cord. The trimming is 
worked between these two cords. Measure across first and 
second cords, marking every inch with a pin. join a third 
piece of cord at the first pin, on the edge of the first cord; 
measure seven inches on third cord, and join at the next pin 
of the second cord. Measure over one inch and join at the 
next pin on the same cord; measure seven inches on third 
cord and join to next pin on the first cord; measure one inch 
and join to next pin on the same cord. Continue to work 
up and down, all the way across. Sew the squares on top 
of the cords, arranging them as in the illustration. 

Another cord trimming characteristic of the new lace-like 


to the end of the line, ami 
fasten it on the wrong side 
of material. The illustration 
shows the design worked in 
three rows of braid. 


Braiding design 10879 


Braiding design 10916 
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AS PARIS TRIMS HER NEW COSTUME 

Unusual Ways of Using Cord and Braid 
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NEW AND ATTRACTIVE WAYS OF MAKING WARDROBE NECESSITIES 



Negligee 3388 


3383 —At the bottom of many a Paris frock’s success is 
this delightful French chemise set in flesh color, orchid, 
maize, yellow or pale-blue voile. The top of the chemise 
and the lower edge of the step-in drawers are straight, 
making them suitable for the hand-hemstitching and drawn- 
work used on imported lingerie. This chemise is useful 
because it does not separate from the drawers at the waist¬ 
line. Threads pull easily in cotton voile, batiste, and 
handkerchief linen; in crepe de Chine they are more dif¬ 
ficult to draw, and nainsook, etc., are used untrimmed. 

A 36 bust requires 2% yards of handkerchief linen 40 
inches wide. Width of leg 26 inches. 

This chemise is nice for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 

3352 —Fashion works her way into the kitchen in the form 
of a becoming slip-over apron. It closes on the shoulders 
and is made in simple, kimono style. Patch pockets are 
always useful and add a pretty touch. Particularly be¬ 
coming in either a square or a round neck is this easily 
made apron. The sash belt gives the apron a becoming 
waistline and makes the back view interesting. Use 
gingham, chambray, percale, seersucker, or chintz. This 
apron is very practical and is as pretty as it is easily made. 
Lower edge yard. 

A 36 bust requires 3^ yards of checked gingham 32 
inches wide. 

This apron is good for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 

3363 —Every small girl likes a warm, wooly bathrobe with 
slippers to match. The simplicity of this model is its 
attraction. Large pockets are useful and pretty on a 
wrapper of this sort. An unusually pretty collar and clos¬ 
ing is this one. The collar may also be made with a lapel 
effect, if desired, which is equally pretty. The bathrobe is 
simple in construction and is very good-looking and 
smart. Use blanket robing, eider-down, flannel, ratine, or 
terry cloth. 

A 9-year size requires yards of figured eider-down 
36 inches wide. 

This bathrobe or wrapper and these slippers are nice for 
girls 4 to 15 years. 


3359 —Bathrobes are always a necessity but when they 
are as good-looking as this one they are also a pleasure. 
The becoming wide sleeve can be made with one or two 
seams. The lower edge of the robe is straight. This 
robe, which may have a high neck if preferred, is easily 
made. Use blankets, blanket robing, eider-down, flannel, 
terry cloth or ratine. The slipper has a sole and it is very 
simple to make. 

A 36 bust requires 2J4 yards of blanket robing 72 
inches wide which includes material for slippers. The 
lower edge is 1 % yard. 

This bathrobe is pretty for ladies 32 to 44 bust; it is also 
nice for misses. 

3388 — A very graceful one-piece negligee is this one with a 
new version of the fashionable cascade drapery, hanging 
from the shoulder to below the hem. The simplicity and 
comfort of it are particularly noticeable as well as its at¬ 
tractiveness. Very effective is the sash arranged in keep¬ 
ing with the softness and becoming lines of the negligee. 
It is a slip-over model and easily made. The picot edge 
makes a very attractive and simple trimming. Canton 
crepe, crepe de Chine, and novelty silks are used for this 
negligee. Lower edge 55 inches. 

A 36 bust requires 3J^ yards of crepe de Chine 40 inches 
wide. 

This negligee is becoming to ladies 32 to 44 bust. 

3356 — The boy who likes good-looking, well-cut clothes 
will be more than pleased with this unusual bathrobe. 
It has a smart notched or shawl collar, and an effective 
set of pockets. The sleeve has two seams. Tins type 
of robe is particularly effective in bordered materials, and 
it is easy to make. Soled slippers may also be made of 
the same material. Use blankets, toweling, eider-down, 
flannel or flannelet. The lower edge is straight. 

A 36 breast or 15 to 17 year size requires 2^ yards 
of blanket robing 72 inches wide, which includes material 
for slippers. 

This bathrobe is good for boys 24 to 44 breast; it is also 
good for men. 


Bathrobe 3356 
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EDITED BY MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER 

Head of the School of Home Economics, Cornell University 


0 BOUNTIFUL hath been the 
earth and so securely have we 
drawn from it our substance, that 
we have taken it all for granted as 
if it were only a gift, and with 
little care or conscious thought of 
the consequences of our use of it; 
nor have we very much considered 
the essential relation that we bear 
i i is living parts in the vast creation.”—L. H. Bailey, 
IT Holy Earth.” 

T anksgiving, the oldest national holiday, is an annual 
q vssion of gratitude for a full harvest. It gives thanks 
>r the fruit of the earth made ready for the family and 
ie ceasion commemorates that blessing most properly 
round the hearthstone. The family acknowledges, as 
id i iie Pilgrims at the time of their harvest, that “It hath 
k, (1 God in some comfortable measure to bless us in 
ie ruites of the earth.” 

A TRIBUTE TO THE PRODUCER 

ASKED the poet and the naturalist whether Thanks¬ 
giving had lost its significance. For answer he 
irr ■ cl the leaf in his book, “The Holy Earth,” and I 
ac “May we not once a year remember the earth in the 
tod that we eat? May we not in some way, even though 
01 :e in town, so organize our festival that the thought 
i tl goodness of the land and its bounty shall be a con- 
ious part of our celebration? These materials are of 
ie cry bone of the land. They grow up with the year 
id out of the conditions, and they have all the days in 
iem, the sunshine, the rain, the dew of morning, the 
in<> the cold foggy nights, and the’work of laborious 
amis. 

‘Every one of them means something to the person 
ho raises them, and there is impersonality in them, 
ihn’s father drained the land when yet he was a boy; 
ie hedges were set; long ago the place was laid out in Its 
italions; the old trees in the fields are a part of it; every 
all m the stables and every window-seat in the old house 
iki memories; and John has grown 
) v ith these memories, and with 
ies fields, and with the footpaths 
iat lead out over brooks and 
no gst the herds of cattle. It is a 
irt of his religion to keep the land 
dl and these supplies are taken 
ith a deep reverence for the good- 
:ss that is in them, and with a pride 
having produced them.” 

A NATIONAL FEAST 

A HE life of the early colonists 
Acre were days appointed for 
stinq and prayer in humiliation for 
ns ad in the realization of grave 
ing rs. There were also feast days 
} P° Ted in thankfulness for har- 
-st nd conquests in war. 

La! or, State after State proclaimed 
Lh nksgiving for harvest and the 
resident of the United States oc- 
ihonally appointed a day of 
Mi sgiving as events demanded. 

P vas not until the editor of 
T s Lady's Book, Mrs. Sarah 
A prevailed upon President 
Ulc ' n to make the proclamation 
lat e have an annual Thanksgiv- 
t 1 be celebrated in all territory 
•'no! by the United States. 

Lacey’s Lady's Book was the first 
,rn magazine. Thanksgiving is a 


national family festival. Mrs. Hale was left a widow with 
the support of five young children when she undertook to 
help found the principles of good family life. 

The everlasting security of the day is thankfulness 
notwithstanding widowhood and orphanage and struggle. 

No one disputes the rightness of the reverence we give 
the day. The spirit of the day was a matter of slow 
growth since our forefathers christened it at Plymouth, 
sanctioned by all religions and commemorated by the 
heterogeneous races of our country. 

A MODERN VERSION 

ASKED a widow with five dependent children how she 
would observe Thanksgiving day. 

“I have a family of four boys and one girl,” she said, 
“the oldest twelve years old. My husband died last 
Winter, leaving me with a home upon which we have a 
mortgage. I’m a busy woman and any advice which I 
receive through your magazine is much appreciated. 

“Some of my friends have offered to take the youngest 
children to care for and educate. But I need my children 
more than ever, and by all working together we shall pull 
through. My ambition is to educate my children. I 
am thankful that I have all five of them and I shall give 
them the best Thanksgiving dinner my purse will permit 
when the time comes, although for a while I thought I had 
little to be thankful for.” 

A YOUNG soldier, maimed and walking with difficulty 
TV on the country road, was asked when he returned 
from the war. He answered promptly, “Just in time to 
get into the old house Thanksgiving morning.” I asked 
him what Thanksgiving meant to him. He replied: 
“Roast turkey and pumpkin pies that my mother makes. 
I walked miles to get them last year and they tasted 
better than ever because Thanksgiving dinner at the 
front was an uncertain proposition.” 

“Thankful to be home?” I said. 

“Words won’t express it,” he answered. “So don’t 
ask me to try.” 


A GROUP of boys were celebrating the conquest of a 
TV football game. Nothing else seemed to count until 
one of them said: 

“Gee! I wish I was home. They’re having roast turkey 
and mince pie now.” 

The Pilgrims were solemn folk. Their Thanksgiving 
day partook of the penitential ceremonies of the old 
scriptural Sabbath. 

With changing sentiment there was indulgence on these 
days in visiting, walking abroad in the fields, inspection of 
barns and herds, discussion among the neighbors of plans 
for planting. 

As the Puritan tradition relaxed, the day changed 
from a holy day to a holiday, amusements of all sorts 
grew to be part of its regular program. 

The amusements of the modern world have drawn 
this generation out of the home, but Thanksgiving is a 
home feast, and it pulls hard on the heart-strings of all 
home-loving persons. 

HOME AGAIN 

HO will neglect to return if possible to the home of 
his father and mother on Thanksgiving day? If he 
can not do so, he will have a tender feeling for the great¬ 
est family reunion in American history. 

The guest will be there also, as one was on the first 
Thanksgiving for harvest after the landing of the Pilgrims. 

The ancient chronicle runs: 

Our harvest being gotten in, our Governour sent foure 
men on fowling, that so we might after a more speciall manner 
reioyce together, after we had gathered the fruit of our labours; 
they foure in one day killed as much fowle, as with a little 
helpe beside, served the Company almost a weeke, at which 
time amongst other Recreations, we exercised our Armes, 
many of the Indians coming amongst vs, and amongst the rest 
their great King Massasoyt, with some ninetie men, whom for 
three dayes we entertained and feasted, and they went out 
and killed hue Deere, which they brought to the Plantation 
and bestowed on our Governour, and vpon the Captaine, 
and others. And although it be not always so plentifull, as 
it was at this time with vs, yet by the goodness of God, we 
are so farr from want that we often 
wish you partakers of our plentie. 

OFF THE LAND 

HE Thanksgiving dinner is di¬ 
rect from the land. It is not 
made up of greenhouse growths nor 
of imported combinations of food. 
Rather of turkeys direct from the 
farm, onions, squash or turnip from 
the stores to be housed for the Win¬ 
ter, home-made pies, made of mince 
and apple and pumpkins which 
have been ripening on the wood-pile 
for weeks. All fruits of the Fall 
season are marshaled for the Thanks¬ 
giving dinner. 

The chronicler has helped to im¬ 
mortalize the pumpkin. “Let no 
man make a jest at pumpkins, for 
with this fruit the Lord was pleased 
to feed his people to their good con¬ 
tent till corn and cattle were in¬ 
creased.” 

Apples and pears have been 
hidden away in the dark to mellow 
and will be brought forth for the 
Thanksgiving-day feast. 

The great earthenware pitcher, 
because of long abuse, is an empty 
one now, but the popper still glides 
over the coals and chestnuts pop 
on the hearth on Thanksgiving day. 
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HARVEST FRUITS 


for the THANKSGIVING TABLE 


The pumpkin, in diverse dishes, competes with the 
turkey for the center of the Thanksgiving table 


W HEN the frost is on the pumpkin and 
the fodder’s in the shock,” a feelingof 
Thanksgiving for bounties received 
settles down over even this twentieth-cen¬ 
tury America. Although wild turkeys are no 
longer generally available for the Thanksgiv¬ 
ing festival, the domestic turkey is still the 
national bird of the season. He has a close 
rival in the harvest pumpkin, which now lays 
claim to the title of the king of the feast. In 
many sections of the country Thanksgiving 
would not be Thanksgiving without this 
fruit. For the pumpkin gives as graciously 
of its flavor and golden color in other ways, 
as in pies. 

Pumpkin custards, pumpkin puddings and 
pumpkin cakes as well as pies are known to 
many good cooks, but pumpkin preserves of 
clear amber color and pumpkin confections 
may be novelties at the Thanksgiving table. 
These are sweets which delight children and 
grown-ups and are healthful. Because of its 
mild flavor, acid fruits combined with pump¬ 
kin bring out its flavor. Even pumpkin pie 
is glorified by the addition of currant or plum 
jelly. 

A truly old-fashioned Thanksgiving dinner 
would make use of home-dried and candied 
fruits, home-harvested nuts and home-made 
favors. For those who still like old-fashioned 
ideas, although wrought of necessity with 
new-fashioned materials, the following sug¬ 
gestions are given: 

PUMPKIN CHIPS 

1 pound pumpkin % pound sugar 

Juice and grated rind 1 tablespoon pre- 
of 1 lemon served ginger 

pARE the pumpkin. Cut it into pieces one 
inch square. Add sugar and let it stand 
overnight. Drain off the sirup and cook until 
it coats a spoon. Add the pumpkin and other 



PUMPKIN CONFECTIONS WILL SUR¬ 
PRISE THE FAMILY. PUMPKIN CHIPS 
ARE AN EASY FEAT FOR THE HOME 
KITCHEN 


ingredients and boil the mixture until the 
pumpkin is clear, then simmer it until the 
sirup is absorbed. Lift the pumpkin on to 
plates to drain. Then place it on a cheese¬ 
cloth spread over a screen to dry. When it is 
no longer sticky, roll it in granulated sugar 
and pack it in glass jars. 


PUMPKIN PIE 


134 cup pumpkin 
34 cup sugar 
2 tablespoons me lasses 
2 tablespoons melted 
butter 


34 teaspoon salt 
34 teaspoon nutmeg 
Y, teaspoon ginger 
1 egg 

1 cup milk 


1 teaspoon cinnamon 

OTIR the ingredients together and pour 
^ into a tin lined with plain pastry. Bake 
slowly for about one hour until the filling is 
firm. When cold, form a ring of currant or 
plum jelly or butter next the crust. Garnish 
the center of the pie with sweetened whipped 
cream. 

PUMPKIN CUSTARD 
'"FHE pumpkin filling may be baked in 
small custard cups. When cold, turn 
from the cups and serve with whipped cream 
or jelly. 

PUMPKIN PASTE 
1 pint pumpkin-pulp 1 cup sugar 
cooked until nearly Juice and grated rind 
dry of 1 lemon 

T A IX the ingredients together and cook un- 
til it is thick and clear. Turn it out on a 
platter which has been brushed with unsalted 
fat. Dry the mixture until a film forms over 
the top. Turn it out on a cheese-cloth spread 
over a wire screen, and dry it until it loses its 
stickiness. Roll the paste in paraffin paper 
and pack it in tin boxes or glass jars. For 


By LUCILE BREWER and ALICE BLINN 

School of Home Economics, Cornell University 



.THE HARVESTING OF THE YELLOW PUMPKIN IS A FORERUNNER OF THANKSGIVING. 
AND WHO WOULD NOT BE THANKFUL FOR A CROP LIKE THIS? 


THE RULE OF THUMB won’t work in the modern kitchen. All recipes and 
suggestions for managing the home published in THE DELINEATOR are tried out in 
the laboratories of the School of Home Economics at Cornell University, whose 
experiments are recognized as authoritative. New dishes and old are standard¬ 
ized by observing certain.principles in cookery. The housekeeper who uses the 
Home-makers’ Department will find cooking an interesting art.— THE EDITOR 


use as a confection, this paste may be cut 
into one-inch squares or in strips and rolled 
in granulated sugar. It may be sprinkled 
with sugar before it is packed away, rolled 
like a jelly-roll and wrapped in paraffin paper. 
When ready for use it may be sliced. 

PUMPKIN PRESERVES 

5 pounds pumpkin 3 lemons, sliced thin 

4 pounds sugar 1 orange, sliced thin 

D EMOVE the peel and cut the raw pumpkin 
in slices one-quarter inch thick and one 
to two inches long. Place in stone jar or 
earthen utensil and add the sugar. Let the 
mixture stand overnight. Drain the pump¬ 
kin from the liquid and boil the liquid until it 
spins a thread. Add the sliced pumpkin, 
lemons and orange and a few grains of salt. 
Cook until thick and clear. Seal in dean 
hot jars. 


THE PUMPKIN ITSELF, HOLLOWED OUT 
AND CARVED, SHOULD SIT IN THE 
CENTER OF YOUR HOLIDAY TABLE 

GOLDEN-GLOW CONSERVE 
"D EMOVE peel and cut raw pumpkin in 
small pieces. Treat in the same manner 
as for preserves, using the same proportions 
of sugar and pumpkin. After adding pump¬ 
kin to the thick sirup, cook until the pumpkin 
begins to look clear and transparent. Add 
one-third as much grated pineapple as 
pumpkin, and to each pint of pumpkin and 
pineapple add the grated rind and juice of 
one lemon. Continue cooking slowly, and 
when thick and dear add one-half cup 
blanched almonds cut fine for each pint of 


PUMPKIN AND NUT CONFECTION CAN 
BE MADE OUT OF CHOPPED CANDIED 
RUMPKIN AND NUTS ROLLED IN 
SHREDDED COCONUT 

the mixture. Remove from the stove and 
turn into glasses. When cold, cover with hot 
paraffin. This mixture may be dried the 
same as paste and makes an excellent con¬ 
fection. 


CANDIED PUMPKIN 


1 pound pumpkin 1 cup pincapple- 

1 pound sugar juice 


M^AKE off the peel and cut raw pumpkin 
in medium-thick slices. Boil the sugar 


and pineapple-juice until it forms a heavy 
sirup. Add the pumpkin to the sirup and 
cook until the pumpkin begins to soften. Let 
the pumpkin stand overnight in the sirup. 
Drain the pumpkin from the sirup and cook 
the sirup until it spins a thread. Add the 
pumpkin again to the sirup and simmer until 
thick and clear. Drain the slices of pumpkin 
on a plate in order to save the sirup, then 
place them on a cheese-cloth over a rack in a 


MAKING CANDY OUT OF PUMPKIN IS 
A TIMELY PASTIME. PUMPKIN PASTE 
ROLLED WITH SUGAR AND SLICED LIKE 
JELLY ROLL, IS A DELICIOUS SWEET 





warm place. Dry them until they are nol 
sticky—about twenty-four hours. The driec 
pieces should be clear and perfectly tender 
Candied pumpkin has a rich golden color a nr 
pleasing taste. 


PUMPKIN-AND-NUT CONFECTION 
C^UT candied pumpkin in small pi r e? 
^ Add chopped butternuts, hickory 1 -;t: 
or walnuts. Stir the nuts and pumpkin to 
gether and shape in small balls. Roll th 
balls in shredded coconut. 


CRYSTALLIZED MINTED NUT; 

1 cup sugar 34 cup water 

HTO THE sugar and w T ater add a snml 
amount of green vegetable coloring a nr 
mint flavoring. Boil the mixture unti 1 i 
forms a hard and brittle ball when droppet 
into cold water. Have ready blanched nut 
and drop the nuts one at a time into tin 
sirup. Keep the sirup hot and do not tir 
When the nut is coated, lift out on waxcc 
paper to cool. 


GINGER SAUCE 


1 cup sugar 
1 cup water 
Yolk of 1 egg 
1 tablespoon butter 


34 teaspoon vanilla 
2 tablespoons re 
served ginger 
minced 


ougai vv tcccr iwi nve JULUllU 

Pour the sirup slowly over the beatet 
yolk of egg, stirring it constantly. Cook un 


•/ / CJ - -- J -- - - ■ 

til the mixture thickens, then add butter 


vanilla and ginger. 



PRESERVED PUMPKIN, FLAVORED 
WITH ORANGE AND LEMON, CAN BE 
PREPARED IN QUANTITY AND KEPI 
IN JARS FOR ALL-THE-YEAR USE 


RIBBON FRUIT-CAKE 


WHITE MIXTURE 


34 cup fat 

1 cup sugar 
Whites 4 eggs 

2 cups flour 

34 pound coconut 
2 teaspoons baking- 
powder 

34 pound citron 


34 teaspoon salt 

34 teaspoon almoni 
extract 

2 teaspoons lemon 
juice 

34 pound blan ei 
almonds 


AyfTX as usual. Reserve one-half cup fl<>u 
Toss the fruit, coconut and nuts lightl] 
in the flour and add last. Beat well. 


DARK MIXTURE 


134 cup brown sugar 
% cup fat 
3 eggs 

234 cups flour 
34 cup molasses 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
34 teaspoon cloves 
34 teaspoon allspice 
3 2 teaspoon nutmeg 
J pound raisins 
34 pound currants 


34 pound citron 

34 pound En; lit 
walnuts 
34 teaspoon sod 
2 teaspoons bating 
powder 

34 cup strong c< ee 
1 cup currant 0 
grape jelly 
Juice and grated run 
of 1 orange 


CTIR as usual. Reserve one cup 
'■“* Toss the nuts and fruit lightly in th 
flour and add last. Beat well. 

Line a cake-tin with waxed paper. ■ 
layer of the dark mixture one-quartei in 
depth of the pan. Cover with a layer 0 
white mixture of the same depth. C’ve 
with another layer of the dark mixture 0 
same depth, making the pan three-qua 
full. Tie the waxed paper loosely ove n 
top of the pan and steam for two hours; vi 
bake for one hour in a slow oven. Let st n 1 
until cold before removing from tin. 
recipe makes two cakes. 

Home-grown nuts of suitable, flavor 1 
be substituted for the nuts given in n 
recipe. Candied pumpkin or fruit paste: u 
in shreds are excellent in fruit-cakes. 
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On Hallowe’en when we are seen 
We’ll make a big sensation 
And far and wide on every side 
Spread Campbell’s reputation! 


fJ °SEpH Campbell GqH panY 

CAMDFN IS! J..U.S.A. 


MAr)K ftFG. NOS. 4/I5J. 4 


ine nit or me evening: 

There, at the very beginning of the feast, it 
greets you with the sunny smiles of' summer. It 
puts a sparkle in your appetite. Rich, spicy, 
delicious, served steaming hot, every spoonful 
invites to pleasure. Start the dinner with 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup and every dish seems 
to gain a keener flavor! 

Campbell’s Tomato Soup 

is one of the most popular of the famous soups 
which have made the name of Campbell’s a 
household word. Pure tomato juices, velvety 
creamery butter, pure granulated sugar, dainty 
herbs and spices all go to make Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup a leading favorite of the American 
dining table. 

21 kinds 12c a can 


Delightful Cream of Tomato 

An easy way to bring added 
variety and attractiveness 
to your table is to serve 
Campbell’s as a Cream of 
Tomato. Follow the simple 
directions on the can. You 
will find it a big reward for so 
little trouble! 
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MEASURING THE CHILD’S MIND 


“Too bright for his age, and always in troubleIs your boy like that? What 
is his mental age? This article, the third of a series, is about mental tests 
and their practical application by the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 

By BIRD T. BALDWIN, Director, and ANNE O’HAGAN, for THE DELINEATOR 


S OMETIMES it used to be anything but 
pure pleasure for Georgie’s mother to 
see her son’s teacher turn in at the gate 
and come up the path toward the piazza. 
Her tale from season to season had been the 
same in kind, though it differed in degree. 
Georgie was an increasingly difficult prob¬ 
lem as he went on, but it was always much 
the same sort of difficulty that he presented. 
The teacher would confess that she didn’t 
know what to do about it; she disliked to 
complain; she saw his good qualities—he was 
a very likable boy she was sure. But — but— 
well, he really was a bad influence in the 
class; he was impertinent — no, not mischiev¬ 
ous, she wouldn’t call it that. Impertinent 
was what she meant. Perhaps if his mother 

and father would have a talk with him - 

Georgie’s mother used generally to inter¬ 
rupt at this point to say that of course she 
and her husband desired to cooperate in the 
very fullest way with the school authorities, 
but she must ask for something a little more 
definite. The teacher’s complaints generally 
dwindled into resentful inarticulateness be¬ 
fore the frostily delivered opinion of Georgie’s 
mother that it would be easier to discipline 
Georgie if the complaint against him did not 
seem to be chiefly that the other children 
were stupider l han he. After which Georgic’s 
father would do a little heavy-handed pa¬ 
rental sarcasm at the expense of his son’s 
conceit and the incident would be closed for 
a time. 

T3UT one day, which ought to have been 
marked forever after in the calendar of 
Georgie’s parents and teachers with red, a 
psychologist loomed upon their horizon. 

And then they heard what the psycholo¬ 
gist was saying about Georgie. An I. Q. of 
one hundred and forty-two — what on earth 
did that mean? It meant that Georgie was 
mentally farther advanced above the aver¬ 
age boy of his age of nine years and a half 
than Danny, whose 1. Q. was seventy-two, 
was below the average boy of his age, which 
happened to be eleven. 

In other words, Georgie had been grow¬ 
ing unbearable in arrogance because he was 
pitted only against his mental juniors and 
inferiors; he was developing habits of lazi¬ 
ness because the work of the grade didn’t 
give him enough to do; he was infecting the 
other children with the bad manners of his 
conceit and with the indolence which, in 
his case, sprang from the inadequacy of his 
school work to occupy and interest him, be¬ 
cause he was a leader among them—and 
because laziness and the swagger of vanity 
are such fatally easy things to copy! 

What Georgie needed to take the conceit 
out of his soul and the objectionable strut 
and bluster out of his bearing was hard 
enough mental work to keep him healthily 
busy in doing it, and to put the saving grace 
of humility in him and about him. That 


was what he needed to rescue him from form¬ 
ing the slovenly, sloppy habits of labor which 
are the curse of the facile, and which do more 
to insure failure in life than most natural 
limitations of intellect or imagination. 

In the particular city in which this quite 
universal young Georgie dwelt the board of 



THE PSYCHOLOGIST IS AS ESSENTIAL TO 
THE SCHOOL SYSTEM AS THE DOCTOR, 
DENTIST OR OCULIST 


education had recently instituted an ex¬ 
perimental school for “superior” children, in 
which the regular work of his grade was sup¬ 
plemented by various courses of more vari¬ 
ety and intensity. In the classes of this 
school Georgie worked off that surplus belief 
in himself which would eventually have 
proved as fatal to him as any other excess 
tissue to the body bearing it, and began the 
important lesson of learning to study. 

If he had been a pupil in any one of prob¬ 
ably three-quarters of the communities of 


this country, there would have been no such 
school for him to attend. In very few, com¬ 
paratively speaking, would there have been 
a psychological examination to show his fit¬ 
ness for advanced or additional work. The 
affair would have gone on in a succession of 
visits from weary teachers to resentful par¬ 
ents, and Georgie’s ultimate salvaging or 
loss would have been left to chance. It is 
not for its sadness that Georgie’s case has 
been cited, but for its commonplaceness. 
Every one has known a dozen, a score, a 
hundred Georgies in his own limited ac¬ 
quaintance^—superior children whose gifts 
were wasted, formerly because science had 
not yet discovered the method of measuring 
them, and, more recently, because society 
had not begun to apply the methods of 
measurement which science had discovered. 

Who dees not know families where a child 
who has not the native intelligence to cope 
with the conditions of a regular school is 
nevertheless sent to it, there to hold back 
general progress, to suffer the continuous 
humiliation of failure and, frequently, the 
torment of mockery from schoolmates who 
have no understanding of the immeasurable 
pathos of the dulness at which they gibe? 
Who does not know households in which the 
claims of normal children suffer because of 
useless expenditures upon the abnormal—the 
changing schools, the changing teachers, the 
special tutors, and all the rest of the weary, 
useless processes by which parents try to 
convert their sows’ cars into silk purses? 


Now these things will be reduced t< 
minimum in the State of Iowa if the Cl: 
Welfare Research Station grows, as it m 
to be growing, into an agency of every 
use to the citizens of Iowa. The static i 
advancing and popularizing the belief tlv 
psychologist ought to be as much a part 
every school system as a doctor, a deni tl 
an oculist—as a teacher of “the three Rs" I 

a trustee, for that matter! It is populai i/.l 
ing the belief that only by a continuous st d 1 
of normal children will correct mental it I 
be arrived at and a real science of the nil 
established. (A “norm” is an establish'd 
authorized standard. A correct mci J 
norm is therefore an established stand.m 
for measuring the mind, and it can be obi 
tained only by studying the minds of no I 
normal children.) 


r TTIE station is speeding, the day wh < 1 I 
•*- child with remedial speech defects will 1 t 
be loosely adjudged feeble-minded. It il 
speeding also the day when feeble-minded! 
ness will be discovered before it has had J 
chance to work incurable mischief to till 
community. 

Being a research station as well as a rl 
vice station, a number of important stm I 
are being conducted under its directi'n| 
The influence of heredity and of social 1 
economic environment upon the mei I 
development of normal and superior 1 I 
dren is being studied. A special surve\ I 
Continued on page 85 



THIS CHILD IS TAKING THE “PERFORMANCE” TEST, ONE OF THE BINET 
SCALES ARRANGED FOR ALL AGES BETWEEN THREE AND EIGHTEEN 
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What is TSlaptha ? 

It is that powerful yet harmless dirt- 
loosener used by professional dry-cleaners 
to cleanse safely and to freshen dainty 
fabrics and delicate colors. Naptha is good 
for clothes because it thoroughly cleanses; 
and thoroughly clean clothes last longer. 
Smell the real naptha in Fels-Naptha. 



Philadelphia 



More, perhaps, than you realize! Consider the health-value of 
clothes washed with Fels-Naptha. They not only look clean, but 
they are clean through and through. 

Because—The clothes are given a double cleansing; they are 
naptha-cleaned and soap-and-water cleaned. 

The real naptha in Fels-Naptha dissolves the body oils that 
hold the dirt fast to clothes. Thus the naptha makes the dirt let 
go by soaking it loose, with only a light rub on extremely soiled 
places. All the poisons and oils of perspiration in the clothes 
are completely taken out. The naptha having done its work 
vanishes completely, carrying away all odors. Then the soapy 
water flushes away the dirt. 

Wash all your clothes, even the fine dainty baby garments, with 
Fels-Naptha—the perfect combination of good soap and real naptha. 
Then your clothes will be doubly clean —hygienically clean. The only 
way you can get the benefit of this double cleansing-value in soap is 
to be sure you get Fels-Naptha —the original and genuine naptha soap 
—of your grocer. The clean naptha odor and the red-and-green 
wrapper are your guides. 

cn cp If you haven’t seen or used Fels-Naptha lately send 
ri\C,I2 for free sample. Write “Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia.” 




THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE GLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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Posed by Marion Collins ’ J 


T HE great Livingston’, relates that once, 
in his African travels, a black savage 
encountering a white man for the first 
time fell unconscious, overpowered by the 
strange new smell. Even when most friendly 
toward the Livingstone party, the Africans 
would stand at a respectful distance, where 
the wind could not blow toward them the 
body odors of the white men. 

We of the white race have through long 
centuries of habit grown immune to our own 
racial smell. Unpleasant as the idea may be 
lo the fastidious, in precisely the same way 
does the individual become immune to his 
own personal body odors. 

The advertisers of deodorants, talking to us 
so frankly of late, have really done women 
(and men) a kindness. Though we may smile 
at their warnings as slightly exaggerated in 
regard to ourselves, yet each of us, in her 
mind, promptly brings home the application 
to some other woman. Which only proves the 
truth of the warning that we can not perceive 
our own body smell. 

A woman may be the most fastidious daily 
bather in the world and yet have unpleasant 
odors of which she is totally unconscious, and 
which would horrify her could she perceive 
them. The only way to find out if this be 
true of you is not Lo trust to your own dulled 
perceptions, but to ask mother, sister or 
your frankest friend, who will tell the truth. 
And then when they do tell it, don’t “get 
huffy,” but go to work to remedy matters. 

'CUR they can be remedied. There are safe, 
H reputable deodorants on the market, adver¬ 
tised in the high-class magazines, which may 
be depended upon. Most of us have a dainty 
and fastidious friend who uses these products 
and can recommend some part icular one. I n 
fact, many women to-day consider the deodor¬ 
ant a part of their toilet as essential as or 
more essential than soap. 

For the average person the precaution of 
a deodorant usually suffices. But there are 
sometimes abnormal conditions which make 
still further preventatives _ necessary. The 
family physician may be relied upon to tell if 
an ailment of one kind or another carries an 
odor and what to use to neutralize it. Soda 
baths are excellent, but should be taken only 
on the advice of a physician. There are 


gargles and atomizers for throat and nose, 
all easy and simple to use, once they become 
a habit. First and last, let us never forget 
that we can not trust ourselves on this deli¬ 
cate point. We must ask, and believe what 
we are told. 

The following story may sound like ex¬ 
aggerated propaganda for deodorants. It is 
absolutely true, and happened during my col¬ 
lege days. 

One girl went through college from fresh¬ 
man to senior year without making a single 
friend. She was the most solitary mortal in 
the student world. She walked alone . to 
classes. She sat alone, the seat on each side 
of her being often vacant. She roomed alone. 
As a junior and senior, no underclassman in¬ 
vited her as guest to “stunts” as was the cus¬ 
tom. She was “bid” for no sorority or club. 

O NE day in her senior year a group of girls 
from her dormitory went to the college 
doctor. They said something must be done. 
No one could bear to sit near her at table. 
Yet she made advances and seemed to be 
totally unconscious of an overpowering odor 
which nauseated every one else. 

The doctor told them that the girl had an 
abnormal body condition, which, however, 
she could totally neutralize by proper medi¬ 
cated bathing and careful precautions. The 
girl knew this, but her sense of smell having 
become immune from long habit, she hersell 
forgot her condition and grew careless in pre¬ 
cautions. The doctor had a talk with her. 
She was deeply hurt and promised to do bet¬ 
ter. But of course it was then too late. 
The girls had already cruelly dubbed her 
“Little Lily.” 

Almost as bad, however, is the woman who 
tries to drown body odors in perfume, follow¬ 
ing the habit of ladies of high estate in the 
famous unwashed Middle Ages. Perfume 
may be an added touch of freshness on a 
body already sweet and clean and healthy, 
but it should never serve the base purpose of 
concealment. 

Nor should it be used too abundantly, else 
it becomes extremely unpleasant to others. 
We all know women who become color-blind 
to their own use of rouge, and continue to 
spread it more heavily as time goes on, grow¬ 
ing indignant if a friend suggests that it’s a 


bit thick. A pretty safe rule, with perfumes 
as with rouge, is always to use a little less 
than seems necessary. The best way to be 
sure one is not applying too much is to use an 
atomizer. ft 

Of all abominations, avoid cheap perfumes 
which lead Lo overdoses because of their 
plentiful ness. Better the small bottle of 
rarer and more delicate quality, used with 
economy and good taste. Flic better a per¬ 
fume the further it goes. The daintiest 
woman prefers the indirect charm of sachets 
and toilet-waters to the franker perfumes, al¬ 
though the latter, discreetly used, may be 
charming. 

There arc times and places for perfumes, as 
for hats. Perfume is an added charm in the 
evening, but a business girl saturated in 
chypre does not create an impression of clean- 
cut efficiency. A little rose-water or lavender 
or some other fresh but faint toilet-water on 
her hands after washing, however, is by no 
means displeasing, nor is the judicious use of 
a good perfumed face-powder. 

Eau dc Cologne is pleasing, and carries 
with it a refreshing hint of cleanliness. Any 
business girl may use a touch of it with safety. 

Tn the sick-room the weary patient is grate¬ 
ful when the face and hand washing is ended 
with a little dabbing off with cooling eau 
dc Cologne. Lavender, Florida water and 
orange water are also pleasant for sick people. 
Children always love them, sick or well. 

If you have never on a hot day tried the 
cooling effect of a tiny dab ol eau de Cologne 
just behind each ear, remember it next 
summer. 

A PERFUMED soap that is really good 
leaves a very faint and attractive memory 
on the hands, but, like poor perfumes, nothing 
creates a worse impression of bad taste than 
cheap strong-smelling soap. If you can not 
afford a really good brand, by all means use 
an odorless one. There are good eau de Co¬ 
logne soaps, lavender, and also heather, which 
is a little unusual and very fresh and sweet. 

A really fine small cake of perfumed soap is 
a wholesome addition to the guest-room. 
So is bed-linen with a cool scent of lavender, 
dress-hangers with a faint sachet inside, or a 
rose-jar, wafting its fragrance in welcome to 
the entering guest. 


In using sachets for linen-closets, a hou.-d 
keeper should be careful to choose only t h f 
faint and rather old-fashioned scents i 
gestive of the freshness of clean linen- 
ender, heather, violet, dried roses, or even I 
very good mixture of fresh flowers. Sin t 
sachets should be taboo, not only bo ul 
they are inappropriate, but because ill 
hostess may be inflicting a disagreeable ni lit 
upon the oversensitive guest who disii 1 ts 
these perfumes—and there are many su< ! I 

W TH sachets in one’s own bureau drawej 
more liberty may be taken. But t '• 1 
here the simpler sachets are wiser, because ej 
do not conflict with one’s individual bon jt 
perfume. If you have sachets of some < r- 
rent popular scent, see that it agrees, 
least harmonizes, with your liquid perfunf 
Sachets make pleasing gifts. Little girls ist 
beginning to take an interest in a 'L 
bureau may be encouraged by the ao< 
of a lavender or violet envelope in 
drawer, or even one of the crepe-papet 
ded linings, quilted with ribbon, with - 
scattered discreetly between cotton layo 
When a popular New York society burl r as 
asked, “What is charm?” she replied: ' ng 
sachet in the hair.” The odor of oil} 
often unpleasant to others, and even t< 
selves. Hair-dressers who do not beli 
too much shampooing sift orris-root p 
through the oily hair, brushing it out . ')■ 
ward with a strong dean brush. ! t 
only removes the greasy smell, but a 
oil itself, leaving the hair fluffier and la 
manageable. The brushing out is imp" §3 
Decided brunettes, however, will itu ft 
unless they brush very persistent!} ■ ’ 

cess is apt to leave dark hair dusty-!' B 
With blondes it does not show. 

Still another odor—which, even m 
days of wemen smokers, we note < 
men rather than women—is the stale-to' ■ 
odor in clothes. It can be most ud || 
for those who do not smoke and who: 
of smell is therefore not immune. ■ 

evening in a group where people are -■ 
or in a restaurant, we have all notio 
strong stale-smoke smell on ones u . 
in one’s hair the next morning, sun a ■ 
are the best remedies for clothes, as B 
room, and for the hair a shampoo. 
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A CLEVER woman surrounds herself with the 
exquisite influence of a perfume — for the 
right perfume, carefully chosen, gives her a de¬ 
lightful sense of fragrant daintiness. This and the 
contentment that perfume brings adds considerably 
to her poise and to her social charm. 

Is that the way your perfume affects you? If it 
doesn’t, you have not found the right one. 

A way to help you select your own particular 
fragrance was recently offered when the Inter¬ 
national Perfume Test showed how to be American 
in loveliness. 

Many women used to be prejudiced against 
American, perfumes because of the foreign per¬ 
fume tradition. I hey probably didn’t know that a 
great American perfume house searches the world 
over for the finest flower essences, rare spices 
and precious oils, to be blended into perfumes. 
They turned to one imported perfume after an¬ 
other. The idea seemed to be that the more 
expensive the brand the better it must be. 

It took the International Perfume Test to over¬ 
throw this tradition. This is how it was done: 


. Two men > prominent in New York City, conducted the Test, 
with the assistance of 103 women acting as jurors. The two 
judges purchased three of the most popular imported perfumes 
and three Colgate perfumes — all in original unopened bottles. 
They poured the contents into six plain bottles, numbered from 
one to six, and kept a record by which they alone knew which 
number represented each perfume. 

Each of the jury of 103 women chose her favorite from six 
slips of Perfumers Blotting Paper, scented from the numbered 
bottles under the supervision of the judges. Each indicated her 
first choice, her second, her third, etc. A careful record was 
kept of all selections. 

The result, when perfumes were thus judged by preference 

alone, was most interesting. Many of the women had stated_ 

before the Test—a decided preference for some foreign brand, 
^et in the Test—Colgate’s Florient (Flowers of the Orient) 
won first choice. 

Many thousands of women have since made 
the T est and found how true was the perfume 
judgment of the impartial jury. You, also, can 
make .it, and find in Florient a true expression of 
American loveliness. 

COLGATE’S 
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ume 


powers of fine Orienf 


The 103 women who made the Internationa] Perfume Test were chosen 
fiom among professional and business women, college women at Smith, Vassar, 
V ellesley and Bryn Mawr, distinguished women of the stage, then playing in 

New York, women of prominence and the plain everyday Mrs. A and B_ 

all fastidious about their perfume. 

For details of the Test and a miniature Test Set by which you yourself may 
compare the delightful Colgate perfumes with whatever you are using, send 2c 
in stamps to Colgate & Co., Dept. 53, 199 Fulton Street, New York City, 
If in Canada, address 137 McGill Street, Montreal. 
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OLD DUTCH COOKERY 

Recipes for cakes and pies made 


P ENNSYLVANIA housewives have 
earned a nation-wide reputation for 
the excellence, abundance and variety 
of food provided for their families. 
They showed indomitable perseverance in 
overcoming obstacles in the new country, 
no matter what religious sect they belonged 
to—Moravians, Amish, Schwenkfelders, 
Dunkards, River Brethren or Mennonites. 
These people had distinctive customs and 
manners peculiar to their sect, and some of 
their women adherents may still be rec¬ 
ognized by their plain dress and quaint 
bonnets. 

The mothers in these Pennsylvania com¬ 
munities almost invariably educated their 
daughters in the art of housekeeping. Be¬ 
fore they were permitted to leave the parental 
roof they were taught to bake bread and to 
prepare an appetizing, tempting meal. 

Housekeeping among them was a craft 1 
in the home. Suspended from rafters in the 
garret were huge bunches of dried balsam or 
“creek mint,” preferred as a beverage by 
many farmers and their wives to the more 
expensive and less wholesome “store tea.” 

The old-fashioned dough-tray in which 
grandmothers of a generation ago kneaded 
their semiweekly batch of ten or more 
loaves of wheat and rye bread is now almost 
obsolete. Frequently as many as twenty 
pies were placed at one time in the old 
“Dutch” bake-oven, built of either brick 
or stone, in a separate building not far distant 
from the farmhouse or at one end of the farm¬ 
house kitchen. These are seldom used even 
by the housewife on the farm at the pres¬ 
ent day. Some one has said: ‘ Sweeter 
bread than that baked directly on the hearth 
of an old Dutch oven ’twas impossible to 
procure.” It may have been that the bread 
was better flavored by being hearth-baked, 
and it may have been because the flour was 
not bolted in those days as it is now. 

T TSUALLY the sponge for bread was mixed 
in an old-fashioned wooden dough-tray, 
somewhat similar in shape and size to a small 
steamer trunk. This was partly filled with 
flour. The sponge or batter was mixed the 
evening of the day before in one end of this 
tray surrounded by a wall of flour. Home¬ 
made hop yeast and any preferred liquid 
were used. 

The dough-tray was placed at no great 
distance from the open fireplace until the 
following morning, when the well-risen sponge 
was stiffened sufficiently from the flour sur¬ 
rounding it, thoroughly kneaded, molded into 
shapely loaves, which were placed in well- 
floured straw baskets; in the meantime a fire 
of hardwood had been built in the oven. 
When the oven was thoroughly heated and 
the dough in baskets had risen sufficiently, 
the hot charred wood was raked from the 
oven, when with a primitive mop called a 
“swab” immersed in cold water the floor of 
the oven was thoroughly cleansed. 

The straw baskets containing the loaves 
were quickly turned upside down on to a 
long-handled, broad, wooden shovel, and 
with a dexterity acquired only by frequent 
practise the loaf was quickly transferred 
from the shovel to the hot oven floor.. 

When the oven had been filled to its ut¬ 
most capacity with bread, cake and pies, the 
oven door was adjusted to prevent the es¬ 
cape of heat; and in a short space of time the 
entire week’s baking had been accomplished. 

Bread in old times, especially rye loaves, 
baked directly on the hearth, possessed a 
sweet nutty flavor, obtained in no other 
manner. These rye loaves were about forty- 
six inches in circumference and about four 
inches high. 

MAKING APPLE BUTTER 

E ARLY in the Fall the apple butter was 
made from combined cider and apples. 
The day previous to that on which apple 
butter was to be cooked, two barrels of cider 
were boiled down to one in large iron kettles 
over a wood fire, out-of-doors, either in 
kitchen-garden or side yard. Early the 
following morning apples were added to the 
cider in the kettle. An extra kettle usually 
contained cider which was added to the 
kettle of cooked apples from time to time 
as needed. 




IT 


Long-handled, 
wooden, paddle- 
shaped, perforated 
stirrers were used to 
stir the apple butter. 

Frequently this proc¬ 
ess was not completed 
until the morning fol¬ 
lowing that on which 
the cooking had been 
commenced. 

An old reliable 

Bucks County housewife vouches for the 
following proportions: 

Thirty-two gallons of cider to 8 buckets of 
cider apples, and to 40 gallons of apple but¬ 
ter 50 pounds of sugar were used. When the 
apple butter had been cooked sufficiently, a 
long-handled dipper was used for filling the 
crocks, w'hich were covered closely with 
paper and placed in a dry, cool storeroom 
for the season’s consumption. 

SAUERKRAUT 

_. THE month of October the making of 
sauerkraut was in order on the farm. Sur¬ 
plus leaves were removed and hearts cut 
from halved heads of the cabbage. The 
latter were placed in a small wooden box, 
which was pushed swiftly to and fro over the 
sharp teeth of the cabbage-cutter. The 
finely cut cabbage fell into a white cloth- 
lined tub. The cut cabbage was salted and 
thoroughly mixed in a large pan, enough salt 
being added to make it palatable to the taste. 
A layer of the cut cabbage was then placed 
in a large wooden tub, or stenner, kept ex¬ 
pressly for this purpose. The cabbage was 
pounded with a long-handled, heavy wooden 
mallet. 

Layers of the salted cabbage were added 
from time to time until a liquid or brine 
was formed which covered the top of the 
cabbage, over which was spread a linen 
cloth. On this was placed a small wooden 
board surmounted by a heavy clean stone. 
The tub containing cabbage was placed in 
the cellar. In the course of several weeks 
it was ready to be cooked, usually with a 
choice piece of pork. 

As Winter advanced, hogs were fattened, 
and when sufficiently heavy to satisfy their 
owners, it was “hog-killin’ time.” The 
result was large cans of snow-white lard, 
pink “chines,” choice pieces of pork, pre¬ 
ferred for cooking with kraut, links of home¬ 
made country sausage, composed principally 
of pork, toothsome “scrapple,” bowls of 
quivery jelly-like “souse,” every smallest 
part of the hog being utilized. 

THE CLASSIC PIE 

O LD-TIME Pennsylvania housewives did 
not relish a dessert without a crust sur¬ 
rounding it. Pies were not made from, the 
fine white flour, but flour which contained 
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By EDITH M. THOMAS 


some bran. Fruit is 
and was then plentiful 
in the State—fresh, 
canned and dried— 
and not fruit alone, 
but cheese and custard 
pies were common. A 
very popular one in 
eastern Pennsylvania 
was raisin pie, fre¬ 
quently called funeral 
pie, as raisins were 
always available when other materials were 
scarce, and numberless pies were usually 
served at the feasts prepared at funerals in 
old times. 

DUTCH PUMPKIN PIE 

A MENNONITE woman has given me the 
recipe for a Dutch pumpkin pie. A 
medium-sized pie-tin was lined with pastry, 
covered thickly with two cups of thinly 
sliced uncooked pumpkin cut in inch lengths. 
Over the top of the pumpkin was placed one 
tablespoon of flour, one tablespoon of mo¬ 
lasses, one tablespoon of vinegar, four table¬ 
spoons of light-brown sugar. Dusted 
over the top was a small quantity of ground 
cinnamon, cloves and grated nutmeg. A top 
crust was added, the pie baked in a moder¬ 
ately hot oven. When baked the pumpkin 
filling in pie resembled and tasted like sliced 
citron. 

“SNITZ” PIE 

A N OLD-FASHIONED “snitz” or dried- 
A*- apple pie was a standby as well as a 
prime favorite. The children’s school lunch- 
basket was not considered complete unless it 
contained wedge-like pieces of “snitz” pie 
for each child, who cheerfully trudged several 
miles each day, through snow and rain, to 
attend the village school. Old-fashioned 
“snitz” pie was made in the following 
manner: 

One quart of dried apples was placed in a 
bowl, covered with about four quarts of cold 
water and allowed to stand until the following 
morning on the back part of the stove. 
Apples were then cooked soft and either 
mashed through a colander or squeezed 
through a fruit-press. The sugar and spices 
were added to suit the taste. A pie-tin 
lined with rich pastry was partly filled with 
the mixture, a top crust was added and the 
pie baked in the oven. 

THE LEFT-OVER CRUST 
MORAVIAN housewife noted for the 
excellence of her cooking and Baking 
gave me this recipe for a rather unusual pie 
which she said was the one her grandmother 
invariably made on baking-day when after 
baking pies there remained pastry enough to 
cover a pie-tin, and nothing left for a filling 
for the pie. 


A 



THE OLD-FASHIONED DUTCH OVEN, SITUATED OUTSIDE THE FARMHOUSE IN THE 
GARDEN OR AT ONE END OF THE FARM KITCHEN, WAS A DOMESTIC INSTITUTION 
IN EARLY PENNSYLVANIA LIFE. TWENTY LOAVES OF BREAD A DAY WAS A MERE 
TRIFLE TO THE INDUSTRIOUS HOUSEWIFE 


She placed on the pastry-lined crust foj 
generous tablespoons of medium browl 
sugar mixed with one level tablespoon f 
flour. The top was dotted with tiny bits J 
butter. One and one-quarter cups of swel 
milk was poured over the pie and the tl 
was dusted with powdered cinnamon. Ti 
pie when baked had a distinct caramj 
flavor. 

“FILSEL” PIE 

A MENNONITE neighbor gave me a ve 
old recipe for “filsel” pies, as she call 
them. The dough was composed of two a 
one-half cups of flour, two teaspoons 
baking-powder (good measure), one-h. 
teaspoon of salt, one teaspoon of lai 
and one teaspoon of butter. The flo 
and baking-powder were sifted together a: 
the shortening cut through this. It w 
then mixed with water into a dough as i 
quick biscuits, handling as little as possib 
It was rolled thin and cut in small squares t 
size of a soda cracker. 

An important detail was the dressing, 
was prepared from stale bread-crums 
soned with salt and pepper, parsley or sw 
marjoram. Over this was poured a sm 
quantity of melted butter, with one egg an 
small quantity of milk. A tablespoon 
this filling was placed on each square piece 
the rolled dough, the edges moistened, opp 
site corners pinched carefully together to for 
three-cornered pies or turnovers. The mi 
ture was dropped into a stewpan co| 
taining rapidly boiling water, salted ; 
closely covered about twenty minutes, 
was removed from the boiling water wit! 
skimmer and placed in a fry-pan containi 
a couple of tablespoons of hot butti 
browned lightly, and served hot. Crui 
browned in the butter and scattered over t, 
tops of the pies add to the flavor. 

MORAVIAN SUGAR-CAKES 

P RESENT-DAY housewives will be int 
ested in the old recipe for “Moravi 
sugar-cakes”—exactly as it was given me 
a Moravian. 

At supper-time (that is, at about i 
o’clock) one pint of milk, one and one-h 
cups of granulated sugar and one cup 
shortening (a mixture of butter and laj 
were placed in a bowl on the back part of t 
stove until bedtime (about nine o’cloc 
then to the lukewarm batter were added th 
eggs, one teaspoon of salt, small quant] 
of grated nutmeg, one yeast-cake, dissolved 
one cup of warm water, and flour to stiffl 
The dough should be as stiff as one coj 
stir with a mixing-spoon, not knead] 
neither should the dough be as stiff as 
bread. 

The dough should stand in a warm plj 
closely covered until the following morrti 
It is cut and rolled when light into pie 
about one-half inch thick and placed 
well-greased pans. It then stands in a wal 
place until doubled in bulk, with inclenl 
tions on top of each cake; melted butte 
spread over the top and brown sugar strq 
thickly over this. The mixture is tl 
dusted with cinnamon and baked in | 
oven for about twenty minutes. 

Some of the dough may be rolled ou 
the morning, about one-fourth inch ; nl 
and spread with melted butter, cut into oil 
inch squares, opposite corners folded ■ 
gether, the tops brushed where the dm 
show with melted butter and rolled in guM 
lated sugar. These are delicious serve i v| 
coffee, and when baked in this manner 
called butter-semmels. 

The recipe for a “Quick Moravian bill 
Cake,” from the same good housewife! 

as follows: II 

Cream together one and one-halt cup| 
granulated sugar, two tablespoons 
shortening (mixture of butter and lar<i 1 
yolks of two eggs. Add to the creamed rj 
ture one and one-half cups of sweet re. 
three cups of flour sifted with two 
spoons of good baking-powder and 
half teaspoon of salt, added altenrij 
with the stiffly beaten white of eggs. 1 
equal parts of this mixture in three pn l 
Cover the tops of cakes thickly with meonj 
brown sugar and dust cinnamon o '■ 
bake. 
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Which needs a hotter , 1 1 7 / * 

oven, white cake or dark? 77101 St Cl 71 (l t~Cd lly V/lltC 




If you want the answer to this and all the 
other baking: questions that puzzle you, 
send for the practical cook-book “The Whys 
of Cooking:” in which Janet McKenzie 
Hill, founder of the Boston Cooking: 
School and editor of America’s foremost 
cookery magazine, tells how professionals 
avoid failures in making: cake and pastry. 
This delightful book also contains many de¬ 
licious original recipes in all branches of 
cooking. Illustrated in color. Each copy 
costs us 26c to print. You may have one 
copy, for personal use, by sending 10c in 
stamps to Section F-ll, Dept, of Home 
Economics, The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ROFESSIONAL cooks know three 


simple little 

ty tricks that will help you make the finest possible 
white cake. To obtain a delicate texture mix the 
batter with water instead of milk. To acquire the moist 
tenderness that so often is lacking in cakes made with the 
white of eggs, be sure the shortening is 100% rich. To 
produce a color as snowy as angel food, use shortening 
that is white, and a light-colored flavoring. 

Cooks who know these secrets of the perfect white cake 
prefer Crisco for shortening because it has the required 
richness and whiteness, and because it makes cake taste 
the same as if butter were used. You simply add a tea¬ 
spoonful of salt for every cupful of Crisco. It makes the 
use of butter a needless expense. 

Crisco is as dainty as the other fine ingredients that go 
into good cake. It is simply a solid white cream of edible 
vegetable oil. It has neither taste nor odor, and stays 
fresh without being kept on ice. There is nothing else like 
it. It provides the utmost quality and richness for every 
cooking purpose—frying, pastry, and all kinds of baking. 

I ry it, and see how much it will improve everything 
that you cook. It is sold by all good grocers, in net- 
weight, sanitary contain- 

ers, holding one pound M *w"^ J 

and up. Never sold in bulk. M I ■ ■ 


Emily’s White Cake 


\'i cupful Crisco 
IV2 cupfuls sugar 
3 cupfuls pastry flour 
3 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
1 teaspoonful salt 
1 cupful water 
1 teaspoonful flavoring 
whites of 3 eggs 

Cream Crisco. Add sugar slowly and 
cream together. Sift dry ingredients and 
add alternately with the liquid. Add fla¬ 
voring, heat mixture thoroughly and last 
fold in stiffly beaten whites of eggs. Pre¬ 
pare layer-cake tins by greasing them with 
a mixture of Crisco and flour. Pour in 
cake mixture; put in moderate oven, allow 
to rise for five minutes, increase heat to 
bake; at the end of 15 minutes, reduce 
heat to allow cake to shrink from the pan. 
Entire time for baking 20 minutes.— Kate 
B. Vaughn. 


Chocolate Frosting 

1 cupful granulated sugar 
1 cupful boiling water 
6 squares chocolate 
confectioners’ sugar as needed 
1 teaspoonful vanilla extract 
Melt the sugar in the boiling water, 
cover and let boil three or four minutes, 
add the chocolate broken in pieces and let 
melt over boiling water, then heat in the 
sugar, sifted, and the extract. Use sugar 
to make the frosting of a consistency to 
spread and not run from the cake, if it 
becomes too stiff before it is spread, add 
boiling water or syrup, a few drops at a 
time. 


Crisco is also made and 
sold in Canada 


For Frying -For Shortening 
For Cake Making 



































Important Notice: Floor coverings (including rugs) made upon a felt 
paper base are not linoleum, and to describe, advertise or sell them as 
linoleum is a violation of the law. Felt paper floor coverings have 
a black interior which is easily detected upon examining the edge. 


:orge W. Blabon Company Philadelphia 

Established 70 years 

Look for this label on all Blabon Art Linoleums 


BLABON RUGS 

of genuine Linoleum 
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Above No. SO-45 

Below No. 8043 

m 


W OULDN’T you like a rug for your dining-room, living-room, 
or other rooms with the soft warm tones of costly woven 
rugs, but at a very moderate price? 

And wouldn’t you like a rug that is moth-proof, that requires 
no hard sweeping, no beating, and no vacuum-cleaning? 

A Blabon Rug of genuine linoleum has the appearance of the 
better woven rugs, yet it makes housework easier—only a light, 
regular going over with a damp mop is all the care required. 
It outwears all except the costlier grades of woven rugs — and 
the price is small in comparison. 

The Blabon Rug on the floor above is a Chinese pattern, No. 
8019. For genuine linoleum look for the name Blabon. 

Visit your dealer and see the Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum 
in an assortment of sizes in beautiful patterns and color combinations. 

If your dealer hasn’t them write us and we’ll tell you the name 
of a dealer who has. 


Above No. 8034 
Below No. 8028 

• J# 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS TO MAKE AT HOME 

Even though you are an amateur with the needle you can follow 
the simple Christmas suggestions pictured and described below 


By NADINE SEYMOUR 



Photo by Wanamcikcr 
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A other variety of traveling- 
co with plenty of compart¬ 
ments. It may be made of 
m re silk and leather or cre¬ 
tonne and linen. Attach the 
r ii on loops and pockets to a 
sti; linen front, and then bind 
th cretonne back with rib¬ 
bon. Use ribbon for straps 


Two circles, 16 14 inches in 
diameter, the top of figured 
linen, the lower of pongee, 
male this bag — laid together 
and bound with braid. The 
braid-bound division across the 
top circle makes the opening, 
which snap-fastens beneath the 
2 1 -inch-width handle, also 
braid-bound. A covered but¬ 
ton-mold and tassel decorate 
the lower circle 




This overnight bag will take the trouble out of traveling. 
One yard and a half of ribbon, six and one-half inches 
wide, will make it. Overcast the ribbon around a rib¬ 
bon-covered cardboad oval — six and one-half by three 
inches—to make two compartments for toilet accessories. 
The two compartments facilitate packing, and the result is 
a gift sure to please the average woman 



The bridge-player will appreciate this surf-satin 
cover for a card-table, weighted with bead tassels. 
Cut the cloth to measure 2 'A inches beyond the size 
of the table and finish by overcasting with worsted 



Photos by ICittcnmaicr 



For the longer trip, some or¬ 
gandy, ribbon, and embroi¬ 
dery cotton are all you need for 
this suitcase set. The large 
envelope, 14 by 22 inches, is 
for shirt-waists; the next, 10 by 
14 , for lingerie, and the small¬ 
est, 6 by 6 , is for handkerchiefs. 
This set is practicable because 
it may be easily laundered 


Christmas gifts made by the 
giver carry a personal touch 
not possible to obtain by the 
merely bought present. The 
attractive contrivance at the 
left is the bag shown in the 
center at the top of the page, 
packed and ready to carry. 
Its two compartments hold con¬ 
veniently the little things neces¬ 
sary to the week-ender or one- 
night visitor 



kL retonne garden cushion, 
17 h 13 H inches, may be 
' usec j as a seat on the grass, or 
t0 kr.eel upon when working 
; ,,M the flowers. The back 
ck oilcloth, the filling 
L ° !!r and the binding-braid 
Use “ should be about one 
inch in width 




This winsome creature is a 
perfect tribute for a house¬ 
keeper. A large wooden spoon 
surmounted by a dishmop for 
the face, a skirt made from a 
floor rag, a duster for an apron, 
and a dishcloth for a cape 
complete the attire 


This sewing-kit combines capacity with 
smallness. The oval sides, 3 by 11 , satin- 
covered, attached to the straight piece of 
ribbon with pocket ends, form the tank- 
shape container. Twelve inches of gros- 
grain ribbon will suffice 


It is never too early to plan for the summer. Squares of 
doubled net make splendid covers for your baking-dishes and 
table-pottery on the outdoor dinner-table. Overcast the 
edges and weight with beads 


A handy bodkin case, which 
most women will welcome, 3 
by 3 T 2 inches, is made of card¬ 
board covered with satin over¬ 
cast together at the edges. Rib¬ 
bon loops hold the bodkins, and 
the long ends fasten down 
the cover securely 




mmiiTO 


Qingham 5 A by 5 C 2 inches, 
French-seamed together and 
opened at the top, makes an 
always clean cover for the 
kitchen holder. The little 
braided handle is placed con¬ 
veniently for hanging. A gift 
a child can make 


o 
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T HERE are so many 
dainty little things 
that can be so easily 
made, oftentimes 
from “just scraps,” if one 
only knows the how of it. 

There are flirtatious or¬ 
gandy scrap baskets and 
gay work-bags, and silk 
candle-shields, and just a 
host of other things. But 
here are a few of the pret¬ 
tiest for you to try. 

If you choose peach-blow 
taffeta shields ( 111 . 1 ) to 
enhance the already lovely 
soft glow of a candle light, 
you might justly be accused 
of successfully “painting 
the lily.” To make them 
you will need one-quarter 
yard of radium taffeta 
forty inches wide, one yard 
of gold ribbon one-half inch 
wide, and two wire frames. 

Cut your silk one inch 
longer than the length of 
the frame and five inches 
wider than the width of the 
frame. Measure three- 
quarters of an inch from the 
center of the silk, and lay a 
one-half-inch plait on each 
mark. Measure over one 
inch on each side and lay 
another plait. Now press 
these plaits in place, and 
sew the silk to the frame, 
drawing it tightly over the 
edge of the wire. Then sew 
a piece of silk smoothly over the wrong side. Sew the lace 
around the edge, and then, after cutting the ribbon in half, 
make two bows and sew one to the center of each shield. 

A lovely flower-like acquisition to your dinner or dance 
frock is this Frenchy little vanity bag—10887—of varicol¬ 
ored silks, which belies its indispensable usefulness in its irre- 
sistibily frivolous appearance. To make it you will need 
one-quarter yard of blue silk, pne-quarter yard of rose satin, 
one yard of dark-rose ribbon, one yard of pale-rose ribbon, 
one yard of flesh-pink ribbon and one yard of green ribbon. 
This ribbon should be one and one-half inches wide. You will 
also need H /2 yards of narrow gold braid or very narrow 
ribbon and one-quarter yard of narrow elastic. Cut the bag, 
using the blue for the bag and the rose for the lining. Cut 
the top edge of the bag into scallops and finish the scallops 
with a narrow lace. Then make a casing one and one-quarter 
inches from the top, and run the elastic through it. End it 
off so that the hand can be passed through it with comfort. 
Now cut the ribbon into pieces two inches long, and fold each 
end of each piece of ribbon into the center (see Ill. 2), and 
gather across the lower edge. Arrange the dark-rose petals a t 
the lower edge, and then arrange a row of darker rose ones, 
then a row of deeper-shaded ones, and then two rows of the pale 
shades. Arrange the green leaves at intervals across the top of 
the last row. Now make a braid of the rose and green braid 
or ribbon and the gold braid, and fasten it to each side. This 
completes a very unusual and artistic bag. 


Bag 

10887 


A CONVERT to the theory that woman’s work is never done 
is the woman who has this attractive work-bag to carry 
wherever she goes (Ill. 3). Interesting yet sufficient and compact 
in shape it is made of natural-color pongee striped with black 
silk. The lining is of jade green taffeta and the ball trimming and 
embroidered flowers are worked in wool of many bright shades. 
The original bag was made of striped silk, but if you can not 


III. 3 


mbroidery 
10823 


get striped silk use plain t n 
silk and draw the stripes in 
with a ruler, outlining th n 
in black. Cut two piece, 1 if 
this silk fifteen inches le g 
and eleven inches wide, a 1 
two pieces of lining the sar 
size. Now measure tv o 
and one-half inches fr m 
each corner on the lov r 
edge and place a mark, a 1 
then measure up seven 
inches on the side edges a d 
place a mark. Draw a 1 
from the mark on the sv 
to the mark at the lov r 
edge, and cut on this li 
This will shape the lov r 
edge of the bag. Measu 
up two inches from the 1 t 
mark, measure in three 
inches and place a mark. 
Place a saucer over the 
mark so that one edge 
touches the last mark and 
one edge touches the mark 
on the edge. Cut on the 
outline of the sas cer and t t 
straight up. Now seam 
the sides and sew in yo r 
lining. A flower motif of a 
sort such as 10823 can he 
embroidered in blue, yell 
and purple yarn. You can 
work the leaves in brig t 
green and sew coral beads 
the leaves. Now finish th< 
lower edge and sides wiih 
crocheted olives. 

When the lowly scrap basket ascends to the dignity of han 
ing on the back of one’s chair, it naturally puts on a few frill 
(111. 4). Made of rose organdy, ruffled and flower-trimmed, t] 
catches as much admiration as it does scraps. You need on 
yard of organdy, two yards of three-quarter-inch ribbon, an 
some scraps of rose, blue and yellow organdy or silk, two roun 
wooden embroidery hoops 8 inches in diameter. Co\ 
one of the hoops with organdy for the bottom of the bag, at 
then cut three ruffles two and one-quarter inches wide, an' 
one and one-quarter yards long. Have one edge picoted, a' 
have a row of machine hemstitching run one-half inch be! 
this edge. Gather these ruffles. Now cut a piece of mater 
twelve inches long and twenty-six inches wide. Measure 
three inches from each long edge and sew on a ruffle. The t 
maining ruffle is sewed through the center. It is very attr. 
tive when the ruffles are hemstitched to the bag, but it 1 < ><> 
very well to have them just hemmed down. Sew one ed 
of the bag to each hoop, and then make two bands of rib! • 
and pass the ribbon around each hoop. There are some 1 
little roses to be added for a final touch. To make them, c 
piece of organdy two and one-half inches wide and ten ini 
long and fold it in half, lengthwise. Fold the end of 
piece over and gather it along the raw 7 edge, from A to B 
Ill. 7). Roll it betwxen your thumb and forefinger. Bt 
ning at the end marked B, draw the string tight. The cer. 
should be rolled tightly, the outside loosely. You will : 
this bit of fluff surprisingly useful. 

To-day’s woman and her powder-puff are synonymous an' 
very new one (Ill. 5), like the light beneath the bushel, hide 
usefulness under a lovely flower trimming w'hich serve 
something to conveniently take hold of as well as a decoral 
You will need a powder-puff, one-half yard of rose ribbon ■ 
half yard of blue ribbon, and one-quarter yard of green rib 1 
This ribbon should be one and one-quarter inch wide. 1 
the rose and the green ribbon into tw 7 o-inch pieces. Fold 
edges over to the center (see Ill. 2) and gather the ends to l 
a petal. Now arrange the petals in a circle and make a 
rose of the remaining piece of ribbon. To make the rose, 
one end of the ribbon (see B in Ill. 7) and begin at A and gu 
across to B. Begin at B and roll the ribbon between y 
thumb and finger. 

Black oilcloth has also come up in the world and is used 
Con tinned on page 5 4 


111 
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fkmbroidery 
design 1 0924 
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Beware False Tones, Mothers 

Say Educators High in the Musical World 


AN a child’s “ear” for music be spoiled by 
phonographic music, in the home, which fails 
to ' oiivey true tones and correct interpretations? 

Highest musical authorities see that danger pres¬ 
ent. And noted educators are pointing it out to 

)arents. 

“Music for the children should be put to as exact¬ 
ing a scrutiny as their playfellows,” says one writer. 

Especially phonographic music, so often selected 
carelessly. For there is grave danger of spoiling a 
child’s ‘ear’ for music by false tones. The instru¬ 
ment must achieve true reproductions. And the 
records provide correct interpretations.” 

Live with good music,” writes a world noted au¬ 
thority, “and you appreciate good music. But live 
with poor music and soon you mistake it for good. 
The broader sense of musical understanding, associ¬ 
ate) with cultured people the world over, is largely a 
reflection of the music lived with during the im¬ 
pressionistic years of childhood.” 

I 

In the Hornes of Greatest 
Musicians — the Brunswick 

For the reasons outlined above, musicians, critics 
and teachers have put all phonographs, all records 
to t e acid test of comparison. Have heard them all, 
judged them all. 

And in the homes of greatest musicians, both in 


Europe and America, 3 'ou will find Brunswick — 
the musical world's accepted ideality in phonographic 
expression. 

Due to Exclusive Methods 

This universal preference of the knowing is due to 
Brunswick’s exclusive methods of Reproduction and 
of Interpretation, by means of which perfect ren¬ 
dition of the so-called “difficult tones” is attained. 
Methods zvhich apply to no other make of phonograph 
or records. 

The Brunswick Method of Reproduction, embody¬ 
ing the LJltona , which cushions the path of the 
needle b)' proper suspension, and the oval Tone 
Amplifier of moulded wood, is exclusively Bruns¬ 
wick. 

The Brunswick Method of Interpretation, which re¬ 
sults in sweeter and more beautiful records, and as¬ 
sures thoroughly correct interpretations, has not been 
successfully imitated. 

Hence, those high in the musical world, will tell you 
that buying any phonograph, without at least hearing 
The Brunswick, is a mistake. And that to be with¬ 
out Brunswick Records is to be without much of what 
is best in music. 

For a demonstration, at which you will not be urged 
to buy, call on the nearest Brunswick dealer. The 
Brunswick plays all makes of records, and Brunswick 
records can be played on any phonograph. Hear, 
compare—then judge for yourself. 



Hear These Brunswick 
Super-Feature Records 

Among the most notable examples of Brunswick’s 
new Interpretation are these three — especially de¬ 
sirable as models of correctly interpreted music for 
homes where there are children. 

30011 — Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod) .... Florence Easton 
30010 Di Provenza il mar (Verdi's “Traviata,” Act II. 

Scene 1) . Giuseppe Danise 

10040—Dreams of Long Ago (Carroll-Caruso) Mario Chamlee 

On sale at any Brunswick dealer’s in conve¬ 
niently packed envelopes of 3—price $4.00. Or sing¬ 
ly if desired. 

Any phonograph can play Brunswick Records 


Note: New Brunswick Records are on advance sale at all Brunswick dealers 
on the 16th of each month in the East, and in Denver and the West o?i the 26th. 

THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., Chicago 

Manufacturers—Established 1845 

©B. B. C. Co., 1921 

BRUNSWICK 

PHONOGRAPHS AND RECORDS 
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FOR THE WOMAN WHO 

A Stitch by Hand, Like the Proverbial Bird, Is 


EMBROIDERS 

Worth Much 




Tam-o’-shanter 


31 


57 


Scarf — Em 
broidery de¬ 
sign 10855 


C ONTRARY woman has chosen this age of machinery to 
discover her own hands and their great possibilities. The 
smartest costumes, prettiest lingerie and loveliest house¬ 
hold linens are all very simple, and it is the generous and 
effective use of hand-work that makes them so very interesting. 

Needlework, an art of the centuries, has kept in step with the 
times, and the new embroideries are simple, open designs that 
call for lovely combinations of color and little work — trimmings 
which work up surprisingly quickly and effectively under the 
agile fingers of the ever busy modern woman. 

Cool, crisp Autumn days and long tramps through the woods 
call for the beauty and protection offered by a pretty tarn and a 
scarf to match. In warm woodland browns and cool dull 
greens they are not unlike the forest itself. Touches of corn- 
colored yarn in one-stitch embroidery lend a delightful irregu¬ 
larity to the tarn and add distinction to the wide border of the 
scarf. 

Dainty lingerie is the pride of every woman. Little French 
embroidered flowers, that recall the quaint old-fashioned bou¬ 
quets that grandmother carried in the days of beaux and belles, 
are the most delicate of adornments for pink crepe. Then, in a 
different mood, one might add a tailored note with hemstitching, 
and use contrasting pinks and blues for shoulder-straps to make 
a delightfully contrary and truly feminine bit of lingerie. 

Linen, the beloved of the housewife, guards unnecessarily its 
favor, for it is versatile and vain and appears again and again, 
each time in a more lovely form and each time endearing itself 
more and more. Natural-colored crash lends itself in its most 
recent form to an applique band of old-blue, making a delightful 
foil for cart-wheels with the most interesting of spokes. 

This is a novel suggestion for scarf ends and pillows. 

Linen of this sort is first of all practical, for it is so easily 
laundered and does not catch the dirt so quickly, and then 
it can be made lovely with so little trouble. It is being 
shown at its best with a dark wood for a background. 

It is particularly effective in this form. 

SCARF AND TAM 

yOU will need three-quarters of a yard of brown 
1 velours fifty-four inches wide, one-half yard of tan 
velours fifty-four inches wide, one-eighth yard of green 
felt, one ball each of dark-brown, tan and orange Shetland 
floss. A youthful tam-o’-shanter such as 3157 is very smart 
made in this fashion, and a simple one-stitch embroidery 
design like 10855 works up very quickly and effectively. 

Scarf —Cut a piece of brown ve¬ 
lours one yard and a half long and 
eleven inches wide for the scarf. 

Cut two pieces of tan velours twelve 
inches long and fifty-six inches wide. 

Face each end of scarf on the right 
side with the tan pieces. Then stamp 
the embroidery design on each end of 
the scarf so that half the squares are 
on the brown and half on the tan, 
with the lines extending up into the 
brown. Stamp the same number of 
squares on the green felt. Cut two 
strips of tan velours two and one-half 
inches wide and forty-three inches 
long. Bind the long edges of this 
scarf with these pieces, blanket- 
stitching them down with brown yarn. 

Cut the row of stamped squares from 
the green felt and hem the green 
squares down, directly over the squares 
stamped on the scarf. Work a single 
running stitch over each line on the 
scarf, using tan yarn. Fill in the 
tiny squares in the center of large 
squares with orange wool. 

Tam —Cut your tam-o’-shanter, us¬ 
ing brown velours for the top and tan 
for the under part and band. Put 
the tarn together. Cut ten squares 
and stamp them on green felt. Work 
the lines in one-stitch in tan yarn, just as you did the 
scarf, filling in the centers of squares in orange. Appli¬ 
que the green squares to the edge of the tarn. With tan 
yarn work one-stitch on the brown section of tarn like the 
illustration. 

CAMISOLE 

yOU will need three-eighths yard of blue crepe de 
* Chine, one-eighth yard of pink crepe de Chine, 
three and one-half yards of narrow pink and blue 
double-faced ribbon, and enough elastic three-eighths inch 
wide to go around your waist. A flower design such as 
10704 makes a pretty trimming. You need cne skein each of 

pink, lavender, blue, yellow and green embroidery silk. Cut a strip of pink crepe de Chine two in¬ 
ches wide and thirty-eight inches long for thirty-six size (one inch longer for each size larger and 
one inch shorter for each size smaller). Seam short ends together and stamp design on center of 
this strip in yellow; work straight line in outline. Work the leaves with green in the lazy- 
daisy stitch and the flowers in seed-stitch or in French knots, using the rest of the colors. Cut 
a strip of blue crepe de Chine nine inches wide and four inches longer than the pink strip. 
Seam the ends and gather one edge in to fit the pink band. Baste one edge of the pink 


Scarf 


Embroidery 
design 10802 


band over this gathered edge and have the joining hemstitch 1 . 
Cut a strip of blue one and one-half inch wide and the same 
length as the pink strip. Double this strip so it will be thr- > 
quarters inch wide. Turn in the ends and have the strip he - 
stitched to the top of the pink strip, letting the ends meet at 
center front to form opening for the ribbon. Run ribbon 
through this casing. Make a half-inch hem at lower edge and 
run the elastic through this hem. Make the shoulder-straps of 
two sixteen-inch pieces of ribbon. 

SCARF AND PILLOW 

yOU will need a yard and half ecru linen of a coarse weave, 
1 three-eighths yard old-blue linen, one-sixteenth yard gn •] 
linen, one-sixteenth yard orange linen, one skein of brown, oM- 
blue, green and orange mercerized rope embroidery floss. A - 
sign such as 10802 is very effective worked in outline on an 
applied band of blue. 

Scarf— Cut a piece of linen one and one-half yard long ai d 
one-half yard wide, and make a narrow hem along both sides a 1 
a two and one-half inch hem on each end. Stamp the narrov r 
banding from an outline design such as 10802 across both ends if 
scarf, placing it just above hem. Stamp another piece of the same 
banding on blue linen. Have all edges of the blue banding 
picoted by machine and have the outside edge of the largest cir ; 
hemstitched. Cut all the hemstitching in half and hem the st; Ip 
over the stamped banding on the scarf. Stamp the center of r 
wheels on green linen, and have the outer edge and the tiny cir 
in the center hemstitched. Cut all of the hemstitching in hi 
Place a small piece of orange linen directly in the center of t 
wheel and hem to green rings over corresponding 
cle stamped on scarf. Work the crossing lines in 
the blue band in brown outline stitch, work the lir 
on the green rings in orange, work the lines on the 
ecru rings in blue and work a row of green outline 
one-eighth inch from outside of green rings. 

Pillow— Cut a piece of ecru linen twenty-six inch s 
long and thirteen inches wide for top of pillow. Cut ,i 
piece of blue the same size for facing. Make a bund 
through the center of the pillow just as you made on t n 
ends of scarf. Sew the back and front together, leaving 
one end open to insert the pillow. 


ATTRACTIVE GIFTS—NEW 
IDEAS FOR THE 


Camisol e— 
Embroidery 
design 10704 


NEEDLE 


Concluded from page 52 

this very smart type of work or general utility hg 
(111. 6). Combined with cardinal-red-silk and trimm 1 
with black wooden beads and red worsted, it is unusu¬ 
ally effective. Y ; ou will need % yard of black oil¬ 
cloth, 1 ball of red knitting yarn, A yard of red 
a chain of wooden beads for the handle, and a flower-1 
basket design like 10924 can be used for decora n. 
Cut two circles of silk and two circles of oilcloth 10 
inches in diameter. Stamp a design of a basket on i>ne 

circle of oilcloth, and then 
make small pompons of red I 
yarn and sew one over each I 
flower in the design. ' >w| 
cut a piece of silk 24 ii i s | 
long and 4 inches wide, nd 
seam the silk to each ci • lo, 
joining them. Lay two 1 : - 

inch plaits at each end to 
hold the bag in. Now I 
an oilcloth circle over hi 
silk circle, and use ablan i t-l 
stitch of red yarn to hole he I 
silk and the oilcloth toget r.l 
This bag is an excepti L 
one because it combines ii I 

unusual waj' both useful I 

and attractiveness. The U 

that it is so easily made s 

it an added value. It i- 
1 , sort of bag that is effect e 

Pillow ' enough to carry with a - t 1 4 

costume, or to hang as a br 1 1 
spot of color in your rc I 

All of these dainty gifts are unusual in their own way and particularly acceptable becau- 
their usefulness. The day of meaningless ruffles and fluffs is past; to-day women love c 
and attractive things as much as they ever did, but they insist on usefulness and simple I 
well. Spare hours for the twentieth-century woman fly much more quickly than they d 
her nineteenth-century sisters; they are well spent in her opinion only when she is making 1 
with her hands which will repay her in utility and effectiveness for the time and energy expo < 
on them. Be sure you spend your time on useful gifts. 
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HOOSING the NEW RECORD 

By HORACE JOHNSON 

A LITTLE KNOWLEDQE is never dangerous—when you are 
adding to your store of phonograph records. Every month Mr. John- 
son will describe the month’s new records. The best fox-trot and the 
newest operatic selections — don’t you want to know what they are? 
Write your queries to this department, sending stamped and addressed 
envelope. THE EDITOR. 


■> CORDS have their season as well as 
V other things. Let us suggest some 
.V of the new records appropriate for the 
Thanksgiving period. 

.M st of them are reproductions of Stephen 
1 st :'s best-known songs which by use have 
ime to represent the typical folk-song 
er ure of America. As you probably 
no- Stephen Foster was born in Pittsburg 
P 6, but it wasn’t until he moved to New 
ork City in 1860 that he wrote most of the 
mg which have made him famous. He 
ed tlmost penniless in the Bowery in 

Abi >ut six months ago the Brunswick Com¬ 
an y published a record of “My Old Ken- 
icky Home” (5037A),sung by Marie Tif- 
,n\ me of the Metropolitan Opera sopranos, 
isisled by a male trio. This is one of the 
est reproductions of this old song. Miss 
iffa y sings most sympathetically and so 
learl that every word of the text is heard, 
he introduction of the male trio but adds 
) the wistful and lyric beauty of the familiar 
ir. 

Another song by Stephen Foster, “Old 
black Joe” (Columbia A5959), sung by 
|xnii- Graveure, one of the finest barytones 
i th( oncert field, is almost a perfect record. 
Ilr < iraveure is not only blessed with a fine 
loice but also intelligent interpretation, and 
L h made in this selection one of his best 
Risks. 

He sings quietly and clearly, bringing out 
Ihe pathetic charm of the melody, A flute 
Ibbli, do with the orchestral accompaniment 
jdds much toward helping this record achieve 
inerit 

“Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground” 
lEdii a 82167), sung by Carolina Lazzari, a 
iontralto of the Metropolitan Opera, is the 
Ine other Foster song which I hope you will 
pear if you get the opportunity. Mme. 
lazzari has a warm and rich voice which 
|uits the air of this familiar and beautiful old 
ong 

Th Foster songs are by no means the only 
pld swigs worth considering as additions to 
lyour ibrary. I know of one record which, 
par; usic-lover, I would like to see in every 
[collection. That is the arrangement for 
jstrin quartet of “Drink to Me Only with 
jibin' Eyes” (Victor 64874), played by the 
|Flon.. dey Quartet. Personally I believe 
Than s er music to be one of the most satisfy¬ 
ing I rms of musical expression, and the 
1 : ley is my favorite interpretative ex- 

jpotK The arrangement of this old 
jEngli h. song of Ben Jonson is the work of 
jAlfrt Pochon, one of the violinists of the 

|quarut. 

Earner and mother will be delighted with 
| an .v ! the above selections you may decide 
|to or r. All lovers of good music will enjoy 
■them. 

||\fOW to tell you about the new dance 
‘ ords. There are many and all of them 
are fu:! of rhythm and urge. The Victor Com- 
P an > ms issued a new Paul Whiteman and 
'rchestra double-faced record every 
Nnth for some time. One of their recent 
publi' ations is a reproduction of “You’re the 
nwet st Girl,” introducing “What Could Be 
wee r ” (18787). This record is alive with 
P e P d jazz, to use the terms which best ex¬ 
press it. The living-room rugs will roll up 
automatically as that record begins and be 


I 


r ipient of triple encores. 


A far cry from the atmosphere which 


“Sweetest Girl” creates, yet as pungent and 
vivifying, is “My Cherry Blossom” (Bathe 
20576), played by Bennie Kreuger and 
orchestra. It is a fox-trot with a haunting 
seductive theme amplified by the floating 
tones of the soprano saxophone which Mr. 
Kreuger expertly manipulates. This record 
fairly forces your feet into terpsichorean 
gyrations. 

Then there is a new Columbia selection, 
“All by Myself” (A3434), played by Ted 
Lewis’s Orchestra. This is a new song from 
Irving Berlin’s fingers, the king of syncopa¬ 
tion, and it is one of the best dance numbers 
published this season. Somehow Mr. Berlin 
has the happy faculty of writing a song 
which has more catchiness in one note than 
most others have in four measures. Ted 
Lewis has caught Mr. Berlin’s force and spon- 
taniety and incorporated them permanently 
on this disk. It has dash, liveness, verve— 
oh, everything to make you dance. 

A RECENT hit of a Broadway show, the 
“Snapshots of 1921,” entitled “Every 
Girlie Wants to be a Sally” (A14220), is 
among the publications of the Vocalion Com¬ 
pany. It is a travesty on Leon Errol and 
Marilynn Miller, the co-stars of “Sally.” 
The song has a charming melody and makes 
an excellent fox-trot. 

Speaking of the “Snapshots of 1921,” I re¬ 
call that it was in this show I last saw Nora 
Bayes, the comedienne, with De \Volf Hop¬ 
per, Lulu McConnell and George McKay. 
Miss Bayes has a fascination and charm that 
are distinctly individual, and in the two new 
records which she has made for the Colum¬ 
bia it is very apparent. There are few 
artists of her particular profession whose very 
personality and talent carry over on a disk 
so that they almost appear before you when 
the record is played. Miss Bayes is one of 
them. 

In “Cherie” (A3443), an American song 
with French decorations and a military air, 
from the use of a tiny portion of the “Mar¬ 
seillaise,” Miss Bayes catches your interest 
from the beginning. A violin obbligato, 
played as she sings the second chorus, is a 
splendid touch to the finish. 

On the reverse side of this record Miss 
Bayes sings “In Indiana,” a vaudeville song 
pungent and musical. It combines “negro 
syncopation” and “rural patter” with a 
marked degree of success. A suggestion of 
“On the Wabash” gives local color.- Miss 
Nora’s enunciation is clean and clear, and 
her voice has registered round and firm. 

If you are fond of violin records, I suggest 
the recent Victor record (64974) of Drdla’s 
“Souvenir” which Fritz Kreisler plays. It 
has a wistful gaiety and charm which 
Kreisler has caught inimitably. 

Florence Easton’s “Jewel Song” is one of 
her best records—Brunswick 10037. She 
sings the difficult cadenzas and arpeggios 
with a wealth of floating liquid tone, and 
ends the aria with a clear bell-like high note. 
Among the Bathe’s recent standard selections 
is an excellent piano record of the Lesche- 
tizky “Mazurka in E Flat,” played by Ru¬ 
dolph Ganz, who was elected the conductor 
of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra this 
Spring. 

He has made an unusually fine re¬ 
production of this selection. His tone is 
crisp and well rounded, and all in all it is the 
finest piano record the Pathe has yet pro¬ 
duced. 


Here Is the Reason for the Successful 
20 - Year Record of a Great Food 

for Brain and Body 

A Few Facts of Nation-Wide Interest 

W HEN a food has withstood the test 
of over twenty years, and millions 
of men, women and children in all con¬ 
ditions of life have eaten it with relish, 
and thrived on it, it must have sterling 
merit. 

There are very few foods that can ful¬ 
fill all the requirements of a complete 
diet. Grape-Nuts, with cream or milk, 
is one of these few. 

It furnishes an ideal diet for brain as 
well as muscle workers. It is rich in 
tissue-building elements, and in the min¬ 
eral salts that nourish nerves, provide iron 
for the blood, and furnish phosphates for 
the teeth and bones. 

Served Around the World 

Grape-Nuts has helped the health and 
happiness of millions, not alone in America, 
but throughout many parts of the civilized 
world. Its delicious goodness and digesti¬ 
bility make it the ideal food for every per¬ 
son who wants to be at his best. 

Go to your grocer today and get a pack¬ 
age of rich, nutritious Grape-Nuts. Eat it 
as a cereal with cream or milk at break¬ 
fast, or make it into an appetizing pudding 
for lunch or dinner. 

You. can order Grape-Nuts anywhere 
and everywhere; in the most exclusive 
hotels and in the most modest lunch rooms; 
at the largest and the smallest grocery 
stores; on palatial ocean liners and small 
lake boats; and for all of which there is 
a reason. 


Grape-Nuts—the Body Builder 

“There’s a Reason” 


Made by 

Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Flavoring 
Secrets of 

Virginia Dare 

How Liquid Spices Enrich Pumpkin Pie 
How to Transform Prunes into a Chef’s 
Creation 

How to Have Fruit Flavored Desserts Out 
ZA of Season 


V IRGINIA DARE gives additional 
flavoring secrets for holiday baking 
—made possible by the unusual quality of 
Virginia Dare DOUBLE-STRENGTH 
Extracts—which are stronger in flavor¬ 
ing power than any on the American 
market. There are 21 Virginia Dare 
Flavors all DOUBLE-STRENGTH 
and a Vanilla which Virginia Dare 
believes to be the most wonderful 
Vanilla you have ever tasted. These 
extracts cost no more and in some in¬ 



stances cost less than single-strength 
flavors and go twice as far. 

There are many additional flavoring 
discoveries in Virginia Dare’s free book, 
“Flavoring Secrets,” a remarkable book 
which you should have. 

TLJ OW Liquid Spices Enrich Pumpkin 

Pie -To get the richest—seasoned to per¬ 
fection — taste into your pumpkin and mince 
meat pies this Thanksgiving and Christmas, 
use the new liquid seasonings — Virginia Dare 
Double-Strength Clove, Nutmeg, Lemon, and 
Cinnamon in place of the ordinary dried spices. 
These new liquid spices add to these dishes a 
richness, a mellowness, and flavor which cannot 
be procured in any other way. (See pages 20 and 
21, of “Flavoring Secrets.’’) 

1J OW to Transform Prunes Into a Chef’s 
^ -*• Creation — By combining mashed prune 
pulp with stiffly beaten egg whites, sweetening 
and flavoring to “the queen’s taste” with a little 
Virginia Dare Double-Strength Lemon or 150% 
Strength Vanilla, pouring into individual parfait 
glasses or a pudding dish, a Virginia Dare Prune 
Whip which the chef calls “Riviera Prune Cream” 
is made. (See recipe,page 24,“Flavoring Secrets.”) 


OOW to Have Fruit Flavored Desserts 

^ * Out of Season - Raspberries, peaches, 
cherries, pineapple — the most delicious of the 
fruit season’s fresh fruits, are captured, concen¬ 
trated, and bottled into Virginia Dare Double- 
Strength Fresh Fruit Extracts—Virginia Dare 
Pineapple, Raspberry, Peach, and Cherry—ever 
ready for use in Winter fruit puddings, desserts, 
ice creams, cakes, and cake icings. (For recipes, 
see pages 14-25, of “Flavoring Secrets.”) 


DR. LEWIS B. ALLYN SAYS: 
“Virginia Dare Double - Strength 
Extracts leave nothing to be desired. ’ ’ 


There are 22 Virginia Dare flavors—any fruit 
or spice flavor you wish. 

If you cannot get them from your grocer, send 
his name and address and Virginia Dare will see 
that you are supplied. 

VIRGINIA DARE 

will prove to you that Virginia Dare DOUBLE¬ 
STRENGTH Extracts are stronger than single¬ 
strength flavors -that they do not lose their flavor 
, in baking nor “freeze out” in ice creams. 

Other Virginia Dare Flavoring Secrets 

Many unusual but delightful ways of using i 
these extracts, together with 75 wonderful recipes 
are given in Virginia Dare’s book, “Flavoring y) 
Secrets.” 

Virginia Dare is so anxious to have you try at 
least one of these Extracts that she is making a 
special offer of a liberal quantity of Virginia 
Dare Vanilla or Lemon Extract together with 
her booklet, “Flavoring Secrets.” 

A Trial Bottle For You 

Clip coupon below and mail it today to 

Virginia Dare 

Garrett & Company, Inc. 

10 Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


j B-ll 

Enclosed find 10c for which please send me a 
trial bottle of your wonderful Virginia Dare 
150%StrengthVanilla orVirginia DareDOL T BLE- 
STRENGTH Lemon Extract (state which), 
together with your book, “Flavoring Secrets.” 

Name. 


Address 


Grocer’s Name 
Address. 


1 — 





THE P1LQR1M CENTENARY offers an idea for your table. Place a large mirror in the center of the table, covering the 
edge with small rocks and pebbles arranged irregularly to make a realistic shore. At one end place a small replica of the 
Mayflower with sails set, made from cardboard and paper. At the other end of the mirror group a number of dolls dressed 
as Pilgrims, among them, in memory of the Indians who were guests at the first Thanksgiving dinner, the Indian chief resplen¬ 
dent in his head-dress of bits of colored paper pasted on a cord. The ship can be filled with a cargo of favors, and the guests 
may come dressed as Pilgrims. Pilgrim hats for bonbon cups are made from paper cups pasted on a circle of black paper with 

a band of black around for the crown 


DECORATING the THANKSGIVING TABL] 


THE HARVEST FIELD is made by placing a miniature shock of corn or bundL 
of grain in the center. An electric bulb inside the shock of corn adds a soft glow v 
the light of the candles. In the ground — soft, crumpled brown paper—place tiny goldei 
pumpkins and miniature turkeys. Make the cup for bonbons at each place by 
pasting a golden paper pumpkin on each side of a little paper cup, or by hollowir 
out a small yellow apple and placing a little cup inside. Yellow apples or orange 

can be used for candlesticks 


CINDERELLA’S PUMPKIN COACH, driven by the spirit of the harvest dressed as an ear of corn, is made from a pumpkin 
or a large yellow squash—with a door and two small windows indicated on each side by narrow strips of black paper fastened 
on with pins. For wheels one chooses from the vegetable kingdom; in this coach, a Summer squash cut in four slices was 
utilized for wheels. Small straight sticks were used for the axles. The driver’s seat can be made from a small squash. A doll 
with corn-silk hair and dress of corn husk may drive the coach. Four turkey hens, led by the lordly gobbler, draw the coach — 
chocolate turkeys from the candy-shops or made from paper and heavy cardboard. The reins are paper ribbons. Fill the 
coach with favors, lining with heavy wax paper to prevent the moisture from injuring the articles 


T hanksgiving is the true holiday of 

the American home. It is the logical 
time for the gathering of the family. 
The day has lost none of its significance 
as a feast of the harvest, and although to¬ 
day’s America is a far cry from that of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, the holiday they established 
has enriched itself in our lives year after year. 

The Thanksgiving dinner is the big event 
of the day. Most hostesses would like to ex¬ 
periment with special table decorations, but 
often hesitate because they fear the labor or 
expense involved. Yet any one in a city 
apartment or on an isolated farm can carry 
out the spirit of the day in table decorations 
with the use of materials available everywhere 
and costing little or nothing. The decora¬ 
tions illustrated on this page prove that. 

The dinner—the great essential—should 
follow the historic pattern. Oyster soup, crisp 
celery, pickles, roast turkey, pie, cranberry 
jelly, mashed potato, succotash, squash—and 
with mince and pumpkin pie, nuts, fruits 
and raisins, as desserts—this traditional 
American Thanksgiving dinner is too well 
established to change. 
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STRONG FEET MAKE STRONG BODIES 

Y our children’s health may depend on the care you give their feet 

By MARY E. BAYLEY, R. N. 

This article has been approved by Dr. Virgil P. Qibney, Surgeon-in-chief of 
the Hospital for the Relief of the Ruptured and Crippled, New York City 


n “HE feet are the keystone to correct body 
position. Few people appreciate the 
dose relationship of the feet to other 
p,, of the body or to what extent one’s 
h may become impaired by a lack of 
joci balance. Such discomforts as head- 
ac h backache, stomach disorders, nervous¬ 
ness rheumatism, sciatica, pains in the 
kne spinal deformities and drop shoulder, 
are in numerous instances the result of im¬ 
proper balance. 

This means that the body weight instead of 
being equally distributed throughout the 
[ 00 ! is thrown excessively on one set of 
muscles and ligaments. These muscles and 
igaments, unable to stand the strain, be¬ 
come relaxed, the normal line of body weight 
u d torted and the whole body balance lost. 
The mechanism of the foot is modified, and 
in t ne not only the feet but the leg, the knee, 
the high, the hip and the back each may 
come in for some share of the distress. 

1 e only perfect example in nature of the 
arc! is in the human foot. 

Xo better construction, imparting such 
stn gth, elasticity and beauty to this im- 
por int member, could be imagined. Why 
ie, do so few people have normal feet, and 
wh\ are we confronted with such a collection 
of foot woes? 

It. is for the most part due to improper 
lygi ne of the feet during the growing period 
when the delicately adjusted mechanism of 


the foot is easily distorted or thrown out of 
balance, when the muscular system is imma¬ 
ture, the weight rapidly increasing. The 
essentials in the care of the feet are: The 
avoidance of any influence tending to throw 
the foot out of its normal position in bearing 
the weight of the body; correct dress; 
freedom of action of all the muscles. 

One of the most pernicious influences in the 
acquirement of foot distortions is the habit 
of walking with the toes turned outward. 
Practically all people who toe out are on the 
road to some weakness of the feet. Eversion 
of the feet is the underlying cause of weak 
foot, which is flat foot’s first symptom. 

CORRECT POSITION 
\Y7HEN the feet are turned outward, the 
weight is thrown to the inner side of the 
foot instead of being equally distributed over 
its bony structure. This causes undue strain 
on the ligaments and muscles supporting the 
arch on the inner side of the foot. Further¬ 
more, when the leg is allowed to rotate, as it 
does when the foot toes out, its muscles are 
strained in an effort to maintain balance. 
The correct position of the feet in standing 
and walking is with the toes pointing straight 
forward. 

In this position the foot has its greatest 
elasticity and the arches can perform their 
full function without strain. 

In early youth, while the muscles are 



pliable, it is comparatively easy to prevent 
and correct faulty attitudes in placing the 
feet, as it is also no less impossible, should 
there be defects in the bony structure of the 
feet, to have them corrected. 

While a baby’s foot is mostly ankle and 
instep, as the member develops the relative 
size of the ankle decreases, the height of the 
arch increases and there is considerable 
progress in growth toward the toes. Shoes 
should be carefully fitted and should con¬ 
form to the natural shape of the foot, with 
broad toes and straight inside lines. They 
should everywhere be as wide and as long as 
the foot when bearing the weight of the body. 

In the natural foot the great toe should 
continue in a straight line from the heel and 
the toes should stand apart. The farther 
the great toe is separated from the little one 
the greater the advantage, since a greater 
leverage is gained. Shoes that are too nar¬ 
row or too tight cause the toes to converge. 
The big toe being the stronger, it monopo¬ 
lizes the limited space, while the smaller 
toes are crushed together. This pressure 
causes discomfort and in trying to avoid it 
the weight is thrown to the inner side of the 
foot. The body weight is thrown out of 
balance and the great toe is bent toward the 
center of the foot. This forces the joint at 
the base of the toe into prominence and is a 
prolific cause of bunion. 

When the shoe is too short, the toes are 
crowded backward until the ends of the 
third and fourth toes curl under and the 
nails point downward. The curling under 
forces the other joints of these toes upward, 
and pressure upon them little by little lays 
the groundwork for a corn, and may result in 
an ingrowing nail. When fitting a shoe, 
always allow sufficient length for complete 
flexion and extension of all the toes, and 
sufficient breadth at the ball for the natural 
spread, without compression of the foot. 

When it is not possible to take a child to be 
fitted, have him stand with his feet parallel 
on a sheet of white paper in his stockinged 
feet. In this position take a careful outline 
of the foot and also take accurate measure¬ 
ments of the ankle and instep. The shoe 
should be about one-half inch longer and one- 
quarter of an inch wider than the outline of 
the foot, while the heel should be snug. 

Between the ages of nine and fourteen 
extreme care must be taken in fitting the 
shoes, since at this period there is consider¬ 
able growth and expansion. Tight-fitting 
stockings are also bad for the feet, as they 
compress the toes and interfere with the cir¬ 
culation. It is well to have the stockings 
one-half size too large in order to allow for 
shrinking. Change the stockings each day 
and alternate the wear of shoes. 

From the time the child first begins to 
wear shoes there should be ample room for 
freedom of action of all the muscles. If they 
are restricted or weakened, it stands to reason 
that the structure of the foot must suffer. 
The muscles need plenty of room, and it is a 
mistake to restrict them by a stiff, high shoe 
in which are incorporated either stiff counters 
or whalebones. A child should wear shpes of 
this kind only when strictly ordered to do so 
by a physician on account of some bone or 
joint trouble, or loss of muscle power brought 
on by some form of paralysis. When high 
shoes are worn, the top should not be tight. 
A shoe too tight around the ankle retards 
circulation and interferes with the full devel¬ 
opment of the bones and the great muscles 
about the ankle. 

Weak foot, which often leads to some de¬ 
gree of flatfoot and is very common in 
children, is usually an inclination to turn the 
toes outward with a listing of the foot to the 
inner side; in the more aggravated cases, the 
ankle-bone and that portion of the foot 
immediately beneath it tend to bulge. The 
change in the contour of the foot under 
weight bearing is due to the inability of the 
muscles and ligaments to maintain sufficient 
tension to hold the ; weight. The shoes will 
show more wear along the inner border of the 
sole and heel, while sometimes the counter 
on the inside of the shoe will overrun the 
Continued on page 8 7 


The 

Important Age! 



mm White 

h*?- J or Pink 
No. 712 
. 1T $1.50 

T HE SECRET of style is a 
youthful figure. You can 
help your daughter keep the nat¬ 
ural lines of youth in maturity 
by giving her a Ferris Corset 
Waist now. 

Not only are you providing 
her with the necessary support 
at this important age, but you 
are insuring her future health 
and grace. 

Ferris Corset Waists come in 
attractive materials, both white 
and pink. They are well made 
with smartly tailored finish, and 
are washable. There is a wide 
variety of styles for women as 
well as misses; with or without 
shoulder straps; button or clasp 
front. 

Ask for the Ferris at leading stores. 

Be sure the name is on the garment. 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 

illustrating all styles of Corded Cor¬ 
sets, Corset Waists, Sport Corsets and 
Maternity Corsets. 

THE FERRIS BROS. CO. 

5 Union SquareWest, NewYorkCity 


, ferns 

GOOD SENSE 

\Gorset liaists 

Corded Corsets 
Sport Corsets 
Maternity Corsets 
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Maternity 


T HE period preceding the birth of her child finds 
the prospective mother half joyful, half afraid. 
She anticipates the happiness to come, yet doubts 
her courage and strength as the time draws near. 
These doubts and fears are Nature’s warning that 
the great gift she is to bestow must be prepared for. 

Scientific authorities have long realized the grave con¬ 
sequences to both mother and infant of constipation 
during pregnancy. 

Poisons are always present in the intestinal tract. If 
not eliminated promptly and thoroughly they increase 
in quantity and potency and are absorbed into the 
system. They endanger the health, even threaten the 
life, of the mother and the child she is to bring into 
the world. 

Nujol prevents this intestinal poisoning by cutting 
down from several days to a few hours the length of 
time that food waste remains in the intestines. 

Moreover, physicians treating thousands of cases have 
discovered that Nnjol has the unique property of dis¬ 
solving readily and carrying out of the body many of 
these intestinal poisons. 

Nujol is not a medicine, laxative or cathartic. Like 
pure water it is harmless. It works only on the waste 
matter, keeping it soft through lubrication. No nau¬ 
sea, no griping, no upsetting the system, no interfer¬ 
ence with the days work or play. 

Hundreds of thousands of people in every civilized 
country have found in Nujol relief from constipation 
and the curse of intestinal poisoning. 

Nowadays leading medical authorities throughout the 
world are prescribing Nujol, particularly for expectant 
and nursing mothers. 

Nujol 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Relieves Constipation 


Sold by all druggists in sealed bottles only, bearing the Nujol trademark. 


Name .............. 


Moil coupon for booklet, “The Expectant and Nursing Mother”—Constipa- 
tion in Pregnancy and Nursing Period, to Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil 
Co. (New Jersey), Room 802 B, 44 Beaver Street, New York. (In Canada, 
send to Nujol, 22 St. Francois Xavier Street, Montreal.) 


A BOOK for the CH1L[ 


By HARRIET IDE EAGER 


G ROWN-UPS havewritten andpublished 
and bought and read and enjoyed 
children’s books for years—but only 
recently have we begun to think about them. 
Thought takes time. And time is a rare 
commodity with mothers. 

This article is for busy grown-ups with a 
conscience. It is the result of talks with 
publishers, librarians, mothers, children. 
Every book mentioned was carefully read. 
What is more, many others were read — and 
discarded. They were not good enough for 
your child. Many excellent books, however, 
are left out for lack of space. 

We have divided them into boy-books, 
girl-books, romance and fairy-tales, nonsense 
stories, informative books and books for 
little children. Some arc old and some are 
new. But most of them are worth-while 
books which we think you may not know. 

BOY-BOOKS AND GIRL-BOOKS 
ANY boy loves a good pirate story. “The 
*** Black Buccaneer” is a hearty tale of 
pirates on the New England coast in the 
early eighteenth century, with a youthful 
hero, and plenty of “fighting single-handed 
with three men.” A still better pirate book, 
especially from the literary point of view, is 
“The Mutineers,” sea adventures of a boy of 
Old Salem. 

A good biography outlives most of the 
ephemeral fiction in a boy’s library. There 
are several Lives of Roosevelt, and the Life of 
Edison. Two less known are “The Book of 
Great Musicians,” new this year, and “The 
Boy’s Life of Lafayette.” 

“A Book of Boyhoods” is a gift for an older 
lad of the thoughtful and imaginative type. 
The very practical boy would demand rrore 
action. From young Leonardo da Vinci in 
his master’s studio to Theodore leaning on 
his gun, we feel the latent character, the un¬ 
consciously influencing environment, of each 
famous boy. There is Balboa, discoverer 
of the Pacific; Chatterton the marvelous 
boy, Foch the boy mystic of Gascony. 
The book glows with the visions of youth. 
Girls will like “A Book of Boyhoods” too. 
Indeed, drawing a sex line is difficult. Boys 
seldom like girl-books, but most modern girls 
enjoy their brothers’ stories as much or more 
than the rather sentimental tales produced 
for them. 

Among the new girl-books, however, 
“Round Robin” is well-written and whole¬ 
some. It is a good American story, about a 
camping group of boys and girls from dif¬ 
ferent sections of America, different classes, 
and different countries. Entertaining in¬ 
cidents and conversations make alive our In¬ 
dian and pioneer background and the essence 
of Americanization. 


ROMANCE AND FAIRY-TALES 


C LIILDREN love colorful holiday editions. 
The “Argosy of Fable,” in beautiful 


color, is expensive, but such a rich and lasting 
addition to any library, that it is well worth 
the extra dollars. “Days of the Discoverers,” 
companionto“Masters of the Guild,” in color 
and black-and-white, are real stories related 
in good old romantic style. “Tales of True 
Knights” is another such collection. Harp¬ 
ers is bringing out fresh editions of their boy- 
classics, with good color covers, including a 
new edition of “Kidnapped.” Scribners’ 
latest addition to their Wyeth-illustrated 
classics includes “Westward Ho” and j ules 
Verne’s “Mysterious Island.” No boy—or 
girl—should leave the romantic age without 
the classic “Merry Adventures of Robin 
Flood,of Great Renown in Nottinghamshire,” 
told and illustrated by Howard Pyle. 

And Heaven pity the poor child who 
reaches man’s estate without his heritage of 
nonsense! Of course there is quite as much 
bad as good. That is why nonsense-con¬ 
noisseurs rejoice over “Doctor Doolittle.” 

“Doctor Doolittle,” by a young English 
captain stationed in Africa who spun the tale 
for his own babies, is really funny. It is 


absurd, it is philosophical, it is childlik 
The adventures of this animal doctor j 
Puddlcby-on-the-Marsh and in Afric a ai 
more convincing than most facts. 

INFORMATIVE BOOKS 
HTHAT word will scare children awa\ \\ 
put it there, to lure parents. Then \ 
shall slip something over on you by - ecor 
mending informative books which childr< 
themselves devour with enthusiasm. 

“Ancient Man” and “A Short History 
Discovery” are by? the former profe sor 
history at Cornell, Hendrik Van Loon, wl 
disapproves of the dry-bone method 
history-teaching. In his “Foreword to f\ 
Grown-Ups,” he explains: “This litt boi 
merely? says: Dear Children, Plistorv is tl 
most fascinating of all arts. . 
shows us how difficult it is to achie\ an 
thing in this world, . . . and that our or 
worries are trifles compared to the di 
couragement which other men and worm 
have suffered and overcome.” Althouj 
these are history books, they look inter b tin 
and even make you laugh! 

“The Strange Adventures of a Pebl 1 
Hallam Flawksworth, is another fasanati 
looker. The geological story of the c rth 
told like a conversation with a man w 
is first human, and then scientific. C itio 
under pictures, such as “And we p bb 
helped dig the Grand Canyon to< ’ 
imagination-ticklers. “Some Thing Yc 
Can Do with this Index” teaches the valuab 
lesson of how to use a book. 


LITTLE CHILDREN 
YV7E MUST leave it to mothers to Cecil 
W whether the above books be suital 
for their smaller children. Some undoubted 
are. 

Most interesting of the new books for ve 
little children is the “Here and Nov, Sto 
Book,” by Lucy Sprague Mitchell, moth 
and educator. She wrote these gradual 
stories for children from three to seven, ic, 
the help of children. Real children furnish 
materials, ideas, plots. The stories ai 
verses answer a child’s questions about 1 
own absorbing world, dramatize his lil 
The result is extraordinary. The authoi 
introduction is food for thoughtful pan nts. 

Most mothers have read aloud the litt 
Burgess animal series, but not all know t 
larger “Burgess Bird Book” and “Anim 
Book.” 

Beatrix Potter, alas! is adding no volume 
her Peter Rabbit series. But Peter’s chil 
friends will enjoy the Peter Rabbit P.-intii 
Book, or one of Miss Potter’s less-knov 
stories: “The Pie and the Patty lAn 
“Ginger and Pickles,” and “The RGy-Po 
Pudding.” 

Little old Kate Greenaway belongs 
every child’s kingdom. Pretty “Marigo 
Garden” and “Under the Window ha 
long been out of print, but there is now a nt 
edition. The sweet “Mother Goose'’ ai 
the tiny “Birthday Book” are both ine 
pensive. 

Another artist favorite who should nev 
die is Walter Crane. Modern child o n w 
delight as much as their grandmoi rs 
“Baby’s Bouquet, a Fresh Bunch m 0 
Rhymes and Tunes,” and “Baby’s Gpera 
a collection of dear old songs, with Cram 
romantic decorations. 


PICTURE-BOOKS 

T> FD-AND-YELLOW horrors come chet 
in any ten-cent store, but with a litt 
thought and not many? more dimes, n the 
can find really good picture-books wit: exci 
lent drawings. Besides the slight I mo 
expensive Greenaways and Cranes, tl a 
the Caldecott “Frog He Would a Aooii 
Go,” “Babes in the Wood,” “The Fnmci 
Boy”; also the Leslie Books, “Thr< Litt 
Pigs,” “Johnny Crow’s Garden,” ‘TelicJ 
Chorus,” and any number of others 1 • tl 
same artists. 



Address „ 


THE READ1NQ HABIT starts in childhood — it deserves a fair beginning. Write ( 
THE DELINEATOR (enclosing stamped and addressed envelope) for a special holid 
list prepared for the parent.—THE EDITOR. 
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,u^ PtlXe 


Another Mystery Cake 

Can You JJVame Ot ? 


T HE first Royal Mystery Cake Contest created a countrywide 
sensation. Here is another cake even more wonderful. Who 


1 


JL. sensation. Here is another cake even more wonderful. Who 
can give it a name that will do justice to its unusual qualities? 


This cake can be made just right only with Royal Baking Powder. 

Will you make it and name it? 


$500 For The Best Names 


s 

For the name selected as best, we will pay $250. For the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth choice, we will pay $100, $75, $50, and 
$25 respectively. Anyone may enter the contest, but only one 
name from each person will be considered. 


All names must be received by December 15th. In case of ties, the 
full amount of the prize will be given to each tying contestant. Do 
not send your cake. Simply send the name you suggest, with your 
own name and address, to the 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY 
133 William Street, New York 


HOW TO 
MAKE IT 


Use level measure¬ 
ments for all materials 


Vz cup shortening 4 teaspoons 
V/z cups sugar Royal Baking Powder 
grated rind of Vz orange 1 cup milk 

1 egg and 1 yolk V/ 2 squares (14 oz.) 

2 Vz cups flour of unsweetened 


4 teaspoon salt 


chocolate, melted 


Cream shortening, add sugar and grated orange rind. Add 
beaten egg yolks. Sift together flour, salt and Royal Baking 
Powder and add alternately with the milk; lastly fold in one beaten 
egg white. Divide batter into two parts. To one part add the 
chocolate. Put by tablespoonfuls, alternating dark and light batter, 
into three greased layer cake pans. Bake in moderate oven 20 minutes. 


3 tablespoons melted butter 
3 cups confectioner’s sugar 
1 egg white 


FILLING AND ICING 

2 tablespoons orange juice 

grated rind of V 2 orange and pulp of 1 orange 

3 squares (3 oz.) unsweetened chocolate 


Put butter, sugar, orange juice and rind into bowl. Cut pulp from orange, removing skin and 
seeds, and add. Beat all together until smooth. Fold in beaten egg white. Spread this icing on 
layer used for top of cake. While icing is soft, sprinkle with unsweetened chocolate shaved in fine 


pieces with sharp knife (use V 2 square). To remaining icing add 24 squares unsweetened chocolate 


which has been melted. Spread this thickly between layers and on sides of cake. 
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for linoleum 


Principal uses 
of Bon Ami — 

For cleaning and 

polishing 

Bathtubs 

Fine Kitchen Utensils 

White Woodwork 

Aluminum Ware 

Brass, Copper and 

Nickel Ware 

Glass Baking Dishes 

Windows 

Mirrors 

Tiling 

White Shoes 
Linoleum and 
Congoleum 




“Hasn't scratched yet ” 



Cake or Powder 
whichever you prefer 


When Bon Ami’s through — 
the pattern looks new 

I ’VE heard so many people say that linoleum is hard to clean. 
But I’m sure they’ve never used Bon Ami. 

There’s such a wonderful absorptive power in that soft, crumbly 
Bon Ami powder that it simply blots up the grease and grime 
like magic. 

Why, it’s really no work at all to keep linoleum and Congoleum 
looking bright and fresh as new with Bon Ami. 
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HALLOWE’EN for the WHOLE TOWN 

By MARY CURRAN 

IT’S NOT SO HARD to give a party—even to the whole 
community. Do you want more ideas for Hallowe’en? Or for 
any other kind of party? Write to the Entertainment Department, 
sending stamped addressed envelope .— THE EDITOR 



r ^HE thirty-first of October has its fa¬ 
miliar traditions of witches, spooks and 
fairies, reverenced alike by the grown- 
3 S the almost grown-ups, and the never- 
ill-be grown-ups. The whole town believes 
Hallowe’en. Why not give a community 
irty? 

pat up this poster in conspicuousplaces of 

ic town: 

/ veryhody in our town is invited to the 
Hallowe'en party 

To meet witches, spooks and fairies. 

Jones Ilall, eight o'clock at night 


Hold the party in the town hall or in the 
ceting-place of a fraternal organization or 
(.immunity building. The committee in 
large of affairs must be fun-loving people 
ho will work. There are plenty of them in 
community, but they may have to learn to 
an frolics. 

The publicity committee should inform 
’erybody in the town about the party. Peo- 
e with horses and automobiles may be in- 
iced to bring into town others from the 
untry. Make the posters by employing 
e good old shoe-blacking and brush on 
hite or yellow cardboard, decorating with 
e black gummed-paper cut-out pictures of 
allowe’cn cats and witches. And insert 
or! - and notices in the newspapers to keep 
c public guessing as to what they will see 
d do at the party. Schools, churches and 
ararics are good centers from which to an- 
punce the party. 

A THREE-RING CIRCUS 

TIE most appropriate decorations are Au¬ 
tumn leaves and branches in masses of 
Em-on and brown plentifully interspersed 
|ith jack-o’-lanterns. Hallowe’en falls this 
ar on Monday, and school girls and boys 
[ill have Saturday to gather the decorations, 
lumpkins, brought in from the country, are 
fcsily available and most decorative. The 
Ihamber of Commerce or the Merchants’ 
Issociation may be persuaded to bestow a 
|rize at the evening entertainment upon the 
erson who has carved the funniest face on 
Jic pumpkin. With shoe-blacking as paint 
|nd old sheets for canvas, a frieze of witches, 
Ills and owls may be painted for the walls of 
tie hall where the party is held. 

Mr. Dooley says, “ ’Ating is the basis of 
jinVhip,” and a community party ought to 
|ave ‘eats.” This is to be a free party, but, 
refreshments are to be included and the 
jiusic is not volunteered, a small subscrip- 
I'ln fund will have to be taken up. Dough- 
luts, coffee, milk, lemonade, buttered pop- 
pn and molasses candy will make an old- 
tshioned menu that new-fashioned appe- 
[tes will relish heartily. 

I I he community party does not behave 
|ke an ordinary party at all. It is more like 
three-ring circus with a prolog and epi- 
All the townspeople must come to- 
lether in the big hall at the beginning of the 
ierformance for the community singing and 
jhe theatrical program which lasts about 
|Eee-quarters of an hour. Then the groups 
H separate, some for dancing, others for 
prtune-telling, others for Hallowe’en games. 
|nis last division includes the little folks and 
|he liveliest of their elders. 

Hold the dancing in the main hall, the 
|ther diversions in the adjoining rooms. 
I'hr everybody has enjoyed the fun to the 
r m ' ! t extent, the entire party will reassem- 
1 e or the telling of ghost stories. This part 
[ l Lhe entertainment is followed by the 
pand march and finally by supper, 
ur ging is an important part of the eve¬ 


ning’s program. Patriotic songs are popular, 
ancl for variety introduce such songs as 
“ ’Way Down Upon the Suwanee River,” 
“Old Black Joe” and “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” which are not exactly Hallowe’en 
songs, but which will secure the' frame for 
Hallowe’en mysteries and traditions. 

After the opening song, the program may 
begin with an act called, “Our Town Has 
His Fortune Told.” There is no ready-made 
libretto or text for this, as each community 
will want to write its own. No setting is 
needed, though a dark background of draper¬ 
ies adds to the effectiveness of the scene. 
When the curtain rises, a large placard, 
“Main Street,” may be seen. Our Town is 
represented by somebody dressed in a cos¬ 
tume suggesting the personality of Our Town. 

The soothsayer is a hooded and cloaked 
figure made to seem as mysterious and solemn 
as possible. Our Town and the soothsayer 
are the only actors. The dialog which dis¬ 
closes the future of Our Town will have bur¬ 
lesque and satiric features. 

DON’T FORGET THE FOOD 

TTHE time-honored bobbing for apples float- 
ing in large tubs of water will be the most 
popular diversion. Another favorite game 
is called “Bite the Apple.” An apple (or a 
doughnut) is suspended on a string from the 
ceiling and each child, with hands tied be¬ 
hind him, tries to catch it between his teeth. 
Another apple game that will delight the 
hearts of the boys especially is played by 
means of a large, gilded paper horseshoe hung 
over the door. Below is a card inscribed: 

An apple tossed through me — 

Your heart's desire! 

A n apple thrown past me— 

A fate most dire! 

Bright red balloons used instead of apples 
preclude the possibility of broken heads in 
this game. Books of games containing fur¬ 
ther suggestions can be secured from the 
department stores or booksellers. 

TELLING YOUR FORTUNE 

EVERYBODY loves to have his fortune 
^ told. While the Hallowe’en games are 
engaging the attention of the youngsters and 
the dancing another group, the “betwixt and 
betweens” will visit “The Land of the Stars” 
in an adjoining room. The room is presided 
over by the astrologer, a tall man with a 
long gray beard, peaked hat, and a black 
mantle decorated with the signs of the zodiac. 
He carries a make-believe telescope through 
which he observes each group of visitors as 
they enter the door. He asks the month in 
which each guest was born, and on being in¬ 
formed, directs him to one of the twelve 
booths or sections into which the room is 
divided. The guest sits in front of a screen 
or curtain from behind which issues a deep 
voice. The hidden fortune-teller is equipped 
with one of the little books, “Under What 
Star Were You Born?” which may be pur¬ 
chased for a dime or thereabouts. 

The whole company should form at the 
end into a grand march. And after they 
have encircled the room several times, the 
grand march will lead them to the end of the 
hall, where long tables will invite them to 
partake of the doughnuts, coffee, milk, lem¬ 
onade, apples, pop-corn and candy. And 
from the magnificent amount of “ ’aiting,” 
and the rest of the good times, even our 
friend Mr. Dooley should be convinced that 
our town has a basis for “frin’ship,” and that 
the Community Hallowe’en Party has been 
a help to that end. 


Six Delicious Ways 

To Serve Stewed Raisins 

—a healthful morning dish for the whole family 



MOTHERS 
Please Note! 


We’ve done something new 
— in raisins! Put up little 
5c packages of Nature's own 
confections for the children, 
and for you. Wholesome 
little nibbles to satisfy a nor¬ 
mal craving for healthful 
sweets. 

Luscious little seedless 
Sun-Maid Raisins! 75% 
pure f ruit sitgai —fine nour¬ 
ishment which is (unlike 
ordinary sugar), in practic¬ 
ally pre-digested form. 

Also rich in food iron 
which brings the natural 
bloom of youth. 

Teach your little ones to 
spend their nickels for them— 

An ounce-and-a-half — just 
enough for healthful nourish¬ 
ment—5c. 

At all drug, grocery, candy 
stores, news stands, etc. 


A LWAYS keep a box of 
raisins in the house. 
Use them to make any plain 
food tempting — for an eco¬ 
nomical dessert, a sauce for 
baked apples, or a flavor 
for ice cream. Raisins are 
delicious, healthful and eco¬ 
nomical—use them often. 


Raisins are cheaper by 30% 
than formerly — see that you 
get plenty in your foods. 



S TEWED raisins are a luscious fruit rich in 
iron a most healthful regulator for entire 
families. 

fry these ways to serve them. See which your 
folks like best: 

1. Serve plain with cream. 

2. Try them with Oatmeal, simply mixing them 
with the cereal. 

3. On Shredded Wheat Biscuit. Cover the bis¬ 
cuit with the raisins and serve with or with¬ 
out cream. 

4. With Corn Flakes and cream. 

5. With Puffed Wheat or Rice. 

6. With Cream of Wheat as with Oatmeal. 

Iron and Energy 

Raisins are rich in food-iron — the natural, assimil¬ 
able kind. You need but a small bit of iron daily 
— yet that need is vital. Raisins in the diet daily 
will help to insure it. 

Food-iron makes red corpuscles and brings back 
color to pale cheeks—the bloom of youth to women 
and vigor to the men. 

Then raisins furnish rare nutrition — 1560 calories 
of energizing nutriment per pound. More of this 
nourishment than eggs, milk, meat, or fish. Raisins 
are mildly laxative also—good for clear complexion 
and clear brain. 

So no other breakfast dish is better than stewed 
raisins, if you want to serve foods that are both 
good and good for you. 

Try them now—for ten days as a test. See the 
results. Your entire family will enjoy this luscious 
food. Our free book tells how to stew raisins. 

Sun-Maid Raisins are packed in a great, modern, 
glass-walled sanitary plant in sunny San Joaquin 
Valley — they’re wholesome, sweet and clean. 

California Associated Raisin Co. 

Memhership 13,000 Growers 

Dept. A-211, Fresno, California 

| CUT THIS OUT AND SEND IT 

1 California Associated Raisin Co. 

| Dept. A-211, Fresno, Calif. 

Please send me copy of your free book, “Sun-Maid Recipes.” 

Name. 

| Street . 

1 City . State ... 

I_1 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 
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Satin Negligee 
Satin Nouveau 


Nancette • Satin Circe 

Satin Crepe • Satin Duchcsse • Crepe de Chine 
Taffeta • Chiffon de Chine • Vanette 

BEL DING BROS. & CO.. 



Con I in lied from page 5 


SHERIDAN CIRCLE 


And at the senior prom, and the school 
picnic, and going home after the Baccalau¬ 
reate sermon- ” 

“You’re terribly fond of ancient history. 
Tell me about California for a change, if you 
won’t talk about the war.” 

“Well, I was getting to it. I went to 
California, of course, in the first place, to 
get as far from—from where you were as 
possible. There wasn’t any other special 
reason. And nothing went right. I didn’t 
get to love it right away, as most people do, 
and—and everything. And at last I thought 
‘What’s the use anyway?’ and came East 
affiin, eight years ago, as you remember 
perfectly—and then went hack after a 
while—as you remember perfectly too, of 
course. Then—the second time, I put my 
hack right to it, and worked like the devil. 
To keep myself from going to the devil mostly 
1 guess. But, anyway, 1 began to prosper. 
I was out of debt before I went to war, and 
had a nice little place of my own, and some 
money in the bank. I grew oranges and 
lemons and olives, you know— The piazza 
had roses crawling all over it. It was just 
a bungalow, of course. But it was mighty 
pretty. 1 had a good Jap, too, to work for 
me. I suppose it’ll be hard to get another 
like him. My business ’ll need building up 
some, too; perhaps it’s all gone to pieces. 
But 1 don’t care much. It seems as if 1 
couldn’t wait to get there.” 


HE 


GOT up quickly, and came and put his 
arm over the back of the chaise longue. 
“I’m not going to kiss you again,” he said, 
“don’t worry. I wouldn’t have done it the 
second time, yesterday, if I hadn’t thought 
you were willing, and the first time was just 
because I was glad to see you—like I would 
have kissed a kid, you know. But I’ve been 
thinking things over since. I knew you 
were rich, of course, but I didn’t realize 
liow rich until I actually saw all this—and 
I’d pictured you as kind of lonely and quiet, 
and—and—I thought—But I see it isn’t 
like that at all. So, if you’re not ashamed 

of me--” 

“Ashamed of you- 


“Sure. You were a little bit, yesterday, 
weren’t you? I don’t blame you. You’re 
‘adaptable’— you’ve got used to this sort of 
thing—took to it like a duck to water, from 
the very start. You’ve got an awfully long 
way from my kind.” He went on cheerfully, 
“But if you don’t mind, I’ll stay and play 
around here for a week or so, and be with 
you when I can, and then I’ll go along.” 

“I think it will be very nice. What shall 
we do first?” 

“Well, there are those engagements of 
yours- 


Gloria laughed. “I think we’ll have to 
juggle with those engagements a little,” she 
said, “if you’re only going to stay a week. 
I’ve already wriggled out of the one for 
luncheon to-day. If you’ll go down to the 
drawing-room and wait while 1 dress, I'd 
like very much to have you stay here and 
lunch with me, while we discuss our plans 
for the future.” 

“Our plans for the future!” 

“For the rest of the week, I meant, of 
course!” 

“Oh!” said Sheridan briefly. 

VV7ASHINGT0N in Springtime is a miracle 
** of loveliness; of white marble buildings 
seen through feathery boughs; of pink cherry- 
blossoms blooming along the Potomac; of 
overflowing brooks and masses of white 
dogwood in Rock Creek Park. Roger 
Sheridan and Gloria Appleton watched this 
miracle unfold. Only once did a trouble¬ 
some ripple mar the calm of their content¬ 
ment. They had been playing golf and had 
had tea, and were sitting on the paved 
loggia at the back of the Chevy Chase Club 
when Roger said suddenly: 

“Gloria- there’s no danger is there — 


that people will talk about you— runn 
around alone with me all the time whi 
we’re—not engaged—or anything—is there! 

“No, there’s no danger.” 

“I’m glad. 1 had a sort of feclinc- 

“There’s no danger of it—becau 
there’s an absolute certainty.” 

He jumped up. “Then I must stop 
he said hotly, “I can’t have you-” 

“V/fY DEAR boy—people have been talk! 

about me for years—” said Gloi 
slowly. “It doesn’t seem to have even e 
tered your head that—that there might 
any good reason why they should talk 
There was a hint of tears in her voice, b 
there was more than a hint of them n 
eyes. 

“Say, darling—I mean, look here, Glor: 
You know you’ve been the one woman 
me always—and that you always v ill 1 
But that doesn’t mean that I’m a—fool or 
baby. I can see, of course, that you mo 
with a swift set here. Probably you’ve 
done some things that you wouldn’t ha 
if you’d kept right on living in Greenvi 
But though I can see all that plain enough 
do you think I’d ever doubt that you we 
good —why, I’d stake my soul on it: ’ 
was far the more upset of the two. S 
tucked her hand into his. “I know y 
would, Roger,” she said softly, “and T am 
the way you mean. And you don’t ne 
to give up anything we’ve planned this we 
either, it’ll be all right. I was only teasi 
you a little. Let’s go for a little walk befe 
we start home—over there, in the trees.” 

On the last night of the week, they din 
together, alone at Gloria’s house. 

“You’ve given me a wonderful tin 
honey,” he said, “I’ll think of it—all the w 
across the continent. I’ve got my ticket 
to-morrow.” 

“You didn’t tell me before that you w 
going to-morrow,” she said. 

“Why, you said a week. You’ve be 
awfully generous—but the week is up. 

“I want to get out-doors,” she said si 
denly. “It’s stifling in here. We can 
and sit beside the statue.” 

It might have been J une instead of Ap 
The magnolia trees had burst into sudd 
fragrance. From one of the lighted hou: 
came the sound of music. 

“Roger,” said Gloria quietly, “are y 
going to let me go a third time" 
stammered something. She went on wil 
out giving him time to recover himsi 
“After we had graduated from the hi 
school in Greenville,” she said rapidly, "a 
done all those things together that you a 
parently take great pleasure in recalling 
me, I supposed you were going to propose 
me. Didn’t you care enough?” 

“Didn’t I care enough?” he burst o> 
still stammering, “I cared a darned si; 
too much to spoil your chances with App 
ton! It isn’t every day that an honest¬ 
goodness member of the President abi 
and a millionaire to boot stumbles into 
little one-horse place like Greenvilh 1 A 
he was dippy over you from the first time 
ever set eyes on y ou—we could all see th; 
So, of course, I cleared out—if I hadn t y 
might have been there yet. Instead you 
one of the great ladies of the country 

“Oh!” she said a little bitterly, “it didi 
occur to you, did it, that I might care 
little for you, too! And that when you we 
off without saying anything, and simp 
left me in Edward Appleton’s hands 1 
prosed of course you didn’t—care a 
then,” she went on, “after I’d been marri 
a few years, and you had moved t G 
fornia, as you say, to try to get me out 
your mind, you suddenly stopped trq 
and came on here to see me, and stay 
several weeks. We saw a good deal o; ea 
other, first and last, but you went at 
again without saying anything.’ 

Concluded on pngc 0 J 
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SERVICE 

THAT COMPLETES YOUR 
CORSET SATISFACTION 


The satisfaction you receive from your corset depends 
materially upon the skill with which it is fitted. 

In the better stores, where you will always find 
the Modart, expert fitting is considered an essential 
feature of service. To be fitted by one of their expert 
corsetieres is to have all the uncertainty taken out of 
your corset buying. 

This expert’s careful study of your individual 
figure requirements — her selection of exactly the 
right model — her choice of the Modart as the me¬ 
dium in which to express her skill in fitting — her 
knowledge of those little niceties of adjustment that 
produce the best effects, all contribute to your satis¬ 
faction. 

Most important of all, these fittings place you in an 
ideal position to pass upon the Modart corset from, 
every standpoint of style, comfort, workmanship, at 
the time you are observing its remarkable figure¬ 
improving qualities. 


MODART CORSET COMPANY 

SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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Without a fancy price 


That’s the reason for specifying Quaker Oats, and 
making sure you get it. 

These are quality flakes, fragrant and flavory, 
without any mixture of others. 

These are just the cream of the oats. 

They have won supreme place the world over, and 
have held it for decades. 

Millions of oat lovers send over seas to get them. 

Even in the British Isles —the home of Scotch oats 
-—Quaker is the leading brand. 

The oat dish is the greatest food you serve. 

Make it delightful to the children who need it most. 

You will get this grade if you ask for Quaker, and 
without any fancy price. 


£3 


The Queen Grains Only 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable cover 


Flavory 

Flakes 


This brand is flaked from queen 
grains only—just the rich, plump, fla¬ 
vory oats. We get but ten pounds 
from a bushel. 

This selection and our process give 
this delicious flavor. 

Be sure you always get it. 


60 Dishes for 
30 Cents 
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Concluded from page 6 2 

SHERIDAN CIRCLE 


“But Gloria, what could I-” 

“I don’t know. I’m only trying to make 
you see that there are at least two sides to 
what’s called the everlasting triangle! And 
then you wait eight years, until I’ve been a 
widow more than three, and am getting old 
as the hills-” 

“You aren’t quite thirty!” 

“You are painfully exact—and come back 
expecting to find me sitting like Patience on 
a monument smiling down on Grief, and to 
wipe away my tears, apparently ready to 
do a little real love-making at last, and then 
because you find I’m able to totter about 
without weeping; you—you—oh, you make 
me so angry that I could break every bone 
in your body!” 

She sat down suddenly on the marble seat, 
half-laughing, half-crving, her hands clenched. 
Roger strode over to her. 

“Gloria,” he said huskily, “I did mean— 
this time to ask you to go back with me. 
And then I saw—how wonderful you 
were—and how commonplace I was—and— 
and I knew that nothing I had to offer could 
compete with—Sheridan Circle.” 

“Men are unfair to women in lots of ways,” 
said Gloria, even more bitterly than she had 
spoken before. “How can you tell—as 
well as we—whether what you have to offer 
is—worth anything to us or not? You 
don’t care if you ruin our lives—as long as 
you save your own pride!” 

“But Gloria-” 

“There are three things,” she said dis¬ 
tinctly, “that I have never had.” 

“What are they, my dear?” he said gently. 
“If I could give them to you-” 

“The first is rest.” 

“What is the second thing?” asked Sheri¬ 
dan awkwardly. 


“Love.” 

“What is the third thing?” he askec 
after a long silence. 

“A child. I thought,” she said, faberin 
a little, “that in that little house in Cali 
fornia I might find all three-” 

He leaned over her, his cheek ton Kin 
her hair. Then suddenly he fell on hi 
knees, pulling her toward him, buryi hi 
face in her soft white breast. 

“TAO you know,” she said, some minute 
later, “that you haven’t asked me yet? 

He laughed. “I’m not going to. Thi 
time I’m not asking. I’m telling. Tha 
train,” he went on, “leaves at ten o’clock a 
night. I’ll be here with a license and 
parson about eight-thirty. That will giv 
you time to pack-” 

“But my darling boy—I can’t get read 
to leave here—overnight!” 

“You bet your life you can!” he criec 
“Because you’ve got to! Say, Gloria— 
But whatever it was that she was to s,<v, sh 
never said it. 

“I’ll watch you across the street,” lie sai< 
unsteadily, “but I’m not coming any in ire 
your house than this. If I did, I shouldn 
be able to let you go, even till to-mo 

j 1 

row— 

He folded his arms and watched her a A 
crossed the wide, smooth street, and let he 
self in through the heavy grilled doo 
When she had closed it behind her, withot 
a backward glance, he looked up at tl 
splendid bronze statue towering above him. 

“Some day, general,” he said aloud, J’: 
coming back here to decorate you with tl 
biggest laurel wreath you ever saw! Bi 
not for a long while. We’re going lor 
way from Sheridan Circle, Gloria and I!” 


LITTLE 


PRINCE TOOFAT 


don’t have any circles there, but were in 
patches, seven to one patch and three in an¬ 
other and one in another. That would 
make eleven fairies in all. And they were all 
singing this song: 

O Sing, Hee Sing, Wee Sing, O Sing. 

Sky Hi, Way Low, Hi Hop, Wee Go, 

Wun Lung, Wun Lip, Wun Wing, Hop 
Skip. 

“What a funny song!” said the Prince. 

“Oh,” said Himself, “that ain’t a song; 
they are just naming themselves.” And, 
sure enough, every time they sang a new 
line that line popped out on some fairy’s vest 
in red letters, and it was his name. 

\Y 7HEN the fairies heard the strange voices, 
W they stopped singing names and kow¬ 
towed. 

Then the fairy that -was in a patch all by 
himself, who was labeled “Sing Lo,” said: 
“Please pick me, I’m ripe now.” Only he 
said it in Chinese. But the Prince could 
talk Chinese. He took that instead of 
geography. It was so much easier, because 
he didn’t have to bound anything. So the 
Prince looked, and really and truly the 
Chinese fairies were growing. 

“Why, how funny!” he exclaimed. 

“Oh, 1 don’t know,” said Sing Lo, “we’re 
not so much different. You have to mind 
your p’s and q’s and we have to mind our 
teas and queues. Please pick me.” 

So the Prince picked all the rest that were 
ripe and slapped those that were not, and the 
picked ones all ran off upon little purple 
clouds to build a willow bridge. 

They were just going when they heard a 
voice up in the dragon-tree calling to them. 

“Please pick up my dragons before they 


get away.” They looked up and there w; 
a little Chinese Princess gathering little re 
dragons with green eyes and yellow win| 
and throwing them on the ground. 

One was right at the Prince’s feet and 1 
stooped to pick it up, when it turned <ut 1 
be a dragon-fly and flew away. Then 1 1| 
unpicked fairies that were not ripe )i 
laughed so hard that they popped open al 
turned into Chinese fireworks, arm -izzj 
around blue and red and green and ill cd 
ors, and it was a most beautiful sight I 
The Prince looked up to see if the brine* 
enjoyed it, but the tree was melting iwl 
into thin blue clouds and the Prin 
leaning on a little willow bridge pkyin 
light guitar. She was a beautiful Prince! 
the most beautiful in all the world, 

Prince sighed because he knew nor ha 
have a lot of trouble fighting giants a| 
wizards and witches and monsters t< 
hand and half her father’s kingdom I 
Princes always do. He was just goimr | 
jump up on the bridge where she wa y wh| 
Himself stopped him. 

“Be careful,” said he, “how you 
here. You see, we’re so far away fo l | 
mirror now that if you jump up -1 
away from it you’ll never stop going tu >■ 
strike something.” I 

Just then all the fairies began to 
something in Chinese. 

“What on earth are they saying" y! 
Himself after he listened a little bit- -I 
Great Foozlewhich is coming after u 
“Goodness, he mustn’t ever cat 
again,” said Himself. Then they 
the band playing, so they jumped 
up as hard as they could and kept goi 1 
up, up. I 
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Page 65 

MONEY AT HOME 


AND IN THIS WAY MAKE UP FOR 
HENRY’S SHRINKING SALARY 


Every Wife or Self-Supporting Girl Can Use Extra Money for Clothes. Thousands 
Are Now Making It Themselves — Right at Home — in this New Way. 


00 


Y dear, you should have seen 
her at church this morning. 
She looked positively‘dowdy.’ 
shame! Mary used to be such a 
jressed girl — until she married that 
clerk. I should think he’d feel 

_ 5 7 

l-h-h! She’s on this car. Over 
id you. She might hear.” 
e street car was crowded and they 
t noticed me before, but I had 
—and my face flushed red with 
tment ancf shame. It was true 
'id look “dowdy” — and I knew it. 

is nothing quite so depressing to 
man as an old hat and old clothes 
jright Sunday morning in Spring- 
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™B;ot off the street car at the next 
rand walked the remaining blocks 
y home— and Henry. My cup of 
ness had spilled over, and I 


11 

lie 


10 ®d a few minutes to choke back the 
that wanted to run down my burn- 

leeks. 

lidn’t want to make Henry feel 
; than he did already about our 
y situation. My husband is one 
e “white-collar men” whose sal- 
rnven’t kept pace with the mount- 
ost ol living. I had been a private 
tary, earning a comfortable living 
yself, when we had married, and 
the cost of everything had kept 
higher and higher I had some- 
hinted to Henry that I would be 
to take a position again, but he had 
rs vetoed the idea strenuously, 
y was “old-fashioned,” and proud, 
ivife should never have to “go to 
"—so I had gone on skimping and 
'I ling— and wearing “made-overs.” 
t the bitter experience of this 
ay morning was too much. I 
red as I walked homeward that, 
y or no Henry, I was going to 
a way to make extra money for 
'S, and do it, at least until things 
a turn for the better. 

kn I got home I was prepared to 
aeerful as usual, but Henry was 
ai ortably smoking and absorbed in 
1 unday paper, and his contentment 
t< : “ ow irritated me terribly. To 
h| : matters worse he held up the 
izine-picture section of the paper 
came into the room, and remarked 
he had never seen the girls wear 
good-looking duds as they do 
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'ear. 


J r y is really a perfect dear and adores me, 
• ( ' s 10U M have had more sense. He some- 
J ! 10Ws no more comprehension of a 
™ Ils pride than a care-free Airedale puppy 


®n em per, snatched the paper from him, 

j- Vo , u ^e to see nice clothes so much, 
°n t you buy your wife some of them?” 

ui rushed to my room, still carrying the 
iT e ' vtion of the paper, shut the door, 
L " n, yself across the bed for a good cry. 


By MARY WALDEN 



Henry came and knocked and spoke to 
me, but I wouldn’t let him in. 

After a while I sat up and idly began 
to turn the pages of the paper I had 
taken away from Henry. All of a 
sudden I sat up straighter and gasped. 
A woman was looking out of the page 
at me, holding a bank-check in her 
hand, and across the top of the page 
were the words, “How I Make Money 
—Right at Home!” 

I devoured every word of the advertisement. 
When I had finished I felt that I had found the 
work I was looking for. I resolved to write for 
the particulars, but to keep it a secret from my 
husband. After a while I went out and made 
up with him, got dinner ready, and we had a 
happy afternoon together. That night I 
mailed the coupon from the advertisement to 
the Auto Knitter Hosiery Company. 

To make my story short, I found their pros¬ 
pectus so convincing and reasonable that I 
sent for and received an Auto Knitting outfit, 
including the wonderful little machine, the 
Auto Knitter. 

I kept the machine in the bottom drawer of 
my bureau while Henry was in the house. 
While he was at the bank I used it every 
minute I could spare from my housework. At 
the end of a month I sent my first shipment of 
soft, warm, well-knit wool socks to the com¬ 
pany. By return mail came my first check — 
and oh joy! the thrill of the sight of that first 
check. 

Well, I kept on making socks, sending 
regular shipments to the company, and before 
long I presented myself before Henry in the 
pretty new accordion-pleated frock that I had 
seen advertised in Taylor and Parks’ sale 
announcement in the paper. 

His mouth opened and he just stared at me 
in admiration, without a word. Finally he 
managed to say, 

“Where did you get it, Mary?” 

“I earned it!” I replied brightly, not sure 
just how he would take the news. 

Henry looked for a minute as if I had said 
I had stolen it. Then I made him sit down 
and hear what I had to say. 

“Now listen, dear,” I said, gently but firmly, 
“don’t you think it is perfectly ridiculous for us 
to pretend that you earn enough money — just 


now? You will, of course, in time — but while 
things are so expensive, and your salary doesn’t 
keep pace, isn’t it fine that I can make this 
money for the clothes 1 need, and the little 
pleasures and necessities we couldn’t afford 
otherwise?” 

Then I made my final attack upon Henry’s 
old-fashioned idea that “my wife doesn’t have 
to work.” 

“You know as well as I do,” I said, “that it 
is the middle-class people who are having the 
struggle nowadays. Everybody knows it. 
Look at the married women who have taken 
business positions to help out their husbands! 
Nobody thinks the worse of them for it. Isn’t 
my plan for making money in spare time at 
home, without neglecting you or little Helen, 
better than taking a position? Why, nobody 
needs to know a thing about it!” 

That fetched Henry, as I was sure it would. 
He said, 

“Well, you’ve been a ‘contrary Mary’—but 
I guess you’re right. Let’s see how you do it.” 

So I took the light, portable Auto Knitter 
out of the bureau drawer, quickly clamped it to 
the table, and showed Henry how it worked. 
T had had enough practice by that time so that 
I made a pair of socks so quickly that Henry’s 
eyes nearly popped out of his head. 

“And you say the Auto Knitter Hosiery 
Company buys the socks from you?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I said, “they guarantee to always 
take every standard pair I make—at a guaran¬ 
teed price. And they send me* the yarn to re¬ 
place the amount used for the socks I have sent 
them. So you see the yarn hasn’t cost me 
anything since the first lot.” 

Henry was certainly astonished, and when 
he saw how fascinating the work was he said 
he had no objection to my continuing it. So 
I kept on Auto Knitting, sending the socks I 
made to the Auto Knitter Company and get¬ 
ting my checks back promptly for every 
shipment. 

The result was that I didn’t have to go 
without many of the things I needed for myself 
or little Helen last Fall and Winter, and the 
Auto Knitter again helped to solve the clothes 
problem the following Spring and Summer. 
All this without my being obliged to touch a 
cent of what I call “the family money” — the 
money that Flenry makes. He is succeeding 
much better now, but I still use the Auto 
Knitter regularly—sometimes, making socks to 
send to Buffalo, sometimes making them to 


sell to friends who have seen the strong, warm, 
long-wearing Auto Knitter Hosiery and want 
some of it; and sometimes to make warm little 
knitted things for my little girl to wear. 

A few evenings ago little Helen was riding 
on Flenry’s foot and she asked him to “sing a 
tune” for her, so he made this up, while he 
looked teasingly at me: 

“Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 

How does your income grow? 

By Auto Knitting hosiery, 

And woolen socks all in a row!” 

Henry hasn’t forgotten that I took up Auto 
Knitting without asking his advice, but he is 
glad now that I did, for it helped us over the 
hard spots by turning spare hours into dollars. 

Whenever I hear a woman complaining 
about the high cost of living and clothes, I al¬ 
ways try to tell her how the Auto Knitter will 
help her to make money at home in spare time. 
I tell her why the Auto Knitter Company, an 
old, firmly established American corporation, 
has an enormous market for the good, honest, 
old-time wool socks, made by hand on the 
Auto Knitters of their home workers. Then I 
tell her, just as I am telling you, that the Auto 
Knitter Company will make a contract with 
each owner of a machine to pay her a liberal, 
guaranteed wage, on a piece-work basis. 

This contract leaves you perfectly free — you 
can work for them as much as you want, or 
as little — spare time or full time — or not at all 
—yet for every shipment of socks you send 
them you get your pay check — promptly. 

You are, of course, at liberty to dispose of the 
output of your Auto Knitter as you see fit; you 
can also use the Auto Knitter to make, at a 
remarkably low cost, all the hosiery your 
family needs. 

But remember this: There are absolutely 
no strings tied to the Wage Agreement; it is a 
straight out-and-out agreement to pay you at 
a Fixed Rate on a piece-work basis—a good 
return for your services. 

No matter where you live I feel sure that you 
want to know all about the machine that has 
meant so much to me. By all means write 
to the Auto Knitter Company, Dept. 9711-K, 
630—632 Genesee St., Buffalo, New York, at 
once and find out about the pleasant occupa¬ 
tion waiting for you—Auto Knitting. Find 
out what substantial amounts even a part of 
your spare time will earn for you. 

I can never be thankful enough that I didn’t 
put off writing for information about it that 
Sunday evening when I took the paper away 
from Henry, and opened it later at the Auto 
Knitter advertisement. 

You will never regret writing for it, either. 
Send your name and address now and find out 
all the good things that are in store for you. 


The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc., 
Dept. 9711-K, 

630—632 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Send me full particulars about Making 
Money at Home with the Auto Knitter. I 
enclose 2 cents postage to cover cost of mailing, 
etc. It is understood that this does not obli¬ 
gate me in any way. 

Name . 

Address . 

City . 

State . 

Butt. Comb. 11-21 
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Would you 

willingly contrast the frock 
of your own making with 
a c Parisian creation? 

W OULD you place them side by side— 
the little dress you made at home and 
that precious frock from Paris? Would you 
be proud to show your “home-made” dress 
to your friends after they had admired its 
Parisian neighbor? 

Yes — even as they hang there, in soft 
flower-like folds, you can see the difference 
Though the frock of your own making m;n 
reveal the careful workmanship resulting 
from years of experience, it somehow lac ;: 
that intangible, utterly indescribable spirit o 
chic which makes you love the charm o 
France. 

A wardrobe full of clothes from Pari 
would cost a small fortune. Yet you can a I 
your wardrobe with frocks so Parisian iJ 
spirit, so chic in every line that only tl e 
absence of a label will reveal the fact tha 
they were not Parisian-made. 

A marvelous invention, patented all ovel 
the world, will enable you to have more 
clothes — Paris clothes—for less money thal 
any clothes ever cost you before! 


The DELTOR 
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qA Picture-Guide to real 
c iParisian Charm 


The DELTOR 


Saves you 50c to $10 on 
Material for every frock 


TO the woman who loves beautiful clothes yet can not 
afford to buy her frocks at famous establishments—to 
the woman who has never been able to capture that 
will-o’-the-wisp smartness in clothes of her own mak¬ 
ing, the Deltor holds a threefold reward. It enables 
her to have the gowns she has always desired for even 
less money than her gowns ever cost her before. In 
these three simple steps, the Deltor guides her—quickly, 
surely and always successfully. 


First • 


The Deltor gives you a professional layout chart which 
shows you how to lay out your pattern as would a Parisian 
expert. No, Madam, not a general layout chart that may 
disregard your size and your width of material, but an indi¬ 
vidual layout chart, especially planned for your exact size and 
for each width of suitable fabric. Because of this cutting 
guide, you use V\ to yard less material than you ever 
used before—a saving of 50c to $10 on every suit, gown or 
wrap you make. 


Next • 


You follow simple picture-and-word instructions of just how 
the originator himself would put your frock together. 
Almost without realizing it, you follow the step-by-step 
explanations until you have embodied in the frock of your 
own making, the same set, drape‘and fit that you thought 
could belong only to original creations. 



Ideas of finish evolved especially for your very own frock 
are explained to you — touches of “frenchiness” that simply 
breathe smartness. Your finished frock bears every 
characteristic, every clever touch of Paris itself. 


1 IIS Winter you can revel in clothes that might well 
bear the labels of famous Parisian houses. And you can 
plan a more extensive wardrobe than ever before—the 
Deltor will save you from 50c to $10 on just one frock. 

Ask for the Butterick Pattern, with the Deltor, 
and Use it. 


BUTTERICK 

Style Leaders of the World 
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The coupon will bring you a book, “Scientific Studies of Kitchen 
Work,” giving the full story of the tests made under Mr. Emerson’s 
direction. Mr. Emerson is a member of the Committee on Elimina¬ 
tion of Waste in Industry, founded by Mr. Herbert Hoover. His 
scientific studies of kitchen work are the most important ever made for women. 


1,592 Steps Every Day 

can be saved with the 


FREE 


Napanee Dutch Kitchenet 



Mr. H. H. Tice of the Emerson Engineers reading the pedometer on the operator. 
Note the stop-watch in his other hand. 


Now we know how housewives exhaust themselves each day. We know, too, 
how they can prevent it. 

By scientific measurement we know that 2,113 steps are taken in getting three 
simple meals every day in the average kitchen. Scientific tests prove three-fourths 
of these wearisome steps can be saved. The physical effort is reduced to one- 
quarter. The vast importance of these discoveries cannot be exaggerated. 

They are the result of scientific time and motion studies of the preparation of 
meals made under direction of Mr. Harrington Emerson, foremost efficiency engineer. 

Mr. Emerson scientifically compared the work of getting meals with and without 
a Napanee Dutch Kitchenet. Thousands were spent on these studies. Each motion 
was timed and each step was recorded by stop-watches and pedometers. Two fore¬ 
most domestic scientists were consultants in the preparation of countless dishes 
under this scientific observation. Amazing discoveries resulted. 


What the Stop-Watch and Pedometer Showed 


Preparing 

No Steps 
without 

No. Steps 
with 

No. 

Steps 

Time 

Napanee 

Napanee 

Saved 

Saved 

Breakfast. 

.466 

117 

349 

10% 

Lunch . 

.651 

142 

509 

15% 

Dinner . 

.996 

262 

734 

10% 

Waffles. 

.... 190 

60 

130 

5.5% 

Omelet. 

.130 

40 

90 

14% 


No. Steps No. Steps No. 

Preparing without with Steps Time 

Napanee Napanee Saved Saved 


String Beans. 75 

Candied Sweet Potatoes 128 

Cornstarch Pudding . 230 

Coffee . 100 

Toast . 55 


40 

35 

8.5% 

70 

58 

7% 

22 

208 

17% 

15 

85 

41.5% 

10 

45 

7% 


Mr. Emerson found that 466 steps were necessary in an average kitchen to get a 
simple breakfast without the Napanee. That 349 of these were saved by the use 
of the Napanee. 

He found that 509 steps were saved in getting luncheon. 734 steps in getting 
dinner. His discoveries mean the end of the most distressing hardship housewives 
suffer—constant fatigue. 

These astonishing savings are possible because the Napanee is scientifically de¬ 
signed to make every motion and every minute count. Its superior construction, its 
new and greater conveniences are the reasons for its amazing value to women. Let 
the nearest Napanee dealer show you these superiorities today. Let the long strain 
of kitchen work end now. Send in the coupon, too, for the full story of the vast re¬ 
lief science proves you can get with the 


Napanee Dutch Kitchenet 


A Statement by 
Mr. Harrington Emerson 

It is clear from our scientific studies that the strik¬ 
ing savings of the Napanee Dutch Kitchenet are 
along three distinct lines : 

1 — Saving of effort, fatigue elimination 

2— Saving of time 3 — Standardization of work 



COPPES BROS. & ZOOK 
Nappanee, Indiana 


I 

COPPES BROS. & ZOOK 411 | 

Nappanee, Indiana | 

Please send me “Scientific Studies of 
Kitchen Work,” giving the report of 
the tests made by the Emerson Engi¬ 
neers on the preparation of meals. 

Name . ■ 

Address . I 

I 

. I 
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THIS WAY WITH LINOLEU 


By NELL B. NICHOLS 


T HE life of linoleum and of like floor 
coverings depends largely on the care 
they receive.- The care starts before 
the material is fastened to the floor. Unless 
it is put down properly its life is lessened. 

When one decides to cover a floor with 
linoleum, the first step is to take precise 
measurements of the room to avoid waste 
and unsightly patches, remembering that the 
lengths of linoleum are cut to fit the long 
way of the room while the felt paper, which is 
placed between it and the floor, is cut to 
fit the short way. Both are measured to 
fit snugly with the quarter-round molding 
removed. Then if it is Winter, precautions 
are taken to keep the linoleum, made brittle 
by the cold weather, from breaking. When 
the roll arrives at the house, the string about 
it is unfastened, allowing the stuff to form a 
loose roll; then it is kept in a heated room for 
at least forty-eight hours before one starts to 
lay it on the floor. 

The layer of felt paper, frequently called 
builders’ felt, is essential if one wishes to get 
the maximum amount of service from lino¬ 
leum. Its recommendations are numerous; 
it makes the floor warmer in Winter, deadens 
sound, acts like a cushion and, greatest'of all, 
prevents bulges. Ordinarily, floors of wood 
expand and contract, depending on the 
weather, and the felt paper will take up the 
expansion and contraction, not allowing the 
surface to break. 


A FTER the felt and linoleum are cut to fit 
the room the floor is made ready. First 


of all, it must be dry, for after linoleum is 
laid no moisture from underneath can escape, 
and if it lingers, trouble with either mildew 
or mold is likely to occur. Of course the 
floor must be as clean and smooth as possible, 
all the cracks filled and the protruding knots 
and nails smoothed down. Paste is applied 
then to the under surface of the strips of felt, 
which are pressed down until they adhere 
firmly to the floor. 

One strip of linoleum is put down, then it 
is rolled up half-way at one end; a chalk line 
is drawn on the felt to indicate where the 
seam will come. Paste is applied evenly on 
the felt where the linoleum is rolled up to 
within four inches of both sides of the chalk 
mark and to within four inches of each side 
and each end. The edges and seam are 
cemented later. 

When the felt has been coated with paste, 
the linoleum is unrolled into position and 
pressed firmly in place with the hands. 
The other half of the linoleum is rolled back, 
the paste is added to the felt and the linoleum 


is then unrolled and pressed down in 
same way as the other half. The ends 
the linoleum will extend up slightly and 
need to be cut to fit snugly. Then the m 
roll is laid in the same way; at the seam 
edges are butted tightly against e^ch ot 
so as not to spoil the matching of the p 
tern. 

After the linoleum is pasted to the felt, i 
edges and seams are lifted up and a g<j 
grade of waterproof cement is applied to 
felt with a paint-brush. If any of the cemj 
is spilled on the linoleum it can be remoj 
with alcohol, if treated immediately. 1 
seams and edges having been cementedj 
place, either a heavy roller or a home mi 
substitute is needed to press the linolej 
down. 


T H »? 


_seams and edges are weighted in pll 

to dry with bricks or clean sand-ba 
placed one against another, lengthwise, all 
all edges and seams. These weights J 
kept in position at least twenty-four hoi 
Then the quarter-round molding is put| 
place. The linoleum is down. 

A floor-covering which is laid in tins 
has the prospect of a long, serviceable 
particularly if it is treated afterward inj 
simplest, wisest way. One scrubbing 
be necessary to remove the dirt which 
cumulates while the linoleum is being 
down. Take a pan of warm water, not 
with some mild soap, a cloth and a sc® 
brush, and wash a small area at a time. iqF 
it with a cloth as soon as it is cleaned. A| 
it is slightly warm, rub liquid floor-wax 
it until all the pores are filled, hi 
linoleum is waxed; the printed ones ma® 
varnished and cleaned with an oiled r* 
After linoleum is waxed, it is kept cleam 
sweeping to collect the dirt and hr 1 
the waxed mop over it. Every now an■ t| 
every month or six weeks, more wax can 
added; this is placed on a cloth, . J 
tied over a dustless mop or it can be rutj 
in with the hands. 


stubborn stains on linoleum, spc cl 
tention is needed. By taking a large « 
of steel wool, dipping it in warm soap® 
and putting a piece of cloth betweer I 
the hand for protection, almost any stcinl 
be removed by a little scouring. \\ 
spot is gone, the surface is rinsed -1 
water and dried, and then wax is a> 1 
fill the pores and supply polish. ^ 1 

Heavy furniture casters so often ■ 
linoleum that sliding glass or rub: 4| 

should be substituted wherever possu | 
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Louvain Pattern 
Tea Spoon 
Half Dozen, $4.00 
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INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO 
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FREE 


A TRIAL STRIP 

SEE COUPON 



Tirro: A Handy Mender 

that saves money 


Thousands of homes, offices 
and shops have welcomed Tirro, 
the ideal mending tape. 

It comes on a spool. It is a 
strong fabric tape. One side is 
coated with a clinging 
compound. It sticks to 
china, rubber, wood, metal, 
glass, anything. It is in¬ 
stantly ready,and is applied 
without heating, wetting 
or mussiness. 

Tirro is waterproofed 
before we coat it with the sticky, 
viscous rubber compound. So it is 
both leak-proof and an insulation. 

We picture above some of the 
countless uses of Tirro. Your 
imagination will supply the rest. 
Tirro wraps, binds, mends. It 
can be used for a tiny patch, or 
for a many-fold wrap. 


The Ideal Mending Tape 






Waterproofed, extra strong 

For sale at all druggists 

BAUER & BLACK 

Chicago New York Toronto 

Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings 
and Allied Products 


Tirro becomes a part of the 
thing it mends. It saves its cost 
many times over. No need to 
throw things away. Let Tirro 
renew or restore them. 

The whole family needs 
Tirro. Men, women and 
children find constant use 
for it. Tirro in time saves 
many a dime. 

Tirro is obtainable at all 
druggists. It comes in 
two sizes and lengths. 
Prices in the United States: Large 
size, 1 yi jnches wide, SOc; medium 

3/ 


size, inch wide, 30c. 

A free trial strip, 12 inches 
long, together with our Book of 
a Thousand Uses, will be sent 
to all who mail us the coupon 
below. 


1 -1 

l FREE TRIAL STRIP I 


i 


j BAUER & BLACK, 

2500 Dearborn St., Chicago 


| Mail me a strip of Tirro—also book. 
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UP THE LADDER 


An Exchange of Experiences 

Conducted by VERA L. CONNOLLY 


Have you recently experienced the joy of 
solving some knotty life problem? Have you 
overcome some seemingly insuperable ob¬ 
stacle? Then these stories from life will in¬ 
terest you. If you have recently suffered some 
disheartening defeat, you may find in the fol- 
lowing letters from women who refuse to be 
defeated new courage and resolve! 

T HERE is an army—a world army—con¬ 
sisting of all those women who have 
refused to be conquered by circum¬ 
stances—by poverty, wrong environment, lack 
of opportunities, sudden misfortune; women 
who, for the sake of seif, or family, or both, 
have brought victory out of defeat; who have 
lived brave, happy, triumphant lives, and 
enabled others to do so, in the face of over¬ 
whelming difficulties. 

We can through this page in our magazine 
exchange a few such experiences; tell, for the 
help and encouragement of the others who 
will read this, what our successful experi¬ 
ments have been along lines of money-making, 
home-making or life-making. 

EDUCATING THE CHILDREN 
W/E HAD filed on a claim in northern 
** Minnesota, among the “jack pines,” 
where we were twenty-five miles from a 
store or post-office and twenty miles from a 
school. Perhaps our great isolation would 
not have troubled me, had it not been for 
the fact that I had a family of growing 
children who would soon be needing school- 
'ing. How to afford these little folks the 
advantages of an education was a perplexing 
problem. So I decided to assume the role 
of school-teacher myself; and from that hour 
I tried, as best I could, day in and out, to 
help the children toward the fundamentals 
of a broad Christian culture. 

Hard times came; but we contrived, by a des¬ 
perate struggle, to transform our log house in 
the timber into a home—the sort of home we 
would want the children to be raised in. 

First of all, I began with table etiquette. 
We could not afford fine linen, but I could 
and did afford nice, white table-cloths, hem¬ 
stitched and fringed, with napkins to match, 
made from flour sacks bleached white. The 
fashioning of these provided dainty work 
for little-girl fingers, through which the 
children learned to love fancy-work and also 
to make the most of things at their command. 

Next, I sent for some cheap picture-books 
containing the alphabet, and taught the 
children to read. The need of a blackboard 
I supplied by taking a sheet of tarred paper 
such as builders use, tacking a lath at top 
and bottom and hanging it on the wall. 

Most of this time I was “chief cook and 
bottle-washer” for the family, but I had a 
rigid program hung on the wall. For in¬ 
stance, wash-days must be holidays from 
books, but they were, nevertheless, a part of 
my children’s education. And it was the 
same with the long Summer months, when 
no strenuous studying was required of the 
happy, frolicsome little folks. For then, 
as often as possible, the children and I would 
roam the woods and fields together—studying 
the birds, bees and flowers. 

When my two oldest girls were getting 
to the “teens” age, a school district was 
organized by the neighbors, furniture was 
bought and I was hired as teacher. 


T succeeded in getting a girl for g, nen 
housework that year, thus leaving myse fri 
to throw my whole heart into the tea< him 
In order to attend the Teachers’ Instill e; 
Wadena, I had to have a new dress, sol: at 
Verndale, our nearest town, for dress mat ria 
buttons and lining. My brother, who did th 
errand for me, brought me ten yards of A 
gray dress material, but no fashion a ;>e 
not a button and not a yard of lining! 

My husband, sympathizing, took his i« 
shave, went into the woods and peefi 0 
some oak-bark for me. I had some o; 
peras in the house, so I boiled the bar! wit 
copperas and put in some flour sacks, Iv.ilin 
them in the dye. I then washed, drh i an 
pressed them, and had a beautiful , ie< 
of lining that just matched my dress I'c 
buttons I took some off my wedding- ires 
I finally cut my pattern as they were a 
ing such garments before I came to the < lain 
At the institute I found quite a few d as< 
made like mine. But—they were ol 
dresses and mine was new! 

Three of my own girls and my sti 
became teachers in after years. And < 
my two other girls, who never went to an 
teacher but mama until they were _v >ur 
ladies, one is a trained nurse and the other 
a stenographer for a Western railroad. 

Mrs. I. F. McC., Monta 1 . 


BOARDING THE MILL CREW 


TT WAS in the woods of northern IVI nm 
A sota that I began my married life, ne 
the post-office of Bennettsville, wher ir 
husband had a sawmill on the shoos 
Farm Island Lake. The mill employed ;ro: 
eight to ten men who came from neighl rir 
homes within a radius of five or six mile) 
They could go home over Sunday; but d .rii 
the week tome fell the lot of boarding th nei 

I will pass lightly over the first few ek 
when the blueberry pies, burned to a < ris 
were buried to escape the eyes of tin crel 
when I peeled fifty large potatoes for th fir 
dinner, fearing the men would run hoi 
when the twelve-o’clock whistle blew ju-t <j 
a big pan of biscuits was being put i: > tl 
oven and we saved our reputations a ool 
by emptying the water for washing Old of a 
the pails, thus making it necessary nr 
men to go to the lake for more and gi\ ' 
biscuits time to emerge a lovely brown. 

During the Winter months, when lor we: 
being hauled in, the mill did not nr an 
then we spent many happy hours pi mill 
for the next season’s work. 

Large cupboards and a chest of deep ran 
ers were made, in which to store gi' rl 
that were bought wholesale in the neig fix' 
ing town. There was added a flour m 
sugar box which would hold a h A 
pounds of each; and a large wood box h 
shelf over it, that served both as 1 I' 1 

table and a receptacle for a day’s fuel. 

From these men who had worked A d| 
woods I learned the mysteries of pea-sou, 0 
“soarings,” also the virtues of prunes, un 
peaches.and many other dishes not hn - 
to my notice during my professional 1 

My husband and I were making our 
in the world, and those days were dec: 
our lives. Now that my lot is cast, in < 9 

surroundings, I look back with loving | 
on those first ten years of our marries 

Mrs. P. G. Kibbey, Minne -la 
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The loveliest Nails 

—a matter of knowing how 

The secret of having beautiful hands lies in knowing the difference 
between the right and the wrong kind of care of the cuticle 


S3 



Photo by Baron de Meyer 


Mary Nash posed for this photographic study of her lovely 
kands. She says: “/ don't see how 1 ever tolerated having my 
cuticle cut. Cutex is so easy to use, so quick, and makes my nails 
look so much better." 


t letting ruins the cuticle. Mtikes 
it rough and ragged. 


ANYBODY can have lovely nails — because lovely nails 
/~\ are chiefly a matter of grooming. Just a little system¬ 
atic care of the right kind can actually create beauty. 

When you cut the cuticle, you can hardly avoid piercing 
through to the sensitive living part. Nature immediately be¬ 
gins to build up new tissue to protect it. This is tougher than 
the rest of the skin and gives the nail rim that ragged, un¬ 
even look. 

When the cuticle grows over the nails it must be removed. 
You can do it easily, quickly, harmlessly with Cutex Cuticle 
Remover. Apply it about the base of the nails with an orange 
stick, and then rinse. When drying push back the cuticle with 
the towel. All the hard dry edges will simply wipe away, 
leaving the skin even, thin and transparent. 

For pearly nail-tips use Cutex Nail White, squeezing just 
a tiny bit under the nails from the pointed tip of the tube. For 
the gleaming lustre that marks the perfect manicure, select 
one of the five Cutex Polishes—the new Liquid Polish, or 
the Paste, Powder, Cake or Stick, all of which are quick, 
lasting and give the fashionable brilliance. 

Cutex Sets come in three sizes: “Compact,” at 60c., 
“Traveling,” at $1.50, and “Boudoir,” at $3.00. Each 
Cutex preparation comes separately at 35c. At all drug and 
department stores in the United States and Canada, and in 
all chemist shops in England. 



Marvelous new Liquid Polish added to 
Introductory Set! Set now only 15c. 

A sample of the marvelous new polish that gives an instanta¬ 
neous shine—lasting and brilliant without buffing, has been 
added to the Introductory Set. It also contains samples of 
Cutex Cuticle Remover, Cutex Nail White and Cutex Pow¬ 
der Polish -enough of everything for six complete 
manicures. Send for it today now only 15c. 

Address Northam Warren, 114 West 17th 
Street, New York City, or, if you live in Canada, 

Dept. 1211 200 Mountain Street, Montreal. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 15 CENTS TODAY 

— — —-—-— — — — — —1 

I 

Northam Warren, 

Dept. 1211, 114 West 17th Street, 

New York City. 


Send 15 cents and get this 
1 ntroductory Set-enough for 
six manicures. 


I 

Name- -- 1 

1 

Street -—-- s 

I 

City and State _ 
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The MAN at RED BARN; 


At the head of the stairs was Anita. She 
came down to meet him and she was smil¬ 
ing. Before she spoke he knew the import 
of her words and that Mary was out of 
danger. He leaped up the stairs toward 
her and took her hand. 

“I know — I know how much of this I owe 
to you,” he tried to say. 

She said bruskly that she would go now 
and try to have some rest, if he or one of the 
women would watch for a time. He kept 
on into Mary’s room and sat beside the bed, 
caught up to some new plane of sheer joy in 
being. 

It was an hour later that he remem¬ 
bered that he had, of course, said nothing to 
Anita about the sudden crystallizing of her 
dream — and his. 

He told her at breakfast after the doctor 
had been there, had found Mary definitely 
better, and they had left Mrs. Blackbury 
ensconced at her side. 

Anita listened, kindling, to his account of 
the incident which had precipitated his an¬ 
nouncement the night before. 

“Don’t think I’ve rushed into it,” he 
begged. “I’ve talked here and there — and 
I’ve listened. I know they’re ready—that it 
would take no more than the leadership in 
many a community - ” 

“Oh, ready!” she said impatiently. 
“They’ve been ready for a dozen years. 
Everybody’s been waiting for everybody 
else — afraid to make the first move. Thank 
God you’ve had the courage!” 

He looked at her steadily, his eyes smiling. 

“Is that an apology?” he asked. 

“For what?” she demanded. 

“For charging me with having gone over 
to the Harkness side bodily?” 

She did not flush and her eyes met his no 
less steadily. 

“It depends on what you do next,” she 
said coolly. “This is the grand-stand part, 
of course. The hard pari is to come.” 

More than once he thought of those words 
of hers in the two days which intervened 
before the Sunday. The tension having re¬ 
laxed in regard to Mary, and the word having 
gone about that “the little thing” was on the 
road to recovery, interest was free to center 
on the new sensation. There was plenty of 
criticism. This did not trouble Hazen. He 
had taken his stand at the most fortuitous 
moment possible. The temporary vacancy 
of the two other pulpits lessened the enormity 
of what he proposed, and the recent illness of 
Mary had softened every one to leniency re¬ 
garding anything that he might have done. 
Every one save his trustees. As he had ex¬ 
pected, early on Friday he was visited by the 
three. 

“XJOW for the break,” he thought, “but 

^ not, please God, for a row. They can’t 
row alone.” 

It was diverting to hear Mr. Harkness 
bellow in a whisper. Humanly mindful of 
the sick child, he lowered his voice to guttur¬ 
als and glared at Hazen in his study. 

“We want,” he said, “to have from your 
own lips an account of the extraordinary 
happening at the church last night.” 

Hazen told him briefly. 

“Then,” said Mr. Harkness, “the worst is 
true. You are guilty of the enormity of 
undermining your own church, within its 
very walls, to build up another.” 

“No,” said Hazen, “I have only tried to 
uncover the spiritual church very nearly 
smothered inside the walls which limit it.” 

“It is,” said Mr. Harkness, “a proceeding 
unparalleled in the history of the church of 
God.” 

“Oh, pardon,” Hazen said, “it’s being 
done everywhere. You can’t keep it back,” 
he told them, “the sheer ludicrousness of the 
duplication of churches, the waste of time 
and money and energy is too much for the 
good sense of the new generation. We may 
as well face it—the denominational idea is 
passing.” 

“You may think so,” Mr. Harkness as¬ 


sured him in his warlike whisper, but 
assure you that the evangelical church w 
never so strong.” 

“The church of God — yes,” said Haze 
“The churches as we have known them- 
no.” 

“Do you defend for one minute your usii 
our prayer-meeting for the purpose to whii 
you put it last evening?” 

Hazen pondered. “It was not good taste 
he said at length. “But where great issi. 
are at stake, one can not always bother wi 
good taste.” 

Harkness rose abruptly. “We shall ta 
steps,” he whispered, and Mr. Blythe a; 
Mr. Gooding were heard to murmu 
“Steps.” 


CUNDAY was clear and smiling. Ma 
^ was smiling too — she had wakened ih 
morning with a ghost of her old look and h; 
whispered to Anita: 

“I feel so nice all over myself!” 

The morning service passed quiet 
though with the eloquent absence of t 
trustees and a few others of the most tij 
supporters. Hazen sometimes ponder* * i ij 
on how much more often, in the chart I 
the word “supporter” is used than the \ 
“worshiper.” 

Hazen returned from the church in a 1 | 

exultation, a sense of accomplishment ] 
fruition. He ran up to Mary, found 
Blackbury feeding her; and Anita, they al 
gone for a walk. Then he went down t< J 
study for a quiet half-hour before dinnn 

The sun was pouring across the study al 
the fire was glowing on the hearth I 
closed the door and stood quiet in the ml 
room with the sharp lift of thought and ftl 
which the mystics have called t| 


mg 


“practise of the presence of God.” ID i 
pulse of prayer for the meeting that ft 
noon was no supplication, rather it v a; 
glad affirmation that all would be well 

He moved toward the hearth, and t v; 
the deep chair where his hours of stud; ;J 
thought were passed; and in that deep hi 
he found Anita sleeping. 

She had on her coat, and her fur h I 
on her knee. She had evidently sat do , n I 
a moment’s rest before her walk, am 1 lfl 
fallen asleep in the warmth and stilln^ 
Hazen hesitated for a moment, and then 
sat down at his desk. 

He drew toward him a pad and per 
but he wrote nothing. Instead, he 1 
struck by something in the appearance] 
his desk, of the room itself. It was 
so bright, so quiet, so exquisitely L 
The sun flooding across the window, prl 
roses, the stirring of the fire, the cl* 
The room was different. He wondered if 
should go away, and he knew that he i il 
idea of going. Moments passed. He w 
afraid that Mrs. Blackbury would ■ 
down. He was afraid that dinner wonidl 
ready. He wanted all this to go on indfl 
nitely—the peace, the rest, the present :■ | 

He knew at last that it was her pr d 
in which his thought was centering, wi L 
looked up and saw the fine straying ] 
hair against the chair-back. He was 
denly unutterably moved to have her 
all her defenses of mockery and opp< u 
fallen from her; not any longer the v : 
being, the gallant being, but just the w I 
This was almost as if he were meeting I I 
the first time—some quality of childhl i 
almost of pathos, there was about her r 
Then Anita drew her breath like a sir 
stirred. And on the instant Hazen 
himself filled with horror lest she 
waken and find him there. It was o- 
were seated in some shrine and the god 
returning. He rose and got softly ■ 
door, slipped out, the latch clicking ho Vjj 


•er 


TEN he faced them that afternoo* 
the armory, joy gave place to ; ■ 

e and solemn satisfaction. It h ’ 
th him on his way to the hall, w 
Concluded on page 74 
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I ow in the world did you ever let 
your teeth get in that condition?” 


Dentists of today don’t 
hesitate to express surprise 
when they find a patient 
with badly neglected teeth. 

Surely enough has been 
said, and printed, and taught 
and advertised about the 
proper care of the teeth for 
almost every person to 
know something about the 
subject. 

Users of Pebeco Tooth 
Paste know a little more, 
we think, than the average. 

When a Pebeco user 
goes to the dentist, his 


teeth are not likely to be in 
a generally bad shape—un¬ 
less the visit has been post¬ 
poned too long. 

Pebeco cleanses the teeth 
and tends to check decay by 
counteracting the condition 
known as “Acid-Mouth.” 

Its use induces a healthy 
alkaline flow of saliva that 
keeps the teeth and gums 
in a bright, firm condition. 

Are your teeth protected 
against “Acid-Mouth”? A 
simple test will tell. Send 
for the test papers. 


LEHN & FINK, Inc. 

635 Greenwich Street, New York 

Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Selling Agents for the United States and Canada 
171 Madison Avenue, New York City 10 McCaul Street, Toronto 

Also makers of Lysol Disinfectant , Lysol Shaving Cream 

and Lysol Toilet Soap 


? 

• 

It Is Thought To Be the 
Chief Cause of Tooth Decay 
These Test Papers Will Tell You Sent Free 
With Ten-Day Trial Tube of Pebeco 

There are probably many causes that con¬ 
tribute to decay of the teeth, but dental authori¬ 
ties seem to agree that in the vast majority of 
cases decay results from over-acidity of the mouth. 
You can easily tell if you have “Acid-Mouth,” 
and also see how Pebeco tends to counteract this 
tooth-destroying condition, by the simple and in¬ 
teresting experiment with the test papers, which 
we will gladly send to you upon request. 

Moisten a blue Litmus Test Paper on your 
tongue. If it turns pink, you have “Acid-Mouth.” 
Brush your teeth with Pebeco and make another 
test. The paper will not change color, thus dem¬ 
onstrating how Pebeco helps to counteract “Acid- 
Mouth.” Just send a post-card for Free Test 
Papers and 10-Day Trial Tube of Pebeco. 




n't i 


Have You 
“Acid-Mouth” 
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No. 420—2-3yr. $1.15 

Hand Embroidery 

On Children’s Dresses, Undergarments 
or articles for home adornment, always 
adds a distinctive touch entirely sepa¬ 
rate from any other kind of trimming; 
and there is no simpler or more eco¬ 
nomical way to possess beautiful hand 
embroidered garments than through 



L-ig'sMIflT 


„ v „ m iruu' u jy> 
FA€KAiI ©PTFJITS 

These nationally known, trade marked 
packages contain garments and decora¬ 
tive articles, stamped with designs for 
embroidering, always in refined styles 
and of first class materials. The wear¬ 
ing apparel is usually entirely made, 
sewn with exacting care and every 
package is supplied with sufficient floss. 

You can avail yourself of this excep¬ 
tional opportunity to have many ex¬ 
quisite articles that would be very costly 
if you bought them already hand em¬ 
broidered; and even if you have never 
embroidered before, the simplified di¬ 
rection chart tells you exactly how. 
Send for Latest Illustrated Circular 



A Beautiful Yoke of Filet 


Which will be well worth your time in 
the service it will give crocheted with 





A hard twisted mercerized crochet cot¬ 
ton, made of the finest long staple 
cotton, and anything crocheted with it 
never fails to satisfy. White and Ecru, 
all sizes; Colors, sizes 3, 10, 30, 50, 70. 
Send for directions in the 
New Hook No. t8—Price 15c. 

Just off the press—the latest Crochet 
Book containing handsome Sweaters and 
Tams in new stitches. Edges, Gown and 
Camisole Yokes, Filet Collar, Luncheon 
Set. Scarfs, Pillow. Slippers, etc., with 
enlarged charts for counting Filet, etc. 

Sold By Dealers Everywhere 

H. E, VERRAN CO. Inc. 

Union Square West New York 



Concluded from page 72 


The MAN at RED BARNS 


had seen the houses emptying and the 
streets filling with those who walked one way 
—to a common meeting-place. He knew 
that some came curiously, some idly, but 
deep under all he knew too that there was 
the common life with its identical hunger 
for the unknown God. The unknown God, 
wishing to be known. 

And round about them all lay the little 
city, the city of homes, waiting for the same 
informing life. 

When Hazen stood up to speak, the very 
size of the hall and the mass of the people 
emphasized his youth. He was like a boy, 
but he spoke with the voice of no boy, but 
with the voice of power, and as if this were 
the day of power. And now as he began to 
speak, he forgot Anita, forgot everything 
save his old dream. 

“The city is a holy place. It is as holy as 
the country. How shall that holiness be 
expressed? The presence of God in its walls 
and its streets, how shall that be recognized? 
By men and women running off to separate 
walls to teach and to hear the same things? 
What are these things? The fatherhood of 
God, the common humanhood of his children, 
and their evolving process of brotherhood. 
Is there anything in these that we must 
whisper about, that we must run away in 
separate corners and confer about differently? 
Let us pull down the walls that separate us! 
Let us come together like reasonable beings! 
Let us build up for a home the holy city of 
our habitation, to the glory of God and to the 
growth of man!” 

And one sentence, uttered more than once, 
like the burden of the word: 

“The church of God is the community at 
its devotion. The community is the church 
of God in action. They are but two aspects 
of the same body and they are we.” 

At the close there was no music, only the 
benediction that he loved: “Grace and love 
toward all creatures be yours, in Christ and 
in God.” 


W/HEN he left the place, it was with the 
” knowledge that his real work had at last 
begun. Twilight was closing in, and a 
yellow glow lay upon the west behind the 
black lace of the boughs. Against the unlit 
mass of the Brick Church the little manse 
nestled, its windows glowing warmly. All 
save his study windows, where only the fire¬ 
light showed. 

Before he went to Mary’s room Hazen 
turned to the study and closed the door. 
Standing in the firelit dark and in the still¬ 
ness of the room, there seemed to culminate 
in him nis deep thanksgiving. 

There came a gentle knock on his door 
and it was pushed ajar. He thought that it 
would be Mrs. Hickey or Mrs. Starr come to 
light the lamp. But it was Anita. She had 
laid aside her coat and hat and was 
in the dark gown for which she had that 
day exchanged her nurse’s dress. She 
did not look at him, but at the fire, as she 
spoke. 

“I’ve come,” she said, “to beg your pardon, 
from my heart.” 

“Pardon! For what?” he asked. 

She went on, almost in a monotone, and 
still without meeting his look: 

“If you knew how humiliated I am — to 
have talked as I have talked, to have aired 
my opinions, to have tried to impress them 
upon you, when all the time—all the 
time- 


T 


Her voice was unsteady for a moment, and 
he cried in distress. 

“Why, don’t—don’t say that! You had 
every right-” 

“I had no right. Not the right of ex¬ 
perience, certainly not the right of knowledge. 
You have gone far beyond me, even beyond 
my own ideas—to reaches that I hadn t 
dreamed—I know now—you see. I had never 
heard you speak—heard you when God uses 
you, as he did to-day. Why haven’t you 
made me come to hear you speak?” she cried 
with a flash of her cld manner. 


He laughed and 


That flash saved him. 
then she laughed too. 

“I’m terribly serious,” she warned him 
then. “But I ought not to be thinking even 
of my discomfort. How should one think of 
anything save the wonder of that meeting 
there to-day?” 

“You liked it—it was what you’ve 
meant?” 

“It was what I haven’t dared to hope for in 
Red Bams for years to come. With all my 
bustling about I haven’t even dreamed of 
doing what you have accomplished at one 
stroke.” 

“Nonsense! You prepared the way. You 
planted the seed.” 

She laughed again. “I thought a little 
about the body of it. You have brought 
down the spirit — and it will stay. And when 
T think,” she turned to him now at last and 
met his eyes, “when I think what I said to 
you there in that hall, about—about — And 
then in town that night, too. And then 
about the grand-stand play. And then that 
I wouldn’t let you help at all when you tele¬ 
phoned that first time- 


Her voice failed, and she looked at him 
mutely. “I’m so ashamed,” she said, like a 
child. 


TTE WAS eager to make his own confession. 

“But see here,” he said, “I want to tell 
you. I shall not ] iress that gas-plant pu rchasc, 
and i shall hold out for the central school. I 
stand for both these things, as you know; 
and whichever one presented itself to be 
worked for first, I should work for. I will do 
that alw'ays, but I will not- fight them with 
their weapons.” 

She nodded. “I understand. To-day 
made me understand many things. I want¬ 
ed to tell you how glad I am—and how sorry 
I am-” 

She broke off and turned away toward 


the door. 

All at once the might of the present and 
the power of the future spoke in him. He 
followed her and laid his hands upon her and 
turned her toward him. 

“Anita Wentworth,” he said, “will you 
come and live here with me and help me to 
work this thing out?” 

“How can you?” she demanded. “When 
I’ve been so superior and so—so smart?” 

He replied: 

“Do you want to? Do you want to work 
this out with me?” 

“I can help you anyway. I can help 
you — ” she was trying to say. 

“No, no! But me! Do you want me? I 
want you with my whole heart. Do you 
want me?” 

It was like some crude, conquering 
chant. 

She turned a little away, but her voice was 
clear and brave. 

“I think it’s what I’ve been afraid of all 
the time. Yes—I do.” 

He cried: 

“But are you afraid now?” 

In his arms, as-she was, it seemed a ridic¬ 
ulous question. 


HEY ate supper from a tray in Mary’s 
room. Frail and exquisite Mary looked, 
and yet most comfortable and content. Her 
toys were on the bed for her to look at, but 
not yet to touch. 

“I’m well!” she announced. 

“How do you know, sweet?” Anita asked 
her. 

“Because when I was sick I was only cross, 
but now I love you ’ she explained, and went 
to sleep over her alphabet-plate. 

To the window of Mary’s room Hazen 
drew Anita, and they stood looking out on 
the black and white, with the voiceless drama 
of its thousand lights. 

“See it,” he said. “It’s our town. It’s 
the city—holy, and it doesn’t know it’s holy.” 

“To-night,” she said, “I think, dear, 
you’ve almost made it know.” 

The End 



Get Thi 

—to m usfien 


You can. It’s easy. I’llprovi 
it in five days’ time— free, ij 
your own home with your owi] 
phonograph. Read my offei 



My safe and sanem fi 
od of reducing makes anl 
figure normal, in surprising 
ly short time. In over jm 
thousand cases, I have m 
had a single failure. 

Reducing the Wail acl 
way is play. A 20-minute lessol 
daily — to music! You simi>l| 
cannot resist this interesting 
restillful method. 


How I Reduce You 


Food does not cause fat. Man! 
stout men and women eat less than a chill 
of ten. My method lets you eat, but yotij 
system uses all your food for blood, bonl 
and sinew. Nothing is left from w/tic \ 
Nature can make fat. 

Ten or fifteen pounds reduction 
nothing. If you are 50, 60, 75 lbs. ovt-J 
weight I require a little longer. But th| 
results are the same; a normal figun 
symmetric body and limbs, remaining fled 
firm and smooth, and a glorious statj 
of health. 


Read These Letters 

(Printed by Permission) 



I spent hundreds of dollars trying 
to get thin, but your first lesson took 
off 12 lbs. and I eat everything I want. 

It is all so wonderful, music and alll 
You have brought a blessing into my 
life—(Mrs.) Mildred M. Sykes, 

300 N. Florida Avc., Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Having reduced 60 lbs., my friends 
pass me without recognizing who it 
is. I feel and appear ten years young¬ 
er—(Mrs.) Grace Horchler, 4625 
Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

In twenty-two days I have reduced 
11 lbs. I love the lessons, and am feeling betr Hi 
in months — (Mrs.) V. \V. Skinkle, 914 N. 40tli 
Omaha, Neb. 

I have reduced 15 lbs. in two lessons and you | 
free to use my letter — (Mrs.) Esta Arbauu 
Mandamin, la. 

Frpp Proof 1 have no bo ° n 1 

rrCC riPPl sell. No pamphlel 

that deal with starvation. But I can i Lf 
you by Nature’s own laws, with perfect and | 
nent results. I’ll prove that I can-before - El 
a penny. Fill in coupon and I’ll send free a 
paid, plainly wrapped, full-size record . I 
for five-day trial. Use it, and ft » 0 

note the result. That’s ft JJ 
all I ask! ^ V AS*' 

\ 



WALLACE, 178 W. Jackson Blvd., Chica 

Please send record for first reducing lesson, 
and prepaid. I will either enroll, or return 4*1 
record at the end of a five-day trial. This do s ij 
obligate me to buy. 


Name . 

10 

St. & No . 

/>. o . State • • • 
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'JDER ALL CONDITIONS 

Jhis is one oftthe six reasons why 
garners Rust-Proofis the most 
popular Corset in America 


/ HE woman of today requires more freedom of movement 
than the woman of yesterday. Flexibility is one of the greatest 
needs in a corset. 

In all your movements, both at work and at play, you will find 
Warner’s Rust-Proof Corset yielding yet supporting, pliant and 
yet strong. 


Two Warner's Rust-Proof 
Corsets , one for dress and one 
for ordinary wear , will last 
you through the entire year. 



You can test the flexibility and resilience of a Warner’s Rust- 
Proof when you bend its boning in your hand. Through skill of 
designing, high quality of cloth and double stitching at points of 
strain, Warner’s Rust-Proof Corset holds its flexibility as long as 
you wear rt. 



Warner’s Rust-Proof is 
the guaranteed corset. 

>na ’ e * n Canada by the Warner Brothers Company. Montreal 


Every Warner’s Rust-Proof Corset is guaranteed* absolutely not 
to vasty break or tear. It can be washed just as frequently as you 
desire without the slightest injury to the corset. The reason why 
Warner’s Rust-Proof is the most popular corset in America is 
because in the six essentials of corset satisfaction it is an outstand¬ 
ing value. Its style, fit, comfort, durability, flexibility and economy 
are such that you will wear it always if you wear it once. 

Prices: $1.50, $2, $3 and up to $10. 
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The Charm 

of white teeth comes in this way 


This ten-day test will show you clearly 
the way to prettier teeth. 

You will also know that those glisten¬ 
ing teeth are cleaner, safer teeth. You 
will see and feel the film removal. 

The results will surprise and delight 
you. Compare them, for your own sake, 
with the old way of teeth cleaning. 

That dingy film 

A dingy film — a viscous film — accu¬ 
mulates on teeth. You can feel it with 
your tongue. It clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. 

It clouds the teeth’s luster and fosters 
attacks on the teeth. Most tooth troubles 
are now traced to film. 

The film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor¬ 
rhea. Also of many internal diseases. 

Teeth left unclean 

The tooth brush used in old ways 
leaves much of that film intact. Then 
night and day, between the teeth and 
elsewhere, it may do a ceaseless dam¬ 
age. 

Teeth are left unclean. Thus millions 
find that teeth brushed daily still discolor 
and decay. 

Tooth troubles have been constantly 
increasing until very few escape. And 
the reason lies largely in that film. 

Now we remove it 

Dental science has now found two 
ways to fight that film. Able authori¬ 
ties have proved them effective. Now 
leading dentists everywhere are advising 
their daily use. 

Both are combined in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent —a tooth paste which 
meets every modern requirement. Mil¬ 
lions of people now use it daily. And 


Ten-Day Tube Free 7 

THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 122, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 


the use is fast spreading all the world 
over, among people who care for their 
teeth. 

Five vital effects 

Pepsodent, with every use, brings five 
desired effects. It combats the film, 
wherever it may cling. It leaves the 
teeth so highly polished that film cannot 
easily adhere. 

It multiplies the salivary flow—Na¬ 
ture’s great tooth-protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits which cling. It multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva. That is Na¬ 
ture’s neutralizer for acids which cause 
decay. 

Pepsodent twice daily brings these 
important effects. To countless homes 
around you it has brought a new den¬ 
tal era. 



Results are quick 


The results are both quick and con¬ 
spicuous. One can see and feel them. 
One cannot doubt the benefits they 
bring. 

Send the coupon for the 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. Watch all the 
delightful effects. 

The book we send will tell you why 
they come. In a week you will know 
a better way to brush teeth. And we 
think you will always employ it. 

Cut out the coupon now. 



The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose 
every application brings five desired 
effects. Approved by highest authorities, 
and now advised by leading dentists 
everywhere. All druggists supply the 
large tubes. 
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exterior coat of green paint and interior 
trim of vivid blue, but to the resourceful 
mind of the prospective owner it fairly 
bristled with possibilities. 

Mrs. Sanders lost no time in seeking out 
the farmer-owner and in a shorter time 
than it takes to tell the house was hers at a 
rental of ten dollars a month. The farmer 
agreed to give her a lease with the privilege of 
buying, and also promised to put in water 
and keep the roof tight. 

HTHE house, when Mrs. Sanders assumed pos- 
T session, was falling to decay. The foun¬ 
dation had caved in and the frame had taken 
a decided list to the westward. The windows 
were broken and shingles rotted, but her 
knowledge of Colonial houses told her it 
was at heart strong and true. Built more 
than one hundred years ago, of oak cut from 
the very spot on which it stood, it had suc¬ 
cessfully weathered the stress of time and 
both the construction and material were 
found to be in a good state of preservation. 
Originally the house had but three rooms on 
the first floor, and a pantry, a scrap of a cel¬ 
lar and a diminutive attic. It faced the 
south. When it was made plumb, a big 
sleeping-porch was added, the two rooms on 
the main floor turned into one and the 
pantry into a closet or catch-all to hold the 
owner’s riding-togs, garden outfit and the 
family wraps. The attic, ceiled and painted, 
made an extra sleeping-room, and the base¬ 
ment, invisibly partitioned, a combination 
dining-room and kitchen. 

Mrs. Sanders has given her own story of 
how she rejuvenated Pied a Terre, narrating 
also the actual cost of alterations for the 
benefit of other women seeking to solve the 
same problem. 

“I figured out what 1 could afford to spend 
on the alterations,” explained Mrs. Sanders, 
“and set apart one thousand one hundred 
dollars for the purpose. 1 was fortunate 
in getting a carpenter from the village who 
not only took as deep an interest as I in the 
project but who was one of those rare crafts¬ 
men happy when solving knotty problems. 
He was a man with brains and made the 
most of the material at hand, a very different 
thing from going out into the open market 
and buying what you want, regardless of cost. 

“The biggest expense was for labor. This 
amounted to four hundred dollars, and in¬ 
cluded jacking up the house, which had 
settled fully ten inches at one end. The 
next important expenditure was for lumber. 
This, sufficient for the sleeping-porch with 
its five windows, wood for the stairs, siding, 
ceiling, closets and necessary patches, besides 
new brick for the chimney in the living-room, 
cost three hundred and seventy-five dollars. 
Through a friend in New York I learned of a 
very wonderful second-hand place, supplied 
by house-wreckers, where real bargains were 
to be had. 

“T HAD a plumber come from Pawling for 
three days, and my bill for bathroom fix¬ 
tures, kitchen-sink, stove and water-tank was 
but one hundred and sixty-three dollars. To 
put in the electricity, everything included, 
cost thirty dollars. The big expense in in¬ 
troducing electricity is for the fixtures. I 
dispensed with these, using the natural out¬ 
lets, twelve in number. The wires were 
strung across the ceiling, but after a coat of 
white paint to match the ceiling were fairly 
inconspicuous. 

“I aimed to have the construction, though 
exceedingly simple, good in every particular. 
For the sleeping-porch, patent clapboard 
siding was used, with paper and tar fibroid 
roofing. The roof was made to slant in two 
directions, so no water could settle, and the 
drain-pipes were made to slope toward the 
cesspool. 

“As the porch was to answer the purpose of 
a sleeping-apartment and an outdoor living- 
Con eluded on page 78 



Cranberry Jelly 

Cook until soft the desired quan¬ 
tity of cranberries with \ '/> pints 
of water for each two quarts of 
berries. Strain the juice through 
a jelly bag. 

Measure the juice and heat it to 
the boiling point. Add one cup of 
sugar for every two cups of juice; 
stir until the sugar is dissolved; 
boil briskly for five minutes; skim, 
and pour into glass tumblers, 
porcelain or crockery molds. 

As a most delicious dessert try 
Cranberry Pie. 

A recipe folder, containing recipe 
for pie and many other ways to 
use and preserve cranberries, 
will be sent free on request. 

Always cook cranberries in por¬ 
celain-lined, enameled or alumi- | 
num vessels. 

American Cranberry Exchange] 

90 West Broadway, New York 
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Cranberries should 
be on the table 
every day 

They are the most delicious 
healthful — economical of fruits. 

8 lbs. of cranberries and 2 1 ;> 
lbs. of sugar make 10 tumblers 
of beautiful jelly. Try this 
recipe— 
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OPEN TO EVERYBODY 

The Ch icago Daily News 
$30,000 Scenario Contest 

This contest, at the close of which there will be awarded $30,000 in prizes 
to the writers of the thirty-one best scenarios entered, is dedicated to the belief, 
shared by all leading picture makers, that amateur scenario writers with proper 
advice and encouragement, can produce quantities of strong, vivid stories, real 
life scenarios that will give needed stimulus to the work of permanently estab¬ 
lishing moving pictures as one of the great American contributions to art. The 
contest will be national in scope. No one will be excluded except employees 
of The Chicago Daily News and of the Goldwyn Company. 

Prizes are offered as follows: 

First Prize $10,000.00 
10 Prizes of 1,000.00 each 
20 Prizes of 500.00 each 

You don’t have to be a trained writer to win one of these prizes — plain human-interest stories, 
told in simple language, are what is wanted. 

The winner of the contest will not only receive the $10,000 offered as a first prize, but will see 
his scenario shown on the screen. 

Goldwyn Will Produce It 

This means that no effort or expense will be spared to make of it a great picture. 

The Judges 

The judges of The Chicago Daily News contest have been selected from the most prominent American writers, critics, 
and motion-picture authorities. David Wark Griffith, Samuel Goldwyn, Charles Chaplin, Norma Talmadge, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, Amy Leslie and Gouverneur Morris compose the committee 
that will pass on all scenarios submitted. All awards will be made on a basis of merit. The judges will not know 
the writers’ names, scenarios being known to them by number only. 


Rules and Regulations 

1. All manuscripts must be sent to the Scenario Contest 
Editor of The Chicago Daily News, 15 N. Wells Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

2. Legal assignment to The Chicago Daily News of all 
copyrights of the scenario submitted must accom¬ 
pany the manuscript — the assignment of copyright 
will be waived after the awarding of the prizes on 
all scenarios that do not win prizes. 

3. Manuscripts must be of not more than 5,000 words 
and may be written in short-story form. 


4. Manuscripts must be in type written form or in legible 
handwriting, written on one side of paper only. 

5. All manuscripts must be in the hands of The Chicago 
Daily News by 12 o’clock midnight, November 1st, 
1921. 

6. No manuscripts will be returned. The Chicago Daily 
News will take every precaution to safeguard all 
entered scenarios, but will not be responsible for 
lost manuscripts. 

7. No two prizes will be given to a single contestant. 


T_ Accicf ’Vnil Starting Monday, August 22d, The Chicago Daily News began publishing a series of daily articles by the leading motion- 
^ rtoolal 1. vril pj c t ure authorities of the country, telling how to write the kind of scenarios the public wants. These articles by such 


eminent motion-picture figures as D. W. Griffith, Norma Talmadge, Charles Chaplin and Samuel Goldwyn are authoritative, 
is discussed from every angle. Each article is not only interesting, but instructive. 


Scenario writing 


Back copies of The Daily News may be had by writing to the Scenario Contest Editor, The Chicago Daily News, 15 N. Wells Street, Chicago, 
Illinois — simply enclose 2 cents in stamps for each issue desired. The Chicago Daily News is published every week-day. Send in your scenario 
now as the contest closes November 1st, 1921. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS CO. 
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A NEW BOOKLET ON 
DRAPERIES, beauti- 

fully illustrated in col¬ 
ors , showing many new 
and charming window 
treatments with Orinoka 
fabrics by a New York 
decorator , will be sent 
for 20 cents , stamps or 
coin. 


PVindow hung with Orinoka Guaranteed 
Sun fast Venetian Damask; Sundale Gauze 
against the glass. 


Guaranteed Sunfast 


Draperies & Upholsteries 



GUARANTEE 

** These goods are guaranteed 
absolutely fadeless. If color 
changes from exposure to the 
sunlight or from washing, the 
merchant is hereby authorized 
to replace them with new 
goods or refund the purchase 
price. * ’ 


O RINOKA Guaranteed Sunfast casement cloths are the 
newest and most exquisite materials for use against the 
glass. vSoft and lustrous, the}' hang in graceful folds and 
radiate a mellow light. This beautiful material comes in a 
great variety of weaves, figured and plain; and in an abun¬ 
dance of delightful colorings — soft gold, orchid, rose, henna, 
copper, jade blue and many others just as lovely. 

For overdraperies—there is a wide choice of Orinolca 
Guaranteed Sunfast material. Charming weaves, designs 
and colorings to harmonize with any furnishings. And all 
are positively sunfast and tubfast. All Orinoka Guaranteed 
Sunfast fabrics are dyed by a special process which makes 
them fadeless. 

When you ask for sunfast draperies, say the whole name 
—“Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast” — and look for the Orinoka 
Guarantee Tag on the bolt. 


THE ORINOKA MILLS, 154 Clarendon Bldg., New York 



Illustration from The House Beautiful 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

Now I know what I want! 

F OR a long time I have been discontented with my house, yet, I couldn’t 
lay my finger on what troubled me. My furniture was good, my vacuum 
enabled me to keep everything spic and span, still, it wasn’t right and I knew it. 

This summer Jack and 1 visited his sister, and instantly on entering the house I felt thrills of 
envy, for Helen's house possessed what mine lacked. If I were literary, I suppose I would call it 
“atmosphere,” certainly it could be called charming, artistic and comfortable. 

I confessed to Helen, and she said : “I know just what you mean, for it is only this year I found 
the answer myself. There is a splendid magazine published for people like you and me who are 
interested in our homes, and plan to build some day From it I learned that money isn’t required to 
bring about the desired effects, simply knowledge and time. Its name is 

THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

SPECIAL OFFER 

to women who wish to profit like Helen and I did: 

S Months for $1.00 IS Months for $3.00 

Regular Price $3 00 a Year — 35c a Copy 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 8 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 17, MASS., or D-10-21 

10 DEPOT STREET, CONCORD, N. H. 

Enclosed find $1.00 for 5 months or $3.00 for 15 months. 

Name .. 

Address . 
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room as well, I wanted it to get the benefit 
of all the sunlight and air possible, at the 
same time to protect it from the elements, 
so I ran windows, two by three feet, around 
three sides. The sashes are made to drop 
down between the siding and the sheath¬ 
ing, are easily raised, and snap into place 
with two spring-bolts. All the windows are 
screened, for which I bought galvanized 
rustless screening by the yard and the car¬ 
penter tacked it to the little frames he made. 

“A new entrance was made at the west end 
of the porch, and the old doorway facing the 
south left intact to give access to the living- 
room, and one of the two windows retainer!. 
The other was sealed up to make room for 
the wide divan. It is made of box-springs 
set into a rudely constructed pine frame and 
cost three dollars. Fitted with a cover of 
brown denim it obviates the appearance of 
sleeping-quarters and yet provides a comfort¬ 
able bed. 

‘‘’■"THERE was a chimney in the living-room, 

-*■ but no fireplace, only an ugly stove- 
hole, high up in the wall. We built a fireplace 
with a simple Colonial mantel of pine boards, 
painted white. The stairs proved a more 
vexing problem. They were enclosed and 
had a narrow door, ugly and difficult of ac¬ 
cess by reason of the sharp turn at the bot¬ 
tom. I would have liked to remove the 
partition entirely, only the carpenter didn’t 
think it feasible, so we compromised by 
cutting away a portion of it so as to give a 
greater feeling of space. The effect is ex¬ 
cellent. * 

“The quaint little battened doors were left 
in their original state, with their old-fashioned 
latches and hinges, and the floor, with its 
wide boards, patched where it was needed. 
I painted the walls myself in order to get just 
the shade of yellow I liked. Next to nothing 
was spent on the furnishings, except to buy 
unbleached muslin and cotton fringe for the 
curtains. I made use of what I had. 

“As the house is built into a side hill, it 
has a number of interesting elevations. The 
basement, because the front and one side 
are open to the ground level, gets a flood of 
sunlight through the windows and green- 
latticed door. The air within in Summer is 
tempered by a refreshing coolness, for the 
two remaining walls are built of masonry 
twenty-four inches thick. The field-stone, 
aged by time, has assumed the most lovely 
soft hues, and against this artistic' back¬ 
ground, the dining furniture is set. 

“Nothing was spent in the kitchen for 
show,” said Mrs. Sanders, “but everything 
for practical efficiency. We have a plenti¬ 
ful supply of instant hot water available for 
kitchen and personal use from my fifty- 
gallon tank. The heater cost me fifty dollars. 
It is of standard make and uses but a scuttle 
of coal a day to run it. Moreover, there 
is practically no radiation from it. 

“ M Y UTENSILS are hung where they are 
most needed. The work-table is in the 
center and from it I can reach out for almost 
anything I need. The ice-box stands under 
the stairs near the outside door where it can 
conveniently be filled. There is a small cellar 
off the kitchen, and being under the hill, it 
is always cool for vegetables and preserves. 
My husband and I agree we have never been 
so happy, for we feel we are really getting 
something out of life. I have my horse and 
a car, and our expenses average fifty dollars 
a month. We haven’t much money, but 
we have our home with its modern conve¬ 
niences, and we are living within our means. 

“The war has lent a new significance to 
home life. Home-making is a task for wo¬ 
men. To meet it they must be willing to 
accept simple standards of living and adapt 
themselves to the limitations of their income. 
But, blessed with a vision and spurred by the 
deep yearning for a home, they will inevita¬ 
bly make their dream come true.” 


THE DELINEATOR, November, I 
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Demanded by Modern 
Housing Ideals 

How well oak meets every floo: 
ing requirement you can think of 
Matchless in beauty and finish, it i 
good for a century, always improv 
ing with age. 

It costs less than flooring mean 
to be covered. It saves expense 
labor and time by being so easy to 
clean. For there is small chanc 
for dust and dirt to collect on Oak 
Flooring, 

It usually adds 25% or more to 
renting and selling values—a thoughi 
for home owners. 

In Remodeling, Too 

A special thickness (H of an inch) 
is milled for laying over worn floor¬ 
ing, at small cost. 

Write for 2 Booklets 

In colors, on the uses, advantages and 
economies ofOak Flooring Sent free.witl 
out obligation. 

OAK FlDORlNGMmAU' 

1052 Ashland Block, Chicago 


DRESSMAKING 

MADE EASY 

You can now learn, asl 
and quickly, right in yq 
own home,during spai tifJ 
by a wonderfully sim : . c a 
practical new methc hj 
to plan and make al: yd 
own and your clmdrej 
clothes and save L , f 
more on everything 
i You can make y< r 1 
[\ season’s dresses an : u 
over into stylish n n g 
ments. You can ma 
fashionable clothes ft n 
expensive materials. Y 
can prepare for suc< 
the dressmaking or millinery profession and 1 ve a| 
cozy, profitable shop of your own. 

Write today for handsome illustrated boo a 
learn from the experience of over 125,000 do hd 
members what the Woman’s Institute can do i yq 
State whether most interested in Home or hofj 
sional Dressmaking or Millinery. 



TEAR OUT HERE 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept.41-Y, Scranton, Penna. 

Please send me one of your booklets and tell # 
how I can learn the subject marked below: 

□ Home Dressmaking □ Millinery 

□ Professional Dressmaking □ Cooking 


Name . 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 



77 ///G/tEST AWARDS FOP 

pu/?/JYsmt/crd & f/t/E m voe 


Largest Selling BRANbiN the 
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Sectional Bookcases 



T s is our NEW Universal Style. Won- 
d< ful quality at exceptionally low price. 
A" ornamental addition in any home. 


?)he £5lota^\Vermekc(?o. 

Ne w York CINCINNATI Chicago 
Boston Detroit St. Louis Cleveland 
Philadelphia Washington New Orleans 

A. icies in all cities. Send for FREE Catalogue 

THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 

Dc;'t. 104, Cincinnati, O. _ 

Pi ,e send without charge samples of Book¬ 
plates, also Booklet, “The World’s Best Books,” 
an ! Catalogue. 

Name_ 

Cit __ State _ 


C UlO . 
foundation 
of good 
dressing is 

LiFalco 

Underwear for Women 

\ /TADE by Spe¬ 
cialists in Knit 



' ndernxsear for If omen. 

intily finished, form fitted and skill— 
fi dy tailored from finely woven fabric 
tli.it gives warmth without bulk. 


Always ask for 



Reg. U. S. Pat, Off. 

^ ests, Pants,Tights, Union Suits 
1 tie Falls Mfg. Co., Little Falls, New York 



BERTHA HOWARD 


BERTHA HOWARD 


THREE -PENCILS 
— NAME | N 

GOLD 4# 
HOLLY OR 

floralBoxes 

For Xmas 

--■ — ~ - — —— PRESENTS 

-LARD, The “Pencil Man,” 10 Spruce Street, N.Y. City 


Earn Money at Home 

h'o, , r j nK an( j so j|j n g our line of black-and-white 
feet ng Cards and Folders. Beautiful designs—- 
»ew C p 1'? K wor k—'Biff profits. Our 1921 Xmas line, 
mday and Everyday cards are in stock. Our illus. 
Litti "leasant Pages,” gives all information. It’s free. 

™ e rt Shop, Inc., 626 F St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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WHEN I WAS A 
LITTLE GIRL 


foundation of practical constructive citizen¬ 
ship in every small town of America. 

- And I think that if a census of opinion 
should be taken in every city where some 
“older sister” has given all or some or only a 
little of her time to even untrained leadership 
of these girls, the mothers and fathers would 
gladly give a unanimous vote for an appro¬ 
priation from the local rotary club or board 
of trade to send her or an assistant to one of 
the five present National Training Schools, 
where two or three Summer courses are 
offered every year. Massachusetts, New 
York, Ohio and Pennsylvania offer these 
three-weeks’ Summer courses at present, and 
thirty different schools and colleges in eleven 
States offer regular term Girl-Scout training 
courses through the school year. 

I do not stress the need of character in 
these counselor-captains, because I can not 
imagine any appeal, in such a job, for a young 
woman without the foundations of good 
character. I do not stress intellectual 
attainments. But I have no hesitation in 
stating that, in my personal judgment, what 
this peculiar kind of leadership most needs 
is what the one hundred and seven thousand 
Girl Scouts themselves ask me for whenever 
I mention the subject to them. 

We used to call it “vim,” or “vitality”; 
the French call it “verve”; the English, “dash” 
and “go.” But our girls of to-day mean all 
these and a little more, I think, when they 
ask: “Has she got any pep?” 

C otic luded from page 7 

LOVE—LUXURY OR 
NECESSITY? 


freedom means lovelcssness because this sup¬ 
posedly represents the typical attitude of the 
brave, strong man. There is a current super¬ 
stition that men have no emotional needs, 
that only the feminine temperament hungers 
for affection. The idea constitutes a challenge 
in a feministic age to the modern upstanding 
young woman. If her brother can be thus 
emancipated, why not she? The false idea 
that strength of character and force of will 
are based on sterility of the affections and 
aridity of the emotions still stubbornly pre¬ 
vails. Yet it is no more true about men than 
it is about women; a heartless man is just as 
abnormal as a heartless woman. 

Love is the greatest therapeutic agency in 
the world. It is the greatest corrective of the 
exaggerated eccentricities of character that 
lead, in their extreme manifestations, to 
actual insanity. As it helps to prevent 
many kinds of mental disease, it also helps to 
cure them. The different kinds of neuroses 
are practically divided into curable and in¬ 
curable according to whether the unhappy 
victim can be reached through his affections 
or not. The mentally sick person is so 
wrapped up in himself and his own fantasies 
that he is incapable of going out to the 
physician who is seeking to come to his aid. 

The reason why love is regarded as a luxury 
and not as a necessity is that people apply to 
it the criterion of expense. It falls into the 
former class because it costs so much. We 
can not have intimate personal relationships 
except as we put ourselves into them, except 
as we risk the dearly beloved ego in the 
process. No wonder that to a superficial 
selfish view the game seems hardly worth 
the candle. It means sacrifice and danger—- 
a high personal tax in every way, and all for 
what? Merely to produce a well-balanced 
personality; for the importance of love is 
demonstrated more by the disasters which 
follow upon its absence than by the things 
which happen when it takes its normal place 
in life. Like many other vital, absolute 
necessities, we work it up into our daily 
activities and are scarcely conscious of its 
presence; but let it once cease to exist, and 
the whole structure of the personality falls 
into disintegration. Love is not cheap, but 
we can not therefore do without it. That 
would be false economy of the worst kind. 
We must choose rather to pay the cost, for 
life demands at least this much heroism from 
all of us. 



1 Bright Lights 
c Diregt Glhm;es 

noil Id your Skin Stand 
STfiis SJest ? 

Or do you have to depend on shadowy effects to make 
you attractive? If you do, there is something wrong 


with your skin. 


Stop now and examine it carefully. Is it 
gray or sallow? Then it needs stimulation. Is it 
red and rough? It needs a soap that will soothe 
and soften it. Blotchy? This usually indicates 
that the pores are clogged and need careful, sys¬ 
tematic cleansing with a pure soap that will cleanse 
each pore and not merely remove the surface dust. 


Resinol Soap treats all these conditions 

gently and effectively. Its regular use makes it 
as easy to have a naturally beautiful skin as to 
cover up a poor one with cosmetics. 


Buy a cake from your toilet goods dealer or 
write us first for a free sample. Dept. 5-J, 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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Is the Modern Girl 
Too “Easy”? 

Lots of young men think so. Some of 
them give their reasons in “Why I 
Don’t Want to Marry the Modern Girl.” 

It’s a severe indictment — one that will 
make many mothers and daughters “sit 
up and take notice.” Don’t miss this 
article in the December Delineator. 

You would recognize her name instantly. HER HUSBAND — a 
millionaire, member of a prominent American family — has been at 
the American Embassy in one of the most brilliant courts of Europe. 
Born in a log cabin and brought up in the utmost simplicity, SHE 
was ignorant of the correct method of handling a knife and fork. 
Still less did she know how to enter a drawing-room or what to do 
when presented to royalty. Her early married life was a series of 
humiliations and defeats. But she won out in the end. By sheer 
will-power she overcame the defects of her childhood training. 
Read the opening instalment of this very remarkable life story, 
“The Log Cabin Lady,” in the December Delineator. 

Why Make An Ordeal 
of Christmas Gifts? 

You’ll find all kinds of helpful suggestions in the December 
Delineator — clever Christmas cards that are easy to copy — 
charming gifts that you can make yourself. And don’t miss the 
suggestions for the Christmas dinner and the article on making 
Christmas cakes and candies. 

Do You Enjoy Fascinating 
Fiction? Be Sure to Read 

“Poor Edna,” by Mary Heaton Vorse. She was fat, forty and 
married — and wholly satisfied until she entered politics and 
started in on a career of her own. Then things began to 
happen. 

“The Girl in the Dust” — a Christmas love-story that’s different. 
By Richard Willson. 

“Santa Claus” —another Christmas story about an old man who 
had never grown up. By Harriet Ide Eager. 

“The Octagon Top” —a delightful tale of the sophisticated younger 
set. By Mary Brecht Pulver. 

“Miss Bolivar” — a flapper story. By Berthe K. Mellett. 

And the sixth instalment of “Mr. Prohack,” by Arnold Bennett. 

Just get the December issue of 

The Delineator 

25c the Copy — $2.50 the Year 




Continued from page 12 

MR. PROHACK 


THE next morning at ten o’clock a strange 
thing happened. The hotel clocks showed 
the hour and Mr. Prohack’s watch showed 
the hour, and Carthew was not there with the 
car. Mr. Prohack fretted for a quarter of an 
hour, and then caused the hotel garage to be 
telephoned to. The car had left the garage at 
nine-fifty. Mr. Prohack went out for a walk, 
not ostensibly, but really, to look for the car 
in the streets of London! He returned at 
eleven thirty, and at eleven thirty-two 
the car arrived. Immediately Mr. Prohack 
became calm; and he said gently to Carthew, 
just as if nothing in the least unusual had 
occurred: 

“A little late, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, sir,” Carthew replied with a calm¬ 
ness to match his employer’s. “As I was 
coming here from the garage I met the mis¬ 
tress. She was looking for a taxi and she 
took me.” 

“Hut did you tell her that I asked you to 
be here at ten o’clock?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Did you tell her that I was in London?” 

“No, sir.” 

Mr. Prohack hesitated a moment and then 
said: “Drive into Hyde Park, plfease, and keep 
to the north side.” 

When the car had reached a quiet spot in 
the park, Mr. Prohack stopped it, and, tap¬ 
ping on the front window, summoned 
Carthew. 

“Carthew,” said he, through the side 
window, which he let down without opening 
the door, “we’re by ourselves. Will you 
kindly explain to me why you concealed 
from Mrs. Prohack that I was in London?” 

“YV7ELL, sir,” Carthew answered, very 

** erect and slightly frowning, “I didn’t 
know you were in London, if you understand 
what I mean.” 

“I emphatically do not understand what 
you mean,” said Mr. Prohack, who, however, 
was not speaking the truth. “What did 
you say to Mrs. Prohack?” 

“I said that you had instructed me to re¬ 
turn to London as you didn’t need the car, 
and that I was just going'to the house for 
orders. And by the way, sir,” Carthew 
added, glancing at the car clock, “Madam 
told me to be back at twelve-fifteen — I told 
her I ought to go to the garage to get some¬ 
thing done to the carbureter — so that there 
is not much Lime.” 

Wandering alone in the chilly park, Mr. 
Prohack reflected that respectable state offi¬ 
cials, even when on sick leave, do not call at 
empty houses and stay at hotels within a 
stone’s throw of their own residences un¬ 
known to their families. Mr. Prohack saw 
that he had been steering a crooked course. 
Error existed and must be corrected. He de¬ 
cided to walk direct to Manchester Square. 
If Eve wanted the car at twelve-fifteen, she 
would be out of the house at twelve-thirty, 
and probably out for lunch. So much the 
better. She should find him duly established 
on her return. 

Reconnoitering later at Manchester Square, 
he saw no car and rang the bell of the noble 
mansion. On account of the interview of 
the previous evening he felt considerably 
nervous and foolish, and the butler suffered 
through no fault of the butler’s. 

“I’m Mr. Prohack,” said he, with self- 
conscious fierceness. “What’s your name? 
Brool, eh? Take my overcoat and send 
Machin to me at once.” He lit a cigaret to 
cover himself. The situation, though tran¬ 
sient, had been sufficiently difficult. 

Machin came leaping and bounding down 
the stairs as if by magic. Her joy pleased 
Mr. Prohack and he felt better. 

“Good morning, Machin,” said he quite 
blithely. “I just want to see how things havt 
been fixed up in my rooms.” Mr. Prohacl 
discovered that, in addition to a study, he 
had a bedroom and a dressing-room and 
Continued on page8t 
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share in Eve’s bath-room. The dressing- 
room had a most agreeable aspect. Machin 
opened a huge and magnificent wardrobe, 
and in drawer after drawer displayed his new 
hosiery marvelously arranged, and in other 
portions of the wardrobe his new suits and 
hats and boots. She led him to his study. 
An enormous desk, and in the middle of it a 
little pile of papers crushed by a block of 
crystal. The papers were all bills. The 
amounts of them alarmed him momentarily, 
but that was only because he could not con¬ 
tinuously remember that he had over three 
hundred pounds a week coming in. 

He thought he would voyage through 
the house, but he got no farther than his 
wife’s boudoir. The boudoir also had an 
enormous desk, and on it also was a pile of 
papers. He offended the marital code by 
picking up the first one, which read as fol¬ 
lows: “Madam, we beg to enclose, as re¬ 
quested, estimate for buffet refreshments for 
one hundred and fifty persons, and hire of one 
hundred gilt cane-chairs and bringing and 
taking away same. Trusting to be honored 
with your commands — ” This document 
did more than alarm him; it shook him. 
Clearly Eve was planning a great reception. 
His mind refused to contemplate a prospect 
so appalling. Surely Eve ought to have 
consulted him before beginning to plan a 
reception. Why a reception? 

HIE WAS idly regarding himself in an im- 

L mense mirror that topped the fireplace 
and thinking that despite the stylishness of his 
accouterment he presented the appearance of 
a rather tousled and hairy person of un¬ 
romantic middle-age, when, in the glass, he 
saw the gilded door open and a woman 
enter the room. He did not move — only 
stared at the image. He knew the woman 
intimately, profoundly, exhaustively, almost 
totally. And yet he had also a strange 
sensation of seeing her newly, of seeing hei 
for the first time in his life. 

In a lightning flash he had compared her 
in this boudoir, with Lady Massulam in Lad> 
Massulam’s bungalow. In a flash all the 
queer frightening romance of two a.m. ir 
Frinton had swept through his mind. Well 
she had not the imposingness nor the mysterj 
of Lady Massulam, nor perhaps the challenge 
of Lady Massulam; she was very much more 
prosaic to him. But still he admitted that 
she had an effect on him, that he reacted to 
her presence, that she was, at any rate, at 
least as incalculable as Lady Massulam, and 
that there might be bits of poetry gleaming 
in her prose, and that after a quarter of a 
century he had not arrived at a final judg¬ 
ment about her. Withal Lady Massulam 
had a quality which she lacked—he did not 
know what the quality was, but he knew 
that it excited him in an unprecedented 
r manner and that he wanted it and would 
renounce it with regret. 

“I knew you’d be bored up there in that 
hole,” Eve greeted him. 

“I wasn’t bored for a single moment.” 

“Don’t tell me,” said she. As he kissed 
her, all his despondency and worry fell 
away from him, and he saw with extraordi¬ 
nary clearness that since the previous evening 
he had been an irrational ass. 

“Did you see your friend Lady Mas¬ 
sulam?” was her first question. 

He told her of his meeting with Lady Mas¬ 
sulam. “I left her at two a.m.,” said he, 
with well-feigned levity. 

“I knew she wouldn’t leave you alone 
for long. But I’ve no doubt you enjoyed it. 

I hope you did. You need adventure, my 
poor boy. You were getting into a regular 
rut.” 

“Oh, was I!” he opposed. “And what are 
you doing here? Machin told me you were 
out for lunch.” 

“Oh! You’ve been having a chat with 
your friend Machin, have you? It seems 
Continued on page 82 
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Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck; it is 
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You, too, can have beautiful hair if you care for it 
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ends of the hair. 
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and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

When you have done this, rinse the hair and scalp 
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are usually sufficient for washing the hair; but 
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You can easily tell, for when the hair is perfectly 
clean, it will be soft and silky in the water. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 

T HIS is very important. After the final washing 
the hair and scalp should be rinsed in at least 
two changes of good warm water and followed with 
a rinsing in cold water. 

After a Mulsified shampoo, you will find the hair 
will dry quickly and evenly and have the appear¬ 
ance of being much thicker and heavier than it is. 
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beautiful well-kept hair, make it a rule to set a certain 
day each week for a Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. 
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hair fine and silky, bright, fresh¬ 
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Why I Need Never Worry 
About Pretty Clothes 

Again 

By Laura Melvin 


I T WAS over—my cherished, long-planned 
Summer vacation. I was on the train, 
being whisked swiftly back to my home 
town — to my work at the typewriter in the 
law office I had left so jubilantly two weeks 
before. 

How I had anticipated and saved for that 
vacation in the big mountain hotel — and 
what a miserable failure it had been after all! 

I had thought that the clothes I had pro¬ 
vided were quite suitable — my mother had 
thought so too. I had been really proud of 
them — until that first night at the smart 
“Mountain House.” 

Then, in contrast with the beautiful gowns 
of the modish women from the big city, all 
my treasured new dresses looked — what 
they really were—“home-made.” 

What a cruel disappointment it had been ! 
It had been the same the next day, when 
I sat on the broad porch near all those girls 
in their smartly made sports clothes. I had 
felt — what I was—a small-town outsider. 

All through the two weeks — on the 
porches — in the big dining-room- — on the 
lake — I had had to endure the quick look at 
my clothes that told me they lacked some¬ 
thing they needed. 

Now I was going home, and I was almost 
glad it was over. A woman and her daughter 
were sitting in the chairs 
across the aisle of the 
parlor-car from me. They 
both had theindescribable 
“look” that told me their 
clothes were right —right 
in style, material, con¬ 
struction, and finish. If 
only I, or my mother, or 
our home seamstress had 
known how to get it! I 
couldn’t afford to go to a 
New York modiste for my 
clothes, as I was sure 
these well-to-do people 
did, and I knew I should 
never be satisfied until I 
could make my clothes 
look like theirs. There 
must be some way to 
do it. 

A Wonderful 
New Hope 

A boy came through 
the train with magazines, 
and I bought one to take 
my mind off this everlasting clothes question. 
But the very first thing to which I opened was 
the fashion section with its enticing pictures. 

Why couldn’t my clothes have the “look” 
of the pictured ones? 

I sighed and turned the page. Then I 
sat up straight — began reading the adver¬ 
tisement I saw there. When I had finished 
it I knew the answer to my question! 

I knew how I, who could not go to Paris 
or New York for my clothes, could never¬ 
theless have dresses with the same perfection 
of finish, all the little touches that give the 
Parisian appearance, the same “ look ” that 
marks the gown that comes from a Fifth 
Avenue establishment. 

When I had finished the advertisement I 
realized where the trouble with my clothes 
had been. It wasn’t the materials nor the 
patterns — both had been all right. But 
neither mother, nor our seamstress, nor I 
had known the many little “secrets” the 
professional modiste uses to get her gowns 
cut, put together and finished. These little 
professional touches were responsible, I now 
knew, for all the smartness of appearance 
that I had been envying for the last two 
weeks. 

And I knew that the book I had just been 
reading about, called “The New Dress¬ 
maker,” would bring all that longed-for 
smartness of effect within my reach. I knew 
I need no longer dread the “home-made 
look” that had made me so miserable. I 
could have the equivalent of a French dress 
-—with the very same patterns and materials 
.—simply by using the professional dress¬ 
making methods given in detail in “The 
New Dressmaker.” 


I Surprise My Friends 
— and Myself 

You may be sure that I sent for a copy of 
it as soon as I arrived home. I found that 
all the methods—the “secrets” of profession¬ 
al dressmakers and tailors — were incorpor¬ 
ated in a large, friendly-looking book with 
a wealth of pictures and diagrams that made 
every step plain. I read a page — another 
page —a chapter. I was delighted. How 
surprisingly easy the right way to make 
clothes! I saw how we had often done our 
sewing backward, or in clumsy roundabout 
ways. I saw at once that it would really not 
be very difficult for me to have the kind of 
clothes I wanted. 

I resolved to try making another dress — 
with “The New Dressmaker” as my guide. 

I bought some soft, pretty material, selected 
a suitable Butterick pattern and went ahead 
with confidence. I simply consulted the 
book whenever questions of construction or 
finish arose-—and with the aid of the A. B. C. 
directions and clear pictures quickly solved 
every problem. 

The new dress was beautiful. It had what 
all my others had lacked—the smart “Parisian 
look.” My friends refused 
to believe that I had made 
it until I showed them the 
secrets in “ The New 
Dressmaker.” And now 
— well, I will never again 
have to spend a vacation 
like that — wondering 
what is the matter with 
my clothes. 

"The New 
Dressmaker” 

by 

BUTTERICK 

To use “The New 
Dressmaker” is just as 
simple as referring to the 
dictionary for the correct 
spelling of a word; you 
just look up the method 
you would like to know 
about in the carefully 
compiled index, turn to 
the page indicated — and 
you have all the information required, with 
fully illustrated instructions. 

“The New Dressmaker” is valuable to the 
woman who has never sewed before, as it 
tells her at once, without the time-waste of 
prolonged practise and study, the important 
things she must know about dressmaking. 
It is valuable to the professional dressmaker 
because it is a handy reference book in which 
she can find every detail of dressmaking and 
tailoring as it is practised by the famous 
modistes. It is a book of permanent value, for its 
principles can be applied at any time, to any style. 

No Money in Advance 

Let us send you ‘‘The New Dressmaker,” so that 
you can examine it in your own home and see for 
yourself how simple and pleasant it makes dress¬ 
making, and how satisfying the results will be. It 
need cost you nothing if you are not delighted after 
5 days. Don’t send any money. Just the coupon 
will do. 

Mail the coupon for your copy to-day. ‘The 
New Dressmaker” will be sent to you at once. Just 
pay the postman $3 when the book isinyourhands 
■— and it is yours. But you have the guaranteed 
privilege of returning the volume and of having 
your money promptly refunded if you are not com¬ 
pletely satisfied after a 5-day examination. Don’t 
delay. Mail the coupon NOW while you are 
thinking of it. 


Butterick Publishing Company 
Dept. B, New York City 

You may send me, -without any money in advance, the com¬ 
plete dressmaking and tailoring guide, called "The New 
Dressmaker.” I understand that this is one large book, 
copiously illustrated, attractively bound in gray cloth. I 
will pay the postman only $3 in full payment on arrival. 
But if I am not delighted after 5 days’ examination, I have 
the privilege of returning the book and receiving my money 
($3) promptly. 

Name .. 

Address .. 
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she’s shown you your beautiful dressing- 
room. Well, 1 was going out for lunch. 
But when I heard you’d returned I gave it 
up and came back. 1 knew so well you’d 
want looking after.” - 

“And who told you I’d returned?” 

“Carthew, of course! You’re a very 
peculiar pair, you two. When I first saw 
him, Carthew gave me to understand he’d 
left you at Frinton. But when I see him 
again T learn that you’re in town and that you 
spent last night at Claridge’s. _ You did 
quite right, my poor boy. Quite right. 

I want you to feel free. It must have been 
great fun stopping at Claridge’s, with your 
own home close by.” 

“By the way,” said he, “you might in¬ 
struct one of your butlers to telephone to the 
hotel for my things and have the bill paid.” 

“So you’ll sleep here to-night?” said she 
archly. 

“If there’s room,” said he. “Anyway 
you’ve arranged all my clothes with the 
most entrancing harmony and precision.” 

“Oh!” Eve exclaimed in a tone suddenly 
changed. “That was Miss Warburton more 
than me.” Then Mr. Prohack observed his 
wife’s face crinkle up, and she moved aside 
from him, sat down and began to cry. 

“Arthur, why did you deceive me about 
that girl? How could you do it? I hadn’t 
the slightest idea it was M-miss W-win- 
stock. I can’t make you out sometimes, 
Arthur — really I can’t!” 

The fellow had honestly forgotten that he 
had in fact grossly deceived his wife to the 
point of planting Mimi Winstock upon her 
as somebody else. His conscience awoke 
within him and became unpleasant. 

“CYH!” he said. “That was only a bit of a 
joke. But how did you find out, you 
silly child?” 

“Ozzie saw her yesterday. He knew her. 
You can’t imagine how awkward it was. 
Naturally I had to laugh it off. But I 
cried half the night. When I think,” said 
she, “that that girl might so easily have 
killed me in that accident! And it would 
have been all her fault. And then where 
would you have been without me? Where 
would you have been? You’d never have got 
over it. Never, never! You simply don’t 
know what you’d be if you hadn’t got me 
to look after you! And you bring her into 
the house under a false name, and you call 
it a joke! No, Arthur, frankly I couldn’t 
have believed it of you.” 

Mr. Prohack was affected. He was not 
merely dazzled by the new light which she 
was shedding on things — he was emotion¬ 
ally moved. Would Lady Massulam be 
capable of such an attitude as Eve’s in 
such a situation? The woman was astound¬ 
ing. She was more romantic than any 
creature in any bungalow of romantic 
Frinton. She beat him. She rent his heart. 

“Well, my beloved infant, if it’s any use 
to you I’m prepared to admit once for all 
that I was an ass. We’ll never have the 
wretched Mimi in the house again. I’ll 
give the word to Charlie.” 

“Oh, not at all!” she murmured, smiling 
sadly. “I’ve got over it. And you must 
think of my dignity. How ridiculous it 
would be of me to make a fuss about her being 
here! Now, wouldn’t it? But I’m-glad I’ve 
told you. I didn’t mean to, really. I 
meant never to say a word. But the fact is 
I can’t keep anything from you.” She 
began to cry again, but differently. He 
soothed her, as none but he could, thinking 
exultantly: “What a power I have over this 
chit!” 

They were perfectly happy. They 
lunched alone together, talking exclusively 
for the benefit of Eve’s majestic butler. 
And Mr. Prohack, with that many-sidedness 
that marked his strange regrettable mind, 
said to himself at intervals: “Nevertheless 
Continued on page 83 
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Hamly Oil Cans, because many 
people find it the most satis¬ 
factory way of using oil. 

The 3-in-One Handy Oil Can 
has a screw top that seals tight. 
It’s flat, slipping easily into 
machine drawer, medicine cab¬ 
inet or elsewhere. It’s non- 
refillable, preventing all danger 
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3-in-One 

The High Quality Household Oil 
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It penetrates tightest bearings and 
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yoid Dangers of 

Improper Sweeping 



Carpet Sweeper 


lo dust raised — to menace health and then 
le down on curtains and furniture, caus- 
more work. 

hreads, dirt and litter picked up quickly 
thoroughly, once and for all. 
lade easyrrunning by famous “Cyco” prin- 
e. Used or carried with one hand. Where 
re is an electric cleaner, the everyday con- 
ience of a Bissell is marked, 
fany dealer can’t supply Bissell’s, write for 
:e list and booklet — “Sweeping Facts and 
lacies.’’ 

Put Your Sweeping Reliance 
on a Bissell’s Appliance 

BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 

216 Erie St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 
Made in Canada, too 



RICAN 
- JiQMF nrp-r 

' * r~y ^ 

tfhai Shall Ijav’e or Dinner? 

WOUSANDS of times a day this perplexing 
■ Question is asked. Wouldn’t you like to stop 
•othering about it for a whole year? 


|r. McCollum and Nina Simmonds of Johns 
lopdns University, recognized authorities on 
Mis, have written a wonderful book . In it they 
Mall about how to select the common, inexpensive 
that you all enjoy; and to prepare them so 
lat the babies, children, and the grown-ups will 
m big and strong and keep well. 


here are delicious recipes and menus for 
fery meal of every day in the year. 


If your leading book dealer cannot 
supply you with this book, we will 
send it on approval. Read it. If you 
like it, pay us #3.65. If you don’t, send 
it back—it will cost you nothing. 


REDERICK C. MATHEWS COMPANY 
834 Detroit, Mich. 



jy ! Methods and you can on your first ai 
take- e ,C ' 01IB angel food cake and many other 
' p’J ,at w >ll kite you a wonderful reput 
!(]() " anCe f°r Profit —One woman I i 
„ . ca es ' made by my methods, for SB eat 
cmvuids of letters from thankful women 
cakes by the 

s 0r ’ Cake Making System 

ujtetnoiis never fail. They are easy to 
_ sure to succeed the very first time. 
t m Ut ■’ thousands. 1 can teach you. 
esemi you particulars FREE. 

G RACE OSBORN 

Bay City, Michigan 
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she’s still hiding from me her disgusting 
scheme for a big reception. And she knows 
jolly well I shall hate it.” 

THE RECEPTION 
T’HE reception pleased Mr. Prohack as a 
spectacle, and it cost him almost no 
trouble. At a quarter to eleven he was in 
the glazed conservatory built over the 
monumental portico, with Sir Paul Spinner. 

“You’ve hit on a pretty good sort of a 
place here,” grunted Sir Paul Spinner, whose 
waistcoat buttons were surpassed in splen¬ 
dor only by his carbuncles. There aren’t 
twenty houses in London with a finer col¬ 
lection of bibelots than you have here.” 

“No, my boy, to enjoy a thing properly 
you’ve got to own it.” Mr. Prohack gave 
a yawn. “Excuse my yawning, Paul, 
but this house is a perfect inferno for me. 
The church of St. Nicodemus is hard by, and 
the church of St. Nicodemus has a striking 
clock, and the clock strikes all the hours and 
all the quarters on a half-cracked bell or 
two bells. The clock strikes not only the 
hours and the quarters, but me. If I’m be¬ 
ginning to repose at ten minutes to the hour, 
1 say to myself that I must wait till the hour 
before really beginning, and I do wait. For 
me it’s an assassination. I do not com¬ 
plain. I suffer. The only remedy would 
be for me to give the house up. Which 
would be absurd. My wife soothes me and 
says that of course I shall get used to the 
clock. My daughter thinks I am becoming 
a grumbler in my latter years. My son 
smiles indifferently. I admit that my 
son’s secretary is more sympathetic. Like 
most people who are both idle and short 
of sleep, I usually look very well, spry and 
wide awake. The popular mind can not 
conceive that I am merely helplessly waiting 
for death to put me out of my misery; but 
so it is. There must be quite a few others 
in the same fix as me in London, dying 
because rectors and other clergymen and of¬ 
ficials insist on telling them the time all 
through the night. But they suffer in silence 
as I do. As I do, they see the uselessness of 
a fuss.” 

“You will get used to it, Arthur,” said Sir 
Paul indulgently but not unironically. 
“You’re in a nervous state and .-our judg¬ 
ment’s warped. Now, I never even heard 
your famous clock strike ten.” 

“No, you wouldn’t, Paul!” He took out 
his watch. “In sixty or seventy seconds you 
shall hear that clock strike eleven, and you 
shall give me your honest views about it. 
And you shall apologize to me.” 

CIR PAUL obediently and sympathetically 

listened, while the murmur of the glowing 
reception and the low beat of music contin¬ 
ued within. 

“It’s a pretty long seventy seconds,” 
observed Sir Paul. 

“My watch must be fast,” said Mr. 
Prohack, perturbed. 

But at eighteen minutes past eleven the 
clock had audibly struck neither the hour 
nor the quarter. 

“The clock’s not striking,” said Mr. Pro¬ 
hack, with solemn joy, as the wonderful 
truth presented itself to him. “Either it’s 
stopped or they’ve cut off the striking 
attachment. I shall sleep!” 

The reception now seemed to him far more 
superb than ever. It was almost at its 
apogee. What especially pleased Mr. Pro¬ 
hack about the whole affair as he moved to 
and fro seeking society now instead of avoid¬ 
ing it was the perfect futility of the affair, 
save as it affected Eve’s reputation. Eve 
was an infant; Eve was pleased with gew¬ 
gaws; but Eve had found herself and he was 
well content to pay five hundred pounds for 
the look on her ingenuous face. 

He descried Lady Massulam in converse 
with a tall, stout and magnificently dressed 
Continued on page 8 4 



Keep Your Appetite Young 

The older you grow, the more discrim¬ 
inating your taste for food is likely to 
become. Even your favorite dishes seem 
to lack the fine flavor you once enjoyed. 

Hot bouillon made from STEE R O 
bouillon cubes has a most tempting flavor; 
it encourages the appetite. And you get 
genuine enjoyment out of the rest of your 
meal. Hot bouillon can be made in a jiffy 
from STEERO bouillon cubes. Put a 
STEERO bouillon cube into a cup and 
simply add boiling water. 

Put STEERO bouillon cubes on your 
order list today. T he trade-mark STEERO 
is on every cube. 

Send for Free Samples 

Let us send you free samples of STEERO 
bouillon cubes so that you may learn bow good 
bot STEERO bouillon tastes, what a wonderful 
flavor it lias. Write today. If you enclose 
ten cents we will also send you the 64-page 
STEERO Cook Book,full of practical and deli- / 

cious recipes — helpful to every housewife. 

Schieffelin & Co. yA. 

262 William St., New York N 

Distributors for / 

American Kitchen Products Co. if 
New York 


“A Cube Makes a Cup” 
Simply Add Boiling Water’ 


S TEERO BOUILLON CUBES— 
the trade-mark STEERO is on 
every wrapper — are sold in boxes of 
12. 50, and 100. H not readily obtain¬ 
able at your dealer’s, we will mail di¬ 
rect upon receipt of 35 cents a box oi 
12. Ask for STEERO bouillon cubes. 


btppd 

H BOUILLON 

Si 1 ££im 

Reg. U. S. Pot Off 

U CUBES 

Patented Oct 31 J9|l 


Dr. Price’s 




pfpR'CE’s 

K FUvol !,M ' 

extract 

VANILLA 


NO SrSflKcEV ; 


Vanilla 

To know pure, delicate, full- 
flavored vanilla extract at its very 
best—try Price’s Vanilla. Only the 
highest quality Mexican beans, care¬ 
fully chosen, are used. Perfectly cured 
and crushed to get the pure juice, 
this juice is then aged in wooden 
casks to bring out all its richness 
and mellow flavor. 

That—and that alone 
—is Price’s Vanilla. 

For nearly seventy 
years—the quality of 
Price’s Vanilla has 
never varied. It is al¬ 
ways the best that 
can be made! Insist 
upon Price’s from 
your grocer—don’t 
take a substitute. If 
he hasn’t it in stock, 
he can easily get it 
for you! 

PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT COMPANY 

"Experts in Flavor” In Business 68 Years 

Chicago, Ill. 
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An Intimate Personal Service That 
Only a Woman Can Value 

T O CALL ScotTissue a paper is to under-describe. 

ScotTissue is the tree-child of Nature transformed — 
by highly specialized, exclusive processes — into a moisture- 
hungry, skin soothing toilet necessity which for lack of 
a better name is called paper. Soft as the oldest of linen 
— kind to the sensitive skin—and as clean as the idea of 
cleanliness, it instantly absorbs four times its weight in 
water leaving not even a suggestion of moisture. 

ScotTissue comes to you in a sealed, dust-protected roll of one 
thousand soft, white, hygienic sheets, the using of which immediately 
explains, to the woman of inherent daintiness, its slightly higher cost. 

© ScotTissue is the answer of scientific research to womanhood’s 
s, i*. co. need of a soft, thirsty, hygienic paper. Sample Sent Free. 

SCOTT PAPER COMPANY, Chester, Pa.—New York—Chicago—San Francisco 



Do You Need New Fall and Winter Clothes ? 


T HE DELINEATOR extends to you an excellent opportunity to buy 
that new set of furs you have been longing for and all the warm 
clothing that is such a necessary part of your Fall and Winter wardrobe 
A little of your spare time can easily be exchanged for the money you need so much 
How? By simply looking after the new and renewal Delineator subscriptions of your 
friends and neighbors. Take advantage of the widespread appeal for this popular magazine. 

As subscription representative for The Delineator you can also offer a choice of The De¬ 
signer, Everybody’s Magazine and Adventure—four magazines in demand wherever you may go. 

All necessary supplies and information will be sent imme¬ 
diately on receipt of your request. No experience is necessary; 
you incur no obligation. From the very beginning, you will 
receive liberal commissions and a regular monthly salary on the 
subscriptions you send us. Mail the coupon below TO-DAY. 

-CLIP HERE- 

MANAGER STAFF AGENCIES DIVISION 
Box 763, Butterick Building, New York 

Please send me without obligation all particulars in connection 
with your practical, money-making plan. 

Name ___ 


Street 


City _ State 





ABSORBENT 

OWELING 


Bright White — 
Durable—Inex¬ 
pensive. Sample 
hemstitched towel 
sent to you for 25c. 

Dept. F 

Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass. 



Destroy Rats Today 

Because you can’t see rats does 
not mean that there are none 
about your premises. It costs 
but a few cents to make sure 
that your buildings are free 
from rats and mice. ‘ ‘ Rough on 
Rats”—the economical exter¬ 
minator—gets them ALL. Clears 
premises in 3 nights. Never fails. 
At drug and general stores. Write 
for ‘ Ending Rats and Mice.” 

E. S. WELLS, Chemist 
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gentleman, who bowed deeply and departed 
as M r. Prohack approached. 

“Who is your fat friend?” said Mr. Pro¬ 
hack. 

“He’s from The Daily Picture. But isn’t 
this rather a strange way of greeting a 
guest after so long a separation? Do you 
know that I’m in your house and you haven’t 
shaken hands with me?” 

There was a note of intimacy and of chal¬ 
lenge in Lady Massulam’s demeanor that 
pleased Mr. Prohack immensely and caused 
him to see that'the romance of Frinton was 
neither fictitious nor at an end. 

“I quite expected to meet you again in 
Frinton,” said Lady Massulam simply. 
“How abrupt you are in your methods!” 

“Only when it’s a case of self-preservation,” 
Mr. Prohack responded, gazing at her with 
daring significance. 

“I’m going to talk to Mrs. Prohack,” 
said Lady Massulam, rising. But before 
she left him she murmured confidentially in 
his ear: “Where’s your son?” 

“Don’t know. Why?” 

“I don’t think he’s come yet. I’m afraid 
the poor boy’s affairs are not very bright.” 

“I shall look after him,” said Mr. Prohack 
grandly. A qualm did pierce him at the 
sound of her words, but he would not be 
depressed. 

“■YOU’VE got a great show here to-night, 

I old man,” said a low, mysterious voice 
at his side. Mr. Softly Bishop was smiling 
down his nose and holding out his hand. 

“Hello, Bishop!” said Mr. Prohack, con¬ 
trolling a desire to add: “I’d no idea you'd 
been invited!” 

“Samples of every world—except the 
next,” said Mr. Softly Bishop. “And now 
the theatrical contingent is arriving after its 
night’s work. By Jove!” he exclaimed. 
“You are. shining to-night. Here’s Eliza 
Fiddle, and that’s her half-sister Miss Fancy 
behind her.” 

“And who’s the half-sister?” said Mr. 
Prohack. 

“She’s not precisely unknown on the 
American stage,” answered Mr. Softly Bish 
op. “But before we go any further I’d per 
haps better tell you a secret.” His voice 
and his gaze dropped still lower. “She’s 
a particularly fine girl, and it won’t be my 
fault if I don’t marry her. Not a word, of 
course! Mum!” He turned away while 
Mr. Prohack was devising a suitable response. 

“Do come with me to the buffet. You 
must be tired after your work,” Mr. Pro¬ 
hack burst out in a bold, loud voice to Eliza, 
taking her away from his wife, whose nearly 
exhausted tact almost failed to hide her 
relief. 

“This is my little sister, Miss Fancy. 
Fan, Mr. Prohack.” Mr. Prohack expressed 
his enchantment. 

At the buffet Eliza did not refuse cham¬ 
pagne, but Miss. Fancy refused. “Now don’t 
put on airs, Fan,” Eliza reproved her sister 
heartily and drank off her glass while Mr. 
Prohack sipped his somewhat cautiously. 
He liked Eliza’s reproof. He was beginning 
even to like Eliza. She was natural, and her 
individuality seemed to be sending out 
waves in all directions, by which all persons 
in the vicinity were affected whether they 
desired it or not. She had succeeded. She 
was adored—strangely enough. And she 
did not put on airs. Her original coarse¬ 
ness was apparently quite unobscured, 
whereas that of Miss Fancy had been not 
very skilfully painted over. Miss Fancy 
was a blonde, much younger than Eliza; also 
slimmer and more finickingly and luxuriously 
dressed and jeweled. But Mr. Prohack 
cared not for her. She looked down her nose; 
prohably this trait was the secret lien be¬ 
tween her and Mr. Softly Bishop. Mr. 
Softly Bishop unostentatiously joined the 
sisters and Mr. Prohack. 

Continued on page 8 5 
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Whether they coma 
from bruises or over-| 
work, sore muscles 
will quickly yield tc 
the soothing effect of] 
Absorbine, Jr. 


<• A-U.** tod . 

. J .1 ..i..,. .-Z 


“‘iGliiC * SMUUif** 

♦WAnuACnc MUIPHIOW* 

«WC*lTltM BtSOlrt * 1 


TO ALLAY PAIN . 

PTO»B»i» AND ilAUSI* 


Rub briskly into the musJ 
cles a few drops of AbsorJ 
bine, Jr-. and the inflamJ 
mation which caused the 
pain will quickly disapp ;aij 
— and with it the pair 
Keep a bottle on hand and 
be prepared for emer-l 
gencies. 

$1.25 a bottle 
at most druggists’ 

A Liberal Trial Bottle 
sent for 10c in stamps 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc 
233 Temple St.. Springfield, Mass] 




Absorbine 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


Free to Write 


A WONDERFUL BOOK-r- ! al M 
-ljL Tells how easily Stories and L. sa^| 




_Tells how easily Storiesand Plays 

ceived, written, perfected, sold, llov/m 
who don’t DREAM they can wL :, s W 
find it out. How the Scenario K - ugs ar" 
Story Queens live and work. How brigll 
and women, without any special -peg 
learn to their own amazement thru tnei 
plest Ideas may furnish brilliant i Hoi 
and Stories. How one’s own Imay.--ti(J 
provide an endless gold-mine of Idea 

bring Happy Success and Hand- ^ _ 

Royalties. How new writers get “ 
into print. How to tell if you AR: - 2 
How to develop your story fancy: 
clever word-pictures and unique, 

How your friends may be your worst U T 

- 1 1 1 — t. -1. 1 11 reft t X-f 


realistic plots. ,-r- -■■- - r ^ t,., 

to avoid discouragement and the pitfalls of Failure, t 
This surprising book is absolutely free. No charge, 
tion. Your copy is waiting for you. Write font wow. 

AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. 370, AUBURN, NEW 


My method is the only way to prevent me 
from growing again. Easy, painless, harm 
No scars. Booklet free, ask your dealer oi 
today enclosing 3 stamps. We teach 
Culture. 25 years in business. D. )■ 

261 E Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 


vri i n The Latest Triumph Of 

ll. A L Sounds the Keynote of ' J |E 
I ljL AeL fnr circular * Ma 


MapninhonP Co.. 29 E 


Ask for circular “Makes| 
Hear.’’ It tells you all at 

Madison St.. Chicago, D 


: 


Unless you see the name “Bayd 
on tablets, you are not getting gJ 
uine Aspirin prescribed by ph| 
cians for 21 years and proved 
by millions. Directions in packs 


Always say “Bayer 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Mfl 
facture of Monoaceticacidester of Salic \ i 
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THREE BABY NECESSITIES 
I FOR PRICE OF ONE GOOD CRIB 

Ofet three nursery needs—bassinet, crib, play¬ 
pen- -r the price of a good crib alone. 
Kiddis-Koop serves baby from birth thru crib 
years. Safe — asleep or 
awake, indoors, out¬ 
door Relieves mother 
oi care and anxiety. __ 
kasi adjusted to 3 w| 

I levels ithout disturbing 
hbuby holds compactly 
Btop way or for travel. 

I ' lor - Free Book- 
j ' ' thing exclusive 

teuliI. utility and econ- 

I my J natures. 

E. M. Trimble Mfg. Co. 

438 Central Ave. 

K buster, N. Y. 


IT Made only sy Trimbi^ " 

Kiddie- 


• &OCHEST8 


Also a 

^ JUNt , R Kiddie-Koop 

Smaller — Cheaper 
f ess Convenient 


fl THE SILVERTONED VOICE 

To keep your bird’s throat muscles toned 
up to produce those delightful bell-like notes 
continuously requires correct nourishment for 
every part of his delicate little body. 

MAX GEISLER’S ROLLER SEED 
and MAIZENA BIRD BISCUIT 
“The-Scientifically-Balanced-Food** 

Supplies every need of your bird, of superior 
\u quality and in easily digestible form. 

Jnu' : . I/Loyd, 126 So. Truesdale , Youngstown. Ohio, Jt-17-21 , 


Iru// [ore 1 began using your I 

L J"y ''d was silent , but now he 
L, d in more quantity. * ’ 

We Hiv b om us, parcel post paid. Roller Seed and 

we Box vlaizena Biscuit 35c. 

able Bird Book FREE for your druggist’s name. 

X tlEISLER BIRD CO., Dept. S-20 

lAHa a>lc * ^ 7l i >na ? s — 33years in Business. 

NEBR - or 28 COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 

[Home- Making, as a Profession” 

L t, handbook—FrtEE. Home-study of Domestic Science, 

[ , Paid positions and home efficiency. 

ttoul of Home Economics, 814 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Vapor 
Treatment 
for Coughs 
and Colds 

I The lime for Vapo-Cresoleue is at the first indication 
pia cold or sore throat, which are so often the warn¬ 
ings of dangerous complicalions. 

Simple to use; you just light the little lamp that vapor¬ 
izes the Cresolene and place it near the bed at night. 

The soothing antiseptic vapor is breathed all night, 
making breathing easy, relieving the cough and 
casing the sore throat and congested chest. 

Cre dene is recommended for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, 
Coughs and Nasal Catarrh. Its germicidal qual¬ 
ities nuke it a reliable protection against these epidemics. 
It gives great relief in Asthma. 

Cresolene has been recommended and used for the past 

42 years. The benefit derived from it is unquestionable. 

Sold by druggists. Send for descriptive booklet 70, 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New 
York '> l.eming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 


look for 

THE STAR 


ON THE 
ORANGE CAN 


/ -k. your dealer, or send 25 cents 
for liberal sample 


Butcher’s Boston Polish is pure! Made 
from Nature’s ov?n products, it can he 
used not only on floors but on the most 
costly antiques and unusually delicate 
finishes. In homes of refinement where 
furniture, Poors, and woodwork are 
well c&red for, one sees the rich¬ 
ness and brilliance obtained through 
Butcher’s. It forms a firm, elastic 
coating of great durability and does 
not show scratches or heel marks. 
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“Better have just a sip,” he said to Miss 
Fancy, when told by Eliza that the girl 
would not be sociable. She listened obedi¬ 
ently to his low-voiced wisdom and sipped. 
Mr. Prohack decided that the ultimate duel 
between the two might be a pretty even 
thing after all; but he would put his money 
on the lady. 

A fearful thought suddenly entered his 
mind: supposing the failure of the church 
clock’s striking powers should be only 
temporary; supposing it should recover under 
some verger’s treatment, and strike twelve! 

“Let us go into the conservatory and look 
at the square,” said he. “I always look at 
the square at midnight, and it’s nearly 
twelve now.” 

“You’re the most peculiar man I ever met,” 
said Eliza Fiddle, eyeing him uneasily. 
“I’m half afraid of you.” 

“Very wise,” said Mr. Prohack absently. 

They crossed the rooms together, arousing 
keen interest in all beholders. And as they 
crossed Charlie entered the assemblage. 
He certainly had an extremely perturbed— 
or was it merely self-conscious—face. And 
just in front of him was Mimi Winstock, who 
looked as if she was escaping from the scene 
of a crime. Was Lady Massulam’s warning 
about Charlie about to be justified? 

Mr. Prohack took out his watch, which 
showed a minute to twelve. He experienced 
a minute’s agony. The dock did not strike. 

Miss Eliza went away in search of some¬ 
body, and a moment later Mr. Softly Bishop 
and Miss Fancy joined Mr. Prohack. 

“Well,” said Mr. Softly Bishop, “it’s 
very interesting and even amusing, we three 
being alone here together, isn’t it? The 
three heirs of the late Silas Angmering! 
How funny life is!” 

All Mr. Prohack’s skin tingled, and his 
face flushed, as he realized that Miss Fancy 
was the mysterious third beneficiary under 
Angmering’s will. Yes, she was in fact 
jeweled like a woman who had recently 
been handling a hundred thousand pounds 
or so. And Mr. Softly Bishop might be less 
fascinated by the steely blue eyes than Mr. 
Prohack had imagined. Mr. Softly Bishop 
might in fact win the duel. The question, 
however, had no interest for Mr. Prohack. 
He simply had to rush right away to bed. 
Continued in the December Delineator 
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MEASURING the 
CHILD’S MIND 

musical talent in the public schools has been 
made. 

It is now possible roughly to test the men¬ 
tal capacity of every age from three to eight¬ 
een. A person passing the eighteen-year-old 
test is rated as an adult of the very superior 
class; the average adult tests at sixteen 
years of age. In this connection it is inter¬ 
esting to know that the average age at 
which the men of the American army dur¬ 
ing the late war tested was fourteen! In the 
army, as its psychologists testify, there were 
all sorts of misfits who would never have 
reached camp had the custom of intelligence 
tests for children prevailed in the schools. 
There were some actual imbeciles, many 
feeble-minded persons of the moron class. 
The waste of time, money and energy in try¬ 
ing to train men for work utterly beyond 
their capacities needs no argument. 

Every child has a mental age. It is ex¬ 
pressed by means of the I. Q. (intelligence 
quotient). For example, if a child is ten years 
of age chronologically, and if he passes the 
intelligence tests for the ten-year-old, his 
mental age divided by his chronological age 
Concluded on page 86 




Ask Baby’s Doctor — 



NO BUTTONS NO TROUBLE 

Trade-Mark Bey. U. S. / a.. OJf. 


Means Health 


Insufficient protection over baby's chest and stomach 
is a common cause of illness. Any doctor will tell you 
this. And tell you, too, that the Rubens Infant Shirt 
supplies this needed protection in a common-sense, 
practical way. 

Double thickness over chest and stomach. Cut with the 
simple convenience of a coat. No tapes, no buttons. 

The adjustable belt fastens with a single safety pin. 
Made of the softest and finest materials for infants and 
children. Now sold as low as 25c. 

Insist upon the genuine Rubens. Standard for more than 30 
years. There is no satisfactory substitute. Look for the Rubens trade- 
maik, and be sure before you buy. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write direct to us. 

Manufactured ontu by 

RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 

6 N. Market St., Chicago 

Established 1890 

RUBENS INFANT SHIRTS 





She Had 12 Children 

The youngest was only one year old when Mrs. Anderton 
was left a widow with no means of support. What was 
she to do? 

Butterick magazine subscription work solved her problem. In her 
spare time she built up a business that not only supplied all her wantSi 
but left her time to make a real home for her children. 

The same opportunity that we offered Mrs. Anderton in her 
town is open to you in your town. If you want more money —if you 
have a little spare time, we need you. 

Many of our local representatives earn $25.00, $50.00, $100 a 
month. You can too. Mail the coupon below TO-DAY. 

-CLIP HERE- 

MANAGER, STAFF AGENCIES DIVISION 
Box 764, Butterick Building, New York 

Please send me, without obligation, all particulars concerning your money-making plan; also a copy of 
“Turning Spare Time Into Cash.” 


Name 


Street 


City 

State 



MRS. ANDERTON 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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ANY a charming young mother finds herself aging 
long before her time. The cares of the family and 
household worries often gray the hair prematurely. 

Children, as well as many elders, do not discriminate. To 
them gray hair means age. The devoted mother who would 
stay young with her children, or any woman who takes 
pride in her personal appearance, should make her toilette 
a matter of concern. At the first sign of gray she should 
call to her aid that magic of modern days — 


BROWNATONE 


With this clean, odorless and guaranteed harmless liquid 
she can tint either gray, faded or bleached hair to its 
exact girlish color any shade of brown or black. 
“Brownatone” is durable and lasting and easily applied 
at home. 

Sold everywhere at drug and toilet counters, or direct. 
50c and $1.50. Two colors: “Golden to Medium Brown” 
and “Dark Brown to Black.” 

THE KENTON PHARMACAL CO. 

Canada Address: Windsor, Ont. 766 Coppin Bldg., Covington, Ky., U. S. A. 


For a trial bottle, 
woith easy and 
complete direc¬ 
tions, send lie 
for postage , pack¬ 
ing and njjar tax. 
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Motherhood 

brings 

Graijtldir 



KEEP UER ALWAY5 
5MILINGLY UEALTUY 

WITH - 


The Fruity Laxative 

Made by 

MCKESSON & ROBBINS, New York 

Makers of Calox, the Oxygen Tooth Powder 
and the famous “Hundred Health Helps” 

FREE — Ask your druggist for a free sample, or write us. 
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MEASURING the 
CHILD’S MIND 


gives a quotient of one. Multiplying this by 
one hundred, an intelligence quotient of one 
hundred is obtained, and that is the child’s 
I. Q. If he had passed the test for eleven 
years, the intelligence quotient would have 
been one hundred and ten. If his chronolog¬ 
ical age were ten and his mental fourteen, 
his intelligence quotient would have been 
one hundred and forty. If his intelligence 
quotient were only seventy, he would have 
been greatly retarded, and if below seventy 
he would have been, except in rare cases, 
feeble-minded. Children with intelligence 
quotients of one hundred and twenty or over 
are very superior. 

“XT ENTAL age” is, of course, a general 
term. That is, James and John, both 
eight in years and by mental tests both per¬ 
fectly normal to the scientific eye as well as 
to that of affection, may have an entirely 
different set of interests and abilities, may 
respond to entirely different stimuli. James 
may chuckle with glee over fairly subtle hu¬ 
mor in the book his mother reads before bed¬ 
time, and this may pass over John’s head. 
But John, on the other hand, may show begin¬ 
nings of real constructive ability in the way 
he handles his tools when he builds a kennel 
for Fido, and James may be a bungler at it. 
Mental age, therefore, is an approximate of 
what a number of children average. Mix 
John’s quick play of ideas, James’s ability 
with concrete objects, Jennie’s quiet efficiency 
in managing a household of dolls, and Flor¬ 
ence’s skill in inventing new plays—mix these 
and many more ingredients of many children, 
and average the results. The resultant is 
not John, James, Jennie or Florence. It is 
merely an approximate of what a number of 
children average, not what they are. 

The author of the Stanford Revision of the 
Simon Binet Scales says that the several 
tests that represent the “mental age” of seven, 
for example, are the five or six that fifty per 
cent, of a group of supposedly normal seven- 
year-old children can pass. The other fifty 
per cent, might pass six other tests equally 
well. That is, the six tests do not make a 
mental age; it is the child that is normal and 
not the six tests. The tests are devices 
which catch certain combinations of traits, 
and “mental levels” are generalizations. 

The tests in their present forms are too 
broad for the finest psychological analysis. 
The future, through the work of such experi¬ 
mental stations as that of Iowa, will un¬ 
doubtedly see the refining of the scales into 
a series of graduated tests for each trait or 
ability. From the combination of the re¬ 
sulting scores, the norm will be made up. 

For children with speech defects, for those 
of the type known as “thing thinkers,” in 
contrast to “idea thinkers,” and also as addi¬ 
tional material to the word and sentence in¬ 
telligence tests, a set of performance tests has 
been worked out for both children and adults. 

A MONG the tests for older children are 
those for vocabulary. In that for the 
twelve-year-olds there occurs the word “chari¬ 
ty.” A New York psychologist says that when 
she applies this twelve-year-old test to the 
children whom she is studying, the usual 
definition given is: “Charity— Oh, yes, I 
know. The place where you get coal.” 

In Iowa twelve-year-old children of all de¬ 
grees of experience and education are apt to 
look blankly at the examiner when that word 
is given them. Sometimes, if they belong 
to church-going families, they know its. good 
meaning according to St. Paul — charity is 
love. But unless they have heard that defini¬ 
tion, they generally don’t know any. Even 
a sixteen-year-old patient in the University 
Hospital, who had been for months an “ob¬ 
ject of charity,” to use the old-fashioned, ob¬ 
jectionable term, was unable to define the 
word. 

It is a happy circumstance that the busi¬ 
ness of scientific child study under the aus¬ 
pices of the community should begin in a 
community like this — where charity is like 
a word in a foreign tongue, and where the 
poorest feel partners in the State’s undertak¬ 
ing. Mental norms established here should 
hold the whole country to a high standard, 
even as Iowa babies, born taller and heavier 
than most of the babies in the United 
States, are a pride in Iowa and a cause for 
serious thought in other States. 




KeepMusterole 
on the Bath-room sfiel 

Years ago the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster was the 
favorite remedy for rheu- 
matism, lumbago, colds on 
the chest and sore throat. 

It did the work all right, 
but it was sticky and messy 
to apply and my how it did 
burn and blister! 

The little white jar of 
Musterole has taken the 
place of the stern old mus¬ 
tard plaster. 

Keep this soothing ointment on 
your bathroom shelf and bring it 
out at the first cough or sniffle, at 
rheumatism’s first warning tingle. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, 
with the blister and sting taken 
out, Musterole penetrates the skin 
and goes right down to the seat 
of the trouble. 


Order M usterole today from your 
druggist. He has it in 35c and 65c 
jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 





DAVOL 


Scientifk 

Personal 


the Qualit 
of a Davol 
Fountain 


©®RHAM 

SILVER POLISI 

WILL CLEAN SILVERl 
IVORY AND CELLULOIfl 

SELLING AGENTS. HAROLD F. RITCHIE Be COMPANY "J 
171 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK ALSO OF LONDl 
ENGLAND: - TORONTO. CANADA; • SYDNEY 


HDD 5 IER 


STOVESS 
; RANGES 


To try in your home 30 d 
you not like it return at 
Million members oE Earn 
ing Hoosier Stoves, be ” 

latest design and guaran tor B 

years. Ask your dealer 
“Hoosiers*' or write us t : 
book showing photogr 
assortment and sizes at a g 
Send postal today. 

HOOSIER STOVE CC 
333 State St., Marion, 
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Extract of Be* 
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Sam-Flush 

TPAOE MAP REG. V S PATEN! OFFICE 


Cleans Qoset Bowls Without Scouring 


The modern housekeeper no 
longer scrubs the closet bowl. Sani- 
plush keeps it spotlessly white for 
her without any of the unpleasant 
labor of dipping out of water, scrub¬ 
bing and scouring. Sprinkle a little 
Sani-FIush in your closet bowl ac¬ 
cording to the directions on the can. 
Flush. All the rust stains, markings 
and incrustations will disappear, 
leaving the bowl and hidden trap 
sparklingly white and so clean after 
Sani-FIush has been used that disin¬ 
fectants are unnecessary. 


Sani-FIush is sold at 
grocery, drug, hardware, 
plumbing, and house¬ 
furnishing stores. If you 
cannot buy it locally at 
once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized 
can postpaid. (Canadian 
p'rice, 35c; foreign 
price, 50c.) 

The Hygienic Products Co. 
Canton, O. 

Canadian Agents: 

Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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LUhere 
Shull U)e 
Put 'The 
Baby? 


A roomy, comfy home of gleaming 
white where baby will be safe from 
harm—night and day-indoors or out. 
Completely wire screened; lop, bot¬ 
tom and sides. Quickly adjustable for 
play or sleep Rolls.easily from room 
to room, holds compactly for travel¬ 
ing, motoring, shipping. Saves steps 
and worry for busy mothers. 

Illustrated booklet describes its many 
distinctive features. Write for it. 

THE CALDWELL MFG. CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 



WomanEarns $ 50 

a 1 eek as NURSE 

“I am head nurse in a little private home 

hospital where I am earning $50 a week,” writes 
Miss Lillie I). Foster of Clover, California. She 
learned Nursing in her spare time at home 
through the famous Chicago system. Hundreds 
of other graduates are enjoying good salaries in 
this congenial, respected vocation. 

Anyone can learn at home. We train beginners, 
practical nurses, mothers and religious workers 
By our fascinating, home-study method. Estab¬ 
lished over 22 years. Earn while learning. 

FRET Write for illustratedCatalog. We will also send 
1 1VLL 32 sample Lesson pages and details of our Trial 
. Study Plan with Money-Back Guaranteeand FreeOutnt. 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Dept. 611 421 So. Ashland Blvd. Chicago, III. 



You can be quickly cured, if you 



STAMMER 

Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
■Stuttering. “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 
ired myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
6623 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. III. St., Indianapolis. 
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STRONG FEET MAKE 
STRONG BODIES 


hed. A child suffering with weak foot will 
tire easily, often making objection to much 
walking, complaining of pain in the feet and 
legs and, in extreme cases, of backache. 

Weak foot is really but a weakness of the 
muscles and tendons and is easily curable. 
Tf, however, it is allowed to progress, the re¬ 
sult will be flatfoot, which in its symptoms 
is much more severe and is not so amenable 
to treatment. 

Tn overcoming weak foot, in addition to 
proper shoes there must be strengthening 
exercises for the muscles of the feet. The 
muscles should not be braced or supported, 
unless so ordered by a physician. All kinds 
of dancing (especially gymnasium dancing) 
which bring into play all the foot muscles, 
should be encouraged. There are some 
standardized exercises especially adapted 
toward strengthening the muscles concerned 
with the maintenance of proper foot function, 
most of which are modifications of those 
recommended by the United States Army 
Medical Department. 

Exercise No. 1 — With the feet exactly 
parallel and forming the two sides of a 
square, slowly raise one’s self up on the toes, 
slowly returning to the heels. Also walk 
back and forth across the floor with the heel 
lifted, the weight of the body resting on the 
toes and balls of the feet. This exercise 
brings into play the leg muscles and also 
strengthens the cross arch. 

Exercise No. 2—Walk about the room 
with the feet turned on the outer borders, 
and while standing with the feet six inches 
apart raise the inner side of the foot and 
throw the weight on the outer side. This 
exercise stretches and brings into action the 
contracted muscles on the outer side of the 
foot and relieves the strain on the over¬ 
stretched muscles and ligaments supporting 
the inner arch. 

Exercise No. 3—While seated, with the 
leg supported on another chair, with the foot 
over the edge of the chair, flex and extend the 
foot; that is, bend it upward and downward 
as far as possible. Then while in this posi¬ 
tion, turn the foot so that the sole faces far 
inward. This stretches the anterior leg and 
foot muscles and exercises the muscles on the 
inner side of the foot. 

Begin with five minutes of exercise; then 
gradually increase to fifteen or twenty 
minutes. They should be repeated twice 
daily and should be carried on for at least 
two months. 

In bad cases of weak or flat foot it may be 
necessary to have the inner border of the heels 
raised, and, while the weak muscles are getting 
stronger, special shoes may be required. 
Such cases should always be in the hands of 
an orthopedic surgeon. 


A LITTLE HOUSE 


BY MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


L L day we go about our work, 
You and I, apart; 

I in the small house, 

You in the marl; 

And at dusk we stand again 
Peace at our heart. 


We watch the sunset 
Flame beside our door; 
Through the trees we planted 
Sea-winds roar; 

Silently our hands grope out 
And touch once more. 
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He's Proud of that Label 

for it proves that his suit 
is made of the genuine 

Crompton 

“MlWeather 

Corduroy 

resistant alike to 
Water, Wear and Weather 

There is something about 
this handsome, durable fabric 
that makes a boy a little 
more upstanding and manly. 

And most important of all 

Crompton “Jill -Weather” 
CORDUROY is the most econom¬ 
ical fabric you can buy, for 
it will outwear two ordinary 
suits. It is actually Boy Proof. 

For Dress, School and Play 

Crompton " ah-W eather" 
Corduroy 

is Best 

At good clothing stores everywhere 

Ask for our FREE BOOKLET-“The Econ¬ 
omy of Corduroy.” If your dealer hasn’t it, 
write us and we will be glad to mail it to you. 

CROMPTON-RICHMOND COMPANY. Inc. 

47 East Thirty-first Street. New York City 

The Famous “ All-Weather ” Te^t 

Water poured on Crompton “A ll- Weather ” 
Corduroy from a height of a foot or more rolls 
off instantly. A shake of the cloth, and there is 
no trace of moisture. 

Ask your clothing salesman to show you the test. 

THIS LABEL is sewed.on the inner pocket of Boys’ 
Suits made of Crompton “A ll-Weather ” Corduroy. 



The year's richest opportunity 

is at your door — Now! 



Can you use an extra $25, $50, 
$100, or more in the next 90 days? 
Have you a little time to spare after¬ 
noons or evenings? Then there’s a 
rare opportunity here for you. 


During the next three months thousands 
and thousands of Butterick magazine sub¬ 
scriptions will be due for renewal. Many of 
these are right in your vicinity—among your 
friends, acquaintances and neighbors. If 
you act at once and become our representa¬ 
tive you can get these renewals and receive 
a big share of the thousands of dollars that 


will be paid out in commissions and salary 
checks.. The work is pleasant and dignified 
and you need no experience to make a 
success. All supplies and instructions are 
furnished free. But act AT ONCE! The 
greatest magazine season of the year is al¬ 
ready in full swing. The coupon below 
will bring you all particulars promptly. 


- CLIP OUT—MAIL TO-D’A Y - 

Manager. Staff Agencies Division 

Box 762, Butterick Bldg., New York 

Please send me immediately, without obligation, all particulars concerning your money-making plan. 

Name .. 

Street .. 

City .1-. State ... 


J1U 


/ 


Imm 


i# 


T 


W, 


Your baby’s laugh indicates comfort, 
clothes that fit snugly, yet do not bind. 

t 5T EWART 5 JP 

IUPLEX 

SAFETY PINS^ 

because of their many safe features 
prevent clothes from catching and 
twisting. Cannot open accidentally. 

Send 6c for sample card of Stewart’s Duplex pins 

Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 

Dept. B. Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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look even more 
charming. 
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On yxm Hosiery 

/ «•( us»«i ori«* f 


Emery 8r Beers Company , Inc . 
Broadway at 24th Street New York 


“Onyx” is more than 
just silk hosiery 

There are sport hose in 
wool or lisle, sofest baby 
sox, children’s play hose 
and fine half hose for 
men. 

Let us send you our 
booklet “How to care 
for ‘ Onyx' SilkHosiery.” 

Write Department D 



How She Got The Money to Buy 
The Things She Wanted 

“I don’t see how she does it,” said Mrs. Allen, “John tells me, Mr. 
Clark’s salary is far less than his. Yet, I can not begin to dress as well 
as Mrs. Clark. 

“She had on the most stunning dress when I saw her the other day,” 
continued Mrs. Allen, “and her home is a jewel — nothing expensive, 
but she has the things every woman wants to make her home cozy 
and comfortable.” 

Mrs. Allen was having one of those little gossipy chats with a neighbor. They envied 
Mrs. Clark because she possessed many of those small luxuries so necessary to comfort 
and real happiness. And this was all the more surprising when, apparently, Mr. Clark’s 
income was not exceedingly large. 

The Secret Explained 

It was only a year ago that Mrs. Allen envied Mrs. Clark—oh, there were so many things she wanted 
which Mrs. Clark had. But one day soon after, she learned the secret. It was simply that of using 
her spare time profitably. She had plenty of spare time and very quickly began earning all the extra 
money she needed through devoting it to Butterick Subscription Work. 

Mrs. Allen is now a full-fledged Butterick Representative. This is her own story of the reason why 
she undertook Butterick Subscription Work and the success she met with. The same opportunity 
is offered to you. We will pay you liberally for your spare time. And you will be surprised how 
readily your earnings will mount up because of the widespread appeal of the four popular Butterick 
Publications—The Delineator, The Designer, Everybody’s Magazine and Adventure. 

No experience is necessary. There is no obligation. We teach you how to start and cooperate with 
you at all times. Just clip out this coupon and mail it to-day. 


--— - USE SCISSORS HERE 

MANAGER, STAFF AGENCIES DIVISION 
Box 761, Butterick Building, New York City 


. Please send me immediately all details concerning your practical money-making plan, also a copy of 
Iurmng Spare lime Into Cash.” 


Name 


Street 


City. 


State. 


Buys 

jzhoo 




tt .1 'jg5S-No Paste Needed 

use mem to mount all kodak 

pictures, post cards.clippings in albums 

Made in Square, Round, Oval, Fancy and Heart 
of black, Kray, sepia, and red gummed paper. 

_ Slip them on corners of pictures, then wet and stick. 

QUICK-EASY-ARTISTIC. No muss, no fuss. At photo 
supply, drusr and stat'y stores. Accept no substitutes; 
there is nothing as grood. 10c brings full pksr. and samples 
from Engel Mfg. Co., Dept. 29-L 4711 No. Clark St., CHICAGO 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


You can complete 
this ,simplified Higrh 

School Course at home in¬ 


side of two years, 
and the leading i 
courses are described 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H-8123 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. 


CHICAGO 
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The ANGEL of the 
DARKER BRINK 


side of Duncan McAllister’s tormented bed 

Duncan opened his misty eyes. There 
seemed a thousand frightful clouds rushing 
across the sky—blotting out the mercy of the 
light. 

“Sister! Sister!” he' cried urgently. “Are 
you there?” 

“Yes,” said Sister Magnet, “and nothing 
else is here.” 

The clouds ceased their erratic rushes, 
the bedclothes, orderly and cool where his 
burning body did not touch them, weren’t 
the bottom of a trench after all. He tried 
to smile again. 

“Of course if you say so — ” he muttered. 

“Well,” the matron said consideringly, 
“I will see what I can do,” and as matrons 
can do anything, Nurse Magnet knew that 
her first point was gained. 

She adjusted the screen and settled into 
the battle. At night she left him for a few 
hours with strict injunctions to the night 
sister to wake her if there was any change. 
But she was never long away from him. 
His urgent eyes held her as nothing in her 
life had ever held her before. It was moth¬ 
erhood at last. 

This boy was her child, she was protecting 
him with her very breath, carrying him 
beneath her heart. There was no moment 
of her waking or sleeping life that was not 
at his service, holding up his flickering soul. 
The leg had to go, hut he was too ill to know 
it; and still the temperature stood at one 
hundred and five degrees, and still his life 
hung on her hands, and she saw the hours 
clear and unmoving like crystal waters be¬ 
tween her and the distant issue. 

jLJIS people came down from the north. 

1 She had not remembered that he would 
have people. There had been a miscarriage 
of telegrams and forty-eight hours’ delay; 
hut they came at last — a tall, gray-haired 
old general, and a very thin and eager wo¬ 
man, who put her hand up to her mouth and 
smiled at Nurse Magnet with Duncan’s 
very smile. 

Sister Magnet considered them reflectively; 
she thought he was too ill for parents, even 
such parents as these. 

“He’s very, very weak,” she explained 
gently, “and confused with the fever, you 
know — don’t stay for more than a moment 
or two, because he’s in such pain, and pain 
makes people nervous at seeing relatives.” 

She didn’t tell them to be controlled or 
quiet, because she saw they could never be 
anything else. They moved noiselessly 
round the screen and looked at Duncan. 
He lifted his named eyes driven by the pur¬ 
suit of poison, and knew them. 

Nurse Magnet drew back a little, but his 
sharp whisper, “Sister, sister!” brought her 
to his side. 

“Send them away,” he muttered thickly. 
His eyes rested on them with the dreadful 
accusing gravity of pain. He did not smile 
at them. They seemed to take the air he 
breathed. Their tenderness shook him, 
even their self-control threatened his own! 
He was bearing all he could—he couldn’t 
bear their muffled pain as well. 

“Don’t — let—Pussy — come!” he gasped 
with breathless pauses between his words. 

“Oh — not Pussy, my darling?” exclaimed 
his mother. 

“Not Pussy,” he repeated very gravely 
and shut his eyes. 

His father could stand no more and hur¬ 
ried out of the ward. But his mother still 
stood there looking down at him, as if she 
could not believe in this separation of his 
wounded spirit from her heart. Nurse 
Magnet laid her hand very gently on Mrs. 
McAllister’s and drew her away. 

“He’s not himself,” she said reassuringly, 
“you see, madam, he’s not himself.” But 
Continued on page 89 





That critical period of youth 
between childhood and young 
womanhood mars the beauty of 
many a complexion. The skin 
eruptions of adolescence may leave 
permanent blemishes. Cosmetics 
can but hide these annoying marks 
—pimples, liver-spots, sallowness. 
Perfect physical health will pre¬ 
vent their forming. Wise mothers 
will instruct their daughters in 
the use of a good aperient to keep 
the skin fair and the blood clear. 

Nature’s Remedy (NR Tablets), 
a vegetable aperient, is a real aid 
to a beautiful complexion. It acts 
naturally to improve the general 
health and prevent headaches and 
biliousness. It does more than a 
laxative. 


All Druggi»ts (ell 
the dainty 

25c. Box 

of 

Tablets. 


NR JUNIORS — Little Nfts 

One-third of regular dose. 
Made of the same ingmdi- 
ents, then candy-coated. 
For children and adults. Have you tried 
them? Send a 2c. stamp for postage on 
liberal sample in the attractive BLUE nd 
YELLOW box. A. H. LEWIS MEDI¬ 
CINE CO., Dept.B, St. Louis, Mo. 

-- 


The orig- 
i nal and 

only genuine 

LASHBROWtor 

growing and beau¬ 
tifying the eyebrows 
and lashes — give wo¬ 
manly beauty its crowning 
charm. Absolutely pure— 
will not run — no wetting nec¬ 
essary. Natural, Brown or Dark. 
Price 50c and $1.00, At yout deal¬ 
er’s or direct from 

LASHBROW LABORATORIES CO. 
1311 Preston Place St. Louis Mo. 



WATER-WAVE 

VO UR HAIR 



Water-Maid Wavers 1 

Produce a natural, beautiful ri[ : le 
wave that remains in straigh >i 
hair a week or more, even in d. P 
weather or when perspiring. If he 
hair is fluffy only use the wavers ouce 
. . . after every shampoo. 

Send for Water Wavers (patented) today - P 
burning hair with hot irons or twisting v. h 
curlers which breaks the hair, Absolutelys : 
itary—universally successful—endorsed by s> i- 
ety’s leaders. If your dealer doesn’t handle tl ■ 
send $2 for set of 6 mailed with full directk 
WATER-MAID WAVER CO 
117-PWest Seventh St. Cincinnati, Ohio 



XTATION-WIDE demand! hAh- 
-f t salaried executives; pas; x P er !‘ 

ence unnecessary; we train yor 111311 

and put you in touch with big l x)1 " 
tunities. Big pay, fine living, ^ test¬ 
ing work, quick advancement u’ 13 ' 
nent. Write for Free Book, ! 

Opportunity.” Lewis Hotel n ’ g 

School, Room 2913 , Washington u- L. 

_ 




























































































HEN you use DeMiracle there 
is no mussy mixture to apply or 
off.. Therefore it is the nicest, 
liest and easiest way to remove 
ir. It is ready for instant use and 
the most economical because there 
no waste. Simply wet the hair 
this nice, original sanitary liquid 
it is gone. 

are not experimenting with a 
and untried depilatory when 
use DeMiracle, because it has 
been in use for over 20 years, and is 
Itlie only depilatory that has ever been 
endorsed by eminent Physicians, Sur¬ 
geons, Dermatologists, Medical Jour¬ 
nals and Prominent Magazines. 

Use DeMiracle just once for remov¬ 
ing hair from face, neck, arms, un¬ 
derarms or limbs, and if you are not 
[convinced that it is the perfect hair remover 
return it to us with the DeMiracle Guarantee 
and we will refund your money. Write for 
| tree book. 

Three Sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 

At all toilet counters or direct from us, in 
plain -wrapper, on receipt of 63c, $1.04 
or $2.08, -which includes IVar Tax. 

V^Tliracfe 

pept. F-26 Park Ave.,and 129th St., New York 
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h the powder, and not the box, that makes 
Iblache the favorite among fair women. 
It’s the powder, and not the perfume, 
at bespeaks its purity—charm—and 
tisfying comfort. 

Economical —clinging 
Daintily fragrant. 

[‘fuse Substitutes 

pey 1111 y he dan. 
pis. 1 1 s)v, White, 
p or ( ream, 65c. 

|k>x of tlruggisls or 
I mail. Over Two 
[Nioii boxes sold 
pally. Send 10c. 
r « sampit box. 

[en. levy co. 

I'- inters, Deitt. 11 

piiiuh' St., Boston, Mass. 


p Easy Way to 

Remove Dandruff 

[you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
Ny, silky hair, do by all means get 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair 
ruin it if you don’t. 

r e best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
plve t. To do this, just apply a little 
p'd Arvon at night before retiring; use 
pgh to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
jffy with the finger tips. 
k morning, most, if not all, of your 
Idruff will be gone, and three or four 
[ e a Pl Hcations should completely re- 
pe every sign and trace of it. 

|°u will find, too, that all itching of the 
IP will stop, and your hair will look and 
P Hundred times better. You can get 
P'd Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
p bottle is usually all that is needed. 

hie H. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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beneath her low-toned sympathy a sharp 
joy ran — the self that was not himself was 
hers. It did not belong to any one else at all. 

When they had gone, Duncan said to her: 
“Keep them away! Don’t let them come 
again — they interrupt me. I only want you.” 

Nurse Magnet did not wish to be inter¬ 
rupted either. She had two enemies on 
whom all her attention was fixed — poison 
and fever. She worked unceasingly, and 
with every ounce of her skill and force, 
against them both. 

She demanded, she did not suggest, 
remedies from the house-surgeon, and the 
house-surgeon, who had never been known 
to accept the mildest hint from the matron 
herself, humbly seconded her. 

He explained afterward that nurses ought 
always to be purely subordinate, but that 
there is just one occasion in a blue moon 
when they get a kind of possession, if at 
least they have (as probably only one in a 
thousand has) the real nursing instinct, 
and when this takes them, they know every¬ 
thing, even the secrets of the blood, and had 
better be allowed to go their own way. 

Nurse Magnet had never acted on her 
own initiative in her life before, she did not 
realize that she was acting on it now. She 
only knew that she saw what must be done 
and did it, and that nothing, not even au¬ 
thority, appeared in the light of an obstacle. 
She meant to save Duncan McAllister’s life; 
and after three weeks’ incessant touch and 
go she saved it. She saw suddenly, after 
an awful, unforgettable night, his tempera¬ 
ture had moved, not in the racing zigzag she 
was accustomed to, but slowly, with a per¬ 
fectly new steadiness, point by point, down¬ 
ward. 

I—[IS eyes were different; they no longer 

L looked submerged. He slept naturally 
and lightly without the weight of stupor. 
Nurse Magnet sat down opposite the bed 
and slept too. 

She did not pray, but her sleep was 
prayer; it was a lifting up of her tired heart 
in gratitude and repose. When she woke, 
he was still sleeping. There was no sound 
in the room; the stillness of dawn had cov¬ 
ered all the restless noises of the night. 

Duncan opened his eyes and met Nelly’s. 
He asked for something to drink — usually 
he never asked for anything, he only looked 
at her; but in his eyes now there was the 
birth of a separate consciousness. 

She gave him some hot milk without 
answering him, but her hand shook as she 
prepared it. 

After he had taken it, he said: 

“Will my people come to-day, sister?” 

“They come every day,” said Sister 
Magnet, “but you haven’t felt up to talking 
to them, so they just take a look at you and 
go away.” 

“To-day I feel different,” said Duncan 
with his charming, tentative smile. “Thanks 
to you, you know, sister! Aren’t you 
awfully tired of me?” 

Sister Magnet shook her head. 

“I’m never tired,” she said slowly, “of 
people who need me.” 

He said reassuringly that he needed her 
all right, and went to sleep again. That 
morning a box of crimson roses came for 
him. Sister Magnet had never seen such 
roses; their petals were of a wine-dark vel¬ 
vety red and they had a delicate pungent 
scent. There was a note with them. The 
boy read it and flushed, and laid it down close 
by him, as if, although he had read it, he had 
not finished with it. 

Sister Magnet loved flowers almost too 
much. She thought it was nearly sacrilegious 
to love a created thing with such intensity. 
Fortunately there is no doubt God has cre¬ 
ated flowers. 

Concluded on page 9 0 



Rgurfit 

KNIT SKIRT 


For Every Cold Day! 


For everyday wear in winter time, you need an Indera 
Figurfit Knit Underskirt! With an Indera, you get all the 
comfort and warmth of the old-time flannel petticoat—but 
with none of the awkward bunchiness. The Indera Figur¬ 
fit Knit Underskirt is made with a patented special knitted 
bottom so it won’t ride up over the knees. It fits the waist 
and hips slimly. Specially knit with a top that gives easily, 
it has no unsightly vent to come open. 

You will find an Indera Knit Underskirt' the greatest 
comfort imaginable for winter sport wear and for every 
day—whether it be clear and wintry or sleety and dis¬ 
agreeable. 

Indera Knit Underskirts and Underslips come in various 
styles and colors for women and in a soft, woolly knit 
underslip for children. 

If you cannot get just the Indera skirt you want, write 
us direct. 



THE MALINE MILLS, Dept. 3-H, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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Why not have a string 

of Sealing Wax Beads 

to match each dress? 


S EALING wax beads have been ac¬ 
claimed for their unusual beauty 
in design and color effects. You have 
undoubtedly seen them without real¬ 
izing they were made of wax! They’re 
like jade and lapis and amber — so 
inexpensive, easy to make from the 
36 colors of Dennison’s scented seal¬ 
ing wax. 

A prosaic vase or flower-pot be¬ 
comes a charming bit of decoration 
coated with Dennison’s sealing wax. 
Match the delicate shades of garden 
blooms, or copy the color scheme of 
your room. 

Deft touches of sealing wax make 
delightful gift boxes, and used on 
your notes and billets doux, it is of 
course the seal that testifies to your 
good taste. 

Stationers, department stores, and 
many druggists sell sealing wax sticks 
separately, and also sell the Denni¬ 
son Sealing Wax Outfit. Let them 
tell you about the Dennison sealing 
wax craft. 



SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Suggestions for making sealing wax beat’s 
are included in a folder called “Sealing 
Wax Beads and How to Make Them.” 
Send for it. It’s free. 
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DENNISON MFG. CO. 

Dept. D Framingham, Mass. 

Please use pencil 

The Dennison sealing wax craft 
impresses me as very interesting. 
Please send your folder explaining 
all about it. 


Name.. 

Address.. 
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/Itfractive 


All women knov? that a fair skin 
and good complexion win adrnira- Ij 
that no woman can hope to he 


tion 


attractive unless her skin is beautiful, 
for a perfect skin is the foundation of 
beaut}). 

D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream has 
helped three generations of women to 
keep their skin soft and clear and thus 
preserve and enhance their beauty). 
Its dail^p use prevents dryness and re¬ 
tards premature wrinkles. D. & R. 
Perfect Cold Cream is delightful to 
use and is highly beneficial to the skin. 

In tubes 1 2c, 30c, 60c. In jars 40c, 
60c, $1.00, $1.65. 

TRY IT FREE Write for free tube 
of this perfect skin cleanser and com¬ 
plexion beautifier. Daggett & Rams- 
dell, Dept. 1222 , D. & R. Building, 
NJev? York. 


DAGGETT& RAMSDELLS 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 




BUTTERICK DDTPI7C 

pattern rivivjrvo 

Buy patterns at the nearest Butterick 
agency. But if this is not convenient, they 
will be sent, post free, at the following prices: 

Ladies’ Dressing-Sacks, Juniors’, Girls’ and Little Girls’ 
Underwear, Nightwear, Boys’Blouses, Miscellaneous, 30 cents 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Nightwear, Underwear, Misceh 
laneous and Small Boys’ Suits and Dresses, 30 and 35 cents 
Ladies’ House Dresses, Negligees and Bathrobes, 35 and 40 cents 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Blouses, Waists, Skirts, 35 cents 

Juniors,’ Girls’ and Little Girls’ Dresses and Coats, 35 cents 
Boys’ Overcoats, Norfolk and Older Boys’ Suits, 35 cents 
Bathing-Suits, 40 cents 

Patterns for Men’s Wear, 30, 35, 40 and 50 cents 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Dresses and Coats, 50 cents 

Infants’ Sets and Fancy Dresses, 50 cents 

Transfer Embroidery Designs, 25, 30, 40 and 50 cents 


from the Main Office of The Butterick Publishing 
Company, Butterick Building, New York or the follow¬ 
ing branch offices: 

CHICAGO, ILL., 2231-2249 South Park Avenue 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 1201-3-5 Washington Avenue 

BOSTON, MASS., 105 Chauncy Street 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 609 Mission Street 
ATLANTA, GA., 79-89 Marietta Street 

TORONTO, CAN., 468 Wellington Street, West] 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, 319 Elgin Avenue 
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She put the roses with exquisite care into 
a high vase and pl ace d them where Duncan 
could see them without moving his eyes. 

She went down to breakfast, and when she 
came up again the sister who had been taking 
her place said: 

“Your boy is better to-day. Why, I 
actually heard him give Joseph a telephone 
message. You’ve got him round the corner 
at last.” 

“Yes,” said Sister Magnet thoughtfully, 
“I think I have got him round the corner.” 

It was a wonderful morning for Sister 
Magnet. The house-surgeon said to her in 
the hearing of the other sisters: 

“Well, Sister Magnet, you’ve done the 
finest bit of surgical nursing I’ve ever seen in 
my life. Frankly, I didn’t give that boy one 
chance in a thousand, and, what’s more, I 
don’t believe he had it. You made his 
chance.” 

TAIJNCAN saw his father and mother alone 
that afternoon. They stayed a long time, 
and when they came out their faces were 
transfigured; and then Duncan had another 
visitor. 

Nurse Magnet met her in the passage 
outside the ward. She was twenty, perhaps, 
and her hair was an extraordinarily light 
gold, like the halo of saints in pictures, her 
eyes the most vivid, laughing blue, and her 
cheeks had the color of Spring blossoms. 
She moved down the long, narrow passage 
like the passing of a sunbeam. 

She stopped before Nurse Magnet with an 
easy, gracious smile — the smile of a young 
creature who has never known any power in 
unkindness. 

“Are you,” she said, “by any chance, Mr. 
McAllister’s nurse?” 

“Yes,” said Sister Magnet. 

“I’m so glad,” said the Vision sweetly, 
“because I can thank you. They say 
you’ve been so perfectly splendid — and he’s 
getting better?” 

“Yes, he’s getting better,” said Sister 
Magnet. 

“And I’m — well, you see,” the vision bit 
a lip that was made for laughter, “I’m spe¬ 
cially interested in that because I’m - ” 

“Oh, I know who you are,” interrupted 
Sister Magnet. “You’re Pussy.” 

Katherine Lonsdale’s very blue eyes 
turned a little frosty — “Pussy” was his pet 
name for her — but she saw in a flash that 
the woman in front of her had not meant 
to be familiar; she was a quiet, kind old 
thing—“a perfectly hideous old thing,” the 
Vision thought her — but not the tiresome 
sort who gets familiar. 

“I am Katherine Lonsdale,” she said, “and 
I expect he may have called me Pussy. 
We’re engaged, you see. Did he—did he 
talk much about me when he was delirious?” 

“I can’t say that he did,” said Nurse 
Magnet consideringly. “It was the trenches, 
you see, he talked of — and his men—they’re 
like that mostly. It’s what they’ve felt 
responsible for. But he said your name 
once; and I remembered it. You’ll find him 
in the corner on the right.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said the Vision. 

Sister Magnet stood quite still in the empty 
passage. 

Most motheis have to face this moment; 
then she said to something that was re¬ 
bellious in her heart: “But it’s natural 
for young things to love each other,” and 
turned away from Nature to that other 
Service which was to hold her all her days. 

All her bones ached and her eyes burned 
and smarted from sleeplessness, but she 
held her head up as if she were not tired. 
She went down-stairs to the matron’s office. 

“If you please, matron,” she said with 
her usual embarrassed docility, “I don’t 
think number seven wants a special any more. 
Shall I take back the ward?” 
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Such Lively Lustre 
It Fairly Scintillates! 

"Adopt the simple Silmerine method 
and you will have just the prettiest 

urls and waves - so perfectly natural in appear- 
nce! The waviness lasts ever so long, even in 
damp weather using any kind of curlers. No 
more bother with loose strands stringing about 
our face- nor with burnt, uneven ends! Your 
hair is bright and glossy, instead of dull and 
dead looking. 



mart women now regard 
‘i iquid Silmerine as a real 

, essity. Recommended 
leading members ol the 

I 1 eatric. 1 t profession. 

Large Bottle $1. 

Parker-Belmont 

I Rose Compact - $1 

Parker-Belmont 

Powder Compact 1 
Powdered Tarkroot 
(face res ter) - - 1 

Powdered Barriflower 
(.depilatory) - - 1 

>!d by druggists and dc- 
irtuieiit store it generally, 

| ■ arker, Belmont & Co. 

L14 Madison St..Chicago 


Liquid 


Be Well and Strong 


Improve Your 
Figure 

Di. what Nature intend- 
D d you to be—a normal, 
lie,i thy, energetic and attract¬ 
ive woman. 

1 you arc not perfectly well, 
get at the cause. _ 

,\ e you too thin ? 

Ate you too fleshy? 

I your figure attractive? 

I me teach you how to regain 
lie. h and figure. I’ve instructed 
ov 100,000 women: have had 20 
yc.t ’ experience; have sttccess- 
In treated the most stubborn 
ail i: nts. Physicians endorse my 
work. 

I leach you by personal letters. 
Yum devote but a few minutes 
daii to the work in your room. 
K< Its are quick and permanent. 

: me your height, weight and ail- 
men I will respect your confidence 
an rll yon what you need. Tlien you 
can .gage my services if you wish. 

Write me now—today— don't forget it. 

Susanna Cocroft 



Dept. 53 1819 Broadway, New York 
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Combined 

$|50 


Look for Pohlson Seal 
In Stores & Gift Shops 


No. 4283 


1 la base is made of wood ivory in color and decorated by 
uai Top or cushion is covered with Dresden silk. An 
atlr.M tive addition to the dressing table. Measures 3 
u >tl in diameter. Postpaid, $1.50. This is just one 
Mil. many novel gifts shown in our year hook and in stores 
aiirl It shops. Pub Ison Gift Book free on request. 

PObLSON GIFT SHOP Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
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, j[ ar ' °f simplicity and completeness. 
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Uon rsity Extension Conservatory, 440 Siegd-Myers Bldg., Chicago 
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that he realized he was still in his greasy 
overalls. The driver refused to move. 

“Get me up there in ten minutes or [’ll 
break every bone in your body,” he or¬ 
dered. “You'll get your money at the 
house.” With that he stepped into the car 
and closed the door. 

Two physicians and his mother glanced 
up as he entered his father’s room. He 
strode to the latter’s side. 

“He—he hasn’t gone?” he trembled. 

Bennett senior moved a little on the bed 
as he heard the voice. “Fiske,” he muttered. 
The boy stepped past his mother. “Where — 
where the devil you been?” he demanded. 

“I was down to the plant,” answered 
Fiske. “Look here, dad—you aren’t going 
to let go yet?” 

The physicians had no stimulant in their 
bags as potent as the sight of those oil- 
smeared overalls proved to be to Bennett. 
The haze disappeared instantly from his 
eyes. “I shan’t let go,” he answered. 
“But maybe I can let down a little now.” 

When Fiske came out of the room, the maid 
stopped him. 

“I beg pardon, sir, but there’s some one 
waiting to see you.” 

“It’s that darned taxi-driver. Give him 
five dollars, will you, Mary?” 

“Yes, sir, but there’s some one else. Here’s 
her card.” 

Fiske glanced at it — “Miss Constance 
Hull.” 

He was still in overalls as he stepped into 
the drawing-room — still smeared with oil 
and grime. If she started back before this 
curious figure, it is not to be wondered at. 

“Some one telephoned the house, while T 
was out, to see if you were there. They said 
something had happened to your father.” 

“Something did happen,” he answered. 
“Death made a clutch for him — and missed, 
thank God.” 

“Then it isn’t serious?” 

“It’s serious enough, Connie, but he’s got a 
fighting chance and that’s all he needs.” 

“I’m sorry to intrude at such a time, Fiske, 
but — I was worried.” 

“It was good of you to come,” he an¬ 
swered sincerely. 

She turned toward the door. “And if 
there is anything I can do——” 

“There’s just one thing,” he said. “I’d 
like to feel the grip of your hand. But—I 
was working down at the plant.” 

As though to prove this, he extended his 
big hand with the oily dust from Bennett 
hammers in the making ground into it. 
Before he could withdraw it she had placed 
her white-gloved fingers' within the toil- 
stained palm meeting his eyes. And then she 
felt as though a miracle had taken place — 
as though he stood before her like the best 
of yesterday. Her heart began to throb 
until she had to fight back the reckless cry 
within that would confess her secret. 

“We’re old friends, Fiske.” 

“Old?” he returned. “If I felt any young¬ 
er than I do this minute, I’d say a lot of 
things I've no right to say. Because these 
wasted years have taught me what I should 
have known at twenty-one and didn’t. 
So now I’ve got to go back and start from 
there. But what I don’t understand is how 
you knew so much then and how I’m ever 
going to catch up with you.” 

“Fiske,” she said, “in these nex few years 
you’re going to move far ahead.” 

“Connie,” he said, “you asked if then was 
anything you could do.” 

“Yes, Fiske,” she admitted, somewhat 
timidly now. 

“There is. You sit down here and wai 
for me ten minutes, will you?” 

“Ye-es.” 

He was back within his limit looking as 
immaculate as a bridegroom. “My face 
clean?” he demanded as he stood before her. 

“Yes.” 

“Then — ” She tried to turn her head 
aside, but it was too late. “There’s no use 
ducking,” he explained. “Because you can’t 
run so fast but what I’ll catch you — with 
I love to help.” 



"How can they make 

such lovely Furs! 

—a question often asked 
about Salt’s Fabric-Furs 

A ND it is indeed .amazing. 

l For these Fabric-Furs are 
so true a reproduction of ani¬ 
mal furs that only the closest 
hand examination discovers any 
difference. 

Take this cloak of Salt’s 
Lambtex, for instance. It has more than the latest 
Parisian style in its graceful lines — it has the luxuri¬ 
ous, refined appearance of genuine baby lamb, with 
alt the delicate, twisting tracery of the actual fur. 

And so through this wonderful Fabric-Fur, the 
style designers have been able to create cloaks not 
only in the height of fashion, but at a cost -within 
reach of your pocketbook- 

Possibly this cloak of Salt’s Lambtex—possibly any one oj 
a hundred other styles which your retailer has—furnishes 
just the solution of your winter’s cloak problem. Retailers 
usually take pride in showing you the Salt’s Label — know¬ 
ing its value in making sales. But it is always wise to insist 
on seeing the label; it guards sou from inferior imitations. 

SALT’S TEXTILE COMPANY, Incorporated 
38 East 25th Street New York City 
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Keeps the hair soft and smooth. A 
pure petroleum product. The nat¬ 
ural remedy for falling hair, dry 
scalp, and dandruff. 


Vaseline 

RF.G U S PAT OFF. 

HAIR TON 1G 


For the young man. 
Slicks the hair and 
nourishes the scalp. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send 10 cents for trial size. 
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‘LOOK FOR THE NAME IN THE SELVAGE’ 


TV7HETHER it be for 
W formal evening wear 
or simple street frock, the 
woman of good taste 
chooses the rich shades 
of Skinner’s AlfSilk Satin. 

It has all the qualities she 
desires in a dress satin — 
drapes gracefully and gives 
lasting satisfaction through 
its remarkable wearing 
quality. 


Skinner's 

All'~Silh Satin 

(36 1 rtvhos widw) 


can be bought in 90 beautiful 
shades — for dainty underwear, 
smart-looking sports clothes, 
petticoats, blouses or negligees. 


“Look for the Name in the Selvage” 

None genuine without it 


Write for our new cut-out booklet 
in colors showing various uses of 
Skinner's All-Silk Satin. 


WILLIAM SKINNER 6? SONS 

Established 1848 

New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


suit linings, insist on 
Skinner’s Silks or 
Satins, for 73 years 
leaders for wearing 
quality. 


OTHER VIEWS ARE ON PAGE 24 



3386 — Paris demonstrates the fact that the 
one-piece dress has untold possibilities when 
she creates an ultra smart street frock like 
this for Autumn. It is not only good look¬ 
ing but decidedly practical. An unusual 
combination of the Winter styles is found 
in the flat collar, long-bloused waist and 
the opportunities of using a contrasting 
material in the plaits inserted at each side. 
The cuff on the wide sleeve is especially 
smart and the armhole and shoulder are 
fitted in easy French fashion. The dress 
could have a blouse body lining. Use trico¬ 
tine, gabardine, serge, soft twills or checks; 
or velvet, satin, charmeuse or heavy silk 
crepes. 

A 36 bust requires 3 yards of serge 48 
inches wide, and ji-g yard of silk 36 inches 
wide. Lower edge 1% yard. 

This dress is pretty for ladies, 32 to 44 
bust; it is also pretty for misses. 


3393 —Fashion in one of her most seductive 
moods plans this one-piece dress where con¬ 
trasting materials are effectively combined. 
It is particularly interesting because of its 
length of line. New and comfortable is 
the deep armhole, while the panels bring 
the fashionable uneven hem. This dress 
could have a blouse body lining. Use silk 
crepe fabrics or crepe de Chine in two colors; 
or combine velvet or satin with Georgette, 
silk crepe fabrics or chiffon; or crepe meteor 
with Georgette. When the dress is all of 
one material use silk crepe fabrics or crepe 
de Chine; or when the side panels are omitted 
use serge, velvet or duvetyn alone or with 
sleeves of silk crepe. 

A 36 bust requires 334 yards of velvet 
40 inches wide, and 1 % yard of silk crepe 
40 inches wide. Lower edge 53 inches. 

This dress is smart for ladies 32 to 40 
bust; it is also nice for misses. 


3297 —The Parisienne very carefully bal¬ 
ances the cascade draperies on this unusually 
simple gown and then in a charmingly 
French fashion interrupts the regularity of 
her costume with the new uneven hem. 
The bloused effect of the waist and picot- 
finished round neck and flared sleeve also 
are new. This model could have a blouse 
body lining made in camisole style. For 
those who prefer the sleeve short, there is 
a very new version of this drapery which 
hangs from the shoulder to below the hem, 
at the back. This dress should be made of 
materials that drape softly such as crepe 
de Chine, silk crepe fabrics, crepe meteor, 
or crepe back satin. A picot edge finish 
ma es a lovely trimming. 

A 36 bust requires 4 yards of Marocain 
crepe 40 inches wide. The lower edge of 
the skirt measures 1 % yard. 

This dress is good for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 


3355 — 10740 — The fashionable one-piece 
dress undeniably holds its own and in this 
model it brings the Jenny sleeve, round 
neck and graceful cascade drapery which 
perversely hangs but from one side. For this 
type of dress picot edging makes the correct 
French trimming. It could have a blouse 
body lining made in camisole effect. The 
suggestion of a flenr de lis motif is unusually 
pretty for the embroidery trimming. It 
can be worked in beading, or French knot 
embroidery. This very effective dress may 
be made of silk crepe fabrics such as Canton 
crepe, Marocain crepe or broche crepe, 
crepe back satin, crepe de Chine; crepe 
meteor and chiffon velvet are also pretty for 
this model. Lowi r edge measures 13-2 yard. 

A 36 bust requires 3% yards of crepe 
back satin 40 inches wide. 

This, dress is nice for ladies 32 to 44 bust; 
it is also nice for misses. 


3377—10872 —A particularly interesting ver¬ 
sion of the redingote opens in inverted vestee 
effect, has the youthful flat, rather high- 
cut collar and is made in French fashion— 
easy fitting through the shoulders and arm¬ 
holes. The slip is two-pieced. Use duve¬ 
tyn, light-weight velours, wool ratine, home- 
spun, broadcloth, twills, tricotine, serge or 
gabardine alone or with satin; use velvet 
with satin; or use crepe back satin, crepe 
meteor, charmeuse or taffeta in one or two 
colors; combine Georgette or chiffon cloth 
with satin. For color combinations use 
dark blue over gray or rust; brown with tan; 
black with gray, etc. The deep band of 
embroidery is worked in bugle beads. It 
could be done in one-stitch embroidery. 

A 36 bust requires 33-2 yards velvet 36 
inches wide, 1% yard satin 36 inches wide. 
Lower edge of slip in longer length 513-2 ins. 

This dress is becoming to ladies, 32 to 
44 bust; it is nice for misses also. 


3340—10736 —I >oose side panels caught 
underneath the hem of the soft skirt strike 
just one more unusual note in this already 
“different” dress. Very interesting is the 
straight, slender silhouette with its hint of 
uneveness at the hem. The contrasting 
vest brightens the waist which is joined to 
the two-piece skirt a little below the normal 
waistline. The blousing of the waist is new. 
This dress could be made with a long body 
lining. Especially pretty is the effective de¬ 
sign in embroidery. It can be worked in a 
combination of bead or French knot and 
satin stitch embroidery. Use wool repp, 
wool poplin, tricotine, serge, twills or broad¬ 
cloth; or use satin, charmeuse, velvet or 
stripes. 

A 36 bust requires 4% yards of velvet 36 
inches wide, and 34 yard Canton crepe 40 
inches wide. Lower edge 52 inches. 

This dress is becoming to ladies 32 to 44 
bust. 





PRICE DEFLATION IN FURS 

which is greater than in -most 
other commodities, will result 
in an increased demand.This 
will cause a reaction that is 
likely to result in advanced prices. 
To avoid paging more and secure 
first choice gou should buy now 
In doing so it is more essential 
than ever before to secure furs 
’ of reputable character with a money 
back guarantee.The Quality or 
Albrecht Furs is a tradition that has 
been maintained for 66 years. 
Albrecht Fur Style Book and Buyers 
Guide tells you many valuable 
facts about furs uou can not 
secure elsewhere.bend 10 cents 
today for catalog N s 111 to 

E.ALBRECHT&S0N ST.PAUL.M1NN. 


department B-t 

IF WE HAVE NO DEALER IN YOUR TOWN WE WILL SEN0 OlDErr 



Dyed Her Faded 
Skirt to Make 
Child a Dress 



Each package of “Diamond Dyes’ con 
tains directions so simple that any womai 
can dye or tint faded, shabby skirts 
dresses, waists, coats, sweaters, stockings 
hangings, draperies, everything like new 
Buy “Diamond Dyes”—no other kind- 
then perfect home dyeing is guaranteec 
even if you have never dyed before. Te 
your druggist whether the material yoi 
wish to dye is wool or silk, or whethe 
it is linen, cotton, or mixed goods 
Diamond Dyes never streak, fade, or run 

Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington. Vo 





sf LOUAKIBlt 

T/ieme 

3 V-X DRESS FORM 
INTO YOUR HOME 


MAKES DRESSMAKING EASY 
As necessary for Jitting as the sew Ma¬ 
chine for nerving. Perfect fitting dresses 
easily and quickly reproduced; makes 
dressmaking a pleasure and ssitisf . tion. 

DUPLICATES YOUR EXACT FIGURE 
By turning three wheels at top itq k!y 
and independently adjusts Neck, Shoul¬ 
ders, Bust, Waist, Hips and S. t to 
exactly reproduce any woman : -y * e * 
size or figure. 

-EASY PAYMENT TERMS-- 

Remit $3 and we will send you our g 
teed Acme Col lapsi ble, Adj uatable For 
the balance of $12 at the rate of$3an 

Ten Days’ Trial. If unaatiafacto 

turn form and we’ll gladly refund v o. L 


ORDER AN “ACME” FORM 1 ’AY 

or write tor FREE ILLUSTR- Et> 
CATALOG with detailed information 
ACME SALES COMPANY. h-Mt.K 


Cuticura Talcum 

— ~ Fascinatingly Fragrant 

Always Healthful 

Sample free of Cuticura Laboratories,Dept.D.MaJ ’ u 
Mass. Everywhere 25c. ^ ^ 
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1 ashions for your new Fall and Win¬ 
ter skirt and dress require stiffening 
at the waistline. The silhouette de¬ 
creed this season cannot be preserved 
by weak or flimsy belting. The dura¬ 
ble, practical and economical arti¬ 
cle for the purpose is 



BONED BELTING 

Ir is easy to apply, and gives great satis¬ 
faction in wear. The home dressmaker 
finds its use an economy in time and an 
assurance that the style and shape of the 
garment will be preserved. 

Sold by dry goods stores everywhere. 

1 REE ON REQUEST: A new booklet, 
"Style Hints for Home Dressmaking,” 
full of information on the newest styles and 
how to secure the best effects in dresses, 
and skirts. Send for 
copy today. 




;1 



Three Oaks, Michigan 
New York, 44 E. 23rd Chicago, 332 S. Michigan 
San Francisco, 50 Sansome St. 

QIR DELIN’’ means Belting Boned with “Feather - 
bone" —and “Featherbone” means Warren’s 

1 \_______ (A 



Destroys 

Superfluous 


r & Roots ,rs °. ff its out 


• SPECIALIST 
Dept. 12 562 Fifth Ave. 
Ent. on 46 St. (Millet Bldg.) 
New Yotk 


“ZIP is indeed the 
only actual hair j 
destroyer.” § 

Faithfully, 1 

CMargaret Irving 1 
Ttt 

Rapid, harmless, pain¬ 
less, fragrant. Praised | 
as the only effectual f 
remedy for perman¬ 
ently’destroying hair 
and roots. 

Lr YOU a DEALER or 
iirect by mail. Write 
for FREE Illustrated 
Hook: “A Talk on 4 
Superfluous Hair.” .Or / 
call at my office to. 
tave FREE DEMON¬ 
STRATION. Avoid 
Imitations. 


There’s a 
Difference! 

''THE patented Walde- 
spring, the patented 
Ball shaped Socket and 
the patented Counter¬ 
sunk Sewing Holes 
make Koh-i-noor the 
most secure and easily 
sewed dress fastener. 


SNAP FASTENER 


OTHER VIEWS AND DESCRIPTIONS ARE ON PAGE 25 




3391 




3353 



3316 


3301 — 10807 — Essentially French is the frock with cascade 
draperies that fall below the hem, and the new flowing sleeves. 
The wide shoulder and unusually deep armhole accentuate 
the wide sweep of the sleeves. The two-piece skirt which 
lends itself easily to braid trimming is sewed to the waist at 
the low line. The long body lining can be made in camisole 
style and its use is optional. Use crepe meteor with Geor¬ 
gette; or use velvet or satin with Georgette or chiffon for the 
sleeves and drapery. When the dress is all of one material 
use silk-crepe fabrics or crepe de Chine; and when it is made 
without the cascades, combine serge, velvet or duvetyn with 
silk crepe. A linked circle design is just the right touch for 
the sleeves. It can be worked in a combination of bead and 
one-stitch embroidery. 

A 36 bust requires 4 yards of silk crepe 40 inches wide. 
Lower edge 53 J4 inches. 

This dress is nice for ladies 32 to 40 bust. 



3370 



2655 


3316 — Fashion again reveals the subtle art of added trimmings to distinguish the otherwise 
simple frock. Or, when absolute simplicity is preferred, this frock can be made without the 
side trimmings. The shoulder and armhole are made in easy-fitting French style. The dress 
is a one-piece slip-over model closed at the left shoulder and underarm, and can be made with 
or without the blouse body lining. Use serge, tricotine, twills, satin or charmeuse. 

A 36 bust requires 334 yards of crepe-back satin 40 inches wide. Lower edge 51 inches. 

This dress is becoming to ladies 32 to 40 bust; it is also nice for misses. 


3391 — For Autumn street wear is the approved soft, straight frock of correct tailored lines. 
This frock can also be worn in jumper style without the sleeves. It is a one-piece model with 
the lower edge straight and it can have a blouse body lining. Use tricotine, serge, soft twills, 
gabardine, wool jersey, taffeta or velvet for the dress and pongee, crepe dc Chine, linen, pique, 
dimity, small check gingham or organdy for the chemisette and collar. 

A 36 bust requires 3 yards of velvet 40 inches wide and 34 yard of crepe de Chine 32 or 
more inches wide. Lower edge 54 inches. 

This dress is becoming to ladies 32 to 44 bust; it is also nice for misses. 

3371 — The uneven hem which is so desired in the French frocks is achieved in this dress by the 
plaited panels being cut longer than the skirt. The dress is a slip-over onc-piece dress and can 
be made with or without the blouse body lining. When the dress is made with the plaited 
panels use silk crepe fabrics, crepe de Chine, crepe meteor, crepe back satin, charmeuse, taf¬ 
feta, Georgette or Canton wool, or use satin or velvet for the dress and Canton crepe or 
Georgette for the panels. When the dress is made without the panels you can use wool jersey. 

A 36 bust requires 3J4 yards of Canton crepe 40 inches wide. Lower edge 53 inches. 

This dress is becoming to ladies 32 to 44 bust; it is also nice for misses. 


3353 — A delightfully simple slip-over evening frock, made with the new petal skirt, has the 
waist and skirt joined at the low line and is worn over a two-piece slip. There is a gusset 
underneath the arm and the use of the shoulder section is optional. Use silk crepe fabrics, 
crepe de Chine, crepe meteor, crepe back satin or taffeta. Make the foundation skirt of chif¬ 
fon, lining China silk or silk mull. Lower edge of foundation skirt 45 inches. 

A 36 bust requires 334 yards of Canton crepe 40 inches wide. 

This dress is becoming to ladies 32 to 40 bust. 

3370 — 2655 — 10819 —The soft draping of the surplice waist which ties over the skirt suggests 
the fashionable low line. The blouse body lining can be made in camisole style. Beneath 
the straight tunic there is a drop skirt. The skirt is finished a little above the normal line. 
Use crepe meteor, satin or crepe de Chine; or combine Georgette with satin. The sunburst 
design is simple in effect. It is worked in beads. 

A 36 bust and 38 hip require 534 yards of crepe de Chine 40 inches wide and 34 yard of 
Georgette 27 or more inches wide. Lower edge 54 inches. 

The waist, 3370, is becoming to ladies 32 to 50 bust; the skirt, 2655, is good for ladies 35 
to 52 hip. 


OTHER VIEWS ARE ON PAGES 27 AND 33 



3353 







3295 2690 


3322 


3389 


3331 





S LENDER dainty 
ankles in Burson 
Hose seemeven dain¬ 
tier, for these stock¬ 
ings are fashioned to 
fit and follow every 
curve of the leg and 
without a single seam. 
Always they are grace¬ 
ful, for without seams, 
wind-blown skirts 
cannot brush andtwist 
them so that they 
show awkward crooked 
lines. And Burson 
are comfortable, for 
they arejustas smooth 
on the inside as on 
the outside and they 
wear a long time. 
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Athena Underwear 
Fits the Figure 


Uncommon comfort and 
smart trimness of line distin^ 
guish Athena Underwear. For 
Athena alone is cut to the nat' 
ural curves of the figure—not 
stretched into shape in the 
ordinary way; its perfect fit is 
tailored into it in the making. 
Athena eliminates all the little 
discomforts and annoyances 
you have been accustomed to 
regard as necessary evils of knit 
underwear. Yet it costs no more. 


Note this Difference] 



Shape of Shapelessness 
Athena of Ordinary 
Underwear Underwear 


Ask the saleswoman, at the dry goods or 
department store advertising Athena inyour 
community, to show you its seven distinctive 
points of superiority. Athena is made in all 
styles and weights, and in every knit fabric. 

MARSHALL FIELD 
6? COMPANY 

Manufacturers, Converters and Wholesale 
Distributers 


ATHENA 

UNDE RWEAR 

Tor Women and Children-and Union Suits forfMen 


Also Tiny Tot Undergarments for Infants 
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qSE DOLLIES WORK IN BLOOMER DRESSES 
AND CALL IN LACE 



|] 7 


Doll’s set 417 


417 


-Dolly these days may don a riding- 
D without fear of suffering the fate of the 
little girl in the story. She may die 
Idmiration, but nothing else. This is a 
} smart cape, and when your dolly wears 
le will certainly look her best. It ties 
Ir her chin in a most alluring fashion, 
lean slip the little shirred hood off your 
|-'s head if she’s too warm. Make this 
Ity cape of serge, albatross, cashmere or 
}ta. The lovely lacy dress is sure to 
: the most particular of dollies. It has 
lost becoming square yoke. You may 
1 lawn, nainsook, organdy, dimity or 
led swiss for the dress; for the petticoat, 
|bination and nightgown which will make 
as pretty underneath as outside, use 
book. 

I -2-inch size requires 5 /g yard of taffeta 36 
iwide, \ l /2 yard of lace 14 inches wide. 
Ibis set is nice for dolls 12 to 26 inches tall. 



416 Doll’s set 416 

Embroidery design 10833 

416 —10833—“All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy” is indeed a good motto for 
any little girl to follow, and therefore dolls 
must have at least one dress to play in. 
When you are playing a game a bloomer 
dress is just the thing. Bloomers are half the 
fun of this sort of dress. The Empire line is 
becoming and pockets like these will keep 
many a “hanky” and spare dime safe. The 
tiny chicks and the one lone bunny are a pretty 
trimming for this dress. This design can be 
worked in outline-stitch or appliqued. Use 
chambray, pin-check gingham, linen-finished 
cottons or sateen. The set also has a coat 
and hat for the dolly when she goes outdoors 
and these can be made of velours or any coat 
material; the dainty combination and pa¬ 
jamas are made of nainsook. 

A 24-inch size requires 1 yard of chambray 
32 inches wide. 

This set is nice for dolls 14 to 30 inches tall. 


OTHER VIEWS ARE ON PAGES 34 AND 35 
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3350 





3372 
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3385 



Posed by Irene Castle 


« w ... 

Photo by 1 1 a L. Hill 


N°, mode has ever demanded more of its fabric 
than that borrowed from ancient Greece. 
The simplicity of treatment and the purity of line 
are lost if the fabric itself has not the suppleness 
and weight to lend itself to graceful draping. 

It was Lucile’s (Lady Duff Gordon’s) sure knowl¬ 
edge of this fact that urged her unhesitating choice 
of Corticelli Satin for Irene Castle’s evening gown, 
which preserves so interestingly the Greek tradition. 

Aside from the gold and silver lace of the bqdice, 
skillfully accenting the color of the satin, the gown 
is quite unadorned. 



Irene Castle’s new draped gowns 
invite beautiful fabrics 


Free color booklet of Irene Castle frocks 

Send for copy of free booklet showing Irene Castle in Lucile 
frocks and wraps. Then ask your favorite store to show you 
the Corticelli dress silks which built them. If your dealer 
cannot show you Corticelli Satin Patria, Satin Militaire, 
Charmeuse, Satin Crepe, Canton Crepe, Taffetas, and 
Poplins, please write us. Address Corticelli Silk Mills, 
61 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 


The New Corticelli lin¬ 
ing satins and taffetas 

in fascinating Haledon printed 
Thistleblossom pattern 
(shown above) have all the 
rich warm color of the trop¬ 
ics. There are backgrounds of 
clear blue, deep purple, dusky 
brown and many other rich 
colors. 


No Canadian orders accepted. 




Dress Silks 


A Iso makers of Corticelli Spool Silks, Ladies' Silk Hosiery. Yarns and Crochet Cottons 
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HERE IS AEAIKV 
THAT PUTS ON 
AN APRON ou 


T here is nothing namby-pamby about Fairy 
Soap. It isn’t one of those ethereal things meant 
only for little girls or ladies who take milk baths. 

Fairy is one of those natural aristocrats of clean¬ 
liness which just happens to be low priced—an 
aristocrat not afraid to put on overalls or an apron. 

Any soap could be made blue, or purple, or 
green, with a little inexpensive dye, and no matter 
how poor the quality it could be ground up, made 
into cakes, to look as good as the best. 

With white soap, it is different. You can’t dye a 
soap white. You can’t make a white floating soap 
without using the highest grade materials. 

Fairy Soap is the whitest soap made. Its white¬ 
ness is the admiration of the whole soap industry. 
There is nothing in the way of a soap better for 
the skin and complexion— and we have not spoiled 
it by making it smell like the Queen of Sheba. 

For your toilet or bath, for your kitchen or your 
parlor—when you think of cleaning anything, 
think of Fairy Soap. 


r..V«X*a» ft V yvy. ft 1*1/ «*>:**«*<. 

k. FAIR BANK company 

■<**&*> A * * 9. £ 3k II! I ft. 


f-Wfr'WW -XvOWA: 


WHITE 


The IVhite 
Spirit of Purity 
tires in 

FAIRY SOAP 



QUESTIONS ANSWERE 

Every month, Miss Van Rensselaer will answer on this page some of the 
questions that come in to the Home-makers’ Department. Have you 
any housekeeping problems? Write them to us (enclosing stamped 
and addressed envelope) and we will answer .— THE EDITOR. 

By MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER 


M RS. A. A., Ottawa, Canada, writes in to 
us, asking: 

I should like to get some information on how 
to clean the hair of a mattress. 

If the mattress is to be thoroughly reno¬ 
vated, it should be opened, the hair shaken so 
that the dust and broken hair will fall out, 
and then the case should be refilled, adding 
new hair to replace the old. About four or 
five pounds of new hair are usually required. 

This can be obtained at any upholstery 
shop. Genuine white horsehair is best, and 
gray horsehair is better than bleached hair. 
The mattress cover may be washed before 
refilling it. The hair should not be washed, 
because water takes, the curl out and dead¬ 
ens it. 

If the mattress has not been used to such 
an extent that a thorough renovation is ne- - 
cessary, it may be put on a frame of some 
sort where it can be beaten moderately with 
a rattan beater. This will not break the 
hair any more than ordinary wear will af¬ 
fect it. It is, of course, advisable to do this 
out-of-doors. 

If the cover is very dusty, but the mattress 
inside is not in a bad condition, then a vac¬ 
uum cleaner will clean it well, especially 
around the tufts. 

BETTER RETAILING 
TANE of our interested readers, M. IT. W., 
sends us a suggestion for a better ad¬ 
justment of the relationship between ‘the 
retailer and the home consumer: 

“Any object for which a woman spends a 
dollar has a story behind it. There are also 
gradings, such as those mentioned in con¬ 
nection with canned peas, meat and shoe 
articles, knowledge of which will prove of 
benefit not only to your consuming readers 
but to your producing readers—the farm 
women. For the woman who realizes that 
prime beef commands a top price will en¬ 
courage her husband to produce prime beef, 
and will herself be inspired to rear better- 
bred poultry, etc. All who wear shoes, for 
example, should know more of shoe values 
and gradings. 

“Such articles are also of benefit to the 
retailer, because they enable his customers 
to talk intelligently and buy intelligently, to 
think standardization. The need of edu¬ 
cation in intelligent buying is very great 
among all classes of people in this country. 
One of the reasons for the immense selling 
power of the mail-order houses may be 
found in their catalogs, and in the manner 
in which the}'- educate the buyer in the vari¬ 
ous grades and qualities of the goods they 
sell. A mail-order catalog is a buying farm 
dictionary in many homes. 

“The retailer himself is all too ignorant of 
these matters. In the years prior to the 
war eighty-five per cent, of the men who 
embarked in the grocery business failed. I 
have lived and marketed in Illinois, New 
York, Connecticut, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, West Virginia, Kentucky, and New 
Jersey, in small towns and in large ones, and 
wherever I have lived I have studied the 
grocers and their methods of doing business. 
Whenever and wherever I met a grocer who 
knew grades, knew the romance of the foods 
upon his shelves and something of their 
origin I have found a man whose business 
withstood the storms of years, and whose 
books showed a profit.” 

Mrs. C., Pennsylvania: 

Is it necessary to use chemicals to remove 
soot from tapestry-brick? My smoking fire¬ 
place has become dark with soot. 


Chemicals which would remove the 
might affect the bricks. Try pumice 
plied with a brush, a safe and probab 
successful method of cleaning up tin bi 
Smoked tile may be cleaned with soap 
water. 

Mrs. E. T. R., Clinton, Illinois: 

Will you tell me howto remove • mar: , 
on plain, tan, oatmeal wall-paper b y 
crayons, such as children use at school ? 

Place a clean blotter against the -poll 
press lightly on the blotter with a v. rni| 
hot, iron. Since such crayon is made <i 
this may entirely remove the markj 
this is not successful, try sprinkling ; 
with fullers’ earth or magnesium or Id 
powder, and allow it to remain th rq 
twenty-four hours. Then brush itofl 
and apply another coat, if necessan 

Another correspondent, E. B. T., a 

Can I use yellow soap on fine undm 
The baby gels its little white dresses 
that I have been tempted to use naphtha m joJ 
soap containing it in order to secure n T 
fcctive washing. 

The addition of naphtha in the m.mj 
tureof soap should not prevent its use in 
cleansing of delicate fabrics. Naphthaj 
petroleum product more refined than 
line which is often used in cleaning fine| 
ments. Soaps containing naphtha are i 
selected to lessen the amount of rubbiii|| 
quired with milder soaps. The color 
soap moreover has nothing to do will 
cleansing power, provided of coursi it I 
commodity put out by a reputable m] 
facluring concern. 

Mrs. A. G. C., Ghent, Kentucky, 
how she can clean soiled window st 
made from the best grade Holland 

Wipe the shade carefully with a dry, dj 
cloth. If the shades are of good 
quality, they may be cleaned by " ipi 
them with a soft cloth or sponge dipp< 
a soap-suds of a fine soap. The s] 
should not be wet enough to soak the sl| 

To clean the shades without water, 
meal or fullers’ earth can be applied wl 
soft brush. To restore the color shadej 
sometimes be painted with a good qufi 
of white paint, care being taken to apilyj 
thin layer of the paint and to allow it t| 
thoroughly before using them. 

THE REMADE PILLOW 

C. D. R., Jamaica, N. Y., writes in 

There is a better way to transfer leaj 
than the one mentioned by your corre: 
dent cn page 44 of the July Deline-® 
Run a line of close basting-stitches acrosB 
end of your pillow about a half-inch below 
seam. Rip the seam above the stiw 
An opening cf twelve inches is convenM] 
Sew the edges of the opening to the edgP 
an opening the same length in the new pi| 
Rip out the basting-stitches. 

Push the feathers down through the <■ 
ing. Sew a row of close basting-sti® 
above the feathers in the new pillow. H 
the seam in the new bag. (If you hav® 
taken out all the feathers, sew in a red 
close basting-stitches above the feathej 
the first pillow before you rip the 
Rip out the basting-stitches in the ne 
If done carefully, no down will escape 



























Big fragrant loaves— homemade! 

And what wonderful flavor! 







1 # 


j/ V. 

An important new discovery 
about Yeast Foam 

People also eat Yeast Foam. 

You need vitamins; they 
create vitality—help you re¬ 
sist disease. Thousands are 
benefiting from the energy- 
making qualities of Yeast 
Foam, one of the richest 
sources of the remarkable ele¬ 
ment in food called vitamin. 


Send for instructive booklet, 



To have a sweet, light dough in 
the morning set your sponge 
tonight with Yeast Foam, 



Is the bread in your home good? 
Do you have it three times a day 
as a custom, or because it is good? 

Good bread may easily be the 
main part of every meal— if it’s 
homemade. And you’ll enjoy it 
for itself. 

cMagic Yeast —Yeast Foam —just the same except in name 
Package of 5 cakes—at your grocer —10$ 

Northwestern Yeast Company, 1732 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 








































You can tell them the moment you raise 
the lid and see the trademark “Victrola.” You 
will also see other Victor trademarks, as the 
picture and the phrase “His Master’s Voice*” 
Be sure to get a Victrola instrument, for it 
is the chosen instrument of the greatest artists 
and specially made to play their Victor records* 
The Victor trademarks besides being your 
means of identification are also your guarantees 
of quality* Victrola instruments are built to 
give a lifetime of service* Look under the lid 
for the Victor trademarks — “ Victrola,” the 
picture and the phrase “His Master’s Voice” 
—and you can be certain of lasting satisfaction* 
Victrola instruments $25 to $1500* 



“HIS MASTERS VOICE" 

REC. U S. PAT. OFF. 

This trademark and the trademarked 
word" Victrola” identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, N. J. 
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GIFTS OR CANCELED DEBTS 
V 7 E ARE cowards about Christmas! We ex- 
” change presents and pay debts on the day the 
on of God was born in a stable, destined to suffer 
poverty and die, naked, on a cross. 

I know a man of wealth who, during the first week 
December, calls in his secretary and says: “Here 
my Christmas list. See that the out-of- 
wns are checked off by the fifteenth and 
e local people by the twentieth. 

Get me some samples — twenty-five, fifty, 
ie hundred, and two hundred dollar 
esents.” 

And after the names on the flower list 
indicates “ten dollars” and “twenty 
jllars.” In addition to this, there is a 
rd list and an order for so many five- 
illar gold pieces, for the servants and the 
ice workmen. Last year he forgot to 
eck off two of his friends who had died, 
is expensive baubles went to their widows. 

And that man believes he is giving 
iristmas gifts. He is tipping and paying 
dal debts. There is a certain soulless 
nerosity about it, but there is no Christ¬ 
as in his heart. He has given no real 
ought to a friend. 

A wealthy woman’s fancy was caught by 
quaint ivory elephant. She ordered two 
indred and, fifty and sent them with her 
iristmas greetings to her friends. She 
ought she had a lot of friends. Hers 
as an easy solution of the “Christmas 
oblem.” 

What did she know of the carpenter’s 
on born in a stable? Or the sacredness of a 
ly which brought One to save the world? 

This is no brief against giving of gifts, 
e believe in giving, in presents for father 
id mother and the family, and for friends. 

We believe the spirit of Christmas is 
orth carrying on. 

One woman of means in a small town not 
r from New York has put the soul of 
hristmas into her community. She 
•ends a part of December finding out 
hat the poor of her town and the country- 
tie really need. She prepares to take 
mfort into needy homes and joy to chil- 
r en whose parents could ill afford to make 
hristmas— the child’s dream — come true. 

To a friend of hers who is a doctor in 
ew York she wrote: 

‘Please send a nurse for a month to some 
le of your poor patients. I am enclosing 
ie check— and will you call it your Christ¬ 
as gift?” 

H e know a wise mother who gives money 
her children, takes them to a toy-store, to 
tirchase gifts for less fortunate children. This moth- 
s children receive playthings and other presents, 

^ they are first given the most priceless of trea¬ 
ts the joy of giving. 

het us pay our debts and have that hated ex- 
>ange of gifts on April Fool’s day or some other day. 
het us give in the true spirit of giving on Christ- 
as Bay, remembering the children first in the 
of a Holy Child. 


TRUST 

QVER the door of their National Bank the 
W Chinese have carved an adage which reads: “If 
you employ a man—trust him. If you can not 
trust him, do not employ him.” 

That is a good philosophy to apply to friendship 
as w r ell as to business. 


"pH! 




A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM 

JT HAPPENED in the lower quarter of Greenwich 

Village on Macdougal Street just above the paro¬ 
chial school. I was on my way home from the office. 

The elder kids were playing ball ’mid shouts and 
cheers and jeers. On the sidewalk gossiping elders 
gathered, blocking passages with the broad healthy 
bodies their peasant ancestry gave them, and the 
smaller kids were romping and tumbling over each 
other. 

I was working my way through this crowded hu¬ 
manity, dodging ash-cans, garbage-pails, fruit-stands, 
when I came upon a small Italian girl bent over and 
laboriously writing on the sidewalk with a piece of 
white chalk. I glanced down and saw scrawled across 
the dirty stone, “I love the American flag.” 

One glance showed her dark olive skin, her black 
tousled hair, her worn clothes, her bright eager face. 
I went on with a lighter heart thinking, “There writes 
a mother of Americans yet to come.” 

God hasten the day when all those in our institu¬ 
tions of learning — public schools, parochial schools, 
and colleges — shall have learned and shall teach each 
of us to say from the 
heart out, “I love the 
American flag!" 


CANCER 

THE American Society for the Control of Cancer 
1 is conducting a nation-wide educational cam¬ 
paign this month. Eighty-five thousand people die 
yearly from this disease in the United States. The 
majority of cases could be cured if taken early. 

If there is not in your town a branch of the 
American Society for Control of Cancer, render 
a public service. ' Write to us for information. 


THOU SHALT CLOTHE THE NAKED 
IE American Red Cross is now asking the 
people of America to go up into their attics 
and down into their cellars and bring out their 
old clothing to send it on to the nearest Red Cross 
chapter where it will be made into warm garments 
for the boys and girls in Europe. At least two mil¬ 
lion garments for children and two hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand layettes are 
needed this Winter. In this undertaking 
the American Friends’ Service Committee 
is cooperating. 

MADAME CURIE’S OWN STORY 
TN THE January number The Delineator 
will begin one of the most important 
life stories of this generation — the au¬ 
tobiography of Madame Curie, the dis¬ 
coverer of radium. It is the inspiring and 
hitherto unwritten record of the struggle 
and never-failing faith of a poor student 
whose ultimate triumph classes her with 
the immortals. 

Now she will give to The Delineator 
readers her own story of her life, told-with 
the simplicity that is one of her chief 
characteristics — the story of a mother who, 
after the tragic death of her husband while 
their children were still young, made a 
home for her two little girls, educated them, 
and all the time continued that work which 
was to prove so priceless a gift to humanity. 

Madame Curie’s autobiography will be 
a distinguished contribution to the record 
of women’s achievements. 

“DANCERS IN THE DARK” 
'THAT is the title of the new serial be- 
1 ginning in the January Delineator. 
It may shock you—this story—at first. 
It is a novel of the young people of to-day, 
told by a modern young woman. Its 
author, Dorothy Speare, is twenty-three 
years old, a graduate of Smith College, 1920. 

Miss Speare belongs to the generation 
of which she writes—the excitement-eaters, 
who stay out late and jazz in the dark, and 
scorn the conventions of their parents. 

Her story seemed to us an honest, if 
sensational, presentation of restless youth, 
disillusioned, yet persistently trying to face 
life as it really is. We asked President Neil- 
son of Smith College to read it. He writes: 

I have read Miss Speare’s novel with great in¬ 
terest. ... It is not easy for the older generation 
to get at the precise facts of the new manners and 
customs and it is still less easy to interpret justly 
the spirit behind them. A document like that 
which has been produced by Miss Speare, which 
strives at truth rather than sensation—though some of the 
facts are sensational enough — is bound to be of value to 
those who are concerned with the moral and intellectual 
training of the rising generation. 

Young people are going to read this story because 
it’s a good and exciting tale about themselves. But 
we want fathers and mothers to read it, too. It can not 
but help them understand their sons and daughters. 


A COMPLETE TABLE OF 


16 


CONTENTS 
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THE DELINEATOR, December, j 


WHY THEY WONT MARRY the MODERN GIR] 

Seven eligible bachelors say she would be a failure as 
a wife, and they refuse to marry her. They have given 
The Delineator their reasons . Do you agree with them? 


THIS BACHELOR, twenty-six years old, good look¬ 
ing, earning $8,000 a year, with an enviable war 
record, says the modern girl is too “easy.” He 
prefers to stay single. 

EADING your letter about the 
modem girl set me thinking and 
crystallized my thoughts in a com¬ 
plete mosaic. A short time ago I 
decided on another ten years of 
single blessedness. I do not doubt 
for one moment that I shall marry 
eventually, because the right girl 
is there, somewhere. Nor am I a 
cynic, nor particularly sophisticated, although in New 
York I suspect I have about been through the whole 
show and seen the “works.” 

In the past few weeks I have talked to various other 
chaps. And their opinions and mine boil down to this 
unpleasant term: the modern girl is too “easy.” She 
lets the barriers down too far and the respect of men goes 
with them. 

The average modern girl is blase because of her experi¬ 
mental attitude toward life which prompts her to “try 
it once.” The average mother has a shock in store for 
her if she ever finds her daughter out. Most girls to-day 
have mother fooled to a “fare-ye-well.” 

And I find myself shocked by the youngsters of to-day. 
In the younger country-club set—“children” of eighteen 
to twenty—it is common to see the girls and boys sur¬ 
reptitiously tilting a hip-flask into the lemonade, or in a 
dark conservatory taking it “straight.” They go on 
long unchaperoned motor rides and “mush it up,” as 
they call it, with most disconcerting frankness. These 
girls who smoke, drink and dance like demi-mondaines 
are reallv the “nice” girls. My Lord! If the nice girls 
are like this, what can be expected of girls who have had 
far fewer opportunities in the. world? 

How many mothers even know the boys her daughter 
travels around with? Where does she spend her eve¬ 
nings with them, and how do they pass the time? How 
many mothers have their daughters’ full confidence? 
Rarely is a man asked to call before being allowed to take 
the daughter of the house for the evening. The chaperon 
thing, too, is a joke. In many cases there is a good- 
natured, unseeing person taken along who is “safe” 
and who lends a shade of respectability to things which 
otherwise the girls would draw the line on. The re¬ 
sponsibility becomes hers. 

In many of the things I have spoken of the girl’s 
position is a most innocent one. She prides herself on 
skating on thin ice. Yet she wonders that the things 
she does are sometimes misunderstood. 

I believe that I should be able to support a girl fairly 
well. At twenty-five my earnings ran between five and 
six thousand a year. And yet, with any but the excep¬ 
tional girl, that would not go far. 

The girl I marry must be bright and intelligent, and 
she must have “pep.” She should be fairly pretty; but 
deliver me from the spoiled beauty type! And although 
I hope she may not have to do it, she must he able to cook 
well and to run a house efficiently. Your young woman 
of to-day is generally about as useless in a kitchen as she 
is adept on the dance floor, and the latent. love of home 
that the average man cherishes finds little response 
in the girl who is always saying, “Where shall we go 
now?” 

To-day’s girl does not seem to possess the ideals and 
womanly qualities that our mothers have. But she 
has loads of common sense, and I really do not doubt 
that she will gradually settle down and make a good 
wife. 

But the modern man isn't sure! There is too much 
of the element of chance in modern marriage. Staying 
single in the present generation is more attractive to the 
average man than marrying half-baked- flappers. Be¬ 
sides his freedom, he jeopardizes, possibly, his happiness 
and success; and the chance of making it go as a whole 
proposition seems slim. 

You didn’t ask if the modern girl won’t marry the 
modern man — and why. I don’t know whether she will 
or not. But here’s one bachelor she won’t marry, at 
least for a while. 



COMPARING HER WITH THE MAID OF HIS MOTHER’S DAY, 
THE MODERN GIRL DOES NOT APPEAL TO THIS BACHELOR 
AS A WIFE. HE DOESN’T LIKE HER CLOTHES, HER MAN¬ 
NERS, OR HER FRANK CONVERSATION. FIE ADMITS THAT 
“PHYSICALLY SHE IS ATTRACTIVE, BUT I FIND HER SUPER¬ 
FICIAL, SELFISH, CONCEITED, AND UNINTERESTING” 


THIRTY-NINE, with a salary of $35,000, t 
bachelor fails to see in the modern girl the nt 
dal home-maker and partner. “She is look 
only for a good thing.” 

MAN with a fine mother and fine sisters and ma 
women friends whom he admires and respeci i 
sorry sight if he seems to attempt a sweeping indictm a 
of the sex on his personal experiences or observations! 

Some alleged authority ascribed ninety per cen , ] 
matriages to propinquity. To-day at thirty-nine I Ik 
known many women. I have not been in love, but p 
haps women have loved me, for five have proposed m 
riage to me in the last fifteen years. 

I have a splendid mother. I have very able won- 
assistants and associates in business; I love my moth 
admire my associates, and wash earnestly that I was h; 
pily married. 

Of course, the real answer is that I haven’t marr 
because I never sufficiently loved a woman to abam 
thought, caution, cowardice, selfishness and all else . 
desire. 

Balzac, as I remember, noted that the social ease 
women over men was due to “the woman’s consciou 
of her ability to reward.” This particular reason 
self-confidence in women is largely overestimate 
them. An'experienced and traveled man knows ;h 
granting health and a reasonable measure of good l> > 
physically women are interchangeable, whether Jil 
O’Grady or the Colonel’s Lady, with the odds, if an 0 
Judy. 

Men don’t tell this to women. Conquests are 
based on such tactics. Self-confident then in her coac 
and reaffirmed perhaps in her self-laudation by a 
whispered encomiums from conquesting males, v n 
feels that the bestowal of herself on a man in marr? 
is a supreme reward. 

The man must earn; he must compete; he must ii 
tain a standard; he must study, if he is to advance J 
least he must not deteriorate, or he will be fired. I 
wife has her job cinched with the orange - bio ,ol 
“She should worry!” 

Man must continue to grow, to improve; he mu c 
cipline himself in business if he is to do as little as met 
to hold his job. 

The last hundred years has brought a tremendo 
increase in labor-saving machinery, but men still wj 
hard, perhaps harder than before—and women ( r 
My ideal isn’t a household drudge — the boredom oi as 
ciation with that type of moth-and-dust ferret spo er 
admiringly in certain small-town circles as “a splend 
housekeeper” would be deadly. 

In these same towns a husband is sometimes spoker 
as “a good provider.” I would be a good provider, 
will put up a town and a country house, automobi 
servants, subscription seats at the opera and 11 I 
fixin’s, and for what? What will I get as a quid pro q\ 

I will make a house—will the woman make a tun 
Will the modern girl be a partner or a parasite.- L I 
honest or is she looking for “a good thing”? 

“THE MODERN QIRL has no reticence; she u j n| 
only to be popular with men.” This thin, yJ 
elor, thirty, earning $7,500, doesn’t want to tl 
the girl who lives only for a good time. 

T AM thirty years old. I am a bachelor. Just whj 
J- am a bachelor I don’t know. I have accept 1 
condition without much thought — neither court:: r I 
avoiding situations that might change my state. I 

To marry, of course, one must find some one \\ » 1 

have him. Now, without wishing to appear cone-. J 

me say that my being unmarried is not the renutj 
lack of opportunity. Maybe I am too selfish ' 

I am fickle. Maybe I have no desire to assume I 
responsibilities of married life. But I wonder, we 1 
meet the right girl, if those reasons would recc” e l 

slightest consideration? Something tells me they y -I 

Then why haven’t I met the right one? All my In 1 
played around with girls of all kinds — the boarding sell 
girl, the college graduate, the “sensible” girl, 

Continued on page 80 
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THE DELINEATOR, December, 


THE LOG-CABIN LADY 

Her own story of her rise from a frontier childhood to social leadership 


(GLADSTONE said that the most valuable book in the 
world is an honest biography. He called Marie Bash- 
kirtseff’s “Journal” the most important book of his gen¬ 
eration. 

“The Log-Cabin Lady” is a rare document. Few autobi¬ 
ographies written in this generation so vividly picture 
American life as does the writer. 

It is the story of a distinguished American woman. She 
was born on the frontier when the wild West was a 
reality. She knew hardships, deprivations/and suffering; 
yet, despite these handicaps, she seized the most priceless 
of American gifts—opportunity — and made of herself a 
woman recognized and admired on two continents. 

The editor of THE DELINEATOR met this woman at a 
luncheon where the blunder of one of the guests had been 


especially noticed because the offender happened to be the 
intellectual superior of every other woman at the table. 
After the luncheon the author of “The Log-Cabin Lady” 
said to the editor: 

“I thoroughly believe that manners should be taught, 
just as mathematics and English are.” 

Tears came into her eyes. “When I was fourteen,” she 
went on, “I had never seen a table-napkin. I had to 
learn everything for myself. 1 have known what it was 
to lie awake at night suffering for my social blunders.” 

Her story, the first instalment of which appears in these 
pages, is full of incidents and details that few of us would 
have the courage to relate. The author reluctantly con¬ 
sented to its publication, in the belief that it would be 
an inspiration and a help to other American women. 


WAS born in a log cabin. I came 
to my pioneer mother in one of 
Wisconsin’s bitterest Winters. 

Twenty-one years later I was 
sailing for England, the wife of a 
diplomat who was one of Bos¬ 
ton’s wealthy and aristocratic 
sons. 

The road between — well, let 
it speak for itself. Merely to set this story on paper 
opens old wounds, deep, but mercifully healed these 
many years. Yet, if other women may find here com¬ 
fort and illumination and a certain philosophy, I am 
glad, and I shall feel repaid. 

The first thing I remember is being grateful for win¬ 
dows. I was three years old. My mother had set me 
to play on a mattress carefully placed in the one ray of 
sunlight streaming through the one glass window of our 
log cabin. Baby as I was, I had ached in the agonizing 
cold of a pioneer Winter. Lying there, warmed by that 
blessed sunshine, I was suddenly aware of wonder and 
joy and gratitude. It was gratitude for glass, which 
could keep out the biting cold and let in the warm sun. 

To this day windows give me pleasure. 

My father was a school-teacher from New England, 
where his family had taught the three R’s and the Ameri¬ 
can Constitution since the days of Ben Franklin’s study 
club. 

My mother was the daughter of a hard-working 
Scotch immigrant. Father’s family set store on an¬ 
cestry. Mother’s side was more practical. 

T HE year before my birth these two young people 
started West in a prairie-schooner to stake a home¬ 
stead claim. Father’s seaman’s chest held a dictionary, 
Bancroft’s History of the United States, several books 
of mathematics, Plutarch’s Lives, a history of Massa¬ 
chusetts, a leather-bound file of Civil War records, 
Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair,” Shakespeare in two vol¬ 
umes, and the “Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” My mother 
took a Bible. 

I can still quote pages from every one of those books.' 
Until I was fourteen I saw no others, except a primer, 
home-made, to teach me my letters. Because “Vanity 
Fair” contained simpler words than the others, it was 
given me first; so at the age of seven I was spelling out 
pages of the immortal Becky. 

My mother did not approve, but father laughed and 
protested that the child might as well begin with good 
things. 

After mother’s eighth and last baby, she lay ill for a 
year. The care of the children fell principally on my 
young shoulders. One day I found her crying. 

“Mary,” she said, with a tenderness that was rare, 
“if I die, you must take care of all your brothers and 
sisters. You will be the only woman within eighteen 
miles.” 

I was ten years old. 

That night and many other nights I lay awake, trem¬ 
bling at the possibility of being left the only woman 
within eighteen miles. 

But mother did not die. I must have been a sturdy 
child; for, with the little help father and his homestead 



(o Wo ( cSU Ci d (is***/) 

AFTER MOTHER’S EIGHTH AND LAST BABY, SHE LAY 
ILL FOR A YEAR. THE CARE OF THE CHILDREN FELL 
ON MY YOUNG SHOULDERS 

partner could spare, I kept that home going until she was 
strong again. 

Every Fall the shoemaker made his rounds through 
the country, reaching our place last, for beyond us lay 
only virgin forest and wild beasts. His visit thrilled us 
more than the arrival of any king to-day. We had been 
cut off from the world for months. The shoemaker 
brought news from neighbors eighteen, forty, sixty, even 
a hundred and fifty miles away. Usually he brought 
a few newspapers too, treasured afterward for months. 
He remained, a royal guest, for many days, until all the 
family was shod. 

Up to my tenth birthday we could not afford the news¬ 
paper subscription. But after that times were a little 
better, and the Boston Transcript began to come at 
irregular intervals. It formed our only tie with civi¬ 
lization, except for the occasional purely personal letter 
from “back home.” 

W HEN I was fourteen three tremendous events had 
marked my life: sunlight through a window- 
pane; the log-rolling on the river when father added 
two rooms to our cabin; and the night I thought mother 
would die and leave me the only woman in eighteen miles. 





But the fourth event was the most tremendoi; 
night father hurried in without even waiting to un 
or water his team. He seemed excited, and haij 
my mother a letter. 

Our Great-Aunt Martha had willed father her ho| 
hold goods and personal belongings and a modest 
that to us was a fortune. Some one back East “awa] 
his instructions.” 

Followed many discussions, but in the end my mo 
gained her way. Great-Aunt Martha’s house-gJ 
were sold at auction. Father, however, insisted | 
her “personal belongings” be shipped to Wisconsin. 


1 


AFTER a long, long wait, one day father and 11 
A a t daybreak and rode thirty-six miles in a spm 
less wagon, over ranchmen’s roads (“the giant’s 
brae,” Jim Hill’s men called it) to the nearest exfj 
station, returning with a trunk and two packing-ats 
It was a solemn moment when the first box 
opened. Then mother gave a cry of delight. SI 
and bedspreads edged with lace! Real linen pill 
cases with crocheted edgings. Soft woolen blanl 
and bright hand-made quilts. Two heavy, lustj 
table-cloths and two dozen napkins, one white 
hemmed, and one red-and-white, bordered with a 
fringe. 

What the world calls wealth has come to me in d 
years. Nothing ever equaled in my eyes the pricl 
value of Great-Aunt Martha’s “personal belongingsl 
I was in a seventh heaven of delight. My fal 
picked up the books and began to read, paying ncj 
tention to our ecstasies over dresses and ribbons,! 
boxful of laces, or the little shell-covered case hol| 
a few ornaments in gold and silver and jet 

We women did not stop until we had explored efl 
corner of that trunk and the two packing-boxes. T| 
I picked up a napkin. 

“What are these for?” I asked curiously 
My father slammed his book shut. I had never se 
such a look on his face. 

“How old are you, Mary?” he demanded suddenl| 
I told him that I was going on fifteen. 

“And you never saw a table-napkin? 

His tone was bitter and accusing 
stand—how could I? Father began 
growing more and more bitter. Mother defended 
self hotly. To-day I know that justice was on lier 
But in that first adolescent self-consciousness 
sympathies were all with father. Mother had neglel 
us — she had not taught us to use table-napkins! BJ 
Sharp used them. People in history used then* 
felt sure that Great-Aunt Martha would have I 
horrified, even in heaven, to learn I had never e\ < 
a table-napkin. I 

Our parents’ quarrel dimmed the ecstasy of tin 
sonal belongings.” From that time we used nap I 
and a table-cloth on Sundays — that is, when any! 
remembered it was Sunday. 

Great-Aunt Martha’s napkins opened up a ne " | 
for me, and they strengthened father’s detern 
to give his children an education. The Septeij 
before I reached seventeen, we persuaded mob u 
me go to Madison and study for a half-year. 


itteen. 

pkin?” 

sing. I didn’t uni 
gan to talk, his 
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TREMBLED AT THE POSSIBILITY OF BEING THE ONLY 
I/OMAN WITHIN EIGHTEEN MILES; I COULD NOT SLEEP 

io great was my eagerness to learn from books that 
iad given no thought to people. Madison, my first 
rn, showed me that my clothes were home-made and 
ky. Other girls wore store shoes and what seemed 
me beautifully made dresses. I was a backwoods 
tk. I hated myself and our home. 
iVith many cautions, father had intrusted eighty 
lars to me for the half-year’s expenses. I took the 
nev and bought my first pair of buttoned shoes and 
store dress with nine gores and stylish mutton-leg 
*ves ! It was poor stuff, not warm enough for Winter, 
i, together with a new coat and hat, made a large hole 
my funds. 

[ found work in a kindly family, where, in return for 
ing care of an old lady, I received room and board and 
0 dollars a week. Four hours of my day were left 

school. 

The following February brought me an appointment 
teacher in a district school, at eighteen dollars a month 
i “turn-about” boarding in farmers’ families. 

The next two years were spent teaching and attend- 
| school in Madison. When I was twenty, a gift 
m father added to my savings and made possible the 
ilization of one of my dreams. I went East for -a 
trial Summer course. 

No tubes shuttled under the Hudson in those days, 
om the ferry-boat I was suddenly dazzled with the 
iion of a towering gold dome rising above the four- 
d five-story structures. The New York World build- 
5 was then the tallest in the world. To me it was also 
emost stupendous. 

Impulsively I turned to a man leaning on the ferry- 
at railing beside me. 

"Isn’t that the most wonderful thing in the world?” 

gasped. 

"Not quite,” he answered, and looked at me. 

His look made me uncomfortable. I could have 
oken to any stranger in Madison without embarrass- 
fflt. It took me about twenty years to understand 
w a plain, middle-aged woman may chat with a 
fang man anywhere on earth, while the same conver¬ 
sion cheapens a good-looking young girl. 

tiA T Summer I met my future husband. He was 
doing research work at Columbia, and we ran across 
p other constantly in the library. I fairly lived 
ler e, lor I found myself, for the first time, among a 
faith of books, and I read everything — autobiogra- 
ws, histories, and novels good and bad. 

Ion s family and most of his friends were out of town 
«■ July and August. I had never met any one like him, 
!( f He had never dreamed of any one like me. We 
ere f' lends in a week and sweethearts in a month, 
hstead of joinifig his family, Tom stayed in New 
°fk end showed me the town. He took me to my first 
jys- Even now I know that “If I Were King” and 
Hfe lol’s Eye,” with Frank Daniels, were good. 
lEe day we went driving in an open carriage—his. 
! "as upholstered in soft fawn color, the coachman wore 


fawn-colored livery, and the horses were beautiful. I 
was very happy. When we reached my boarding¬ 
house again, 1 jumped out. I was used to hopping from 
spring wagons. 

“Please don’t do that again, Mary,” reproved Tom, 
very gently. “You might hurt yourself.” That 
amused me, until a look from the coachman suddenly 
conveyed to me that I had made a faux pas. 

Not long after I hurried off a street-car ahead of Tom. 
This time he said nothing, but I have not forgotten the 
look on his face. 

Over our marvelous meals in marvelous restaurants 
Tom delighted to get me started about home. Great- 
Aunt Martha’s “personal belongings” amused him 
hugely. He never tired of the visiting shoemaker, 
nor of the carpenter who declared indignantly that if 
we wore decent clothes we wouldn’t need our bench- 
seats planed smooth. But some things I never told — 
about the table-napkins, for instance. 

YV7E WERE married in September. Our honeymoon 
” we spent fishing and “roughing it” in the Canadian 
wilds. I felt at home and blissful. I could cook and 
fish and make a bed in the open as well as any man. 

It was heaven; but it left me entirely unprepared for 
the world I was about to enter. 

Not once did Tom say: “Mary, we do this [or that] 
in our family.” Pie was too happy, and I suppose he 
never thought of it. As for me, I wasted no worry on 
his family. They would be kind and sympathetic and 
simple, like Tom. They would love me and I would 
love them. 

The day after we returned from Canada to New York 
I spent looking over Tom’s “personal belongings”— 
as great a revelation as Aunt Martha’s. His richly 
bound books, his beautiful furniture, his pictures— 
everything was perfect. 

That night Tom made an announcement: “The 
family gets home to-night, and they will come to call 
to-morrow.” 

“Why don’t we go to the station to meet them?” I 
suggested. 

To-day I appreciate better than I could then the 
gentle tact with which Tom told me his family was 
strong on “good form,” and that the husband’s family 
calls on the bride first. 

My husband’s family came, and I realized that I 
was a mere baby in a new world—a complicated 
and not very friendly world, at that. Though they 
never put it into words, they made me understand, in 
their cruel, polite way, that Tom was the hope of the 
family, and his sudden marriage to a stranger had been 
a great shock, if not more. 

The beautiful ease of my husband’s women-folk filled 
me with admiration and despair. I felt guilty of some¬ 
thing. I was queer. Their voices, the intonation, 
even the tilt of their chins, seemed to stamp these new 
“in-laws” as aristocrats of another race. Yet the same 
old New England stock that sired their ancestors pro¬ 
duced my father’s fathers. 

Theirs had stayed in Boston, and had had time to 
teach their children grace and refinement and subtleties. 
Mine fought for their existence in a new country. And 
when men and women fight for existence life becomes 
very simple. 

I FELT only my own miserv that day. Now I realize 
that the meeting between Tom’s mother and his wife 
was a mutual misery. I was crude. No doubt, to her, 
I seemed even common. With every one except Tom 
I seemed awkward and stupid. Poor mother-in-law! 

When she rose to go, I saw her to her carriage. She 
was extremely insistent that I should not. But this was 
Tom’s mother, and I was determined to leave no friendly 
act undone. At home it would have been an offense 
not to see the company to their wagon. Even in Madi¬ 
son we would have escorted a caller to his carriage. 

Again it was the coachman who with one chill look 
warned me that I had sinned. 

Before Tom came home that afternoon he called on 
his mother, so no explanations from me were necessary. 
He knew it all, and doubtless much more that had 
escaped me. Like the princely gentleman he always 
was, the poor boy tried to soften that afternoon’s blows 
by saying social customs were stupid and artificial 
and I knew all the important things in life. The other 
few little things and habits of his world he could easily 
tell me. 

Few — and little! There were thousands, and they 
loomed bigger each day. Moreover, Tom did not tell 
me. Either, manlike, he forgot, or he was afraid of 
hurting my feelings. 

One of the few things Tom did tell me I was forever 
forgetting. Napkins belonged to Sundays at home, 
and they were not washed often. It was a long-standing 
habit to save back-breaking work for mother by folding 
my napkin neatly after meals. Unlearning that and 


acquiring the custom of mussing up one’s napkin and 
leaving it carelessly on the table was the meanest work 
of my life. 

Interesting guests came to Tom’s house, and I would 
grow absorbed in their talk. Not until we were leaving 
the table would I realize that my napkin lay neatly 
folded and squared in the midst of casually rumpled 
neaps. 

One night, years later, I sat between Jim Hill and 
Senator Bailey of Texas at a dinner. Both men folded 
their napkins. I loved them for it! 

D URING that first year Tom made up a little theater 
party for a classmate who had just married a 
Philadelphia girl. With memories of Ben Franklin, 
William Penn, Liberty Bell, and all the grand old char¬ 
acters of the City of Brotherly Love, I looked forward 
eagerly to making a new friend. 

The Philadelphian was even more languid than 
Tom’s mother. She chopped her words and there were 
no r’s in her English. I tried to break the ice by talking 
of the traditions of her city. She was bored. She 
knew only Philadelphia’s social register. Just to play 
tit for tat, twice during the evening I quoted from “Julius 
Caesar” — and scored! 

We had just settled down in old Martin’s Restaurant 
for after-theater supper when two tall gentlemen en¬ 
tered the room. 

“There’s Tom Platt and Chauncey Dcpcw,” remarked 
Tom’s friend casually. 

United States senators are important people in Wis¬ 
consin—at least, they were when I was young. If a 
senator visited our community, everybody turned out. 
I knew much of both these men, and Tom had often 
spoken warmly of Depew. As they approached our 
table, Tom and his friend both stood up. Thrilled, I 
rose hastily. My eyes were too busy to see Tom’s face, 
and I did not realize until afterward that the only other 
woman had remained coolly seated. 

On our way home, Tom told me, in his gentle way, 





f 
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I RECEIVED AN APPOINTMENT AS TEACHER IN A DISTRICT 
SCHOOL. AT EIGHTEEN DOLLARS A MONTH AND BOARD 

never to rise from a dining-table to acknowledge an 
introduction even to a woman—or a senator. That 
night a tormenting devil with the face of the other wo¬ 
man kept me awake. For the first time since my mar¬ 
riage I felt homesick for the prairies. 

A ND then we were invited to visit Tom’s Aunt Eliza- 
L beth in Boston and meet the whole family. I 
was sick with dread. I begged Tom to tell me some of 
the things I should and should not do. 

“Be your, own sweet self and they’ll love you,” he 
promised, kissing me. He meant it, dear soul; but I 
knew better. 

From the very first minute, Tom’s Aunt Elizabeth 
made me conscious of her disapproval. In after years 
I won the old lady’s affection and real respect, but I 
never spent a completely happy hour in her presence. 

The night we arrived she gave me a formal dinner. 
Some dozen additional guests dropped in later, and I 

Continued on page 82 
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Whenever soap comes in contact 
with the skin—use Ivory. 


OOTH'ISHT 1621 BY THE PB0CTE6 i SAUBEE t.0. C'NCINNATI 




Ivory Soap comes in a convenient 
size and form for every purpose 

Small Cake 

For toilet, bath, nursery, 
shampoo, fine laundry. Can 
be divided in two for in¬ 
dividual toilet use. 




Large Cake 

Especially for laundry 
use. Also preferred by 
many for the bath. . 



Ivory Soap Flakes 

Especially for the washbowl 
washing of delicate garments. 
Sample package free on re¬ 
quest to Division 
17-L, D ept. of 
Home Economics. 
The Procter A 
Gamble Company. 
Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 



T HE daily bath is a real pleas¬ 
ure to millions of people 
because of Ivory Soap, yet they 
do not think of Ivory as only a 
“bath” soap. 

For the toilet, the shampoo and 
the nursery its users would not 
risk using any other soap, yet 
they do not think of Ivory as a 
“toilet” soap exclusively. 

For fine laundry work Ivory 
is the safest soap that can be 
made, but no one classifies it as 
a “laundry” soap. 


Ivory Soap is—Ivory Soap. 
People think of it as Ivory Soap 
and use it because it is Ivory 
Soap. No term that puts it in 
the same group as any other 
soap does it justice because it in¬ 
cludes— not four or five — but 
every one of the seven essentials 
that soap can have. 

Whiteness, fragrance, mildness, 
purity, abundant lather, easy 
rinsing, “it floats”; — without 
all these qualities no soap can 
give the same satisfaction for 
any use as Ivory,—and what soap 
but Ivory combines all seven? 


IVORY SOAP 



99PURE 
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“KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT KIDS?” “HM-M. SHOULD SAY,” AFFIRMED SANTA 


A SU 


BSTITUTE SAN 

By DIANA STEELE 


T A 


N AMOS’S younger days, moth¬ 
ers were wont to remark it was a 
pity Mr. Taylor had never mar¬ 
ried. Amos could conjure the 
most innocent-looking paper into 
birds and ships and cocked hats; 
he whittled like a superboy; and 
he was the surgeon-general to 
broken dolldom. 

Winter nights, after clerking all day, Amos propped 
is slippers over the imitation fireplace of his two-room 
at and sank deep in “Andersen’s Fairy Tales,” or the 
History of Toys,” an illustrated French volume de luxe, 

Bwhich, years ago, he had squandered a month’s salary. 
He had dropped his safe old clerkship at the first call 
1 the war for “man-power.” When peace closed the 
Hp-building office, Amos was sixty-two and out of a 
>b. everybody liked him, but times were stern. 

Amos stopped applying for clerkships and began to 
iggest he might make a good errand-boy. But employ¬ 
's, seeing not his heart but his legs, drew their own con¬ 
tusions. He seriously considered shaving off the be¬ 
lying white beard. But he — well, he had a sentiment 
tout it. His round resemblance to Santa Claus had 
fvi > I in many a Sunday-school entertainment. 

T: re was now one address left on Amos’s list. He 
tossed Union Square to this place. A holly sprig on the 
■°use of the pert office-girl cheered him up. He looked 
0 expectant that even her tough little heart felt a pang. 
‘•V : iy, ’m the—it’s already filled,” she said. 

Hi he second-hand bookstore, his neat package was 
°rn part and “Andersen’s” briefly disposed of for the 
Uce of a few subway tickets. But the “History of 
l °ys’ was regarded appraisingly. “Ten dollars.” 

‘ I paid fifty,” faltered Amos. 

‘'Kids’ finger-marks all over it,” observed the sharp¬ 
ed ian disparagingly. Amos took the cash, and the 
look were placed in the window, 
dhea inspiration came with a tall red figure wielding a 



dinner-bell on the next corner. “Christmas dinner for 
a poor family! Give a poor family Christmas dinner!” 
chanted Santa as Amos approached. 

Amos cleared his throat. “I — beg your pardon,” he 
ventured. “Are — are there many of you gentlemen?” 

The corner saint turned. “Wadde ye mean?” de¬ 
manded a Bowery voice, cotton-muffled but young. 
Amos explained. 

“You can try Salvation Headquarters, mister,” 
vouchsafed the tall stranger, not unkindly. 

Above the din of Christmas packing a harassed 
soldier of the Lord shouted at Amos: 

“Sorry, friend, Santa jobs all gone.” Amos turned 
away. “Try an indoor Santa, brother!” 

A MOS wandered up Fifth Avenue, dazed. IndoorSanta? 
L Then a store placard brought understanding. 

“Miss O’Connor’s busy just now,” said the unen- 
thusiastic stock-girl. But Amos was glad to find a chair 
and let his hat drop to the floor. 

Toy Town was a kaleidoscope! Jacks popping red-and- 
yellow faces; clowns jazzing; whir of trains; woodeny 
squeaks and grunts piercing the blur of human voices. 
Children dinned shrill preferences into heedless ears. 

A gentleman with a prosperous watch-chain beckoned 
to the hatless old man. 

“Know, anything about kids?” he demanded. There 
was despair in his tone. 

“Hm-m. Should say,” affirmed Amos. 

The customer unfolded a paper. “Now don’t get 
away from me, Santa Claus,” he commanded. “Wife’s 
in the hospital, and I’m the Christmas angel for four 
hundred and ninety-nine cousins and nieces and neph¬ 
ews-in-law and—” He glanced at his watch. 

“Estelle Marshall, age eight,” Amos was reading. Fie 
looked up, delighted. “Why, she’s given you all the 
ages! That makes it easy.” The man groaned. “Do 
you know Estelle?” pursued Amos seriously. 

“Oh, one of the Marshalls; rolling in money.” 


“Hm-m. Yes. Poor child,” mused Amos. He led 
the stranger to a table marked: “Nothing over ten cents.” 

“Now, if she’s like a little girl I used to know,” he 
observed, “she’s got a good mother who’s raising her to 
be a lady. Sylvia had a Montessori set and a sewing- 
kit and little hair-brushes to make her dainty, and French 
picture-books — oh, a raft of stuff. Except junk.” 

“Junk?” puzzled the stranger. 

“Junk,” repeated Amos. “Kids need junk just like 
they need nonsense. Most of ’em pick it out of trash- 
baskets after their mothers clean house, or get it hand- 
me-down from brothers and sisters. But a rich child’s 
handicapped.” 

The man was staring. “You’re the darndcst sales¬ 
man-” 

But Amos had continued. “Little girls,” he declared, 
“are crazy about anything teeny. Especially if they’re 
used to seeing it big-size. Fact.” 

In Amos’s hand lay a tiny egg with tinier eggs ap¬ 
proaching zero inside; a doll’s nursing-bottle; a box 
of Chinese water-flowers; a Lilliputian funnel; one thim¬ 
ble-sized cup and saucer; a cheap-scented soap doll; 
opera-glasses one-quarter of an inch in diameter; and a 
change purse that might accommodate two pennies. 

“Wrap ’em in gilt and silver paper — gilt and silver’s 
magic to any kid, don’t care how rich she is— and tie 
’em on the tree with different-colored ribbons; different 
widths too. Estelle’ll stow ’em away in her doll trunk 
and think she’s got something for nothing. Nobody so 
sparing as a rich woman. She’ll be one some day.” Fie 
returned to the list. “Robert Gaylord, age ten -” 

“I thought one of those sailboats — ” ventured the man. 

Amos glanced contemptuously at the pile of red paint 
and white linen. “Do for babies in the bathtub. But 
Robert won’t thank you—unless his mother makes him,” 
he chuckled. “Is he rich too?” 

“No. Raft of kids in the family.” 

Amos pondered. “Girls are easier. Most boys his 
age, though, without money, are saving for something 
big. They’re fed up on junk. What does his father do?” 

“Engineer. Builds bridges, I think.” 

“Nice man? Good chum with his kid?” 

“Crazy about him. Takes him along on trips - ” 

“Steel building-set!” said Amo's. “Now, let’s——•” 

B UT the gentleman had pulled out his watch and then 
a card. “Look here, Santa Claus,” he pleaded. 
“There’s all the wife’s dope and you can just charge it to 
this account. I’ve got a train to— Wait a minute 
there — going down!” 

Then Amos saw a thin, ugly woman in black smiling 
at him under Irish red hair. 

“Did you want to see Miss O’Connor?” she inquired. 
Amos came back to earth. Clutching the card, he 
explained his forgotten errand. But Miss O’Connor 
was still smiling. Amos suddenly remembered she had 
been standing near the ten-cent table all the while. 

“We do need a Santa Claus,” she was saying briskly 
but pleasantly. “Can you start to-morrow?” 

The advertising manager was boasting about Amos 
in full-page ads. Children crowded Toy Town every 
afternoon to watch a pair of rather thick-legged rein¬ 
deer draw him to the North Pole. 

Close on to Christmas, Amos made a suggestion. 
“When I was a -youngster,” he observed, “my sisters 
used to beg broken toys from all the stores and fix ’em 
up and sell ’em for the Fresh Air. Lots of grown folks 
like fooling over doll wigs and wagon wheels. Might 
advertise for volunteers in Santa’s workshop. Then 
Christmas I’ll take ’em around to the hospitals.” 

All the crisp, snowy morning, a red-and-white Amos 
drove through deserted streets to the city hospitals. 
Then, waving to the grin-crowded windows, Santa ran 
his empty chariot to the garage, and walked slowly 
home. 

The flat was chilly. A note from his landlady lay 
under the door: “Miss O’Connor phoned. Will come 
by at four.” There was just time to change his clothes. 

Miss O’Connor wrapped him, almost tenderly, in the 
automobile robe. “What are you going to do now, Mr. 
Taylor?” she inquired. 

But Amos’s thoughts were not on his plans for the 
evening. “I—there’s a clerkship in view,” he lied. 

“Clerkship!” gasped Miss O’Connor. “Cler — Why, 
I’ve got a million ideas! Why — ” She began to sketch 
her plans with enthusiasm. A weekly fairy-tale hour; 

iVmos the patron saint of high-days and holidays - 

But Amos, his face against the window, was begging 
her to stop the car. “There it is!” he cried, excited. 
“I’ve been hunting all over! That’s the place!” 

She watched him hurry to a second-hand bookstore 
and peer a long time through the dingy panes. 

Presently he returned, chuckling. “lie’s marked my 
old ‘Andersen’ up to a dollar,” explained Amos. “And 
the ‘History of Toys’ to eighteen! Well, I must go 
round soon’s he opens in the morning. We’ll—we’ll 
need ’em in our business!” 
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EDNA, HER HAIR PULLED BACK AND MARCELLED, WALKED DOWN THE STREET FOUR EMINENT GENTLEMEN EYED HER WITH APPROVING LOOKS 


HIS story will not be popular since 
it knocks in the head the tradition 
of the comic papers. The mind 
of America has so long been fed 
on them that people have come to 
think that the comic papers are 
right and that married people in 
real life act as they say. So, be¬ 
cause it runs counter to tradition, 


many will think that this is not even a moral tale, since 
offending tradition is the essence of immorality. 

Edwin Drake slipped quietly, not to say furtively, 
from his home. As he quitted it these words fell from 
his lips: “Poor old Edna!” 

He knew that Edna was going to mind his going; he 
was sure of it. And this was why he was leaving so 
hastily and so unostentatiously. He read in the comic 
papers every Sunday, and often on week-days, series of 
pictures which always represented wives yanking hus¬ 
bands homeward with a firm hand, locking them in, hid¬ 
ing their trousers, gumming them into the seats of chairs 
with fly-paper. The foundation of Edwin’s social be¬ 
liefs was that wives objected to husbands leaving. 

Now, Edwin was leaving on legitimate, even meritori¬ 
ous, business. He was going away to campaign for Mr. 
Harding. The proposition had come upon him suddenly 
and it required an immediate decision. It coincided with 
a slack time in business. Edwin had hurried home 
steeled for conflict, water-proofed against tears. He had 
not found Edna. The house was empty, dementis, 
the colored girl, had gone home for the afternoon. 

Edwin started putting things in his bag with stealthy 
haste. On the wall was a picture of Edna as she used to 


be eighteen years ago. Her eyes followed him, it 
seemed, reproachfully. Unconsciously he reviewed the 
imperceptible changes which separated the Edna he had 
married from the Edna of to-day. 

“Fat,” he murmured, “is what’s done it. But,” he 
thought loyally, “she still has a well-set-up figure and 
a lovely complexion.” 

He sighed; he felt tender toward his wife, almost senti¬ 
mental, as he always did when he felt a little guilty. It 
was going away that made him feel guilty; but the call of 
the road leaped in his heart. A joyous, glad, heady 
sensation enveloped him. He needed a change, by gum, 
he told himself challengingly, as he placed his things in a 
suitcase and a Gladstone bag. He looked the luggage 
over with disdain. 

“I wonder what makes her cling so to old luggage? 
Women are queer. There’s really no sense in her being 
so fat; if she’d eat less she wouldn’t be. How she does 
enjoy good food! I wonder why she’s so funny about 
spending money for some things? She’s got a good 
temper—only obstinate. I’ll tell the world no one need 
be deceived at Edna’s pleasant manner—mules aren’t in 
it! Where the devil has that woman hidden those other 
sleeve-links? She takes a pleasure in putting everything 
away where I can’t find it. Where are my brown shoes? 
By gum, they’re not here!” 

He rapidly went through closets where shoes might be 
found. 

“I knew it! She’s given ’em away. Always giving 
my shoes away when they’re half worn and cost so much— 
and won’t buy herself a new hat! Wears hats that look 
like birds’ nests, by gum! Yes, sir; last year’s ones and 
queer ones; that one she had so long was trimmed 


with a magenta thing that must have been 
eggplant.” . 

In this way Edwin’s mind wandered aimlessly aroi™ 
while he packed his things. He put in his bag pictures 
the two girls, his daughters, away at boarding-scho 
Then with unnecessary caution he stealthily descend 
the stairs. He wished he had made his good-by note^ 
little bit more convincingly sorrowful. 

He knew just the expression of an aggrieved baby thhlL 
Edna’s eyes would have. After eighteen years of it, it gflj 
his goat. She would say: “Going a-way?” with an u] 


ward inflection. “Without me? 
long as that? Oh, Ed!” 


For long? Oh, Ed! 


\s 


E DNA puffed slowly up the steps of her home an hoi 
or so after Edwin’s departure. She went up to hi 
room. The yawning bureau drawers and the vacaB 
space on the wall where the girls’ pictures had hung 
wall-paper showing a faintly brighter hue, told its sto 
“Well,” she thought mildly to herself, “I wonder wha 
happened to Ed?” An envelope ostentatiously propp* 
up on the pincushion caught her eye. 

“It looks like an elopement,” she said. “Maybe h< 
gone off with Clementis.” Leisurely she opened t 
envelope. “Well, well!” she exclaimed in pleased tun< 
“Isn’t this nice for Ed! Gone on a campaigning '^1 
He was getting too sluggish. This may tone up his vl 
a bit ; though not if he wolfs down his food. Anywa ■ 
won’t be able to sleep so after meals.” 

Deftly Edna straightened things up. She put po 
her nose, took up a book, and went down-stai J 


on 


the vine-covered veranda, 
lay lapped in tranquillity- 


she didn’t read, 
ceased to exist. 
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peace was broken when Miss Mary Noble steamed 
briskly up on the piazza. 

“Whew!” she said. “Edna, it’s a mighty hot day for 
fall! How well and sweet you look to-day; your face 
bas lost that anxious expression. What is it, Edna?” 

“Ed’s away,” said Edna. “I think the person who 
trrote about ‘the peace of God which passeth all under¬ 
standing’ must have been a woman whose husband was 
away— campaigning for Harding.” 

“Mercy, yes!” said Miss Mary Noble. “Isn’t it a 
relief? They make so much work. Take Houston, now; 
be’s one of those bachelors with plain tastes — his eggs 
boiled just three minutes and all that! You know what 
{hat means!” 

“Yes,” said Edna dreamily, her head on her hand, 
"and they are so superior. Take. Ed — when I tell him 
any fact about anything he always wants the sources of 
mv information—the sources! And they’re so alike. 
Why is it, when men are so different, that husbands are 
all alike?” 

They’re awfully trying — especially as they get golfy 
and set and stomachy. I sometimes think the only 
reason we stand them around is to watch ’em.” 

Watch them?” Edna wondered. 

' Watch them so they won’t want to support some one 
else,” Mary Noble explained serenely. 

1 Why, Mary Noble!” 

‘ Isn’t that what they’re for — men? Support? After 
the first you don’t think a husband’s a pleasure, do you, 
Edna?” 

‘ What you’re saying,” Edna retorted, “is awful. 
It’s not decent!” 

It’s not decent,” said Miss Noble with calm firmness; 
“but the truth seldom is decent and it’s mostly awful. 
But you might as well look at it. You know as well 
as I there are only two kinds of husbands—the bad kind 
and the worse kind.” 

E DNA didn’t reply. There was a terrible veracity in 
what Mary Noble had been saying. 

“It isn’t to talk about husbands that I came,” Mary 
Noble took up. “I came to tell you I wish you would 
campaign for my brother Houston. He’s a fool; most 
met are who like to stand uttering sonorous periods on 
the floors of legislatures. But I keep house for Houston 
and I’d far rather spend the Winter in Washington than 
in Stelton. We need a woman badly.” 

“Houston’s a Democrat, isn’t he?” mused Edna. 
“That’s just the trouble,” his sister replied. “Demo¬ 
crats are going to be terribly hard to elect this year.” 

“Edwin will be furious,” said Edna uncertainly. 
“Why don’t you ask Maude Washburn?” 

“Are you crazy?” said Mary Noble. “Maude Wash- 
bum is young and pretty. Don’t you know I’ve spent 
more tact and time keeping Houston unmarried than 
most women would to keep their husbands’ love? I wish 
to Heaven that I had been born in the self-supporting 
generation. As it is, there’s nothing for it but for me to 
hang on to Houston as long as I can.” 

“Don’t you want him ever to marry?” asked Edna. 
“What I would prefer,” said Mary Noble, “would be to 
hav< him have a decent entanglement with a nice married 
woman. A hopeless love-affair with a nice woman who 
would keep on cutting bread and butter no matter what 
happened.” 

‘ How would I do?” asked Edna blithely. 

Miss Mary Noble threw back her head and laughed 
long and disconcertingly. “Ha-ha!” she roared, as she 
rocked back and forth. “Excuse my laughing, but when 
I think what Houston’s tastes are and how fussy he is 
about the least hair astray, and then look at you. 
Edna— Besides, he has this modern taste of liking 
them flat like the sides of barns. You mustn’t mind 
me, my dear; it just came over me in a gale.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind you,” said Edna, a ruminative, re¬ 
flective look in her eyes. 

must be going. When can I get your answer, 

Edna?” 

To-morrow,” said Edna. “I’ve got to think it over.” 

A NOTHER caller came up — Maude Washburn. She 
^ was crisp and young and beautifully groomed. 

‘ Mercy, Edna,” she said, “you look so well! You look 
pos lively pretty! You’d really be handsome if you’d 
shake off fifteen pounds. I didn’t think you had it in 
you. Why, it’s a shame the way you let yourself go. To 
lool at your hair you’d suppose hair-nets had never been 
seen in Stelton.” 

I’ve been very busy,” Edna said apologetically. 

'he matter with you is,” said Maude, looking Edna 
over critically, “that you’re not interested in Ed; but 
the way you tell the world about it is positively im¬ 
moral! Come over to Hartford with me, Edna, and get 
your hair done right. If a woman doesn’t change her 
hair dressing in five years it means she’s given up.” 

| tiven up what?” asked Edna. 

“Men,” replied Maude succinctly. 


Edna did not move. Only some one who knew her as 
well as Ed could have seen a light playing in her eyes. 
This light was the echo of Mary Noble’s unmannerly 
laughter. 

“I’ll go over with you to-morrow, I think,” she said in 
her uncertain, coaxing voice. 

J UST as in other backward and man-made com¬ 
munities, the Nineteenth Amendment had not loomed 
large in Stelton. Fewer plans than one would believe 
possible had been made for capturing the women’s 
vote. People had rested on the comfortable assumption 
that women would vote with their husbands. 

Edna Drake was at that moment in Hartford, with the 
most becoming hat on her head that had ever been 
placed there. Now, every woman has something she 
can not spend money for—some hoard stationery, others 
can not give up old shoes. Edna Drake hated new hats. 
She now looked at her friend with a gentle, mulish ex¬ 
pression. 

“I wouldn’t pay thirty-five dollars for a heavenly 
crown,” was what she said. “Not for a halo would I pay 
thirty-five dollars!” 

“If you’re going to campaign for Houston,” Maude 
Washburn answered, “you’ll have to have something 
on your head that resembles a hat and not vegetation. 
Why, Edna, in this hat there isn’t any one who could hear 
you speak who wouldn’t give you his vote. You look 
fetching; and little did I think that I would live to see the 
day that I could call you ‘fetching.’ Once with a good 

hip-reducer on, my dear-” 

Edna looked at herself; a slow ingenuous smile spread 
over her face. It was smiles like this that caused Edwin 
to say: “Let no one be deceived by Edna’s gentle 
manner.” A great revolution took place in Edna’s life. 
She stepped through the portals of her old existence as 
she decided: “Well, I’ll take this hat.” 

How could any one guess that virtue would be re¬ 
warded in exactly the way it was? Through sheer hard 
work, the qualities of a good mixer, and the absence of 
cattiness, Edna Drake had become a power among wo¬ 
men. In the women’s clubs of the commonwealth when 
she raised her voice thousands listened. Through hard 
and unremitting and unthankful toil combined with 
horse sense Edna had won a position which made women 
say: “Well, let’s find out what Edna Drake thinks.” 

A few days after the passing of the Nineteenth Amend¬ 
ment, Edna, her hair pulled back from her face and 
marcelled, in her new clothes and her new hat, walked 
down the street. Four different eminent gentlemen eyed 
Edna with approving looks. They deferred to her. 
The reigning debutante was not so noticed as was Edna 
Drake in her tranquil progress up Main Street. She had 
walked up this street unnoticed for eighteen years, part, 
one might say, of the street’s usual furniture. The eyes 
of men had swept over her unheeding. In Edna’s vote¬ 
less days she might in vain have bought herself a new hat 
and marcelled her hair. Votes and her transformation 
had coincided; and youth, in a heady and surging tide, had 
rushed back over her. 

The first salutation Edna attributed to the new hat; 
the second to the marcel and hat together. But the 
ingratiating remarks of Edna’s friends were not con¬ 
centrated on her appearance. They sounded her deli¬ 
cately upon the question of her political views; their 
remarks were pointed in no uncertain fashion as to how 
the women’s vote was going to go. 

Edna smiled her long, comprehending smile. “I see,” 
she ruminated. “I’m on. This isn’t hats; this is votes.” 
She smiled again. 

H OUSTON NOBLE was coming down the tree-bor¬ 
dered street. “Who is that coming toward me?” he 
thought. “It is, and yet it can’t be—and yet it is! How 
Mary does talk! What a cat a woman is!” He envel¬ 
oped Edna in a gaze that held in it admiration, yes, and 
affection. Edna stood before him demure, lifting her 
uncertain, coaxing gaze to his. 

“Have you decided?” he asked. “You were to let us 
know to-day.” 

“I’m not sure,” Edna hesitated. “You know, Ed-” 

Houston poured out a torrent of arguments. 

“Well,” Edna conceded, “I always have been a be¬ 
liever in party government, and the health of the nation 
depends on a strong active opposition.” 

“You accept?” Houston exulted. “We must have a 
conference this evening. If I come for you in my car 
about five, we’ll have just time to go out to Shadow 
Lake. There we could be uninterrupted.” 

They motored out to the lake. They motored slowly. 
What they were having was a good time. Talk wan¬ 
dered from politics and from the local situation. Who 
could have afterward told what they talked about? Not 
they themselves. It was only at the end of the dinner 
that Houston reflected: 

“We haven’t discussed the campaign, have we, Edna?” 
“I know we haven’t discussed it.” She looked at him 


with a sort of frank gay daring. They both threw back 
their heads and laughed; they laughed at nothing, at 
themselves, for sheer amusement. 

“We’ve had a day off. It’s the best way to begin a 
piece of work, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Edna, “and we’ve begun to know each 
other, and that is so important to me. You can do much 
better work for a man that you are interested in.” 

O NE evening Houston, sitting on Edna’s porch, 
remarked: “This has been a wonderful experience 
for me, dear lady.” 

“For me, too,” said Edna softly. 

“Working in harmony together — it opens vistas - ” 

“It’s new to me, this comradeship,” said Edna. 

“I’ve never known what partnership meant before,” 
said Houston. “I didn’t know a woman could have the 
political penetration of a man and yet the sympathy of a 
woman.” Edna didn’t speak. “I can’t help thinking 
how soon this will be over. Oh, Edna, I wish — I wish 
we’d met years and years ago,” he brought out. 

“We mustn’t think about things like that,” said Edna 
softly. A tender melancholy enveloped them. 

It was Miss Mary Noble who crashed in on this tender 
mood. “Watch your step,” was what she admonished 
her brother at breakfast next morning. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“I mean watch your step! I’ve seen you, Houston. 
All men are fools when it comes to a woman. Their 
vanity leads them to flirting. But I tell you a good wo¬ 
man is harder to get rid of than any other kind. There’s 
not a woman can be trusted. And I ask you if at your 
time of life and with the Democratic Party in the shape 
it is in, you can stand a scandal?” 

Nor was Edna allowed to enjoy her mild romantic 
moment in peace. Maude Washburn came to her. 

“Edna,” she said, “I hate to bother you right in the 
midst of your campaign — ” She stopped meaningly. 
“What’s on your mind?” 

“Well—Ed’s away — and—and you go campaigning for 
Houston Noble. And you put on new clothes and look 
attractive for the first time in years — and Ed away 
and all.” 

“I like that — I like that! After lecturing me about my 

clothes — after dragging me to Hartford - ” 

“But, Edna, how could I know Houston Noble would 
shadow you? You don’t want to be talked about, do 
you, Edna?” 

“Talked about!” The words echoed through Edna’s 
brain. Talked about — Edna Drake! 

'"THIS story again flaunts tradition. According to the 
^ papers these two people were headed for the divorce 
courts. Romance and betrayal is what we should expect. 
But it happened that a strange satiety had come over 
Edna. A haunting suspicion followed her around. The 
suspicion was that Houston Noble was a bore. 

Meantime a sense of apprehension gained on Houston. 
When he saw Edna’s affectionate eyes fixed on him, a chill 
would go over him as though some one had walked on his 
grave. To confess such things to oneself in the midst of 
an exciting situation was too humiliating. Edna pre¬ 
tended she didn’t notice how Houston haggled with 
waiters — Houston ignored the fact that Edna always 
wanted to interrupt him. They continued self-deluded 
until a certain early dinner between two meetings. 

It began by Edna saying: “How hot it is here! 
Let’s have the window open, Houston.” 

“Why, don’t you feel a draft?” Houston asked. 

“No,” said Edna gently, “no, I feel hot. Waiter, 
waiter! Open the window a little.” 

“Great heavens,” thought Houston, “that woman has 
the will-power of an armored tank. And damp — I never 
saw so damp a woman! Her forehead always has little 
beads of perspiration on it no matter how cold it is.” 
Aloud he said: “Waiter, these plates are cold.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Edna soothingly. 

“Never mind!” echoed Houston. “In the midst of my 
political fight I am not going to put cold food in my 
stomach.” 

“Your stomach isn’t strong, is it?” said Edna. 

“No, it isn’t. Waiter, what is this you’ve brought me? 
Soup? This racketing around from pillar to post, eating 
cold soup and meat that’s overdone or underdone, served 
on cold plates and vegetables out of cans—” He was 
launched now; Edna knew he would be. Edna fixed her 
eyes affectionately upon him while she reflected: 

“For a penny I’d give this up. Think of having to dine 
with Houston Noble every night! This living like a 
commercial traveler, selling a man’s virtues instead of 
soap, is terrible. Listen to him go on about his insides! 
Well, Edwin has his faults, but, thank God, he has other 
topics of conversation than his digestion!” Abruptly she 
changed the subject to her own hobby—the wages and 
working conditions of women and children — a subject 
that bored Houston profoundly. 

Continued on page 87 
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MARGALO REMAINED SEATED, A QUEER BRIGHT FLUSH ON HER FACE. A JEER ROSE AS THE SPINNING DIED AND THE TOP FELL. “TAKE ONE I” 


THE OCTAGON TOP 

The story of a young man who was shocked at the things these nice girls do 

By MARY BRECHT PULVER 


T THE top of the street the taxi 
turned smoothly and immediately 
brought a familiar pattern of lux¬ 
urious maples and broad sleepy 
houses nestled in old gardens to 
Richard Whitehall’s eyes. The ef¬ 
fect was immediate, momentous. 
For the first time in the six turbu¬ 
lent weeks since his return to his 
native country, he glimpsed the America he remembered 
so exactly: the America of eight years back—a century, 
it seemed—brooding here, as he expected, in the somno¬ 
lent green-gold afternoon, in the hushed quiet of a pleas¬ 
antly prosperous middle-class city. 

He sat up very straight among his baggage, and let 
his memory of the place, this contact with a spirit he had 
utterly failed to find these weeks, flow over him. A 
tall, leanly built, brown-skinned, hazel-eyed young man 
of twenty-five, who looked the epitome of the modern 
spirit, but who was—really—a latter-day Don Quixote 
on a wistful quest for something elusive, aromatically 
reminiscent of an unforgotten simplicity. 

But here, he felt, it surely existed. The Milwoods’ 
house stood at the end of the block, and it looked like the 
others—arrested under a June dream, a symphony of 
white contours and verdant growth and howdah-like 
green-and-yellow awnings. 

He half expected to see the little fox-terrier dash out 
and young Archie on his wheel and the young Gray 
boys he remembered—and his dead mojher’s old school 
friend, Ellie Milwood, welcoming him. But there was no 
sign of life. And this was not inappropriate, since he 
had sent only a general word of his coming. 

He paid the taxi-driver and had his luggage-piled on 
the veranda steps—he remembered as he went through 
the floreate iron gate that on his departure, those years 
before, little Margaret—Mugsy, the boys called her, a 
child with a fan of blue ribbon on her hair—had waved 
her hand to him. 

She must be a grown girl now, he suddenly thought. 


Why, of course; Archie had mentioned Margaret — quite 
the young lady now—in his .occasional casual letters. 

Richard approached the bell. The empty veranda, 
with its couch hammock, pleasantly disordered reed 
chairs, and bright magazines, bespoke the temperate 
peace he had missed — would surely find here. Old 
times. Old friends. 

I N ALL of these last weeks since he had left his ship 
he had been puzzled, even dismayed, at the curious 
progression his country had made. His country’s 
youth. He had come after years of study and warfare 
and further study — the last years in intimate contact 
with a French family of the better sort — to a region where 
an amazing topsy-turvyness prevailed; where every 
inhibition and restriction he recalled seemed to be vio¬ 
lated; where chaperons had been hung in effigy; 
where frocks stopped above the knees and stockings 
below; where hair ceased at the neck-line and sleeves at 
the shoulder; where freedom of gesture and liberty of 
speech were a platitude; where unthinkable dissonances 
in the name of music and physical contortions in the name 
of dancing prevailed—a country of prohibition alcohol! 

Not that the thing offered any sensual or disturbing 
implications. He had known it all in post-martial Paris 
among the little cocottes of the marroniers — among the 
ladies of pleasure at Nice, Deauville, Ostend. Only he 
had not expected that these hyperbolic standards should 
be assimilated here in provincial America. Provincial— 
the word was ironic. It was, they had told him, the 
effect of the war and the movies. But chiefly the former. 
C’est la guerre. 

He had had a reasonably swift education to the change. 
He had gone to seaside and mountains these weeks of 
new-found holiday — and it was everywhere. 

But here in a sane American home, off the trail of re¬ 
sorts, hotels— He placed his finger on the bell and 
set its note jangling somewhere in the interior. 

No one came immediately, and he was aware of the en¬ 
folding warmth of the Summer afternoon—the plashing 


of an old-fashioned fountain near by that carried him ! rl 
a moment to a quiet street in Tours — to apricots sunningl 
on a wall, a black cat arching its back against a moui 1| 
of roses and gillyflowers, to precise paths bordered with! 
alternate garden vegetables and mignonette, to a gr» i iH 
beehive chair, and a girl in a white dress with braid 1 'll 
dark hair, sewing. There would be something like t ; atl 
here - 

Then he was as quickly aware that the hush about® 
him was not void and empty. There was a quality 
tension, of life, of breathing in it that betokened neail 
human presence quite oblivious to his own; and su I 
denly there came an explosive gust of young laugh t rl 
from the side of the veranda — a clink and jingle of coin I 
“Done again!” a male voice cried. “That’s the secoi ■ 

time. Now try it a third, Old Stockings -” 

Richard stepped quickly to his left and saw a pecu M 
and intent tableau that for absorption rivaled a gn I 
of hooded Arabs he had seen once playing “the ladi - ■ 
game” in Tunis. 

O LD STOCKINGS,” a slender girlish figure in b el 
with bright gold hair falling into her eyes, had j : l 
set a tiny aluminum top spinning wildly on the floor wlr rel 
she squatted cross-legged. About her a half-dozen you i gl 
people crouched or lay sprawled. A pretty girl in a pi> lI 
blazer lay on her stomach and pulled at a cigaret, with! 
her heels waving. The top whirred and whirreu 
stopped abruptly, teetered, drooped, fell on its sib I 
“Slam!” a voice cried. “Take it, Tuckie.” 

“Damn,” the blue-clad figure raised a pair of flowe I 
like eyes, “I’m out. That’s four-eighty-five in the hou* 
in an hour. Bad as craps.” 

Behind him, opposed to the sense of his totterui* 
structure of hopes and illusions, there came the materi ■ 
sound of approaching steps. The door had opened an ■ 
his dead mother’s friend “Aunt Ellie” came toward him® 
The youngsters—they seemed like super-smart yet < 
riously awkward children—got to their feet. Ab< jh 
the friendly handclasp, the eager motherly inquiry, 9 
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r ;ized that the flower-blue eyes were companioned in 
m , nory by others of the same hue, smiling under a big 
blue ribbon, above a little waving hand. 

He thought of these things irritably as he dressed for 
dinner later, getting into impeccable tie and tuxedo, 
brushing his “wing” of glossy chestnut hair back, scowling 
into his mirror. 

The very room he stood in was inimical to the absurd 
ultra-modern: conservative dark walnut, with dark- 
blue homey rugs; wide windows, festooned in swiss, 
ope ling on flower-filled grounds. 

The very presence and personality of Aunt Elbe were 
inimical—a sane matronly woman, with half-harassed, 
ball -humorous eyes fastened on the bright youngsters 
a roand her—a curious expression, baffled, inexplicable, 
a little dazed, he was to see here and there on a maternal 
fa She had extricated her bright offspring and brought 
her forward. 

You must remember-” 

Margaret!” he said and put out his hand. 

Margalo,” the girl corrected laughingly; “it’s snap¬ 
pier.” 

She’s changed her name,” Aunt Ellen explained 
he ulessly, with a touch of embarrassment. 

Without marrying. I sha’n’t ever do it that way. I’m 
M rgalo Milwood, forever and ever,” the girl laughed. 

le had felt a cool, shapely little hand in his, tried to 
fit, his remembered concept of the little girl in the hair- 
ril ton. He was conscious only of the lithe young grace 
aii winsomeness of her womanhood. 

Prettiest eyes—like pansies,” his mind registered. 
H rehearsed and confirmed his verdict now, still 
scowling. 

he had looked at him consideringly. “I’ll call you 
Ri: ki-tikki-tavi, I think,” she announced. “That was 
Ki; ling’s mongoose, you know. You looked like a cross 
m> igoose just now, when you saw us spinning the top. 
K- that I’ve ever seen one,” she had added, and her 
yi. thful crowd had riaughed violently. 

Margaret!—Margalo!” Aunt Elbe remonstrated. 

Delighted to supply you with amusement.” Richard 
ha attempted a light note, but he was clearly nettled. 

H E WAS still nettled as he stood brushing his hair. 

He must be, yes, a good six years her senior. He 
he:, d a light knock and a lighter voice: 

Yre you dressed, Rikki?” 

I ie winced a little at the word, opened his door elabo¬ 
rately. He had registered her as pretty, but he had 
clearly not foreseen her, envisioned her, in the rich, dim 
tones of the hall—a discrepant figure of girlish youth in 
a iwn that slightly shocked with its torrent of hot 
salmon color, its accentuated cut. She seemed like the 
figure of impatient Youth itself, ready to spring from the 
clasping calyx of her insufficient garment—but it was not 
Youth pristine. 

Embellished rather—the gilded lily—for he saw that 
the clear marble-white film over her round throat and 
cheeks was not her own, that the tender fulness of her lips 
was “touched” with fuchsia red; there were dots of dark 
stuff clinging to her silky lashes and a microscopic bit 
of black plaster lay on her neck. Only her splendid hair, 
torch-like gold in the hall, and her frank, clean blue eyes, 
“pansies,” met him with the provocative challenge of 
unspoiled girlhood. 

' 1 was going to say, Rikki, you’ll probably want to 
come with the crowd. You could wear flannels if you 
want— because we’ll go to Slater’s to dance and after that 
bumming in the motor.” 

Bumming?” 

“Oh, just going round to places. The boys pick 
them— to Eagle’s Nest and Wall’s Place—that’s a road¬ 
house. Oh, we don’t stay-” 

II is sense of disappointment was acute. 

‘ Till Archie go, and the Grays—do they go to those 
places?” 

verybody’s doing it,” she answered gravely, then 
a spark of light bloomed in the back of her eyes. “What’s 
the matter? You look like a mongoose again. You 
look like Aunt Julia Franklin—she wants me to play 
checkers every evening. It can’t be that you—or is it 
tha we haven’t enough jazz?” Her face clouded, then 
|rev eager. “We’re willing to learn tricks. We’ve 
got pep — and with you back from France, and the sort 
of girls you v knew-” 

know that’s the legend,” he said sharply, “and of 
cou e there are types; but the girls of your class—I 
him one—” he broke off. 

“ Yre you in love with her?” 

“ -ood heavefis—no! Her marriage has been ar¬ 
ranged for ten years—her name’s Marguerite—she’s 

shielded. She wears clothes that cover her-” 

fust be frightfully homely!” 

nd when she goes out she has a chaperon-” 

lust be a holy terror if she got on the loose-” 

‘Took here, Margalo! Heavens, what a name!” He 
bit b is lip. 


“Yes, isn’t it?” She laughed suddenly. “Go ahead 
and love her, your jazzv-classy girl, not that it will do 
you any good. You’ll fall, too.” Her blue eyes were 
filled with amusement. 

“Fall?” 

“In love with me,” she laughed. “They all do, and I 
intend you shall. Though I’ve got a perfectly good 
sweetie now — his name’s Oliver and he’s thirty-eight 
years old. They’re lovely at making love when, they 
get old — ” She stood looking at him mischievously, 
and he had a sudden concept of what she really was—a 
child, a pink-and-white foolish child, dabbling and play¬ 
ing with serious things. His face softened, then as sud¬ 
denly hardened. 

r T"'HE clear laughing spark had stolen into the back of her 
eyes again. 

“Your friend has the advantage of me in years and ex¬ 
perience. I shall never be able to compete with him,” 
he answered stiffly. “I have no intention of falling in love 
with you.” 

It was an ungallant speech, and he accompanied it 
with a gallant and very Gallic gesture—a sort of parab¬ 
ola or flourish to the left ear, which he had inadvertently 
picked up abroad. It had a strange effect. Margalo’s 
gleam deepened and her lips quivered with mirth. 

“Arch uses dumb-bells when he does his,” she said 
impudently, and retreated. 

He walked to the mirror again, mystified, and saw to 
his disgust that he had carried a hair-brush during their 
interview, had gestured with it. 

Tie talked it over with “Aunt Ellie” and he studied 
Margalo and her friends in the weeks that followed. 
The tall gangling boys, with their careless asexual atti¬ 
tude to their girl friends, their almost abstracted seizure 
of privilege that in an earlier day would have been 
horrific. 

“There isn’t a thing left—a mystery!” he declared to 



SHE LED HIM A FLEET RUN. PAST JUTTING PROMON¬ 
TORIES OF ROCK, OVER THE WET SANDY SHINGLE, SHE 
FLED ON, MISTY AND ELUSIVE 


Mrs. Milwood. “You used to look at a girl and wonder 
perhaps what she thought of - ” 

“Lady thoughts — ” Margalo giggled. She had stolen 
in and curled up in a deep chair near by. “Little snow- 
white angel thoughts.” She cocked her head. “I wonder 
where I came from - ” 

“To-day,” he went on coldly, “she talks like — like 
Rabelais—whenever she pleases. You and my mother, 
when you were girls, never dreamed - ” 

“You have a very lovely and high ideal of girlhood, 
Richard.” Aunt Ellie clasped her hands reminiscently. 
“I wouldn’t say that the girls of my day didn’t talk 
together—well, pretty much everything — and we were 
very ignorant. Perhaps there was a pretty convention 
to keep us so — I don’t know that that’s an advantage, 
and I don’t know that young people to-day are really 
any worse — fundamentally.” 

“Good for you, mummy! Mummy Milwood to the 
defense of all she most hates — •” Margalo laughed. 

“Not all, dear, but I do hate playing for money and 
paint on your face and profanity.” 

“But what can you do — what can any mother do?” 
Margalo laughed. “We’ve fallen into bad habits. We 
learned ’em in the war.” 

“The w r ar!” Richard grew sharply impatient. “What 
do you know of the war? Why, you were a child!” 

“Oh, a great deal! I was a chewing-gum girl. I was 
on call, like the famous old General Putnam. I got up 
at any hour of the night and put on a flowing blue veil 
and an apron and went down to the station and gave 
fainting doughboys chewing-gum and chocolate. They 
hadn’t: had any since they left Ulster, thirty miles away, 
and would have had to go forty more to Reedsport 
without, unless I intervened.” 

“'YV r 7E REALLY didn’t need a canteen here,” her mother 

»V laughed, “that’s what she means. But Margalo 
isn’t fair to herself. There wasn’t a harder worker in the 
Red Cross — and she ran all the Conservation gardens, re¬ 
markable for a girl of sixteen. Still, it wasn’t your garden¬ 
ing taught you to smoke and wear half-socks.” 

“No.” Margalo’s face softened. “That’s a way of 
speaking, mummy, I guess. But don’t tell Richard what 
I really am. He — he just doesn’t intend to like us—me, 

I mean — because we’re so eupeptic.” 

“Eu—what?” 

“—peptic. Sound livers. It comes from a light con¬ 
science. Good livers and consciences go together. 
They’re made out of sunshine and exercise and freedom.” 

“Freedom’s one thing — cheapness another!” he an¬ 
swered. 

But it reallv got one nowhere to argue with Margalo. 
It was curious, but in all of his experience with girls, 
and it had been diverse, he never had known one who so 
irritated him, filled him with a futile desire to alter, to 
conform to his own idea. It was, he told himself, be¬ 
cause there was good stuff in the child, and because he 
knew her family. Old friends, sound to the core, the 
backbone of high-minded and right-thinking democracy, 
and here was the girl—daughter of this fine line, this 
tradition of family—part of the mad breakneck pace — 
and so pretty—his mind circling came back to this point 
—so young and soft beneath her contours of hardness, 
sophistication — or, at least, there was a hint of soft¬ 
ness, of yielding that strangely stirred him at times. 

When he had told her of Dendry, his chum, and of the 
way Dendry had died—of certain tragedies, certain 
pressures, not commonly published—he had seen her 
knuckles go tense as she clasped her hands, the natural 
hues in her face blanch out under her cosmetic. He had 
heard her flare in defense of a friend; he had seen her 
rescue and minister to a wretched dog run down before 
the house; he had seen her grow abstracted, her eyes 
darken and deepen, when he and Archie talked together — 
once when he had taken one of Archie’s books and read 
passages of sonorous beauty: he hadn’t supposed she 
cared at all for books. And he knew that she regularly 
gratuitously taught a class of little Italian girls domestic 
science. Not a useless Margalo — a beautiful Margalo, 
with some real purpose—meaning beneath the surface; 
yet when he tried to call it out—only impudence. 

H E CAME off badly in all his skirmishes. Once he had 
come upon her sitting, small, young-looking, in the 
old garden, under a big cloudy svringa. The contours of 
her young shoulder and cheek, the droop of her abstract¬ 
ed figure, touched him strangely. The garish Margalo 
he knew had stolen far away, leaving just a day-dreaming 
girl. He had come up to her softly, aware of this new 
beauty, this melting pensiveness. But when he asked 
her what she was thinking of she answered with a little 
grimace: 

“Lady thoughts,” and called him an old mongoose. 

It was so when he referred at all to other standards he 
admired. She made him feel absurd. When he referred 
to little Marguerite he had left at Tours, she had fished 

Continued on page 84 
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“WELL, SIR, YOU KNOW WHAT HAPPENS TO A STOLEN PEARL NECKLACE. THE PEARLS ARE SEPARATED. 
THEY CAN BE SOLD ONE AT A TIME, OR THEY CAN BE KEPT FOR YEARS AND THEN SOLD" 


MR. PROHACK 


FINAL JUDQMENT, Mr, Prohack admit- 
ted to himself, he had never made about his wife, 
after a quarter of a century. She was still incal¬ 
culable to him. The middle years of matrimony 
are the hardest, but Mr. Prohack was finding 
them entertaining, if disturbing. Y et the surprises 
his wife Eve gave him daily were only in tune 
with the extraordinary song life had been sing¬ 
ing since he inherited half a million from a man 
in America whose name he had forgotten. 
That money rescued Mr. Prohack from the diffi¬ 
culties of a post-war world, but it plunged him 


Into fresh complications, more exciting trouble. 

Eve takes to spending; Sissie, his daughter, 
falls in love with a young man whom Mr. 
Prohack labels a fool. Charlie, his son, be¬ 
comes involved with the mysterious enterprises 
of Lady Massulam, a bizarre personage in Lon¬ 
don society. In desperation, Mr. Prohack rushes 
away to the seashore, where he encounters Lady 
Massulam and romance. Escaping, he runs 
home again—to find that Eve is staging a re¬ 
ception in their new mansion. Mr. Prohack, 
a frightened man, takes to his bed. 


HE fount of riches and the Terror 
of the Departments, clothed in ti e 
latest pattern of sumptuous paja¬ 
mas, lay in the midst of his mag¬ 
nificent and spacious bed and, with 
the shaded electric globe over his 
brow, gazed at the splendors of the 
vast bedroom which Eve had al¬ 
lotted to him. His eyes ranged 
about the room and saw nothing that was not lovely and 
that he did not admire. He had often preached against 
the mania for owning things, but now — and not for the 
first time—he perceived that ownership was probably an 
essential ingredient of most enjoyments. The man, 
foolishly priding himself on being a philosopher, was 
indeed a fleshly mass of strange inconsistencies. 

Eve came in, opening the door cautiously at first and 
then rushing forward as soon as she saw that the room 
was not in darkness. He feared for an instant that she 
might upbraid him for deserting her. But no! Trium¬ 
phant happiness sat on her forehead and affectionate 
concern for him was in her eyes. She plumped down, in 
her expensive radiance, on the bed by his side. 

“I’m so glad you decided to go to bed,” said she. 
“You must be tired, and late nights don’t suit you. I 
just slipped away for a minute to see if you were all 
right. Are you?” She puckered her shining brow ex¬ 
actly as of old, and bent and kissed him as of old —one 
of her best kisses. 

But the queer fellow, though touched by her atten¬ 
tion, did not like her being so glad that he had gone to 
bed. The alleged philosopher would have preferred 
her to express some dependence upon his manly support 
in what was for her a tremendous event. Up to a short 
while ago she had been his complement; whereas now he 
appeared to be her complement. He, the philosophy 
and the source of domestic wisdom, was fully aware, in a 
superior and lofty manner, that she was the eternal child 
deceived by toys, gewgaws, and illusions; nevertheless 
he was only her complement. She was succeeding 
without any brain-work from him. He noticed that she 
was not wearing the pearls he had given her. No douht 
she had merely forgotten at the last moment to put them 
on. She was continually forgetting them and leaving 
them about. But this negligent woman was the organ¬ 
izer in chief of the great soireeI Well, if it had succeeded 
she was lucky. 

“I must run off,” said she, starting up, busy, proud, 
falsely calm, the general of a victorious army as the battle 
draws to a close. She embraced him again, and he 
actually felt comforted. She was gone. 



H E COULD not believe that he had been asleep and 
had awakened, but the fact was soon too much for 
his delusion. There were voices and footsteps in the 
corridors, tones indicating that the speakers were excited,I 
if not frightened, and that their thoughts had been vio¬ 
lently wrenched away from the pursuit of pleasure. 
His watch showed two o’clock. Mr. Prohack noticedl 
that the door of his room was ajar. And as a measure < 11 
precaution against being compromised, he switched olf I 
the light. He heard Eve’s voice, surprisingly near iiisl 
door: 

“I simply daren’t tell him! No, I daren’t!” 

He heard another voice, reasoning in reply, that re-1 
sembled Mimi’s. And he heard Sissie’s voice andl 
Charlie’s. Then his room was filled with swift, blindingl 
light. Somebody had put a hand through the doorv ayj 
and turned the light on. It was Eve, scared and dis-l 
tressed, but still in complete war-paint. 

“I’m so relieved you’re awake, Arthur,” she sat 1,1 
approaching the bed as though she anticipated the bedl 


would bite her. 

“I’m not awake. I’m asleep, officially. My poorl 
girl, you’ve ruined the finest night I was ever going tol 
have in all my life.” 

She ignored his complaint absolutely. “Arthur, 
said, all her triumph fallen from her, “Arthur, I’ve ! I 
my pearls. They’re gone! Some one must have ta; enl 
them!” 

Mr. Prohack’s reaction to this piece of more-th 
midnight news was to break into hearty and heal: 
laughter; and when Eve protested against such an ai 
tude he said: “My child, anything that strikes you 
funny after being wakened at two o’clock in the morn 
is very funny—very funny indeed. How can I *1 
laughing?” Eve thereupon began to cry wea. I 
“Come here, please,” said he. 

And she came and sat on the bed, but how differeni 
from the previous visit! She was now beaten by < 
cumstances, and she turned for aid to his alleged m< j 
powerful mind and deeper wisdom. In addition to ben Al 
amused, the man was positively happy, because he ’■ 
no longer a mere complement! So he comforted 
and put his hands on her shoulders. 

“Don’t worry,” said he gently. “And, after all - l l 
not surprised the necklace has been pinched. 
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“YOU MAY CARE TO GLANCE AT THAT.” SAID SISSIE, WITH AN AFFECTATION OF CARELESSNESS, 
INDICATING A LONGISH, NARROWISH PIECE OF PAPER WHICH HAD BEEN AFFIXED TO THE WALL 

OF THE PASSAGE WITH TWO PINS 


collect here half the notorious smart people in London, 
fifty per cent, of them go through one or other of the 
courts; five per cent, end by being detected criminals, and 
goodness knows what per cent, end by being undetected 
criminals. It’s an atmosphere in which pearls are apt to 
melt away. Hence I am not surprised, and you mustn’t 
be. Still, it would be interesting to know how the things 
melted away. Were you wearing them? You hadn’t 
got them on when you came in here before.” 

“Hadn’t I?” said Eve, thoughtful. 

“No, you hadn’t.” 

“Then why didn’t you tell me?” Eve demanded sud¬ 
denly, almost fiercely, through her tears, withdrawing 
her shoulders from his hands. “I think you might have 
told me. If you had, perhaps the - ” 

Mr. Prohack put his hand over her mouth. “Stop,” 
said he. “My sweet child, I can save you a lot of trouble. 
It's all my fault. If I hadn’t been a miracle of stupidity, 
the necklace would never have disappeared. This point 
being agreed to, let us go on to the next. When did 
you find out your sad loss?” 

“It was Miss Winstock who asked me what I’d done 
with my necklace. Every place where I’ve been has been 
searched — thoroughly. It’s quite certain that it must 
have been picked up and pocketed.” ' 

“Then by a man — seeing that women have no pockets 
except their husbands’. I’m beginning to feel quite 
like a detective already. By the way, lady, the notion of 
giving a reception in a house like this without a detective 
disguised as a guest was rather grotesque.” 

“But of course I had detectives!” Eve burst out. 
“I had two private ones. One of them’s here still. In 
fact, he’s waiting to see you.” 

That Eve should have engaged detectives was some¬ 
thing of a blow to the masculine superiority of Mr. Pro¬ 
hack. However, he kept himself in countenance by 
convincing himself in secret that she had not thought of 
the idea; the idea must have been given to her by another 
person— probably Mimi, who nevertheless was also a 
woman. 

“What does he want to see me for?” demanded 
Mr. Prohack. “I’ve nothing to do with it, and I know 
nothing.” 

“He says that as you bought the necklace he must see 
you— and the sooner the better.” 

E VE brought in to her husband a dark, thin young 
man, clothed to marvelous perfection, with a much¬ 
loved mustache, and looking as fresh as if he were just 
going to a party. Mr. Prohack, of course, recognized him 
as one of the guests. 

“Good morning,” said Mr. Prohack. “So you are 
the detective. Do you know, all the evening I was under 
the impression that you were first secretary to the Czecho¬ 
slovakian legation.” 

“No, sir,” answered the detective formally. 

“Well, well! I think there is a proverb to the effect 
that appearances are deceptive.” 

“Is there indeed, sir?” said the detective, with un¬ 
shaken gravity. “In our business we think that ap¬ 
pearances ought to be deceptive.” 

“Now, talking of your business,” Mr. Prohack re¬ 
marked, with one of his efforts to be very persuasive, 
“what about this unfortunate affair? I suppose there’s 
no doubt the thing’s been stolen — By the way, sit on 
the end of the bed, will you? Then you’ll be near me.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the detective, sitting down. “There 
is no doubt the necklace has been removed by some one, 
either for a nefarious purpose or for a joke.” 

“It certainly hasn’t been taken for a joke,” said Eve 
warmly. “Nobody that I know well enough for them 
to play such a trick would dream of playing it.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Prohack, “we are left all alone 
with the nefarious purpose. I suppose there’s little 
hope?” 

“Well, sir, you know what happens to a stolen pearl 
necklace. The pearls are separated. They can be sold 
at once, one at a time, or they can be kept for years and 
then sold.” 

What I can’t understand,” Eve exclaimed, “is how 
it could have dropped off without my noticing it!” 

Oh, I can easily understand that!” said Mr. Prohack, 
with a peculiar intonation. 

But without anybody else noticing it either?” Eve 
pursued her own train of thought. 

“Somebody did notice it,” said the detective, writing 
on a small piece of paper. 

“Who?” 

The person who took the necklace.” 

"Well, of course I know that.” Eve spoke impa¬ 
tiently. “But who can it be? I feel sure it’s one of the 
new servants or one of the hired waiters.” 

n our business, madam, we usually suspect servants 
and waiters last.” Then, turning round very suddenly, 
he demanded: “Who’s that at the door?” 

. I've, startled, moved toward the door, and in the same 
instant the detective put a small piece of paper into Mr. 


Prohack’s lap, and Mr. Prohack read on the paper: 
“Should like see you alone.” The detective picked up 
the paper again. Mr. Prohack laughed joyously within 
himself. 

“There’s nobody at the door,” said Eve. “How you 
frightened me!” 

“Marion,” said Mr. Prohack, fully inspired, “take my 
keys off there, will you, and go to my study, and unlock 
the top right-hand drawer of the big desk. You’ll 
find a blue paper at the top at the back. Bring it to me. 
I don’t know which is the right key, but you’ll soon see.” 
And when Eve, eager with her important mission, had 
departed, Mr. Prohack continued to the detective: 
“Pretty good that, eh, for an improvisation? The key of 
that drawer isn’t on that ring at all. And even if she 
does manage to open the drawer there’s no blue paper in 
there at all. She’ll be quite some time.” 

The detective stared at Mr. Prohack in a way to reduce 
his facile self-satisfaction. “What I wish to know from 
you, sir, personally, is whether you want this affair to be 
hushed up or not.” 

“Hushed up?” repeated Mr. Prohack, to whom the 
singular suggestion opened out new and sinister avenues 
of speculation. “Why hushed up?” 

“Most of the cases we deal with have to be hushed up 


sooner or later,” answered the detective. “I only wanted 
to know where I was.” 

“Not at all. I have no reason for hushing any¬ 
thing up.” 

T HE detective gazed at him in a harsh, lower-middle- 
class way, and Mr. Prohack quailed a little before 
that glance. “Will you please tell me where you bought 
the necklace?” 

“I really forget. Somewhere in Bond Street.” 

“Oh! I see,” said the detective. “A necklace of forty- 
nine pearls, over half of them stated to be as big as peas, 
and it’s slipped your memory where you bought it.” 
The detective yawned. 

“And I’m afraid I haven’t kept the receipt, either,” 
said Mr. Prohack. “I have an idea the firm went out 
of business soon after I bought the necklace. At least, 
I seem to remember noticing the shop shut up and then 
opening again as something else.” 

“No jeweler ever goes out of business in Bond Street,” 
said the detective, and yawned once more. “Well, 
Mr. Prohack, I don’t think I need trouble you any more 
to-night. If anything really fresh should turn up I’ll 
telephone you immediately. Good night, Mr. Prohack.” 
The man bowed and departed. 
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“That chap thinks there’s something fishy between 
Eve and me,” reflected Mr. Prohack. “I wonder 
whether there is?” But he was still in high spirits when 
Eve came back into the room. 

“The sleuth-hound has fled,” said he. “I must have 
given him something to think about.” 

“I’ve tried all the keys and none of them will fit,” 
Eve complained. “And yet you’re always grumbling at 
me for not keeping my keys in order. If you wanted to 
show him the blue paper, why have you let him go?” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Prohack, “I didn’t let him go. 
He did not consult me, but merely and totally went.” 

“And what is the blue paper?” Eve demanded. 

“Well, supposing it was the receipt for what I paid 
for the pearls?” 

“Oh! I see. But how could that help?” 

“It wouldn’t help,” Mr. Prohack replied. “My 
broken butterfly, you may as .well know the worst. The 
sleuth-hound doesn’t hold out much hope.” 

“Yes,” said Eve. “And you seem delighted that I’ve 
lost my pearls! You think it will be a lesson for me, 
and you love people to have lessons. Why, anybody 
might lose a necklace! And I’m sure it was one of the 
servants.” 

“My child, you can be just as happy without a pearl 
necklace as with one. You really aren’t a woman who 
cares for vulgar display. Felicity is not to be attained 
by the-” 

Eve screamed. “Arthur! If you go on like that I 
shall run straight out of the house and take cold in the 
square.” 

“I will give you another necklace,” Mr. Prohack 
answered this threat—and, as her face did not immedi¬ 
ately clear, he added: “And a better one.” 

“I don’t want another one,” said Eve. “I’d sooner be 
without one. I know it was all my own fault. But 
you’re horrid, and I can’t make you out, and I never 
could make you out. And I believe you’re hiding some¬ 
thing from me. I believe you picked up the necklace, 
and that’s why you sent the detective away.” 

Mr. Prohack had to assume his serious voice which 
always carried conviction to Eve, and which he had never 
misused. “I haven’t picked your necklace up. I 
haven’t seen it. And I know nothing about it.” Then 
he changed again. “And if you’ll kindly step forward 
and kiss me good morning I’ll try to snatch a few mo¬ 
ments’ unconsciousness.” 

M R. PROHACK awakened, with even increased 
violence, at about eight o’clock the next—or rather 
the same—morning. It was, of course, Eve who rushed 
in to him—nobody else would have dared. She had 
hastily cast about her plumpness the transformed Chinese 
gown which had the curious appearance of a survival 
from some former incarnation. 

“Arthur!” she called, and positively shook the victim. 
“Arthur!” Mr. Prohack looked at her, dazed by the 
electric light which she had ruthlessly turned on over 
his head. “There’s a woman been caught in the area. 
She’s a fat woman, and she must have been there all 
night. The cook locked the area gate, and the woman 
was too fat to climb over. Brool’s put her in the servants’ 
hall and fastened the door, and what do you think we 
ought to do first? Send for the police or telephone to 
Mr. Crewd?—he’s the detective you saw last night.” 

“If she’s been in the area all night, you’d better put 
her to bed and give her some hot brandy and water,” said 
Mr. Prohack. 

“Arthur, please, please be serious!” Eve supplicated. 
“I’m being as serious as a man can who has been dis¬ 
turbed in this pleasant fashion by a pretty woman,” 
said Mr. Prohack, attentively examining the ceiling. 
“You go and look after the fat lady. Supposing she 
died from exposure? There’d have to be an inquest. 
Do you wish to be mixed up in an inquest? What does 
she want? Whatever it is, give it her, and let her go, 
and wake me up next week. I feel I can sleep a bit.” 

“Arthur, you’ll drive me mad! Can’t you see that 
she must be connected with the necklace business? 
She must be. It’s as clear as daylight!” 

“Ah!” breathed Mr. Prohack, thoughtfully interested. 
“Quite possibly she may be mixed up in the necklace 
business. She may be a clue. Look here, don’t let’s 
tell anybody outside—not even Mr. Crewd. Let’s 
detect for ourselves. What does she say for herself?” 

“She said she was waiting outside the house to catch a 
young lady with a snub nose going away from my recep¬ 
tion—Mimi Winstock, of course. She says she won’t 
say anything else—except to Mimi Winstock.” 

“Well, then, wake up Mimi as you wakened me, and 
send her to the servants’ hall—wherever that is—I’ve 
never seen it myself!” 

Eve shook her somewhat tousled head vigorously. 
“Certainly not. I don’t trust Miss Mimi Winstock— 
not one bit—and I’m not going to let those two meet 
until you’ve had a talk with this burglar.” 

Mr. Prohack liked Eve’s demeanor—its vivacity and 


simplicity. “I’m afraid I’m still in love with her,” the 
strange fellow reflected, and said aloud: “You’d better 
kiss me. I shall have an awful headache if you don’t.” 
And Eve reluctantly kissed him, with the look of a 
martyr on her face. 

W ITHIN a few minutes Mr. Prohack was descending 
the stairs. The sight of him in the unknown 
world of the basement floor created an immense sensa¬ 
tion. A young girl whom he had never seen before was 
so moved that she nearly had an accident with a tea-tray 
that she was carrying. 

“What is your name?” Mr. Prohack benignly asked. 
“Selina, sir.” 

“Where are you going with that tea-tray and news¬ 
paper?” 

“I was just taking it up-stairs to Machin, sir. She’s 
not feeling well enough to get up yet, sir.” 

Machin, a parlor-maid, drinking tea in bed, and being 
served by a lesser creature! Mr. Prohack saw that he 
was unacquainted with the fundamental realities of life 
in Manchester Square. 

“Well,” said he, “you can get some more tea for 
Machin. Give me that.” And he took the tray. “No, 
you can keep the newspaper.” 

The paper was The Daily Picture. His eye caught the 
headlines: “West End Sensation. Mrs. Prohack’s 
Pearls Pinched.” He paled; but he was too proud a man 
to withdraw the paper again. No doubt The Daily 
Picture would reach him through the customary channels 
after Machin had done with it: he could wait. 

“Which is the servants’ hall?” said he. Selina indi¬ 
cated the door in the dark subterranean corridor, the 
door that was locked on the prisoner. 

The prisoner, who sprang up from a chair and curtsied 
fearsomely, was fat in a superlative degree, and her 
obesity gave her a middle-aged air to which she probably 
had no right by the almanac. She did nothing so active 
as to weep, but tears oozed out of her small eyes and 
ran in zigzags down her dark-red cheeks. 

“Oh, sir!” she mumbled in a wee, scarcely articulate 
voice, “I’m a respectable woman, so help me God!” 

“You shall be respected,” said Mr. Prohack. “Sit 
down and drink some of this tea and eat the bread and 
butter. No! I don’t want you to say anything just yet. 
No, nothing at all.” 

When she had got the te? into the cup, she poured it 
into the saucer and blew on it and began to drink loudly. 
Her table manners convinced Mr. Prohack that her claim 
to respectability was authentic. 

“And now,” said Mr. Prohack, “will you tell me why 
you spent the night in my area?” 

“Because some one locked the gate on me, sir, while I 
was hiding under the shed whei'e the dust-bins are.” 

“I quite see,” said Mr. Prohack, “I quite see. But 
why did you go down into the area?” 

“It’s no use me a-trying to tell you, sir. You won’t 
believe me.” Her voice was extraordinarily thin and 
weak and seldom achieved anything that could fairly be 
called pronunciation: 

“I shall,” said Mr. Prohack. “I’m a great believer. 
You try me. You’ll see.” 

“TT’S like this: I was converted last night, and that’s 
where the trouble began, if it’s the last word I ever 
speak. There was a mission on at the Methodists’ in Pad¬ 
dington Street, and in I went. Seems strange to me to 
be going into a Methodists’, seeing as I’m so friendly 
with Mr. Milcher.” 

“Who is Mr. Milcher?” 

“Milcher’s the sexton at St. Nicodemus, sir. Or I 
should say sacristan. They call him sacristan instead of 
sexton because St. Nicodemus is High. Well, sir, as I 
was saying, there I was, and the mission a-going on, and 
as soon as ever I got inside that chapel I knew I was done 
in. I never felt so all-overish in all my days. And be¬ 
fore I knew where I was I had found salvation. And I 
was so happy, you wouldn’t believe! And I was just 
wondering how I should break it to Milcher, sir, because 
me passing St. Nicodemus made me think of him—not 
as I’m not always thinking of him — and I looked up at 
the clock, and the clock was just on eleven, sir, and I 
waited for it to strike, sir, and it didn’t strike! My feet 
was rooted to the spot, sir. And then all of a sudden it 
rushed over me about that young woman asking me 
all about the tower and the clock and telling me as her 
young man was so interested in church-towers and he 
wanted to go up, and would I lend her the keys of the 
tower door — because Milcher always gives me the bunch 
of church keys to keep for him while he goes into the 
Horse and Groom public-house, sir, him not caring to 
take church keys into a public-house. It rushed over 
me, and I thought I should have swounded, but I didn’t.” 

Mr. Prohack had to make an effort in order to main¬ 
tain his self-control. He first of all went to the door, 
transferred the key from the outside to the inside, and 
locked the door. Then he drank the dregs of the tea out 
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of the sole cup; and, seeing a packet of Mr. Brook 
Gold Flake cigarets on the mahogany sideboard, hi 
ventured to help himself to one. 

“Yes, sir,” resumed the fat lady; “I nearly swoun led 
and I couldn’t feel happy no more until I’d made a cleai 
breast of it all to Milcher. And I was setting off for Mil 
cher when it struck me all of a heap as I’d promised thi 
young lady with the turned-up nose as I wouldn’t sa> 
nothing about the keys to nobody. It was very av.k 
ward for me, sir, me being converted and anxious to d< 
right, and not knowing which was right and which wa 
wrong. But a promise is a promise, whether you'r 
converted or not— that I do hold. Anyhow, I says t< 
myself I must see Milcher and tell him the clock hadn’ 
struck eleven, and I was just coming down the squar 01 
my way to Milcher’s when who should I see get out of 1 
taxi and run into this house but that young lady and h e 
young man. I could see there was something swank; 
a-going on here, and I said to myself, ‘That young la y’ 
gone in. She’ll come out again; she’s one of the gucs's 
she is,’ I said, ‘and him, too; and I’ll wait till she doe 
come out, and then I’ll catch her and have it out witl 
her, even if it means policemen.’ I slipped down th 
area steps, sir, with my eye on the front door. And 1 ha 
was what did me. I had to sit down on the stone steps 
sir, because of my varicose veins, and then one of th 
servants comes in from the street, sir, and I more lik 
dropped down the area steps, sir, than walked, sir, an< 
hid between two dust-bins, and when the coast was < y 
I went up again and found the gate locked and not 
doing. And it’s as true as I’m standing here — sitting 
I should say.” 

S HE paused. Mr. Prohack collected himself, d< r 
mined to keep his nerve through all. Then he s; id 
“When did the mysterious young lady borrow the k y 
from you?” 

“Last night, sir—I mean the night before last.” 

“And where are the keys now?” 

“Milcher’s got ’em, sir.” 

“And he’s got no idea that you ever lent the keys?’ 
“That he has not, sir. And the question is: must 
tell him?” 

“What, exactly, are the relations between you 
Mr. Milcher?” 

“Well, sir, he’s a bit dotty about me, as you might 
And he’s going to marry me. So he says, and I believe hin ■. ’ 
And Mr. Prohack reflected, impressed by the won 
of existence. “Now,” he said, “you are good enoug' 
ask my opinion whether you ought to tell Mr. Mile! r 
My advice to you is: don’t. I applaud your coir, r 
sion. But, as you say, a promise is a promise— even i 
it’s a naughty promise. You did wrong to promise 
You will suffer for that; and don’t think your conver 
will save you from suffering, because it won’t. As fo 
the clock, its stopping striking is only a coincide! e 
obviously. If the clock had been stopped from stril ; 
by your young friends, it would have stopped the evcinn 
before last, when they went up the tower. And d . 
imagine there’s any snub-nosed young lady living i re 
There isn’t. She must have left while you were dov.i 
among the dust-bins. She paid you something for you 
trouble, quite possibly. If so, give the money to th 
poor. That will be the best way to be converted.” 

“So I will, sir.” 

“Yes. And now you must go.” He unlocked th 
door and opened it. “Quick. Quietly. Into the area 
and up the area steps. And stop a moment. Don’ 
you be seen in the square for at least a year. A bij 
robbery was committed in this very house last night 
My butler connected your presence in the area with th 
robbery. Without knowing it you’ve been in the mos 
dreadful danger. I’m saving you. Take my advice 
and be silent first and converted afterward. Goo< 
morning. Tut-tut!” He stopped the outflow of he 
alarmed gratitude. “Didn’t I advise you to be silent 
Creep, Mrs. Milcher. Creep!” 

“Yy/ELL, what have you said to her? What does - hi 
VV S ay? What have you done with her?” questio < 
Eve excitedly, who had almost finished .dressing w t 
Mr. Prohack entered her bedroom. 

“I’ve talked to her very seriously and let her go,’ 
answered Mr. Prohack. 

“You’ve let her go!” cried Eve, with an outraged ga.~r> 
implying that she had always suspected that she 
married to a nincompoop, but not to such a nincompo \j 
“Where’s she gone to?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“What’s her name? Who is she?” 

“I don’t know that, either. I only know that sh< s 
engaged to be married, and that a certain sacristan i: 
madly but I hope honorably in love with her, and tha 
she’s had nothing whatever to do with the disappeara? '< 
of your necklace.” 

“I suppose she told you so herself!” said Eve, with ar 

Continued on p age 6 3 
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MISS BOLIVAR 


"he most dangerous revolu¬ 
tions are often those of a 
young girl’s heart 

By BERTHE K. MELLETT 


T’S the queer notions foreigners 
get that make all the trouble. 
Take Emanoel Gonzales, for in¬ 
stance. Emanoel is an attache 
at the Orinocan Embassy in 
Washington, and being wealthy 
and handsome besides, what more 
could the heart desire? But he 
got an idea he must be like George 
Washington. And you know what striving to be like 
some one who never told a lie would bring you to in this 
world to-day. Perhaps, coming from South America, 
hr loped to have a little revolution of his own some day. 
Anyway he took our first President for Gospel until— 
But the story tells that, and I am not the leading lady of 
this piece. Rita is. 

1 had never seen Rita — nor anything else so pretty and 
funny and little and adorable—until she came to Greely. 
Greely is a New England school which aims to prepare 
girl to be women and to win life’s battles. As in all 
schools, some girls at Greely are high-minded and strive 
to please the faculty in thought and deed, but the rest are 
just like other folks. So when Rita’s father came to 
Washington as ambassador from Orinoco, and Rita was 
sent here to be finished, all Greely was divided into two 
parts. 

The first part conversed with her in good English, 
hoping for good Spanish in return. The second part 
spared no pains to teach her slang, asking nothing for 
their trouble. And though her father is a diplomat and 
Rita is in honor bound to favor no factions in the United 
States, yet from the very first it was plain that the un¬ 
selfish motive won her heart. So we doubled our efforts 
anti it was not until the damage was done that we real¬ 
ized how, up to a certain point, spice may be an addition 
to a girl’s language, but beyond that it is apt to rub the 
bloom off the rose and insult every one in sight. 

The fact struck me when I asked Rita to a party given 
by me after the mid-year exams to celebrate not having 
flunked and she said she hoped the party would be 
snooty. I think we should all observe the Monroe Doc- 
trim and put up with a lot from our sister continents, still 
I didn’t like the word when speaking of my affairs. 



D lTA,”said I, as solemnly as the highest-minded girl 
1 in school, “a lady is known by the vocabulary she 
keeps to herself. We can’t help learning the facts of life as 
've pass through this world, but we must play the game and 
let on we don’t know beans. You came among us as a 
stranger, and we thought it only generous, and funny be¬ 
sides, to share the little we had with you. But I am 
afraid we were carried too far, for the pleasure of hearing 
Pour cute accent-” 

i ace of une angel ” howled Rita, mixing the tongues 
in which she is specializing. “Sweet bug of the pomme de 
tern. By the gentle patience with which you speak I 
bno that I have got your sheep! And having got your 
shw d, what hinders that I should not get the sheeps of 
others!” 


Nothing,” I said dryly. “The plural of sheep is sheep, 
Md ou mean goat.” 

i hou are a honey insect! You say that, amateur as I 
sni 1 shall still by use of your nice argot get the sheep— 
the ro-at of one young man?” 

“1 shouldn’t be surprised if you are foolish enough to 
T But young men are scarce.” 

Not this young man. He is not scarce. Shall I ask 
you by he much resemble the postage-stamp? A’right. 
de wick around—and would to be the image of George 
, a -hington. To stick around, that is not bad. But to 
e George Washington! Ah, it is ver’ sad! He come to 
!. ee me every day. In Orinoco it is the custom to make 
e '-Ml with chaperons. Together with the most ogliest 
"jaleof great age I sit upon one side of the room. I 
a?J W as not Carmen’s hat like a basket of cabbages on 



BACK OF THE STEERING-WHEEL, ON A SEAT THAT SLOPED HIDEOUSLY, SAT RIT A AND EMANOEL, 

FOLDED IN EACH OTHER’S "ARMS 


her head yesterday as she rode to the fiesta?’ He moves 
in nervousness upon his chair. He struggles. Then 
George Washington win. T can not tell a lie,’ say he. 
Tt was a nice hat!’ What you think of that? He have 
no pep, that young man. I try again. With my eyes I 
show how hateful is the female of great age to me. You 
bet that young man says to himself that nothing matters 
except I be happy? You bet he bring his fine motor of 
his papa to my window in the moonlight and elope for 
excitements? I bet he do not. He can not lie, even to 
himself. To himself he says, ‘No! To be George Wash¬ 
ington of Orinoco is worth more than foolishness of the 
heart.’ To me he say that like the father of his country 
on the north he will engage in building canals until his 
country calls. I wish to tell him, please to drown in his 
own canals. But I have no words—only nice ones 
taught by sisters in the convent. I weep at night re¬ 
membering that George Washington have marry a sensi¬ 
ble woman in the end. It is my darkest hour. And then 
comes dawn. I come to America where all women know 
to drive men wild! Then he come to America to help 
my papa. And now you tell me that with the languages 
you have been so kind to teach me I shall get his shee— 
his go-at!” 

QHE got it. His goat. I witnessed the getting and was 
^ deeply involved. I was there because, just before 
Easter, Rita asked me to spend the holidays with her in 
Washington. 

Now, up to the time that my parents went to China 
and abandoned me on the doorstep at Greely, Washing¬ 
ton was my home. So I just love embassies. Indeed, I 
have often decided that never should I marry until there 
was an embassy for rent and we could move right in. So 
I hugged Rita in the affirmative, and in due time arrived 
at the Union Station, D. C. 

You know the Union Station. White. And looks 
empty no matter how dense the crowd. ’Way up next to 
the ceiling stand marble heroes in armor, signifying the 
chivalrous treatment you ought to get on railroads. But 
they didn’t prevent me from getting a lonely foreboding 
feeling upon arrival this time, for no one met our train. 

“My papa must be engage,” said Rita, “and could not 
get away. Never mind. We will have a taxi - ” 

Her expression changed. A wonderful car drew up in 


the taxi-entrance and out leaped the best-looking man 
you ever saw in a profound way. 

“Rita!” breathed he. 

“ ’Elio!” piped Rita in a cool, detached voice. “Who 
is it to let you in?” “Miss Dinah] Webster,” said she, 
meaning me, “I make you* acquaint — Mr. George 
Washington.” 

Pin-wheels went off in the young man’s eyes, but he 
bowed deeply. 

“She spik of the time when I much admire to resemble 
your first in war and in the so-called peace,” said he. 
“She do not also know that I respect the language of Mr. 
Roosevelt when he require, ‘For every man a square 
deal.’ I am name Emanoel Gonzales.” 

Then, opening the door of the motor for us, he bowed 
once more and withdrew, leaving us nothing but the car 
and the chauffeur to fall back on. It took Rita quite a 
while to make herself laugh at the whole thing. Even 
when she did laugh it was a sickly business. 

“I — I have achieve his — sheep—you think?” she 
stammered. 

“If I’d dreamed he was so handsome, I would have 
taken steps to hammer some sense into you before you met 
him,” said I. “I’m ashamed of you. From what you 
said I supposed he wore a cocked hat at least. Now, let 
me tell you something, young woman. That man may 
think he’s like George Washington. And so may you. 
But he won’t act like George Washington.” 

Then I saw tears upon her lashes. 

“Never mind, Rita,” said I. “I’ll take a hand in the 
affair.” 

A startled, distrustful glance rested upon me, par¬ 
ticularly upon my hair, w’hich is blond. After that we 
rode along in silence. 

T CERTAINLY do love embassies, and the one from 
Orinoco is all that could be wished by any critic. It 
has the usual grand staircase and grilled front doors with 
lace panels. Also the ballroom has been done over twice 
because Rita changed_ her favorite color. It looks to me 
as if Rita was about the dearest thing in the world to 
her papa. This time her coming-home present was a 
bronze statue of a boy kneeling down with his hands 
laced out before him and water running through his 
Continued on p age 72 
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A GIRL in the DUST 

Her Christmas flower never withered, and raised her out of it 


By DIXIE WILLSON 


MAN came into our house one day 
when no one was at home. 

My grandmother went to pray¬ 
ers every Wednesday at four, and 
because she was eighty years old 
I went to prayers every Wednesday 
too. This day, when we came 
back, I left her in the garden watch¬ 
ing sundown and went inside to fix supper. 

Our house was long and low with beams 
on the ceiling that made dark shadows 
everywhere. I hung grandmother’s shawl 
on the peg, and put my prayer-book on the 
shelf, and took down the green light to light it. 
And then, when I turned from the window, I saw the 



man looking at me. 

“I am waiting for Yek Vavarick,” he said, and he 
smiled. 

“He will be home for supper,” I told him. “He is my 
father. Stop and eat with us.” 

He put down his hat, took the lamp, and we went into 
the kitchen. He sat in the doorway while I opened the 
lamp-wick and trimmed it. 

“For how much money will Vavarick sell his south 
meadow?” he asked me. 

“Oh, for no money,” I answered, fast enough. “The 
south meadow is dear old grandfather’s land. The willow 
trees are my father’s own children. He would sell me 
sooner, I think.” 

He brushed off his shoes, and put his hands in his 
pockets, and watched me fix the light. He took it 
into the other room and hung it up for me. 

“I’ll go down the road and meet Vavarick,” he said, 
“and ask about it.” Then he put his fingers on my hair a 
little. “The wind has been at you,” he laughed. “Your 
hair is like ruffled moonlight.” 


P ETER SARAAF played fiddle at the fair. He was too 
rich to play a fiddle for money, but he played to be an 
artist. He had slim fingers. He was very tall, and very 
dark, and rich and handsome. When he looked at you, you 
knew he could tell more about you than you could tell 
about yourself even. I wore my red cape to the fair, 
and I danced as many times as I could. 

When we went home my father asked me what I 
thought of Peter Saraaf’s new vest. 

“Of his vest?” I asked my father. “I didn’t know he 
had a vest! And besides that I didn’t know Peter Saraaf 
was even there at all!” 

So my father laughed at that, because Peter had called 
him clear to the stable to ask what I’d said about the 
new vest he wore, and to tell how he’d had it made the 
color of my Sunday skirt. My father half shut his eyes. 

“Marishka,” he said, “I found out about you to-night 
a thing I hate to see. Everybody else saw it long ago, 
but now I see it myself, too. You must wear your hair 
not so soft and not so yellow, and you must—not look 
around so much with your eyes, or something will be 
coming that you will be afraid of.” 

Something would be coming I should be afraid of! 
Well I didn’t know what! 

Just ahead we saw some one walking. A girl, walk¬ 
ing along the road in the dust. My father stopped. 

“Come ride, Tanka,” he called. “Come in the cart, 
won’t you?” 

She looked up at us, and her face was so white that it 
made the night behind her seem cruel and terrible. “No, 
no,” she said, shaking her head at my father and motion¬ 
ing him to go’by. “Leave me be, Vavarick. I have to 
stay out in the road alone. I walk in the dust while 
Peel rides home the girl who has newer kisses than mine.” 

It was Tanka Vostoff. Peel had loved her for a year. 
I had seen her come to the fair with him, laughing and 
tying his necktie, and a so I had seen him go away with 
Peter Saraaf’s little sister. So we left her walking in the 
dust. 

“Well,” my father said, “there you are. Now you 
keep your hair not so soft and not so yellow. Peter said 
your eyes and your red coat and your hair had every man 
after you. You see Tanka Vostoff. Well—there you 
are. You can be afraid of love, too. Peter’s different. 
Peter’s all right. He is rich—and good too, but some one 
else could very soon put you into something you don’t 
know anything about. Do you want to walk in the 
dust?” And he bent over his reins. 



“ ‘TO-MORROW’S CHRISTMAS,’ I SAID. ‘HAS HE FOR¬ 
GOTTEN ME WHEN TO-MORROW’S CHRISTMAS?’ 

“ ‘NO,’ PETER SAID. ‘HE DIDN'T FORGET. HE SENDS 
YOU THE CHRISTMAS ROSE. IT IS LOVE?’ ” 


I laughed to myself and dropped off my cape, and le 
the moon fall into my bosom. I pinned back my hair 

“There, Vavarick,” I laughed, turning my face to him 
“will you leave me live now, with eyes and hair and eoa: 
and everything gone?” 

“Aw — yaw! God in heaven!” he said sharply 
“Put up your coat and take out your hair! Howevei 
you look seems worse for you!” 

So I took my hair out again. I made it all loose —as i 
the wind had been at it — like ruffled moonlight. I > a: 
happy. 

The fair had been full of men. Kervis was full ol 
men. Plenty had kissed me, and plenty more wan I ce 
to, and plenty had said enough to me too! But now, ou 
of the night, and out of my thoughts of love— queer! ji 
was not kisses I felt, nor worshiping words I remembe 
— but just fingers, that came back from somewhere , 1 
touched my hair a little — 

One night when October was frosty, I told my fat c| 
there was a party in Kervis. 

“Well,” he said, “you aren’t going.” 

I mixed a pail of bread and washed my hands. 

“Can I go if I’m back by twelve?” I asked him. Bui 
he didn’t answer at all. He cut leather strings for shots 
and didn’t answer. I got down my blue dress out of I ( 
cupboard. 

“Can I go if I’m back in tw r o hours?” I begged. 

He shook his head aqd sharpened his knife on thj 
fire-stone. 

“Can I go if I never come back?” I cried at him. 

“No,” old Vavarick told me. “Keep still,” he toll 
me. “You aren’t going.” 

But I was going. I was going! So presently 
told him that it was Peter Saraaf who was asking me 
go with him. 

“Oh,” he said, “so Peter will take you? That’s dif 
ferent. Peter is a good boy.” 

“Yes,” I answered. “Peter with money and a green 
tile house will take me.” 

“Then go along, Marishka,” he said. “But be quiet ’ 

“Well, father,” I asked him, “what was it I wore at th 
fair that was so bad for all the men?” I wanted to b 
sure I remembered. 

“That white short dress with a red coat and that loos 
hair,” he reminded me. “You know.” 

So I put on my blue skirt and my black shawl, an< 
brushed hard at my hair and showed him. 

“All right,” he said. “Do as Peter tells you now.” 

So then, while he cut shoe-strings, I went into tin 
kitchen, and outdoors, and started down toward KerviJ 
But I stopped at the shed a while, and when I went ouf 
again, where the sky was all moon and the wind waj 
blowing shadows on the road, I turned my back o 
Kervis and ran across the world the other way —wit 
my white short dress, and my red coat, and my hai] 
like ruffled moonlight! 


I T WAS past twelve when we came home. The moo: 

had gone under so we couldn’t see each other, or th 
road even, or anything at all, but dark blots against dar, 
sky, when a house passed, or where the hills came uf 
We went together with our hands warm in the darkno-;, 
laughing at nothing at all. I was surprised to see a light 
in our house. I told him he must hurry away because ml 
father was waiting up. 

“Well, all right,” he said. “Don’t forget to-morrow 
He put his hands on my shoulders. 

I do not believe love can come in one second. I do nq 
believe that at all — but just the same those fingers ma< 
the dark dizzy 

When he had gone, I looked at the house, into t! 
window again. My father was sitting there still cuttin 
leather for his shoes. After a while, then, I went iii 
with my blue dress on, and my black shawl, and my hai 
brushed tight. 

He looked at me sharply. “Well, did you go wit 
Peter?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I said. “Of course.” 

“Did you dance only with Peter?” he asked again. 
“Why, yes, of course,” I replied. “Only with Peter. 

I wished he didn’t always have so many questions. 
“Why didn’t you go to bed, Vavarick?” I asked hi 
“Well,” he said, putting down his leather at last, anj 
folding up the knife, “I didn’t go to bed because I’ve ha' 
a guest.” He nodded his head toward the corner wht 
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“DO YOU WANT TO BE STARTING YOUR HOUSE WHEN THE SPRING RUNS IN?’’ HE ASKED, AND WAGGLED HIS THUMBS AT ME 

AND LAUGHED WITH THE CORNERS OF HIS EYES 


toe long bench was, and there, in the dim light, sitting 
dth a blue vest and slim fingers and a mug of our best 
beer was —Peter Saraaf. 

“Sit down,” my father went on saying in a hard voice. 

“I won’t!” I cried at both of them—and I threw my 
toawl on the floor and ran into the kitchen and felt my 
"ay to bed. 

N ever in'the world had Peter Saraaf come to see my father 
before! Why had it happened this night! I hated him! 

h! the next morning my father stayed in the kitchen 
jind talked to me. I had to tell him about Stephen— 
bow he had come first to ask for the south meadow, then 
! ?ain just to see me, and then had made me promise to 
foeet him the night before. 


So my father told me how Peter had come to say he 
wanted to marry me. “He’s rich,” my father said, 
“and handsome, and very good, and he thinks of no one 
else at all but you.” 

“Father, it isn’t money,” I told him. “It’s some¬ 
thing Peter hasn’t got. I can’t tell you what it is, but 
though Peter tells me enough love to marry me ten times 
over he hasn’t got it. I know — that’s all.” 

“Well, Peter’s house has silk walls and two full wine- 
cellars,” my father went on, “and a green-tile roof, and 
Peter loves you wonderful. You will be honored to be 
Peter Saraaf’s wife. I said so.” 

“Then unsay it, dearest,” I whispered. 

It was late afternoon when Stephen was coming down. 


I made a cake filled with spice, and let it bake while 
I curled my curls around the broom-handle and put my 
pink dress on. 

We ate the cake, and I made him tea. I was so happy 
and frightened I could hardly keep up with myself. He 
was as tall as the window, and his eyes warm to look at. 
Gray and warm and far, like paths in deep woods taking 
you on and on where you could only feel something but 
not see what you felt at all. His hair was gray too, a 
little bit— Just a little bit in the brown of it. I told 
him about the night before. And he laughed because I 
told him I hated Peter’s corn-field. 

“So Peter loves you,” he said, smiling a little. And he 

Con tinued on page 88 
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.CHRISTMAS DAY I N HOLLAND 

|S ONLY one of the good times Betty is having on her travels. Don't you wish you were Betty, spending Christmas with the little 
Dutch girls and boys, and learning to skate with them on the long winding canals ? But you stay-at-home children can play their games 
with them. Cut out these pictures on the black line, paste on a cardboard back and imagine yourself in Holland with Betty and her friends 
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HRISTMAS in HOLLAND 

Betty Butterick writes home about the ways of the little Dutch children 


By HARRIET IDE EAGER 



Amsterdam, Holland, 
December 1. 

EAR DOTS: 

I’m in Holland. 

Brother and I got 
here Saturday, and, 
my goodness, I never 
saw so much scrub¬ 
bing in my life! 

There was a ser¬ 
vant-girl in front of 


Do You Want Betty to 
Around the World? 


Go 


y house, with a bucket and a mop. 

:y scrubbed the walls and the brick 
■ement and the cobblestones. I saw one 
in wooden shoes washing a tree! 
jnsterdam looks like pictures in that 
fairy -book of mine. Instead of a mid- 
to the street, there’s water, called a 
il. Brother says when the people made 
city they had to hammer big, long steel spikes in 
ground first, down through the water and mud till 
• st uck sand. Then they built houses on top of the 
,cs. 

iucss what I saw to-day? 

cute little wagon with vegetables, and dogs pulling 
Honest. Their tongues hung out, just like your 
i’s loes. They had harness like horses, 
ut the funniest was, a rope was hanging from the 
op window of a house, and the boy driving the dog- 
ion sent a basket of groceries up on the pulley, and 
rant-girl pulled it in. 

asked brother about it and he said (you know how 

;y he is) : 

Maids won’t climb stairs, stairs so steep, houses so 
o\v, not much room, Holland so small.” 

just looked out and saw a green boat go by on the 
il. There's a little window in back with lace cur- 
s and a plant and a bird-cage, and a little black dog 
nning around like a streak and barking like Snippie. 

h, a lit- 

ust then brother came back. I was telling you a 
e girl on the boat waved to me. Brother says she 
5 there all the time—eats her breakfast and every- 
g. Wouldn’t that be fun? Her father owns the 
n boat and carries coal and things up and down the 
als. 

rother says, though, the Dutch government is mak- 
the boat children go to school on land now. Be- 
>e they never learned anything before. So I guess 
r mothers will stay on land too. I don’t know what 
fathers will do unless they learn another business. 

Iy goodness! I haven’t even told you where I am yet. 
m in a real Dutch family! Isn’t that exciting? The 
ler is a business friend of brother’s. You know, 
came over to Europe on his export business, 
his house is not so awfully different from American 
ses inside, except it’s sort of dark and old-fashioned. 
lyvrouw means “Mrs.” in Dutch. Myvrouw van 
er (that’s the family’s name) was so nice to me it 
le me cry. She talks English fine. I told her about 
her, and how she and father died, and that’s why 
'brought me along on this trip, 
fy goodness! I was so surprised when I saw the van 
r children. There’s a boy older than me named 
and two girls younger, one called Juliana, after the 
daughter of the queen, and the other Hilda, 
ou know, I thought Dutch kids all wore wooden 
s and red skirts or bloomers. 

wt the van Ripers have shoes like mine, and clothes 
only a little old-fashioned, and the girls wear aprons 

Mimes. 

be littlest girl whispered something to her mother in 
tch when she saw us. Myvrouw van Riper laughed 
Isai i: “Hilda is disappointed because you and your 
wer are not wearing Indian suits or cowboy clothes 

The American movie she saw once.” Wasn’t that 

By? 

jn and Juliana and Hilda can all speak English, 
b french too. I felt ashamed. But Myvrouw van 

M said that they have to, because nobody learns 

tch. 

) n1 aught me some words this morning: 

Mk — milk, 
coffee. 

17 


TYETTY BUTTERICK is a little American girl traveling abroad 
with her big brother. This is her first letter to her best friend 
about Christmas in Holland. 

Do you want Betty to go to Spain and Switzerland and China 
and other countries, and send letters about everything she sees ? 

If you do, write and tell her so. Betty will answer every letter 
with a Dutch picture post-card. If enough children write “Yes,” 
Betty will go around the world. Please write at once to 

Miss Betty Butterick, 

The Delineator, New York. 


Ontbijt — breakfast. (Isn’t that a funny one?) 

Jan is going to be an engineer. He says his country 
has to have good ones, on account of the dikes. (Not a 
train engineer — the kind who builds bridges.) 

I said: “I know about the boy who put his finger 
in the hole and kept the sea from leaking through.” 

Jan laughed and laughed. He said: “There’s an 
English boy at school who believed that silly old 
story too.” 

Jan’s father saw me getting red, so he came over. 

He said there arc willows planted inside the dikes, 
to hold the bricks and stones and dirt together. And 
Queen Wilhelmina chooses a special Minister of Dikes 
(not a preaching minister), and engineers work for him. 
Every town has a dike-man. And if the sea began to 
break through, the dike-man could make anybody do 
anything he said. He could take people’s fences, or 
knock down their houses, or anything that would help. 
He could even stick their cow in the hole — only, of 
course, that wouldn’t do much good. 

December 4. 

T’VE been having more fun than a pack of monkeys. 
-L To-morrow’s Christmas! You see, in Holland they 
have it on the fifth of December, and they call it Sinter 
Klass Day. (That means Santa Claus.) 

We’ve been running to the door-bell all day. 

Once I fell down the steps, they’re so steep; but I 
didn’t hurt myself — only I got there too late to catch 
whoever it was. 

There was one great big package all four of us had to 
carry. Myvrouw van Riper locked all the packages up 
in her secret room. 

To-night we were all allowed to sit up for tea. I 
forgot to say, Holland people have tea after dinner, 
about eight o’clock. The maid brings a little separate 
teapot for everybody, and Myvrouw van Riper fills 
them from her big hot-water kettle. It’s lots of fun, 
only I’m afraid of breaking the china, it’s so old and ex¬ 
pensive. The maid brings hot water and a towel, and 
Myvrouw van Riper washes it herself, right in the sitting- 
room. 

We all sang songs — at least, I didn’t sing much, be¬ 
cause they were in Dutch. Then everybody, grown 
people too, put a shoe in the fireplace, with a carrot and 
hay in it. That’s for Sinter Klass’s white horse to eat. 
You know, here he doesn’t come with reindeer. 

I’m in bed. Myvrouw van Riper thinks I’m asleep 
long ago. But I feel so funny and excited in my stom¬ 
ach I can’t sleep. 

Sinter Klass Day. 
ATOODNESS! Where shall I begin? 

This morning the carrots and hay were gone. In¬ 
side our shoes we found little toys and lots of cakes, 
called spekulas, like our gingerbread, only nicer. Yum- 
mie yum, they were good! I’m sending you some crums 
in this letter to taste. They were all different shapes — 
ships and birds and daisies and dogs and cats. These 
crums were a cat’s ear. 

Jan found a switch stick in his shoe. He looked so 
funny for a minute. But afterward he found cakes 
too and a knife. 

They don’t have regular Christmas dinner. We just 
ate lunch, like always. Did I tell you about breakfast? 
We don’t eat oatmeal and fruit and eggs. Just coffee 
or tea and rye bread, with cheese on top. Lunch is al¬ 
most exactly like breakfast, except we have meat or 
eggs. 


This afternoon Myvrouw van Riper let 
Jan and me take presents around on bicy¬ 
cles. I thought Dutch children skated 
everywhere. Jan says they do when it 
freezes, only you can’t skate on the big 
canals even then, because the ice is cleared 
off so the electric boats can run. He says 
everybody has a wheel, and in the country 
you see Dutchwomen riding with wooden 
shoesl 

All the streets in Amsterdam are cobbles 
and it bumps you awfully on a wheel. 

After dinner we all went in the living- 
room and spread a sheet on the floor and 
sang a song to make Sinter Klass come. 

I was sure Jan’s father was going to dress 
up and fool us; but he was there singing. 

The doorbell rang. Then somebody 
knocked on the door awful loud. I was so 
scared my heart jumped up and down. 

Then Sinter Klass came in. He wore a long red dress 
and a funny thing on his head called a bishop’s miter. 
He carried a stick like a wand. There was the funniest 
black man with him, holding a big bag. That was his 
slave, Rupert. 

Sinter Klass sat down and talked to all the children. 
It was Dutch, so Jan explained to me, until Sinter Klass 
said something that made Jan get ail red, even his ears. 
Juliana whispered to me he was getting scolded for teas¬ 
ing her. 

Sinter Klass showed little Hilda the black slave’s 
bag, and said he’d put her in it if she didn’t stop running 
away from her nurse on the street. Hilda was so scared 
the black man had to say something funny so she 
wouldn’t cry. 

Sinter Klass threw a lot of cakes on the sheet, and we 
scrambled for them. When we stopped, he was gone. 
We hunted all over the house and out the door, but we 
couldn’t find him. 

Then Myvrouw van Riper let us take turns choosing 
packages from the secret room. 

You know that great big package I told you about? 
Well, it was marked for Mynheer van Riper (that means 
Mister). So he unwrapped and unwrapped, and then 
it said: “For Jan.” So Jan unwrapped, and it said: 
“For Juliana.” Then Juliana unwrapped till she came 
to a box, and it said: “For the little American Betty.” 
Inside was a Dutch boy doll with bloomers and wooden 
shoes. I guessed and guessed, but I don’t know yet who 
gave it to me. 

Over there they don’t tell who presents are from. 
Everybody writes funny verses, without names, and it’s 
all right to lie, if anybody asks you, like April Fool. 

We all got cakes in the shape of our initials. Mine 
were cute little B’s. Mynheer van Riper had the biggest, 
because his first name begins with W. 

Middleburg, Zeeland (that means Sea-land), 
Holland, December 15. 

\TYVROUW van RIPER let Jan come here with 
-1-V.L brother and me and the children’s nurse, so we 
could see some real Dutch peasants. 

We went to market to-day, and saw people from 
different villages, in different kinds of clothes. We saw 
women with big skirts that stuck out and white caps 
with gold bangles underneath. 

The men had big velvet bloomers and funny-looking 
jackets with great big silver buttons and silver buckles 
on their shoes (they don’t wear wooden shoes to town). 
And the little weeny girls dress just like the ladies and the 
boys like the men. 

My goodness! You ought to see all the different 
kinds of cheese at market. Red cheese and green 
cheese and white and yellow and brown and all different 
sizes and funny shapes. 

We went skating, and I fell down six and a half times. 
Goodness! You ought to see Maria’s littlest sister 
whiz around. 

What do you think? Next month brother and I are 
going to Spain. I’ll write you all about it. 

Your loving friend, Betty B. 

P. S. I forgot to tell you something funny. I met 
a little Dutch girl who has never tasted ice-cream, and 
Jan calls it baby-food and wouldn’t eat it for anything. 
Goodness! I wish I had ten chocolate sundaes right 
now! B. B. 
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HAS HER PLACE 


EVERY DOLL 


For the little girl’s own little 
dressing-table is this cheerful 
doll pincushion 


Here is a pincushion for the 
basket. What infant owning tl 
doll could resent its 


morning t\ 


Doll accessories are very attractive on the dressing- 
table, and are easy to make. For the powder-puff 
bowl, on the right, if you are clever, you will cover 
a very small lampshade frame with silk and lace, 
attach a doll’s head, and drape the panniers 


Here is another accessory for the bath of the 
youngest member of the family; a tiny kewpie 
attached to the powder-puff to serve as a handle 


Any girl would appreciate this saucy doll that 
conceals a bag of her favorite sachet: it is attached to 
ribbon-covered wires to fit over the dress-hanger pole 


Her velvet-and-tinseled skirt is very full, be¬ 
cause it conceals a generous round bonbon-dish 
of glass—a welcome decoration for any part 
l of the house 


You remember the ugly little old night-light floating in sweet-oil? Above you see 
its successor. Beneath the flowing draperies is an electric-light bulb 

NOTE—If you can not buy the doll heads in your town, write to the Editor of House Decoration, The DELINEATOR 


This charmingly gowned lady of an early day screens the ugly modern telephone 
receiver from a too obvious view without concealing it completely 
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ON THE 
ARISTOCRACY 
OF STYLE 

ELEANOR CHALMERS 


Nicole Groult uses the portrait styles of the 
Valesquez school fora pannier dress of blue 
taffetas trimmed with plaited volants of 
white tulle zvith applique of tiny roses. The 
photograph is by O’Doye. 


Good style is style that satisfies the eye and never 
offends good taste. Perhaps it is easier to define 
bad style, by saying somewhat paradoxically that a 
bad style is a good style exaggerated to the point of 
conspicuousness and vulgarity. It lacks the re¬ 
straint, the fineness and the subtlety of the good 
style. It wants to “hit you in the eye” where real 
elegance, like good breeding, is never under the 
necessity of announcing itself. Aristocracy of 
style is like some one’s description of that great 
aristocrat of the last generation — Edward the 
Seventh. “He never thought of himself as a gentle¬ 
man and no one ever thought of him as anything 
else.” 

A ND who is it that makes the mode? Not the 
French dressmakers who can offer suggestions, 
but then must make only what their clients will ac¬ 
cept. Fashion is established by certain women who 
move in what the French call “le beau monde ,” and 
who have the gift of imparting their own elegance and 
distinction to what they wear, and who have an even 
greater gift of discrimination in choosing their 
clothes, a sixth sense of perfect fitness, amounting 
almost to an art in itself. Sometimes they are 
women of great position as well as wealth. Some of 
the young Russian grand duchesses have this gift, 
and both the Empress Eugenie and Marie Antoi¬ 
nette possessed it to a marked degree. Quite often, 
however, it belongs to women who appear in society 
without actually belonging to it. I have in mind a 
number of young and exquisite actresses who are 
always faultlessly dressed, and a famous Spanish 
dancer whose father sold hot potatoes on the streets 
of Seville and who has, nevertheless, with her sleek, 
impassive beauty the power to make the society 
which ignores her look frumpish and overdressed. 

If The Town really wants good style — and it 
does—it wants the excessively simple styles that 
are worn by the best-dressed women to-day. It 
doesn’t know that it wants them because it doesn’t 


]'OT very long ago we had a 
defiant letter from a town in 
a part of the country where 
the local slogan is “You’ll 
ve to Get Up Early in the Morning 
— 'ou Want to Get Ahead of Us.” It 
rm in its belief that the only reason 
3 not abreast of New York is that 
is several paces in advance. In 
:t, at times it finds itself in a posi- 
not unlike that of the small dog 
it runs ahead of the fire-engine 
, \ /ho is so carried away by enthu- 
m for its ability to beat the mons- 
at its own game that it often 
is some distance before it discov- 
. that the fire-engine has turned a 
tier and gone another way. 

The letter in question was a vio- 
it attack on Butterick for giving 
ie Town such simple styles. It 
isted that it wanted styles that were just as 
»’ and smart as those worn in New York or 
licago, and it refused to wear “dowdy,” simple 
lies, as simple as the chemise for which they 
te named. 

In other words The Town in its determination to 
tp ahead of New York, is dashing up the old 
jroughfare, while New York with the rest of the 
fid of fashion has turned at a sharp angle into a 
»’ path. For The Town believes that there still 
8 ts the old hierarchy of styles, the gradation 
n the simple cut of a morning dress of serge into 
less simple styles for the broadcloth Sunday 
fn and from there upward through the growing 
hdor of the silk lansdowne to the culmination 
elegance in the draped and be jeweled brocade 
ening gown. It believes that Butterick is giving 
an only the simple morning styles and offering 
fin a gratuitous insult in withholding handsome 
bolstered effects for brocades. 


1 1 ALL goes back to the old questions of what is 
I good style and who makes it. For there are all 
I Us of styles, good and bad, and the bad quite 
I to attain a mushroom growth in certain quarters, 
d gain a sometimes amazing numerical strength 
thout ever bridging the gulf that separates them 
to the real aristocracy of fashion. For example 
\ excessively short, excessively narrow skirt 
lich looks as if its wearer had plunged knee deep 
to a single trouser leg has been practically a uni- 
on Broadway for the last year. But it has 
ver crossed the dead line. It has never estab- 
itself on Fifth Avenue and it has never become 
good style nor has it been worn by well-dressed 
(men. 

Hr neither the Broadway woman nor her proto- 
P e of the Parisian boulevards ever start a fashion, 
I °ugh they usually finish whatever style they 
I jtept by an unrefining process peculiar to them- 

I Ives. 


realize that fashionable women wear 
these simple styles, and nothing else. 
It wears them because for society life 
is simpler than it has been in many 
a year. Old fortunes abroad have 
been wiped away or cut to a fraction 
of their former size by the war. There 
are smaller establishments, fewer ser¬ 
vants, less formality, less entertaining 
on the grand scale, and a gayer, more 
youthful life given over to dancing, 
motoring and tennis, and spent as 
much as possible “en plein air ” where 
simpler styles are suitable and com¬ 
fortable, while elaborate clothes would 
be hampering and out of place. 

The styles that Butterick gives The 
Town in its Deltor patterns are sim¬ 
ple because they are correct and fash¬ 
ionable, and they are correct and 
fashionable because they are simple. 
The Town is fortunate in being able to get them 
in their Deltor form, since their simplicity demands 
a perfection of line, of cut and above all of finish 
that only the Deltor pattern gives them. 

For the Deltor which is found in every Butterick 
pattern gives a service of French finishing that no 
pattern has ever attempted before. Perfect finish, 
and fitting, appropriate trimming are to a perfect 
dress what perfect grooming and perfect accessories 
are to the woman of the world. The Deltor gives 
both. 

For after basting the gament together for you, the 
Deltor tells you just what to do with every seam, 
and whether it should be stitched, or sewed by hand 
or machine hemstitched. It goes from the seams to 
the neck and sleeves and hem providing for their 
minutest details with the same exquisite care that 
gives the Parisian stamp to a French dress, showing 
you how to use the cut petals, the lattice cording, the 
picot edging, the ribbon, the narrow binding, the 
fur, or the braid, the pique vest and cuff with which 
the French designer gives an air of elegance to the 
present simple styles. 


A ND when the dress is finished it takes your scraps 
of material and turns them into the delightful 
little cocardes and rosettes and flattened roses and a 
dozen other charming things, endowing you with the 
skilful fingers of the French midinettes whose taste 
and ingenuity designed the trimmings for the 
dress. 

The new dresses are trimmed with the dress ma¬ 
terial itself transformed into quaint and lovely 
shapes, full of the fancy and imagination of the 
French. Each one has its own trick which the Del- 
tor discloses to you with its picture directions. 

By showing you how to make these little French 
trimmings the Deltor not only gives your dress a 
veritable French air but it saves you many a dollar 
that you would have had to spend for other less 
suitable and far less fashionable trimmings. 
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THE NEW CREED OF PARIS DECLARES | 


A LENGTHENED AND BROll 


Sfo tc 


The Chinese influence is to be 
seen in the new wide sleeves, 
straight mandarin coats and 
the character of many of 
the new embroideries. Agnes 
makes a dress of black crepe 
Marocain embroidered in jade 
green in a Chinese pattern 
and with a sash of jade green 
breaking 5 the hem of the skirt 



The short sac-coat of a serge suit re¬ 
veals the fact that Jenny is letting her 
blouse outdistance her jackets. I he 
blue suit is trimmed with black braid, 
and three ?iarroit’ fringes of fur bring 
the blouse below the coat 


Jenny believes that there is nothing to 
conceal about the new long blouses. For 
a suit of black charmeuse embroidered 
with jet she makes a tunic blouse of 
Chinese blue, also embroidered in black, 
which shows itself at the front of the 
coat and again belozo it 


In a new cloak by Premet one sees 
red betzcee)i fine lines of black on 
the heavy cloth. Hare skin makes 
the cuffs and collar and follows 
the flare of the lifted hem 
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BELIEF IN LONGER BLOUSES, SHORTER COATS, 


HEM AND THE BATEAU NECK 


by Soulii 



The models of the new season 
have offered nothing lovelier than 
Worth’s stately costumes. Here 
Worth uses a straight coat of 
black velvet printed in gold over 
a dress of black velvet trimmed 
with monkey fur and gold braid 



A black crepe de Chine 
dress from Chanel is al¬ 
most carried away by its 
own fringe, made of 
fancy silk tape passed 
through a band at the 
low waistline and form¬ 
ing the entire skirt 



Paris breaks the monotony of the 
dull-black of crepe silks with the high 
lights of jet, shoe-polish ribbon and 
monkey fur. Worth uses all three 
on a coat dress of black kashavella 
trimmed with padded cire ribbon, 
jet beads and a monkey fur collar 


Broclie, jacquard or damask materi¬ 
als are used a great deal this season, 
but on the softest crepes and chiffons. 
Doeuillet uses taupe chiffon bro¬ 
caded with velvet, with plain chiffon 
banded with moleskin for an after¬ 
noon gown of a formal type 



Paris and Premet recognize three 
silhouettes. The first is straight; 
the second is Spanish with the 
bouffant skirt; and the third, 
which Premet has used here, is 
draped on classical lines. The 
material is cyclamen panecla with 
pearl motifs holding the drapery 
on the hip and shoulder 
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THE COSTUME BLOUSE, CAPES, HANDKERCHIEF TUNICS AND DRAPERIES ARE 
THE ORDER OF THE DAY IN THE CHANGEABLE WORLD OF FASHION 


The fashion designer is always 
doing the impossible. He makes 
a dress with fulness at the front 
and back in the body of the dress 
and yet keeps to slender lines. 
Loose narrow panels trim, the 
skirt, and wide sleeves and the boat¬ 
shaped neck are correct for a dress 
of this type 



Dress 3362 
Embroidery design 
10795 


Since it is 
unusual that 


the 

fas¬ 


cinates us, this 
gracef ul, long-bod¬ 
ied frock that is 
draped in soft 
folds on one side 
only is a case in 
point. Fa shi 0 n 
squares the neck 
and, flares the 
sleeve of her goum 
and makes us eager 
to follow her prac¬ 
tical and charming 
suggestions 



Dress 3444 
Embroidery design 
10922 


Capes like plumes 
and jeweled girdles, 
have a romantic ap¬ 
peal. Even when 
they are full and 
short as on this fash¬ 
ionable frock, they 
“make” the dress. 
And to surprise, us, 
Paris makes it de¬ 
tachable and pre¬ 
sents underneath a 
very attractive yoke 
from which the long 
plaits hang. This 
is one of the popular 
low-waisted gowns 


Dress 3360 
Embroidery design 10877 



Tunic blouse 3384; slip 3428 
Embroidery design 10748 


Paris has a new favorite in the 
costume blouse. The long line oj 
its tunic effect has met with in¬ 
stant approval. A blouse of this 
sort with a suitable slip makes a 
complete costume. The Floren¬ 
tine neck and wide sleeves are 
particularly smart 


With never-failing ingenuity in 
design the present styles vary the 
straight silhouette with the pic¬ 
turesque slashed sleeve and 
handkerchief tunic. The gown is 
finished with picot edging, a smart 
ribbon forming narrow wristbands 
and smart little embroidered 
flowers 

Other descriptions of these garments are found on page 92 


A great designer 
confidently g i v e 1 
us delicate lace for 
Jenny sleeves and 
loose panels know¬ 
ing that lace never 
loses its delicate I 
charm . The long 
body and th m 
broken hem line as- 
sure this frock oj I 
approval. The neet I 
has a narrow bind - 1 
ing and the girdle I 
is of jet 
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PARIS PLANNED HER FROCKS FOR WINTER WITH SOFT DRAPERIES, LOW 
WAISTLINES, DISTINCTIVE SLEEVES AND THE BROKEN HEM 


A 

v — — ^ ' \ 



That the success of a frock is 
sometimes new trimming plus new 
lines is proved by the individual 
effect given to this delightfully 
simple frock by the addition of a 
Lanvin lattice banding made of 
cords. Such a frock is worn by 
the Parisienne on all occasions in 
the afternoon 


Dress 3375 


donkey fur instead 
°f the monkey gland 
•jives youth to a 
Jrock for afternoon. 
The waist ends in 
the proper way with 
° falling bow, and 
the skirt is broken 
ly !j four panels which 
achieve a decided 
version of the un¬ 
even hem line 





that aged but ageless 
person, went calling upon the 
flower vender when she designed 
the petal dress. Silk ( 1 ant on crepe 
with the daintiest of picot edges 
presents this frock in the character¬ 
istic French fashion 


Dress 3349 


Simplicity is the keynote of the 
present styles, while the side 
draperies are Vionnet's distinctive 
/rresentation of the one-piece frock. 
The cascade starting with a collar 
at the back of the neck, follows 
softly the length of the dress and 
hangs in a delightfully irregular 
line below the hem 


Waist 3370 
Skirt 2855 


Paris appears at her best when she 
dons her latest and most correct 
street frock that borrows its lines 
from the coat. The color scheme 
and the embroidered trimming 
add interest and individuality to a 
simple dress 

Other views and descriptions of these garments arc shown on page 95 



Dress 3398 


One can see several 
points to the uneven 
hern when it is used 
for both the handker¬ 
chief tunic and the 
drop skirt below the 
slightly bloused body 
of a charming frock. 
At the corsage, an 
old-fashioned bou¬ 
quet is the only trim¬ 
ming. The dress has 
the movement and 
flutter of skirt seen 
in so many of the 
present soft styles 




Dress 3421 
Embroidery 
design 10828 
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WINTER MEETS ALL OCCASIONS WITH FASHIONS NEW AND ORIGINAL 


3381 — F or Wintry days comes this rich looking coat with its fashionable low waistline, 
and slight flare at the hem. This smart coat is a marked change from the wrapped in 
coat silhouette of last year. The soft looking collar when open makes a long shawl collar 
to the waist. Deep cuffs to match suggest the under sleeve. While unusually effective, 
this coat is very practical and useful. Make it of velour, duvetyn and similar soft pile 
fabrics; or wool, ratine, plush; or cloaking, satin or serge. 

A 36 bust requires 3 yards of near seal 54 inches wide and % yard of beaver cloth 50 
inches wide. Lower edge 2% yards. 

This coat is becoming to ladies 32 to 44 bust. 


3402—10928 — Countless versions heighten the interest and favor of the one-piece frock. 
This slip-over dress with a sleeveless guimpe is simple to make and very becoming. Kimono 
sleeves are always popular and a U neck is attractive. Equally pretty is the dress when 
short sleeves or a seam at the back are used. The circular embroidery design is an effec¬ 
tive one. It is worked in braiding, couching, outline or chain-stitch ; Use wool jersey, 
soft serge, checks, wool crepe, heavy silk crepes, heavy crepe de Chine, satin or velvet. 

A 36 bust requires 3 yards of serge 54 inches wide with h /% yard of wash silk 36 inches 
wide and % yard of material 36 inches wide. Lower edge 54 inches. 

This dress is nice for ladies 32 to 44 bust; it is also nice for misses. 


3443—3428 — 10923 — Very smart is the new 
tunic costume blouse which has armholes in 
easy fitting French style and the Florentine 
neck. It may be worn without the bloused 
effect. Other interesting versions of this 
dress show the new cowl collar, or a high 
neck, or a short cape at the back when the 
shorter sleeve is used. A long sleeve caught 
in at the wrist in a narrow band may also 
be used, if preferred to the wider sleeve. 
The scalloped outline on the blouse is very 
new. An effective embroidery design is worked 
in applique, outline or satin-stitch. The un¬ 
derslip has a straight lower part, and a little 
fulness at a slightly low waistline across the 
side and back. Use crepe de Chine or Geor¬ 
gette, etc. 

The blouse, 3443, for a 36 bust requires 3 \i 
yards of Georgette 40 inches wide; the slip. 
3428, for a 36 bust requires yards of satin 
36 inches wide. Lower edge 52 inches. 

The blouse, 3443, is lovely for ladies 32 to 
44 bust; it is also nice for misses; the slip, 
3428, is nice for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 


3236—2855—10905 — An evening 
dress is assured of exquisite grace 
when it begins with such a softly 
draped bodice. The soft bow at 
the side is attractive. The dress 
has a French body lining and can 
be made separate from the skirt, 
which is straight with loose panels 
draped under the hem and has a 
slightly raised waistline. An out¬ 
side skirt for lace may be made if 
desired. Work the dainty embroi¬ 
dery design in beading or French 
knots. Use satin, charmeuse, taf¬ 
feta or velvet, etc.; if short or long 
sleeves are used make them of 
chiffon, Georgette or tulle. 

The waist 3236 for a 36 bust and 
skirt 2855 for a 38 hip require 
2 % yards of charmeuse, 40 inches 
wide and lfi yard of Georgette 
40 inches wide. Lower edge of 
skirt 49 inches; outer skirt 54 
inches. 

The waist, 3236, is becoming to 
ladies 32 to 44 bust; the skirt,2855, 
is nice for ladies 35 to 47H hip. 


3367 — 10917 — To the fashionable 
one-piece dress, the Parisienne 
adds a very new cut — a square arm¬ 
hole. With a round or higher neck, 
this slip-over model is equally good 
style. The use of a blouse body 
lining is optional as well as the 
choice between a long or three- 
quarter sleeve. The interesting 
embroidery design is an effective 
trimming for sleeves and skirt. 
It can be worked in satin-stitch, 
outline or chain-stitch. Use silk 
crepe fabrics such as crepe Maro- 
cain or Canton crepe, or crepe 
de Chine, Canton wool; or char¬ 
meuse, satin, velvet or crepe me¬ 
teor all of one material or with 
sleeves of Canton crepe or Geor¬ 
gette; or serge, tricotine, gabar¬ 
dine, twills or duvetyn. 

A 36 bust requires yards of 
Canton crepe 40 inches wide. 
Lower edge 54 inches. 

This dress is lovely for ladies 
32 to 44 bust; it is also smart for 
misses. 


Dress 3402 
Embroidery 
design 10928 


3408 —With all the piquancy of Spain combined with the 
simplicity of the new modes comes this evening dress in 
Fashion’s Winter procession. To a draped and fitted waist 
made for the normal waistline is added a full straight skirt. 
Short sleeves may be used for a dress of this type. A V neck 
on a sleeveless gown is very smart. Use taffeta, velvet, 
crepe satin, crepe meteor, silk crepe fabrics, crepe de Chine or 
brocade; or combine velvet or crepe satin with lace or Geor¬ 
gette; if sleeves are used make them of tulle, lace or chiffon. 

A 36 bust requires 1^8 yard of silver cloth 36 inches wide, 
3 yards of silver lace 38 inches wide and \]4. yard of satin 36 
inches wide. Lower edge of drop skirt 54 inches; skirt 3 yards. 

This dress is good for ladies 32 to 40 bust. 



Dress 3367 
Embroidery 
design 10917 


Tunic blouse 3443 
Slip 3428 
Embroidery 

design 10923 


3404 —The simplest of frocks for 
evening show the best of taste. 
The simplicity of this dress is 
sanctioned by the most exacting 
French designers. A one- 
piece slip-over dress is easy 
to make and always youthful. 
From under the arm hang long, 
graceful cascade draperies break 
ing the line of the hem. This is 
a sleeveless model with the wide- 
cut boat-shaped neck and is 
finished with picot edging. Use 
materials that drape softly such 
as silk crepe fabrics, crepe de 
Chine, crepe meteor, crepe satin 
or Georgette; or use velvet, 
satin or metal cloth for the dress, 
and Georgette, chiffon or lace 
for the cascades; or combine 
brocade with Georgette. 

A 36 bust requires 3J^ yards of 
Canton crepe 40 inches wide. 
Lower edge 53 inches. 

This dress is becoming to 
ladies 32 to 42 bust; it is also 


fnr 


miQQPc: 


3295 —An evening dress with the flutter and movement of the 
new French fashion has found the secret of holding its slender 
lines even when a four-piece circular tunic forms the skirt. 
It is very simple and the points of the tunic give the uneven 
hem. It slips over the head. Very smart is the pointed 
outline at which the long straight body joins the skirt. Under 
the dress is worn a two-piece slip made in camisole effect. 
Picot is the correct finish for the neck, armholes and drap¬ 
eries. A narrow girdle tied in a bow at the side is just the 
right touch for this very simple dress. Use materials that 
drape softly such as crepe de Chine, silk-crepe fabrics, crepe 
meteor or crepe back satin. 

A 36 bust requires 6 ;Ts yards of Canton crepe 40 inches wide. 

This dress is nice for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 


3353—2901—10919 —Worn over the petal evening frock is a 
luxurious cape on the most recent lines. Its simplicity is one 
of its most desirable qualities. With its soft collar and 
straight cape plaited to a round yoke, it makes a most useful 
evening wrap. Simple in construction and requiring little 
material, this cape is particularly satisfactory. A very rich 
design can be worked in embroidery around the wrap. Use 
braiding, cording, couching, chain-stitch or outline embroi¬ 
dery. Make the cape of satin or charmeuse; the heavy silk 
crepe or light weight velours in evening colors. 

A 36 bust requires 2 ]/& yards of velvet 40 inches wide and 
J /2 yard of fur cloth 50 inches wide. Lower edge 2jA yards. 

This cape is becoming to ladies 32 to 44 bust; it is also nice 
for misses. 

Other views of these garments arc shown qn page 93 


3373—The French designers have offered three distinct sil- I 
houettes — the straight line, the fitted bodice and bouffant I 
skirt in the Spanish style and the classical draped gown. I he I 
last is more stately and dignified than the others and is usd 
for formal evening dress. The round neck and very shm 
sleeve are becoming and youthful. New is the soft blousing I 
at the waist and the uneven hem. Picot edging makes a 
pretty finish on this gown. This is an easily made dres 
The dress can be made of silk crepe fabrics, crepe de Chit 
or Georgette. _ , 

A 36 bust requires 4 % yards of crepe de Chine 40 mcnes 
wdde. Lower edge 52 inches. 

This gown is becoming to ladies 36 to 38 bust; it is also nn 
for misses and girls. 
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Cape 2901 
Dress 3353 
Embroidery design 10919 



Waist 3236 
Skirt 2855 
Embroidery design 10905 


Other views of these garments 
are shown on page 93 


Evenii ig 
dress 3295 
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Dress 3415 
Embroidery 
design 10806 


PARIS HAS AN EXTREMELY EASY WAY OF TREATING 
THE STRAIGHT SILHOUETTE 


Diess 3423 
Embroidery 
design 10922 


Dress 3406 
Embroidery design 10909 


Dress 3425 


P ARIS deserves a great deal of credit for the religious way 
she keeps the commandment of simple styles, at the same 
time breaking the styles themselves by an irregularity of 
line and trimming that adds perpetual freshness and variety to 
their appeal. The cape back, the important and revolutionary 
change in sleeves, the uneven hem, highly individual ways of 
dealing with the new lowered waistline, and necks that refuse to 
bear the yoke of any one outline make the present fashions 
capable of the greatest individuality within their narrow limits. 

One must not, of course, ignore the fact that the Spanish 
silhouette with its bodice-like waist and spreading skirt is hav¬ 
ing quite a vogue among young girls and women with slender, 
youthful figures, but the straight line is more general. It 
seems to meet the needs and tastes of to-day far more aptly than 
either of the others. 

As to styles in general, skirts are slightly longer, in many cases 
the skirt remaining short while sash trains, cascade draperies, 
etc., give them the effect of greater length. Sleeves are of 
many lengths and widths, all of them acceptable, but the wide 
Jenny sleeve stamps a dress unmistakably as new. Evening 
dresses are as nearly as possible if not altogether sleeveless. 
The boat-shaped neck is worn a great deal for afternoon dresses, 
and the V neck with a collar in back and the flat collar with 
an almost high neck are also used. 


Dress 3411 


Dress 3417 


Other views of these garments are shown on page 94 
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STRAIGHT LINES PREVAIL FOR BOTH FROCK AND COAT 
AND THE DRESS USES INGENIOUS METHODS OF 
SOFTENING WITHOUT BREAKING THIS LINE 


3400 — The Winter wrap, that 
so important a part of one’s 
vardrobe, is very hard to de- 
ide upon, for there are so 
many, many lovely models. 
This coat, though, has the vir¬ 
tues of many styles condensed 
to the one garment. The 
new and distinctive collar 
when worn high takes the 
place of a fur scarf, and when 
one allows it to hang the effect 
is harming. The wide shoul¬ 
der and deep armhole empha¬ 
size the swing of the sleeve, 
which of course, to conform to 
lie latest dictates, is wide. 
Use duvetyn, velours and sim¬ 
ilar soft-pile fabrics; or use 
blush, fabric fur, serge, heavy 
ilk crepe or satin. This coat, 
hough most effective, is very 
:asy to make. 

., 36 bust requires 3JT yards 
if velours 64 inches wide. 
Inver edge l*Jg yard. 

This coat is becoming to 
ladies 32 to 44 bust; it is also 
lice for misses. 


3377— For the tailored frock 
there is nothing more effective 
or useful than the redingote 
Iress. The shoulder and arm¬ 
hole are in the easy-fitting 
Tench style and the two- 
piece slip can be cut with a 
camisole top. By way of 
olor suggestions, when the 
redingote is of dark blue the 
slip is pretty in gray, or rust 
brown combines with tan, 
black with gray, etc. Use 
duvetyn, light-weight ve¬ 
lours, wool ratine, homespun, 
broadcloth, twills, tricotine, 
erge or gabardine of one 
material or with satin. Crepe- 
ack satin, crepe meteor, char- 
meuse or taffeta are pretty 
n one or two shades. Georg- 
:tte or chiffon cloth can be 
:ombined with satin. 

A 36 bust requires 3j/g 
yards of tricotine 54 inches 
ride. Lower edge of slip in 
onger length 51H inches. 

This dress is becoming to 
ladies 32 to 44 bust; it is also 
lice for misses. 



Dress 3386 
Embroidery design 10762 


Dress 3413 
Embroidery design 10926 


Coat 3400 


3415—10806 —Especially soft lined and becoming is the long¬ 
bodied dress that has added a delightful fulness at the front. 
The simplicity of the cut of this frock is essentially French. 
It slips over the head and the skirt which is straight is joined 
to a long body. The use of the blouse body lining is desirable 
but not obligatory. Use silk-crepe fabrics, crepe de Chine, 
crepe meteor, crepe satin, charmeuse, taffeta, satin, Georgette, 
wool jersey or Canton wool. For a trimming band on the 
skirt circle-like motifs are pretty. They can be worked in a 
combination of satin-stitch and outline embroidery. Lower 
edge 1 yard. 

A 36 bust requires 1% yard of Canton crepe 40 inches wide 
and 1 Lg yard of velvet 40 inches wide. , 

This dress is becoming to ladies 32 to 44 bust. 


3423—10922 — There is certain well-bred distinction added to 
a tailored dress by the absolute perfection of its cut. This 
frock is a one-piece model and has an easy-fitting shoul¬ 
der and armhole in the French style. The dress has the sur¬ 
plice closing and the guimpe is made separately. Use serge, 
tricotine, soft twills, gabardine, etc., for the dress and pongee, 
crepe de Chine, etc., for the front of the guimpe and collar. 
Braid makes the most attractive of trimmings. Hercules 
braid in H an d % inch widths can be used. Lower edge 1H yard. 

A 36 bust requires 2% yards of velours de laine 54 inches 
wide and % yard of contrasting material 32 or more inches 
wide and Ts yard of material 36 inches wide. 

This dress is nice for ladies 32 to 46 bust; it is also good for 
misses. 


5386— 10762 —Jenny, who originated the wide sleeve, uses it 
always with a narrow dress and even when plaits are at the 
side they do not break the straight silhouette. This frock is 
a one-piece model with easy-fitting shoulders and armholes 
in French style. You can use the blouse body lining or not 
as you like. Use tricotine, gabardine, serge, soft twills, 
checks, velvet, satin, charmeuse or heavy silk crepe. Charm¬ 
ingly effective is the flower-like motif that can be used for a 
trimming. It can be worked with a narrow braid. 

A 36 bust requires 3 yards of tricotine 48 inches wide and 
3 yard of contrasting material 44 inches wide. Lower edge 
1 % yard. 

1 His dress is nice for ladies 32 to 44 bust; it is also nice for 

misses. 

ill -10926 —Never weary of straight lines, this frock has 
added a theme of a youthful vestee and a collar and cuffs, and 
feels absolutely assured of success. A dress of this kind slips 
°n over the head and is worn with a separate guimpe. Use 
jv°o jersey, soft serge, checks, wool crepe, heavy silk crepe, 
heav y crepe de Chine, satin or velvet for the dress and pongee, 
cr epe de Chine, linen, pique, dimity, pin-check gingham or 
Wgandy for the front of the guimpe and collar. Braid that 
^solves itself from a circle into a square makes a pretty 
trimming. It can be worked in H-inch Hercules braid. 

A 36 bust requires yards of serge 54 inches wide and % 
yam of crepe de Chine 40 inches wide. Lower edge 55 inches. 

I his dress is nice for ladies 32 to 44 bust; it is also good for 
misses. 


3406—10909 —One has a dress that is French and conse¬ 
quently fashionable when panel effects and the wide sleeve 
are combined. This is a slip-over frock with an attractively 
wide sleeve and deep armhole. The gathered section which 
is set in in the side is straight and there is a blouse body 
lining that can be used. Use silk-crepe fabrics or crepe de 
Chine in two colors or plain material with figured material; 
or velvet or satin with Georgette, silk-crepe fabrics, etc. On 
the side panels a conventionalized flower design can be used 
with excellent effect. It can be worked in satin-stitch and 
outline embroidery. Lower edge 1 fg yard. 

A 36 bust requires 3 yards of Marocain crepe 40 inches wide 
and 1J4 yard of Georgette 40 inches wide. 

This dress is nice for ladies 32 to 40 bust. 

3425 —The coat frock is one of the French designer’s happiest 
inspirations for the Winter tailored dress. This dress has been 
accepted very generally, for it makes such a smart costume for 
the street. In this particular case it has the new wider 
sleeves, wide rovers and the lapped overcoat dosing. The 
narrow string sash gives just the correct degree of blousing 
to the waist. This is a one-piece dress and the use of the 
blouse body lining is optional. Use serge, tricotine, gabar¬ 
dine, soft twills, wool crepe, silk-crepe fabrics, crepe meteor, 
crepe satin, charmeuse, crepe de Chine or velvet. This is a 
delightfully simple frock to make. 

A 36 bust requires 3 yards of serge 54 inches wide. Lower 
edge 1% yard. 

This dress is becoming to ladies 32 to 44 bust. 

Other views of these garments are shown on page 94 


3411 — Fashion assures the lover of ejiammg one-piece frocks 
against monotony by inventing distinctive sleeves and ingen¬ 
ious trimmings. The delightful simplicity of the narrow 
silhouette adds new youthfulness to this frock which is a slip¬ 
over model with the shoulder and armhole in easy-fitting 
French style. There is a bloitse body lining that can be used 
and the bloused effect is a result of an elastic that can be run 
through a casing at the waistline. Use heavy silk crepes, 
heavy crepe de Chine, satin or velvet, tricotine, serge, gabar¬ 
dine, soft twills, wool jersey or wool crepe. 

A 36 bust requires 3 yards of Canton crepe 40 inches wide. 
Lower edge 53 inches. 

This dress is nice for ladies 32 to 44 bust; it is also good for 
misses. 

3417 — Very delightful is the effect when the Parisienne widens 
her sleeves, girdles her waist at the low line and drops the 
sides of her skirt into cascade draperies which fall below the 
hem. There is also the new half cape for the back, falling 
softly in lovely folds. This frock has straight simple lines, 
broken only by the soft blousing at the waistline and the 
side draperies. The dress is a slip-over model and closes at 
the left underarm. A blouse body lining can be used and 
the two-piece skirt forming the cascades is sewed to the waist 
at the low line. Use silk-crepe fabrics, crepe de Chine, crepe 
meteor, crepe satin or Georgette. 

A 36 bust requires 3% yards of crepe satin 40 inches wide. 
Lower edge 54 inches. 

This dress is pretty for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 
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Dress 3453 
Hat 3422 
Embroidery 
design 10846 










Dress 3451 
Embroidery 
design 
10904 




3399 


Coat 3399 
Embroidery design 
10813 



3453 


PARIS SUGGESTS VARIOUS SOFT EFFECTS 



Embroidery design 
10803 


3453—3422—10846— A conservative version of the uneven 
hem line is offered in a two-piece skirt forming graceful cascade 
draperies. The long-bodied waist is joined to it at a low line. 
It could have a long body lining. Use silk crepe fabrics etc. 
For general wear this hat with a stitched bias brim which may 
be rolled in any becoming way and a gored crown is smart and 



3454 


extremely easy to make. Use velours, etc. The embroidery 


design on the hat is effective. 11 is worked in onc-stitch. 

The dress, 3453, for 36 bust requires 3% yards of Canton 
crepe 40 inches wide, 34 yard of chiffon 40 inches wide. Lower 
edge 1yard. The hat, 3422, for ladies with a 22-inch head 
measure requires 34 yard of duvetyn 54 inches wide. 

This dress, 3453, is good for ladies 32 to 48 bust. The hat, 
3422, is suitable for ladies, misses, girls and children. 


3451 — 10904 —A short, detachable cape on a dress with a slen¬ 
der silhouette is irresistible, especially with the wide sleeve and 
Florentine neck. A slip-over frock like this could have a 
blouse body lining and there are long, close-fitting sleeves and 
a collar with a V neck. This dress is simple in construction. 
A rich looking embroidery design trims the dress. Work it in 
a combination ot bugle beads or one-stitch, and round beads or 
French knots. Use serge, tricotine, soft twills, gabardine, 
wool jersey, broadcloth, wool ratine, velvet, checks; or heavy 
silk crepes, crepe satin or charmeuse. 

A 36 bust requires 3J4 yards of velvet 40 inches wide with a 
piecing at the back. Lower edge 54 inches. 

This dress is nice for ladies 32 to 46 bust; it is also good for 


4A 



misses. 



3451 


3399 — 10813 — Ingenuity makes a fashionable appearance 
when she widens a panel effect on a coat to make pockets and 
then continues the wider line to the hem. When buttoned, 
the collar is high and soft looking and is very effective when 
made of both material and fur. This is a practical and easily 
made coat. It has an interesting embroidery design on the 
sides and cuffs. Work it in a combination of braiding, couch¬ 
ing, chain-stitch or outline embroidery and satin-stitch. Use 
velours, duvetyn and similar pile fabrics, wool ratine, home- 
spun or camel’s-hair mixtures. 

A 36 bust requires 334 yards of velours 54 inches wide, 34 
yard contrasting material 36 or more inches wide. Lower edge 
134 yard. 

This coat is smart for ladies 32 to 46 bust. 





Coat 3452 
Dress 3362 
Hat 3422 


FOR THE WINTER TAILLEUR AND FROCK 



3455 — 10803 — Each day brings forth from the French designc| 
something different in the land of Fashion. This partici 
lar frock is simple even in the trimming and the cascade: 
It is a one-piece dress and slips on over the head and there is 
blouse body lining. Use silk crepe, crepe de Chine, ere; 
meteor, crepe satin, velvet, Georgette or Canton wool. Whel 
the dress is made without the cascades use wool jersey, serg'J 
etc. There is an unusual line to the trimming achieved by 
band of triangular motifs. A contrasting shade of material ca 
be appliqued and the design worked with narrow braid over i 

A 36 bust requires 3% yards of crepe de Chine 40 inch', 
wide. Lower edge 134 yard. 

Th4 dress is lovely for ladies 32 to 44 bust; it is also nice fc 
misses. 


3452—3362—3422 —There is a charming dress with a coat t 
match it and a becoming little hat to go with it. The dress i 
a slip-over one with a one-piece skirt and back drapery a I 
tached to the waist at the low line. Use serge, etc. The coat 
is a box-coat. Use duvetyn, etc. The hat has a stitched bid 
brim chat can be turned in most any way. Use velours, etj 

The coat, 3452, and the dress, 3362, requires for a 36 buJ 
434 yards of velours de laine 54 inches wide and 34 yard of com 
trasting material 54 inches wide. Lower edge 54 inches. I 1 
hat, 3422, requires for a ladies’ size or 22 head measure 34 yaij 
of velvet 36 inches wide. 

This coat is smart for ladies 32 to 44 bust; it is also nid 
for misses. The dress is nice for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 
hat is becoming to ladies, misses, girls and children. 


Coat 3454 
Skirt 3414 
Embroidery 
design 
10880 


3453 


3454 


3454—3414—10880 —Very attractive is the wide shoulder ar 
the deep armhole in a new French coat that allies itself with 
distinctive skirt to make a suit. Use duvetyn, etc. Tobewoi 
with the coat is a two-piece straight skirt, that can be mac 
with the panels or without them. The waistline is raised 1 1 
inch. Use serge, tricotine, soft twills, etc. The sleeves can 
very attractively embroidered with a conventional desig 
One-stitch and outline embroidery can be used. Lower e - 
of longer coat 58 inches; skirt 53 inches. 

A 36 bust and 38 hip require 434 yards of broadcloth 
inches wide and 34 yard of fur cloth 50 inches wide. _ 

This coat, 3454, is suitable for ladies 32 to 40 bust^it 1- 
nice for misses. The skirt, 3414, Is good lor ladies 35 to - 
hip. 
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SISTER TO THE FASHIONABLE BLOUSE IS THE WELL-CUT SEPARATE SKIRT 


Blouse 3429 
Embroidery 
design 10923 


Blouse 3418 
Embroidery design 

10913 


1418- 10913 —Fashion foresees the young 
iris need for youthful, smartly cut 
)louses, and gives us a slip-over model 
itli a V-shaped collar that buttons 
ip into the new flat shaped outline, 
illness at the shoulder is particularly 
Tractive. If preferred you may use 
high neck or longer sleeve. An inte- 
esting trimming is the circular em- 
iroidery design. It is worked in one- 
ititi h embroidery. Use silk crepe fabrics, 
ipe satin, crepe de Chine, crepe meteor, 
:uh silks, Georgette, silk or wool jersey. 
A 36-inch bust requires 1 ‘j g yard wool 
ersey 54 inches wide, 34 yard material 
1 contrasting color 54 inches wide. 

'Phis blouse is nice for ladies 32 to 44 
just; it is also smart for misses. 

1429— -109 23 —One finds countless ver- 
lions of blouses to-day but few as dis- 
inctive as this slip-over one. The un- 
lsually wide neck and new slashed sleeve 
an attractive combination as well as 
he soft blousing at the waistline and the 
and below it. A dainty embroidery 
esiim can be used to trim the body of the 
louse. It is worked in a combination of 
seed and square beads, or the entire design 
an be worked in seed beads or French- 
hot embroidery. Use Georgette, silk 
oile, chiffon cloth, crepe de Chine or 
ilk-crepe fabrics. 

A 36 bust requires 1% yard Georgette 
0 inches wide. 

This blouse is pretty for ladies 32 to 44 

ust. 


1445—When blouses gain in importance in the world 
lothes, so also do separate skirts. Effectively simple is this 
Bie piece skirt with a deep plait on either side of the front and 
tack. The lower edge is straight and the waistline is slightly 
aiserl. The fulness over the hip and the plaits make the skirt 
asv fitting, while the silhouette remains becomingly straight. 
Hake it of soft serge, broadcloth, plaid, stripes, wool crepe, 
ilk crepe, crepe de Chine or sports silks. Lower edge 234 
lards. 

A 38 hip requires 234 yards of serge 44 to 54 inches wide. 

This skirt is nice for ladies 35 to 4734 inches hip. 



3445 


of 




3429 


Sleeves 3433 



3418 


Skirt 3414 


3433 —To remake last year’s dress with a normal armhole into 
a fashionable dress are these sleeves which can be made in 
similar or contrasting material to the frock. 

A 12-inch arm requires for view A 34 yard material 36 inches 
wide, 34 yard 40 inches wide; view B requires 1 yard of mate¬ 
rial 32 inches wide or % yard 36 inches wide, % yard 40 inches 
wide with or without distinct nap, % yard 54 inches wide with 
or without distinct nap, and 34 yard of contrasting ma¬ 
terial 36 inches wide; view C requires 134 yard of material 
32 inches wide, 134 yard 36 inches wide, 34 yard 40 inches 
wide, 1 yard 40 inches wide with distinct nap or % yard 
45 inches wide. 

These sleeves are suitable for ladies from 11 to 15 inch arm 
measure. 

3447 —To transform last year’s frock with a normal armhole 
are sleeves that contrast or match the dress. 

A 12-inch arm for view A requires 1 yard of material 32 
inches wide, J4 yard of material 36, 40 and 54 inches wide; 
34 yard 32 inches wide, 34 yard 36 inches wide, 34 yard 40 
inches wide extra for binding; view B requires 1 yard of mate¬ 
rial 32 inches wide, % yard 36 and 40 inches wide with no nap 
and 40 inches wide with a distinct nap, 34 yard 54 inches wide, 
34 yard 27 to 40 inches wide, and 34 yard 54 inches wide; view 
C requires 34 yard of material 36 and 40 inches wide; 34 
yard extra 36 inches wide, and 34 yard 40 inches wide for 
binding. 

These sleeves are suitable for ladies 11 to 15 inch arm 
measure. 


3440 —A blouse in time is a wise precau¬ 
tion. A quaint one shows in slip-over 
style with becoming deep shoulders, the 
long body and full sleeves which are so 
new. This blouse may have a wide 
effect at the wrist or a short sleeve. Use 
silk crepe fabrics, crepe de Chine, Geor¬ 
gette, silk voile, chiffon cloth, in one or 
two colors; or crepe meteor or crepe satin 
alone or with sleeves of Georgette; etc. 
Use brown with sleeves of apricot, cream 
or orange; or navy blue with cream, cit¬ 
ron, fuchsia, fungi, gray or scarlet, etc. 

A 36 bust requires 134 yard crepe me¬ 
teor 40 inches wide, 34 yard lace 40 
inches wide. 

This blouse is becoming to ladies 32 to 
44 bust. 


3424—10922 —A kimono blouse and soft¬ 
ness of effect are synonymous. The band 
with a sash in back makes a fashionable 
touch and the closing in the back is “out 
of the ordinary.” This easily made 
blouse may have short sleeves. An un¬ 
usually effective embroidery design trims 
the body and sleeves. It can be worked 
in soutache or Hercules braid in one-half 
or three-quarter inch widths, or in outline, 
couching or chain-stitch. Use silk crepes, 
crepe de Chine, crepe meteor, crepe 
satin, pongee, silk jersey, Georgette, silk 
voile, chiffon cloth, velvet or wool jersey. 

A 36 bust requires 1J4 yard duvetyn 
54 inches wide. 

This blouse is good for ladies 32 to 44 
bust. 


3414 —Since this is a season in which blouses are popular, the 
need of good looking skirts is evident. This smart, two-piece 
skirt has very unusual loose panels at the sides which give the 
new uneven hem line. They lap over at the upper edge in a 
most effective way. It is a straight skirt with a slightly 
raised waistline. Easily made and practical, it is just the 
thing for over-the-skirt blouses as well as the regular shirt¬ 
waist. Use serge, tricotine, soft twills, worsted, duvetyn, 
heavy silk crepe or velvet. If made without panels use 
checks, plaids or stripes. Lower edge 53 inches. 

A 38 hip requires 1 34 yard of tricotine 54 inches wide. 

This skirt is smart for ladies 35 to 4734 hip. 



3424 




3440 


Sleeves 3447 
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3382 — The Winter’s demand for warm and ser¬ 
viceable frocks is reasonable, for it combines 
these more homely virtues with a quite perfect 
blend of line and trimming. This dress is par¬ 
ticularly youthful with its soft lines and the 
long body, flowing sleeves and turned back col¬ 
lar are quite according to Fashion. The 
straight skirt of this frock is attached to a long 
body in a most individual way, giving a fancy 
outline and at the same time forming pockets 
at the side. There is a blouse body lining that 
can be used. Hercules braid at points of van¬ 
tage on the pockets, the sleeves and the collar 
is one of the very new trimmings. Use serge, 
tricotine, silk-crepe fabrics, crepe de Chine, 
satin or taffeta. 

A 16-year size requires 22 4 yards of trico¬ 
tine 54 inches wide and 24 yard of silk 27 or 
more inches wide. Lower edge 4934 inches. 

This dress is becoming to misses 16 to 20 
years; it is also nice for small women. 


3416 — 3422—10812 — Very attractive is this dress with a slip¬ 
over blouse and a straight skirt. The skirt can be plaited or 
gathered and it is sewed to an underbodv. Use velvet .or 
serge with check wool, etc. There is a becoming hat, too, with 
a stitched bias brim that can be turned most any way. For 
the hat use velours, duvetyn, etc. Rosebud motifs are a very 
Frenchy trimming. They can be worked in satin-stitch and 
outline embroidery. 

The dress, 3416, requires fora 13-year size 124 yard of flan¬ 
nel 36 inches wide and 1 J 4 yard of check cloth 48 inches wide. 
The hat, 3422, requires for a girl's size or 21 head measure 54 
yard of velours 54 inches wide. 

This dress 3416 is nice for girls 6 to 15 years. The hat 3422 
is becoming to girls, ladies, misses and children. 

3438 —Fashion’s latest fancies are observed by this proper 
little lady, for her frock has wide sleeves, a deep U neck and 
a suggestion of a long body. This is a one-piece dress and there 
is a guimpe that is sleeveless. The lower edge is straight. 
Use serge, tricotine or wool jersey for the dress, and taffeta, 
pongee, check silk, plaid silk, small check gingham or wash 
materials for the front of the guimpe; or you can combine 
checks with a plain color. You can also use gingham, cham- 
bray, cotton homespun, linen or linen-finished cottons for the 
dress, and dimity, lawn or batiste for the front of the guimpe. 

A 12-year size requires 2 yards of serge 44 inches wide, 24 
yard of crepe de Chine 40 inches wide and 24 yard of material 
36 inches wide. 

This dress is becoming to girls 8 to 15 years. 


Dress 3438 


Dress 3405 
3364 Embroidery design 10890 


3364 —The cut of a Yionnet type of frock gives it most de¬ 
lightful lines. There are at the sides cascade draperies that 
fall below the hem and lend it that so desired irregular¬ 
ity. It is a one-piece dress in kimono style and it can be 
made with one or with three cascades or with no cascades at 
all. On the shoulder there is a set-in V. Use materials that 
drape softly, such as silk-crepe fabrics, crepe meteor, crepe- 
back satin or crepe de Chine; or use gabardine, tricotine, soft 
serge or chiffon velvet with one cascade. 

A 34 bust or 17 to 18 year size requires 2 y 8 yards of velvet 
40 inches wide and 24 yard of silk crepe 40 inches wide, (cut 
crosswise.) Lower edge 49 inches. 

This dress is nice for misses 32 to 34 bust; it is also nice for 
ladies. 



3405 


3427 — 3422 —Paris considered youth 
brought forth a soft-lined, narrow-silhouetUdl 
frock. The fulness added to the waist and t| 
the hips is most attractive and the dress slip 
over the head. The blouse body linin 
can be used or not. Use crepe de Chine] 
taffeta, silk-crepe fabrics, velvet, wool jersey] 
serge, tricotine, gabardine or wool crepe. I ] 
top off the frock there is a smart little had 
with a stitched bias brim. Most any way | 
turns this soft brim it is becoming. Use ve-l 
lours, duvetyn, tweeds, taffeta or faille silk. J 
hat of this sort is pretty with most any fro k I 

The dress, 3427, requires for a 17-year i/.a 
2 yards of wool jersey 54 inches wide and 1 
yard of linen 36 inches wide. Lower edge iJ 
inches. The hat, 3422, requires for a mi- I 
size or a 2124 head size 24 yard of duvetyn I 
inches wide. 

This dress is nice for misses 15 to 20 years I 
it is also nice for small women. The hat is I | 
coming to misses, ladies, girls and children. 



3382 


3416 


3438 


3434 


3427 


3434 — In complement to extreme youth is the frock of nanv I 
silhouette with plaited panels that hang a bit below the her .J 
line. The waist is ever so slightly draped and ties bai I 
hanging in graceful loops in the back. The dress is slippt j 
on over the head and is a one-piece model. The bib and sa I 
are detachable and there is a blouse body lining that one t j 
use if so minded. Make the dress of wool jersey, serge, tri j 
tine, w r ool crepe, silk crepe or crepe de Chine. 

A 17-year size requires 324 yards of serge 54 inches wide ana 
28 yard of Angora cloth 12 inches wide. Lower edge 49.44 incl I 

This dress is becoming to misses 15 to 20 years; it is also na'1 
for small women. 

3405 — 10890 —The modern mother sees that her little dan hi 
ter’s frocks are perfect in Fashion’s details. The neck j 
sleeves and the straight lines of this little dress are fresh J 
delightful. It slips on over the head and is a one-piece dr -I 
Use velvet, taffeta or silk-crepe fabrics for the dress 
Georgette or chiffon for the sleeves; or combine serge \yi j 
taffeta. When the dress is belted in or hanging strai. I 
with the scalloped outline, use velvet, taffeta, crepe de Ch 'J 
sateen, silk-crepe fabrics, etc. A stray twig of cherries L ! l 
a bright note of color. It can be worked in a combina -I 
of satin-stitch and outline embroidery. 

An 8-year size requires 124 yard of velvet 36 inches v I 
and 2 2 yard of crepe de Chine 40 inches wide. 

This dress is pretty for girls 2 to 12 years. 
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GAY FROCKS FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON 



3389— The young girl confidently tosses her 
Tiea'i when she wears this smart evening frock 
with a draped fitted waist and full straight skirt. 

Tin- waist and skirt are sewed together at the 
lormal waistline, but the waist gives a sugges- 
ion of the new long body. When the young girl 
irears scallops on the hem of her dress she is 
dn sed in correct French fashion. A boat- 
ihuped neck with very short sleeves is unusually 
e 1 uning. Paris has put the smartest of trim- 
ling touches when the waist terminates in a 
oft bow in the back and a cluster of fruit hangs 
picturesquely from the front of the waist. Use 
‘affeta, velvet, crepe satin, crepe meteor, silk 
ppe fabrics, crepe de Chine or gros de Londres. 

A 1 7-year size requires 3% yards of taffeta 36 
inches wide and % yard of material 36 inches wide 
'or piping and binding. Lower edge 2L> yards. 

J iiis evening dress is becoming to misses 16 
-0 years; it is also nice for small women. 

409— Designed in its simplicity to offset the youthful charms 
t the girl in her teens, is this evening dress with the new 
andker chief tunic. It closes under the left arm. At a low 
hi the pointed drop skirt is sewed to the bloused waist which 
an have a long body lining made in camisole effect. The 
■ entine neck and very short sleeves are particularly be- 
oming and youthful. Picot edging is the correct trimming 
[or this frock and flower sprays are a lovely touch. Use ma¬ 
terials that drape softly, such as silk crepe fabrics, crepe de 
•hi ie, crepe meteor, crepe back satin, Georgette or silk voile, 
A 16-year size requires 3 l /i yards of Canton crepe 40 inches 
ri ' : ■ including the lower part of the drop skirt, and % yard 
f material 36 inches wide. 

1 ris evening dress is lovely for misses 16 to 20 years. 

5403— Daughter goes a-partying in a soft yet fluffy frock 
new version of the petal skirt. The low, bloused effect 
. 1 ‘is dainty slip-over dress is very becoming in combina- 
with the rows of lovely petals on the skirt. It closes 
in ' • r the left arm and the waist and skirt are sewed together 
>e low line. A longer, equally fashionable sleeve may be 
Picot edging and tiny silk roses trim this unusual frock. 
; rt touch is the girdle looped over in the back. This ex- 
teaiw-ly dainty frock is surprisingly simple in construction 
p" very practical. Also it is unmistakably French and 
x Use taffeta, crepe de Chine, silk crepe fabrics, cotton 
101 A. organdy or swiss. 

A 14-year size requires 3% yards of taffeta 36 inches wide. 
1 us dress is becoming to girls 8 to 15 years. 


Dress 3374 


3441 For the soft crepe materials of which Paris is so pas¬ 
sionately fond there is nothing more adaptable than this slip¬ 
over frock with its graceful cape and side draperies. The sim- 
plicity of the dress is in accordance with the newest French 
style. It closes under the left arm, and the two-piece skirt 
Hie side draperies is sewed at the low line to the waist 
\vhich can be made with a long body lining. Equally becoming 
is the dress, when made with short sleeves, side draperies and 
no cape. I icot edging makes a correct trimming for this very 
smart frock. Use silk crepe fabrics, crepe de Chine, crepe 
meteor, crepe satin or Georgette. 

A 17-year size requires yards of Canton crepe 40 inches 
wide.. Lower edge 50 inches. 

This dress is becoming to misses 16 to 20 years. 



3389 3409 


3374 3441 


3355 


3355 —By means of variety — in the 
form of one rather than two cascade 
draperies—the Parisienne brings us 
an “out-of-the-ordinary” one-piece 
evening frock. The studied sim¬ 
plicity of the dress marks it a French 
model.. It could have a blouse body lining made 
in camisole style. The French trim this type of 
dress with picot edging. Smart versions of this 
dress show for evening wear a short sleeve, and 
for afternoon wear a long, wide sleeve and for 
either a boat-shaped neck. Make the dress of 
silk crepe fabrics such as Canton crepe, Maro- 
cain crepe, broche crepe; or crepe back satin, 
crepe de Chine, crepe meteor or chiffon velvet. 

A 34 bust or 17 to 18 year size requires 3 
yards of crepe meteor 40 inches wide. Lower 
edge yard. 

This dress is smart for misses 32 to 34 bust; 
it is also nice for ladies. 


3366 — The little girl is as smartly dressed as her mother, when 
Fashion designs for her a dress with the new handkerchief 
tunic over a pointed drop skirt. The softly bloused waist 
with its points made to match those of the tunic, is sewed to 
the tunic and drop skirt at a low waistline. This is a slip-over 
frock, closing under the left arm. The side points of the 
collar take the place of sleeves and save time in the 
making. Picot edge or piping, ribbon and Liny silk 
flowers make an attractive finish for the dress. Use crepe 
de Chine, Georgette, net, taffeta, swiss, organdy or cotton 
voile. 

A 13-year size requires 2 % yards of crepe de Chine 40 inches 
wide and 'l x /% yards of ribbon. 

This dress is nice for girls 8 to 15 years. 

3374— Ruffles and more ruffles make up this adorable party 
frock for the little girl. There are four of them which can be 
scalloped if preferred and they are sewed to a foundation slip. 
This is a dress in which the little girl will feel properly dressed 
for the party. The puff sleeves are particularly becoming with 
this type of frock, but without them, the dress is very effec¬ 
tive. For trimming, shirred ribbon on the ruffles and ribbon 
streamers from one shoulder are approved by the French de¬ 
signer. Use taffeta, crepe de Chine, Georgette, net, organdy, 
swiss or cotton voile. 

A 7-year size requires 1% yard of point d’esprit 40 inches 
wide, and 15 yards of ribbon % of an inch wide and 1 yard 
of material 40 inches wide. 

This dress is pretty for girls 4 to 10 years. 
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WINTER APPAREL FOR BUDDING YOUTH SHOWS A UNIFORM SMARTNESS OF LINE 


Coat 3346 
Hat 3332 




The coat, 3435, requires for a 10-year size 2 yards of velours 
54 inches wide. The hat, 3422, requires for a girl’s size or 
a 21 head measure % yard of velours 54 inches wide and % 
yard of velvet 36 inches wide. 

The coat, 3435, is nice for girls 4 to 15 years. The hat, 3422, 
is becoming to girls and children, ladies and misses. 


Coat 

Hat 


3435 

3422 


Dress 3420; smock¬ 
ing design 10870 


3346—3332—A chic little follower of Dame Fashion wears 
this, smart little coat. Make the coat of velours, duvetyn and 
similar soft-pile fabrics, or use wool ratine, broadcloth, serge or 
velvet, etc. There is a becoming little bonnet-like hat that 
just exactly goes with this coat. Use duvetyn, velours, 
velvet, etc., of one material or faced with a becoming color. 

The coat, 3346, requires for a 6-year size 1 j 4 yard of velvet 
36 inches wide and j's yard of fur cloth 50 inches wide.. I he 
hat, 3332, requires for a 20}4 head measure or 6-year size U 
yard of velvet 36 inches wide. 

The coat, 3346, is becoming to girls 2 to 10 years. The 
hat, 3332, is nice for girls 2 to 12 years. 


3431—10604— Long sleeves, a soft fulness at the neck, long, 
straight lines broken at the waistline by a slight blousing—these 
are the features ihat make this one-piece frock irresistible. This 
is a slip-over dress, and the elastic at the low waistline draws in 
an attractive fulness at the side. One can use a blouse body 
lining if so minded. Use wool jersey, soft twills, serge, tri¬ 
cotine, wool crepe, silk-crepe fabrics, crepe de Chine or velvet. 
An initial is an individual note on the sleeve. It can be 
worked in satin-stitch. Lower edge 53H inches. 

A 16-year size requires 2L 8 yards of wool jersey 54 inches 
wide and M yard of contrasting wool jersey .54 inches wide. 

This dress is nice for misses 15 to 20 years; it is also nice for 
small women. 


Dres 
3412 

Embroidery dt 
sign 10812 


3420—10870— Children usually look their best in the quaint 
smocked yoke dress. There are some useful bloomers that 
you can make with the dress if you wish and the fulness of the 
skirt is achieved by an inverted plait under the arm. I he 
lower edge is straight. Use plain lawn, nainsook, dimity, 
plain cotton voile, fine cotton crepe, swiss with small dots, 
chambray, pin-check gingham, linen-finished cottons, crepe de 
Chine or pongee. For the smocking there is a design that can 
be made in lots of pretty ways. It is most effective when a 
contrasting thread is used. 

A 6-year size requires 2% yards of chambray 32 inches 
wide. 

This dress is good for children 1 to 10 years. 


3446 —Members of the younger set are as exacting in their 
demands for fashionable clothes as are the older people. 
This ever-serviceable frock is most correct as to cut and detail. 
The skirt is straight and plaited, or if you like it can be gath¬ 
ered, and it is joined to the waist at the low line. If a plainer 
dress pleases you more, the bib can be left off and just the 
sash used. The dress slips on over the head and can be made 
with or without a blouse body lining. Use wool jersey, serge, 
tricotine, wool crepe, silk crepe or crepe de Chine. 

A 16-year size requires 3% yards of serge 54 inches wide. 
Lower edge 2% yards. 

This dress is becoming to misses 15 to 20 years; it is also 
nice for small women. 


one garment and there is a smart 
looking yoke and the tiniest of 
pockets. So proud is she of these 
wee pockets that she marks them 
with an unexpected rosebud. Use 
sateen, pongee, crepe de Chine, or 
pin-check gingham, chambray 
dimity, linen-finished cottons or 
unbleached muslin. The rosebud can be worked in a con 
bination of satin-stitch and outline embroidery. 

A 5-year size requires 1% yard of sateen 36 inches wit 
and yard of sateen 36 inches wide. 

This dress and these bloomers are pretty for little girls - I 
10 years. 


3412 — 10812 — Young Fashion has the same exponents as iJ 
Grown-up Fashion: straight lines, flowing sleeves and 11 r, P 
shoulders. This little frock slips on over the head and cksl 
on the left shoulder. It is a one-piece dress and it is equal 
attractive when the belt is worn or when it is left unbelte] 
Use velvet, taffeta, pongee, crepe de Chine, sateen, silk-< rq 
fabrics, linen, linen-finished cottons, Japanese crepe, ginghar 
chambray, unbleached muslin, etc. A flower-like motif can 1 
used very effectively for trimming. It can be worked m 


3435—3422— In fair imitation of mother’s coat is this most 
recent of straight-line coats for the small daughter. The 
shoulder is wide and the deep armhole is in harmony with the 
swing of the sleeve. Use velours de laine, duvetyn, broad¬ 
cloth, etc, To go with this coat is an equally attractive hat 
with a stitched bias brim that one can roll in any becoming 
way. Use velours, duvetyn, tweeds, etc. 


3410 —For the schoolgirl who loves pretty clothes is this 
jumper frock. For school wear there is nothing more service¬ 
able, for the little guimpe is made separately and can be 
freshened from time to time. This is a one-piece frock and is 
quite complete with the guimpe, pockets and a string sash for 
trimming. Use for the dress wool jersey, homespun, serge or 
tricotine, with a guimpe of taffeta, pongee, check silk, plaid 
silk, small-checked gingham or any of the wash materials; 
or combine gingham, chambray, linen, linen-finished cottons 
or cotton ratine with dimity, lawn, batiste or dotted swiss, etc. 

A 12-year size requires 1 ]/% yard of check woolen material 
54 inches wide. 

This dress is nice for girls 4 to 15 years. 


combination of satin-stitch and outline embroidery and 
very easily done. , 

A 7-year size requires 1% yard of velvet 36 inches 
This dress is pretty for girls 2 to 12 years. 



3407—10812— The baby girl is beginning to grow up and she 
steps out with her best foot forward, for her frock has bloomers 
that simply must be seen. The little bloomers and dress are all 



3431 


3410 


3435 


3446 I 
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Pajamas 


3442—11681 is indeed rest when it is thoroughly enjoyed in the 
n 'T comfortable of pajamas designed to please men of most 
r ( ting tastes. \\ hen they insist on practical as well as good- 
I nking “lingerie,” you are sure to satisfy them with these 
which are easily made with or without a fly. T hey are a 
y mthful style which is always becoming. The neck is well 
cut and comfortable, but if preferred the collar can be high 
with just a narrow band like the band on a shirt or with 
y 1 ler collar of material to insure more warmth. The pocket 
useful, and the machine stitching a good looking touch. 

1 madras, percale, fine cottons, muslin, outing flannels, 
w.ish silks or pongee, and either stripes or plain colors. 

V 40 breast requires 4% yards of wash silk 30 inches wide. 

1 hese pajamas are nice for men 34 to 54 breast. 


3439 1 here is a certain small boy who prides himself on the 

I'elul attention he gives to his personal appearance and when 
lu insists upon well-cut and comfortable outfits there is this 
suit. It has a sack coat with large pockets sure to satisfy the 
y ing son. The trousers may be made straight or the suit 
jii y be made with knickerbockers. Cut on particularly smart 
- and most becoming, this suit is very easy to make. It is 
comfortable and made to give the boy the freedom of move- 
lU'nt so much appreciated by the youngsters themselves. 
-'1 chine stitching tailors this very useful suit with its good 
looking lapels and deep cuffs. Use corduroy, worsted, home- 
■T T serge, mixtures, cheviot or tweeds. 

' 9-year size requires 2% yards of cheviot 50 inches wide. 

! his suit is nice for boys 4 to 12 years old. 


34^6 10934 The present generation romps through life with 
a .""eedom of dress unknown to the spencer and white Mar¬ 
i’ 1 -' 11 ^ childhood costumes of its grandmothers. The nursery 
kee PS to rompers very generally for the playroom and 
‘ r, \ un der a street coat. The peg-top style is very quaint 
d " ls made of gingham, chambray, dimity, seersucker, heavy 
'ton crepe, madras, linen-finished cottons, cotton poplin, or /1 
'y' on gabardine. The cat is one of a large circle of animal - J \ 

! r >cnds that supply delightful pockets. They can be worked 
y ’"dine or applique as a trimming or in applique as pockets. 

■ rompers themselves have inside pockets. 

Tyear size requires % yard of chambray 32 inches wide 
ana yard of contrasting chambray 32 inches wide. 

1 oese rompers are pretty for children 1 to 5 years. 3442 





3426 


3401—10931 — This proper little lady has her busy moments 
and for the very busiest of them there is this attractive sack 
apron. It is easily made and practical. If she prefers shorter 
sleeves or no sleeves at all, there are designs to suit her taste. 
Her wish for a round or square neck without a collar may also 
be gratified. And she could wear the apron without a sash or 
with a tailored belt. The black cat design on the hem will 
b r j n S good luck. It can be worked in outline stitch or ap- 
pliqued. Use gingham, chambray, seersucker, percale, chintz, 
unbleached muslin, sateen, cotton crepe, cotton voile, dimity, 
lawn or batiste. 

An 8-year size requires 2% yards of cotton crepe 32 inches 
wide. 

This apron is nice for children 1 to 12 years. 

3450 —If you have your man on your mind for Christmas why 
not decide on a dressing-gown? Men always like them and 
they are easy to make. The handsomest gowns are made of 
the heavy silks—silk poplin, silk faille, Shantung and satin. 
Double-faced wool materials are much warmer but they are 
also more bulky if they are to be used for traveling. This 
particular gown can be made with either a shawl or notched 
collar and there is a slipper with a sole. The silks are used in 
dark colors but Shantung is smart in its natural color trimmed 
with dark brown. 

A 38 breast requires 4}yards of silk poplin 36 inches wide 
and 7 g yard of satin 36 inches wide. 

This dressing-gown is nice for men 36 to 46 breast; it is also 
nice for boys. 

3430 — 3157 - 9560 — In outfitting your small girl to face a cold 
world you will want a smartly cut coat, a tarn to match its fur 
cloth trimming and a pair of leggings. The coat has distinc¬ 
tion on a small scale — and inside pockets which will keep the 
little one’s hands very warm. Make it of velours, duvetyn or 
similar soft pile fabrics, of broadcloth, wool ratine, homespun 
or camel s hair mixtures. T he tarn is a satisfactory thing 
for any woman or girl from three to three-and-twenty and 
can be made of velours, duvetyn, broadcloth, flannel, velvet, 
corduroy, etc. The leggings can be made in a shorter length 
if you wish. 

A 6-year size requires 1 % yard of broadcloth 54 inches 
wide and % yard of fur cloth 50 inches wide. 

3401 3430 3450 This coat is pretty for girls 4 to 12 years. 


Hat 3422 
\ Embroidery 
design 10855 


3422 10855 Taris makes the small hat of velours, duvetyn, 
tweeds, taffeta or faille silk and trims it at the right side. The’ 
brims are bias and stitched and can be rolled at any angle. 
These hats are frequently embroidered. Conventional trim¬ 
mings are worked in one-stitch embroidery on the brim and 
are an effective touch. 

No. 1 requires for a 14-year size or a 21% head measure % 
yard of velours 54 inches wide which will cut two hats. No. 2 
requires for a 16-year size or 21% head measure % yard of 
velvet 36 or 40 inches wide. No. 3 requires for an 8-year size 
or 20 head measure % yard of corduroy 36 inches wide which 
will cut two hats. No. 4 requires for a 12-year size or a 21 
head measure % yard of broadcloth 54 inches wide. 

These hats are becoming to ladies, misses, girls and children. 
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DESIGNS THAT POCKET THE HONORS OF FROCKS AND ROMPERS AND ENLIVEN BIBS AND BEDSPREADS 


10931—The universal appeal of childhood lends itself to silhouettes 
used on lamp-shades, shields, china, etc. I he silhouettes are painted, 
while the animal and figures for bibs, bedspreads and children s 
clothes can either be outlined or used for applique. ^ These silhouettes 
and designs are adapted to V°/% yard of banding 2inches wide, 12 
silhouettes in 0 assorted designs, and sizes, and 42 animal and figure 
motifs in assorted designs and sizes. 
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10934 —With the small child the first question is “Has it pockets? ’ 
Yes, and adorable ones in the form of flower-pots, baskets of posies, 
the ’Cheshire cat and other friendly creatures. The designs are.for 
bandings and motifs on children’s clothes, nursery furnishings, bibs, 
etc., and can either be worked in outline stitch or used for applique. 
These designs are adapted to 36 pockets in 10 assorted designs, 69 
motifs in 15 assorted designs and sizes, 1 1 2 y ar< l (luck banding 
\y 8 inch wide, and 1% yard of basket banding \% inch wide. 


10931 



JOYOUS AND EXQUISITE YOUTH SEES THE CHRISTMAS GIFT IN SILHOUETTE 

See illustrations on page 46 


T HE gift that is different, that is exquisite, that deserves a 
place in a perfectly appointed home or in the china cup¬ 
board or linen-chest among the things you would like 
to hand down from your generation to the next, as representa¬ 
tive and delightful as the samplers of an early day, is to be 
found in the silhouettes that I have had designed for the 
Christmas issue of The Delineator. So often the domestic 
arts furnish us with things that have an ephemeral charm. 
They please us as long as the colors are fresh and unfaded, or 
until the fashion of the moment changes, leaving them a little 

pathetic in their lost glory. . 

The silhouette, however, has a recognized and permanent 
place It makes gifts that could not be duplicated except 
at very great cost, and as black is the predominating color 
they are sure to harmonize with the color scheme of any room. 

The silhouettes, taken from Butterick transfer 10931, have 
great possibilities in the way of adapting themselves to 
any number of lamp-shades, candle-shields, screens, china and 
even luncheon-sets or tray-cloths. 

The lamp-shades, of course, are not parchment. They are 
made of oiled paper that closely resembles parchment, and 
can be kept clean by wiping with a damp cloth. They can 
not be used on anything but electric lights., i hey would be 
very dangerous for either oil, candles or gas light. 

MATERIALS REQUIRED FOR SHADES AND SCREENS 
YOU must first buy a frame that suits your lamp or a frame 
A for the shield or screen. These frames are made in wire 
in a variety of sizes and shapes. A simple shape is the best 
suited to this style of decoration. If you can not find a 
suitable shape, you can have one made for a moderate price. 

The frames are covered with architects’ detail paper, pur¬ 
chased by the yard at shops keeping artists’ supplies. You 
will need black’waterproof India ink and a fine pen for out¬ 
lining, Tapalac for the silhouettes, a small brush for painting 
in the silhouettes (it is not necessary to buy an expensive 
brush, a cheap brush will do), a large brush for shellacking, 
transparent tracing-paper, carbon-paper, pencil, Butterick 
transfer 10931, a little wood alcohol and turpentine, white 
shellac and boiled linseed oil. 'I'his oil is bought already 
boiled at the paint store — do not attempt to boil oil yourself as 
it might explode. You will also need gold upholstering braid 
about % inch wide to bind the edges.. 

If you are planning to use a color in the background, as in 
the small table lamp, the large table lamp and the screen, you 
will also need vermilion and yellow ocher oil-colors and a 
large brush. 

TO MAKE THE FRAMES 

C UTTING — Fit newspapers carefully around, the wire 
frame, shaping it and cutting it until it fits nicely. Use 
this paper as a pattern. 


CAPTIONS FOR CUTS SHOWN ON PAGE 46 


1 and 2. Oval candle-shields have great possibilities. 

3 and 4. Still another type of oval candle-shields. 

5. For tea, china decorated with silhouettes and with a tea- 
cloth to match is very smart. 

6 . A sunset effect with a colored moon is painted behind 
the silhouettes on a shade for a small table lamp. 

7. Old rose in the bands and ovals blends with the tan of 
this large shade and throws the silhouette into relief. 

A miniature screen which may be used for a telephone 
or for decorative purposes has a sunset effect behind 
the silhouettes. 

A screen to hide the telephone is very attractive. 


8 . 


9. 


and a half above the border. With the cloth pat the uppe 
part of the color to lighten it, and wipe the color up a littl 
way into the rest of the shade. 

When the color is quite dry, outline the design with pen an 
India ink. Paint in the silhouette with a brush and Japalai 
putting the paint on thick in order to be absolutely opaquf 
Sometimes two coats are necessary. When they are tl >i 
oughly dry, paint the entire shade with shellac, thinned 
alcohol until it is thin enough to go on smoothly. Shi 
makes the shade glossy and more durable. It helps the illusio 

of parchment. ... 

Mounting — Sew the shade to the wire frame with a lori 
buttonhole-stitch, about one-half inch long. Cover the.wit 
and paper edges by folding the gold braid over it and sewii 
down with short stitches on the right side and long stitche- < 
the wrong side. Plold the lapped ends of the shade togethi 
with tiny paper-clamps. 


Oiling —You are now ready to oil the architects’ detail paper 
to give it the effect of parchment. Thin the boiled oil with 
turpentine. About one-half cup boiled oil and two table¬ 
spoons of turpentine is a good proportion. 

Lay the architects’ paper on top of several thicknesses of 
newspapers and pour the oil on it, rubbing it around with the 
fingers. Leave a little on the surface. Oil both sides and 
set away overnight. 

Painting —With a sharply pointed pencil trace the sil¬ 
houettes you intend using on transparent tracing-paper. 
Transfer the design to the oiled paper by outlining the tracing, 
placing a piece of carbon-paper between the tracing and the 
oiled paper and always using a sharply pointed pencil. 

If you wish to paint in a background color, as in Nos. 6, 7 
and 8, it is best to work it in before painting in the black. The 
color to be used is mixed with about one-half glass of turpen¬ 
tine. Use enough paint to color the turpentine. Mix equal 
proportions of vermilion and yellow ocher for the background 
in No. 7. Mix a little yellow ocher with the vermilion for 
the moon in Nos. 6 and 8. I he shade is stretched out, and 
the color applied with a flat brush. In No. 7 and on the moons 
in Nos. 6 and 8 the color is rubbed about with a cloth until the 
tone is even, and the texture of the paper shows nicely. By 
patting with the cloth until the color is dry, one gets a mottled 
effect, called antique. Hold the shade up to the light. If the 
color is not bright enough apply another coat after the first 
coat is thoroughly dry. There were three ovals in the original 
large shade and the band at the top is three-fourths of an inch 
wide, the band at the bottom one inch wide. To get the 
sunset effect in Nos. 6 and 8, mix clear vermilion with the 
turpentine. Add just a tiny bit of yellow ocher. The color 
should be very brilliant along the lower edge for about an inch 


f< 


REQUIRED FOR PAINTING THE CHINA 
AND TRAY-CLOTH 

YOU will need black china paint (this paint come- 
*■ powder form and is mixed with a medium, sold 
that purpose), a fine pen for outlining, transparent traon ^ 
paper, carbon-paper, a very sharply pointed pencil, Butteri' 
transfer 10931 and a medium-sized brush, and china that 
sold especially for painting. The tea-cloth can be mad 
linen-finished cotton, natural-color linen or unbleai ii 
muslin. 

For painting the design on the tea-cloth you will 1 
black oil paint and stencil mordant to mix it with, a pen a 
a medium-sized brush. You will also need black bias bindin 
To Paint the China — Trace the design you wish to p n 
very carefully on tracing-paper, using a sharply pointed p< 
Place it on the china with a piece of carbon-paper unde 
holding it in place with small pieces of adhesive pla e 
Transfer the design by outlining the tracing, using a sharp 
pointed pencil. Outline the design with black paint, u 11 
a fine pen. The paint should be thin enough to use freely" 1 
the pen, but thick enough to be a good black. In outh 1 
a much finer line can be made if the pen is held as nt r 

• 1 1 ai»..i , i .. f/vnt n I 


perpendicular as possible. A little cotton on a tootl 
can be used to wipe off any paint which may go beyond 
line. In the set illustrated, the edge of the saucer, the <■ ->< 
on top of the lid in the teapot and a band down the cent 
both handles and spout were painted black. If the silhouet e 
not black enough, or if it is streaked, apply a second coat 
the first coat is dry. It is now ready to be sent away to be 
Trace the design on transparent tracing-paper, and tram 
it to the tea-cloth with carbon-paper. Outline the c. t 
with pen and paint. Paint in the design with a Uni* 
Bind the edges with black bias binding. 
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SANTA CLAUS CONSIDERS THE NURSERY, PLANS NEW 


LINENS AND EVEN DECIDES UPON A TRIMMING 


FOR THE CHRISTMAS FROCK 


Embroidery 


design 10935 


Embroidery design 10933 


10935 


To present to a small baby who will perhaps see its first Christmas, we 
have a gift set of the tiniest wearables in the world. Starting with the wee head 
there is a cap to frame the little baby face, and for other caps there are strings 
to be tied in huge bows under the chin. And then come the bibs, one for com¬ 
pany days and one for every day. Small chicks on the every-day one divert 
baby’s attention and for the company one scallops and pretty wreaths combine 
into something entirely too lovely for the imagination to picture. The outfit 
ends with the toes and tiny bootees for them. They are almost loo pretty to 
touch the floor, but the few steps baby can take will perhaps not hurt them. 
The outfit can be worked in eyelets, satin-stitch. French stemming, French 
knots, seed-stitch and scalloping. This can be adapted to a one-piece cap, 2 
bibs, 1 pair of bootees and 4 pairs of cap-strings in 4 assorted designs. 


Embroidery design 10930 


10933— When Christmas time comes and there are tiny tots in the house one must rack one’s brain 
fo- countless playthings for them. Here is a host of pets that will please the most particular of 
lit le people. There is a puppy with a most wobegone expression that simply demands approval, 
ar there is a kitty with such a ridiculous attitude that baby will grin like a Cheshire in sympathy 
with him. We suspect the small bunny of being the large bunny’s son, judging from the fatherly 
lo k of the great one. And then there is a duck—in appearance a real duck, but we fear for his shape 
art ! coloring should he really come into contact with very wet water. Last, but not least, we have 
an lephant—oh, a most dignified elephant, who needs no food and who will keep his rotundity with 
th- most vigorous treatment. These animals can be stuffed and embroidered with outline embroi- 
dc y. The design can be adapted to 8 animals in 6 assorted designs. 


10930—The new and very distinctive frock calls for a new and distinctive design for trimming, and 
for this trimming there is a design that consists of circle-like motifs in a row. The French designer 
particularly favors this type of motif for it is so in keeping with his simple frocks. These circles are 
d live as a banding or when they are used for single motifs. This design is attractive not only for 
dr. ises, but it can be used to great advantage for skirts, waists, belts, hats and most every part of one’s 
w; drobe that needs a trimming of a simple type. Large beads are used so much this season and 
nothing could be better adapted for these motifs; or, if one prefers, they can be worked in French- 
kit embroidery. This design can be adapted to 23^ yards of banding 10% inches wide, 2% 
y 1 is of banding 3% inches wide, 2% yards of banding % inch wide and 12 motifs 5% inches 
in diameter. 


10 52— The gift problem, for persons with a passion for lovely things for their home, is easily solved 
l-h single glance at these towels. The ends are daintily scalloped or filet crochet is used. Some- 
tU'ies both the scalloping and the crochet are used, and in this case the crochet takes the form of 
P> ty medallions. And then there are motifs and designs for the trimming. Here again the lace 
m ' allions play a prominent part, but there are embroidered wreaths and garlands to go with them. 
H the embroidered motifs there are wreaths that can be used alone or to encircle an initial, and tiny 
fY er baskets and many other lovely designs. These towels can be worked in satin-stitch, eyelets, 
' *ping, French knots, outline and one-stitch embroidery. These lovely designs can be adapted 
towels, one 24% inches wide and 3 towels 20 inches wide, 4 extra motifs and 2% yards of extra 
scalloping. 


Embroidery 
design 10932 
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WEARABLES FOR BIG AND SMALL FOLKS ARE CONSIDEREE 

—“ —- ^ 



Cap 3154 



Pajamas 

3191 






Bathrobe and 
Slippers 3306 



Outing shirt 3390 
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Bag for out-door sleep¬ 
ing or riding 5328 
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Kimono wrapper 2784 
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Pajamas 

2741 
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House jacket 6486 


Bathrobe and slippers 
3356 



Descriptions of these garments are found on page 96 
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Apron 3419 House dress 3448 Princess slip 3437 Apron 3432 


2554—3436 — Keeping fit these days has become a matter of 
necessity for every one and there are comfortable togs provided 
for keeping fit. This outfit has a middy blouse and bloomers. 
The blouse slips on over the head and is made with or without 
the yoke facing and has no shoulder seam. The bloomers can 
be gathered or plaited and are either sewed or buttoned to an 
underbody or you can wear them without the underbody. 
Both the blouse and the bloomers are very comfortable to 
work in. Use serge, khaki, brilliantine, sateen or cotton poplin. 

The bloomers, 3436, require for a 38 hip 2% yards of serge 
44 inches wide. The blouse, 2554, requires for a 36 bust 35 8 
yards of drill 36 inches wide. 

The bloomers are good for ladies 35 to 49} hip. The middy 
blouse is nice for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 


3419 —This unusually attractive apron is proof of the fact that 
Fashion takes an interest in clothes for the kitchen. It can be 
slipped on over the head and it follows the same rules that the 
newest frock follows, for it has a straight skirt which is sewed 
to the front at a slightly low waistline. The lines of this 
apron are particularly youthful and the bib and sash are most 
attractive. Pockets and a pretty collar and smart little cuffs 
are the final details. This is a simple and attractive apron to 
be worn while you are working. Use gingham, chambray, 
seersucker, percale, unbleached muslin or chintz. 

A 36 bust requires 3% yards of figured percale 36 inches wide 
and % yard of plain percale 36 inches wide. Lower edge 1 % 
yard. 

This apron is pretty for ladies 32 to 48 bust. 


3449 —The slender lines of the prevailing styles call for slender 
lines in the underskirt. These lines can be retained and a 
dainty and delightful undergarment can be made by the 
addition of a bit of lace or hand-embroidery. This is a two- 
piece petticoat and it can be made with a front and back 
shadow panel if you wish. It can either be made as a straight, 
simple petticoat or you can use a ruffle that is quite as effective 
when it is accordion plaited, side plaited or gathered. This 
is a very simple garment to make. Use nainsook, long-cloth, 
batiste, cambric, sateen, crepe de Chine, satin, tub silks, pongee 
or messaline. 

A 16-year size requires 1% yard of taffeta 36 inches wide. 
Lower edge 50 inches. 

This petticoat is nice for misses 15 to 20 years. 


3448 -The later-day housewife keeps herself spick and span 
in a charming house frock that can be washed and washed. 
The lines of this one-piece house dress are very much like those 
of the more important coat frock, for it has the lapped-over 
closing and the narrow turned-back collar. The sleeves can be 
worn in either the long or the short length and the neatness is 
further carried out by cuffs and bands of the contrasting ma¬ 
terial on the pockets. This is a dress that is most simple in 
construction. Use gingham, chambray, percale, seersucker, 
madras, galatea or linen-finished cottons. 

A 36 bust requires yards of checked gingham 32 inches 
wide and % yard of chambray 32 inches wide. Lower edge 
yard. 

This house dress is nice for ladies 32 to 48 bust. 





3437 —Though daughter has become very, very particul 
about her undergarments, soft and dainty ones like these me ' r 
with her heartiest approval. Special thought must be gi 
to the daintiness of the little princess slip to be worn und 
dresses that are oftentimes transparent and sheer. Much d 
pends upon the trimming. This little petticoat lends itself 
scalloping and hand-embroidery or to the pretty lacy fri 
that are so becoming to little folks. It is especially soft i 
fluffy and very easy to make. Complete comfort li 
the fact that it hangs straight from the shoulder. Use nain 
long-cloth, cambric or muslin. 

An 8-year size requires 1% yard of batiste 36 inches wide ai 
2}/g yards x>f lace edging 4 l /i inches wide. 

This princess slip is pretty for girls Y<i to 14 years. 




3432 —To keep one’s house in apple-pie order and to e 
oneself neat is as easy as falling off a log, for pretty aprons i a| 
been planned for your delight and comfort. This om 


particularly irresistible with its flowery front and its fluffy 1 >’ 
It looks not unlike a jumper frock, for it has deep armhole ui 
a deep V neck and is worn with a dainty blouse. The do: 
at the back is a complete surprise for there is another de 
at the back of the neck and suddenly a row of buttons. t 
apron is also very acceptable as a gift, because it is so si 1 
to make and so very out of the ordinary. Use gingham, chuj 
bray, seersucker, madras, percale, cotton crepe, unble; lil 
muslin, chintz or flowered sateen. 

A 36 bust requires 2% yards of chintz 32 inches wide. 

This apron is nice for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 


3428 — 10812 —The French designer has presented with grd 
success the costume blouse and at the same time he has 4 
ioned this slip to be worn with it. It has the same sboidj 
lines that the blouse has as a rule and it takes the place : 
underbody and can be worn under dresses as easily as it ca i 
worn under the blouse. The lower part is straight and 
joined across the side and back to the camisole at a sli t 
low line. Use crepe de Chine, Georgette, wash satin, Japand 
silk, cotton voile, batiste or mull. In unexpected places t 
broidered rosebuds are a pretty touch. They can be w< 
in a combination of satin-stitch and outline embroidery. 

A 36 bust requires 2% yards of wash satin 36 inches v'jj 
Lower edge 52 inches. 

This slip is nice "for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 
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Edited by MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER 

Head uf the School of Ilonte Economics, Cornell University 


A REVIVAL OF CHRISTMAS 
CEREMONIES 

) UT is old, old, good old Christmas gone? 
) Nothing but the hair of his good, gray old 
head and beard left? Well, I will have 
at, seeing that I can not have more of him.”— Hue 
d Cry Aftcr Christmas. 

Knjoyment of Christmas is largely a state of mind, 
reflects the faith that is within us, which origi- 
ited in the event that we commemorate. It ex- 
■esses itself in a jubilant proclamation of good will 
men, sometimes in the bursting music of the 
iristmas anthems. It takes the form of gifts and 
m s and feasting, as expressions of love and good 
" to men. 

Our ideals of Christmas are quite largely estab- 
hed in family life. Among the chief pleasures to 
ik back upon in after years are family Christmas 
Horns. The family, in its present-day hurry, may 
getting away from the real Christmas. If so, this 
the year to revive the ceremonials of the day. 
ley are too good to be forgotten. Their obser- 
mcc may well take the place of those things that 
ivv an unhappy feeling of exhaustion and empty 
;asure, if not of indigestion, after the holiday 
is! ing. 

Ancient and festive customs should be a matter 
study in order to preserve them as pleasant 
emories when the children are grown. Some will 
forgotten, but the preservation of the best is 
pendent upon family observances. 

ARE THERE TOO MANY CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS? 

\ MAD race to secure presents for a growing 
number of friends makes Christmas a time of 
eariness for the generous giver and a strenuous 
e for those who are the victims of late shoppers. 
The giving of appropriate 
Its without rivalry is a time- 
mored custom which binds 
iendships and strengthens 
tnily ties. The custom was 
taMished as a symbol of the 
ft of Christ to the world, and 
i such reminds us — 


ARE HOUSEKEEPERS eager, for a 
knowledge of food values and of the 
principles underlying the preparation and 
preservation of food? of the principles 
of household management? of domestic 
expenditures? 

The Delineator has established a 
station for testing and for experimental 
work in household processes. The homes 
of DELINEATOR readers arc the sources 
of these problems. They are great ex¬ 
periment stations. The institutions of 
the country offering training in household 
science are to be relied upon for accurate 
interpretation of the principles of art and 
science underlying rational housekeeping. 

THE DELINEATOR’S doors are open to 
housekeepers. The source of contribu¬ 
tions is not confined to any one institu¬ 
tion. The Home-making Editor welcomes 
the assistance of other institutions and 
the experience of skilled housekeepers. 

observed by any in a way to make people dread 
it. So many people to cook for! So many people 
to give to! 

The cook must not associate Christmas with 
hurry and worry. A merry Christmas to every one 
who gives the busy housewife a thought at this time. 
She may not find time to leave her preparations to 
go to church. She may not be able to trim the tree. 
She can and she does make many other people 
happy with Christmas pies, puddings, cakes, and 
candies. She must find joy in this creative effort. 
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ot what we give, but what we share, 
3r the gift without the giver is bare. 

HOLIDAY FESTIVITIES 

'Hit social board is an ex¬ 
pression of Christmas, sym- 
lk of hospitality, rather than 
r heavy feasting. Universal 
stive enjoyment keeps the 
rovi( ler and the housekeeper 
ustling, but who would not 
’ or k hard to avoid a solitary 
l nner without family, without 
knd , and without the stranger 
swell? 

k special merry Christmas to 
ltle army of housekeepers and 
'°ks who prepare sumptuously 
ar the pleasure of others be- 
ause Christmas should not be 
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KEEP ALIVE THE SPIRIT 
OF CHRISTMAS 

1_JAS the family made itself ready for Christmas 
by reading “Old Christmas” by Washington 
Irving, “The Christmas Carol” by Dickens, “The 
First Christmas” by Lew Wallace, “The Story of 
the Wise Men” by Henry Van Dyke; “Christmas 
Festivities Among English Pioneers” by James 
Fenimore Cooper? 

Christmas carols are not to be omitted, for they 
are a commemoration of the nativity of Christ. 

The children should become familiar with Christ¬ 
mas carols and anthems, either by phonograph records 
and singing at home, or, if there is opportunity, by 
hearing the great choirs swell the Christmas anthems. 
Singing “Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men” will 
help men to live it. 

Have you ever tried carol singing in your town — 
I mean singing as the “waits” of old did, going about 
from house to house on Christmas Eve? 

For a good many years, now, a group of friends 
in one town T know of have done this. They sing 
for their friends; they sing before houses where 
some one lies ill; they sing in the public square. 

When warned of their coming, householders usu¬ 
ally place candles in the front windows after extin¬ 
guishing all other lights. The effect is very beautiful, 
especially if there is snow on the ground. 

It is not necessary to have a trained voice to sing 
carols with a group of modern “waits.” Several 
rehearsals are necessary in order to memorize both 
the words and music. One or two verses of each 
carol are enough. The harmony of the well-known 
carols is not difficult, and the parts can be easily 
learned by people who are at all accustomed to part- 
singing. When the parts and words are learned, 
it is well to sing the songs over a few times without 
accompaniment. The chorus leader must be sup¬ 
plied with a pitch-pipe. 

Some of the carols my friends 
have sung year after year are, 
“It Came Upon a Midnight 
Clear,” “We Three Kings of 
Orient Are,” “The First Noel,” 
“Holy Night,” “O Little Town 
of Bethlehem”—all old favorites. 


PAGE 


THE CHILDREN AND 
ST. NICHOLAS 
'W7HAT will you tell your 
** children about Santa 
Claus? Their imaginative young 
souls revel in the belief that St. 
Nicholas travels overnight, his 
horses’ hoofs resounding on the 
roof, and finally down the chim¬ 
ney he comes, laden with pres¬ 
ents for them. 

Without doubt, the children 
should know the origin of Christ¬ 
mas customs: the ceremony of 
the boar’s head, the hanging of 
the mistletoe, the burning of 
laurel branches, the Dutch shoes 
and English stockings, and the 
Christmas tree. 
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CHRISTMAS CAKES and PLUM PUDDINGS 

Sugar and spice them for your own table and send them as gifts to your friends 

By LUCILE BREWER and ALICE BLINN 

School of Home Economics, Cornell University 


I F, ACCORDING to the old nursery 
rimes, little girls are made of sugar 
and spice and everything nice, these 
ingredients are even more essential 
in the make-up of Christmas cakes and 
puddings. Few gifts are simpler to make 
and give more satisfaction when finished, 
more pleasure when received, than a gay 
basket of fresh Christmas cakes. 

The recipient of such gifts, of course, 
should be selected with care. The person 
with a French chef and a staff of servants, 
if such a person exists to-day, may not ap¬ 
preciate this type of present. But the heart 
of the business man or woman away from 
home, on whose appetite even the finest 
of restaurant, tea-room or grill cooking 
begins to pall at Christmas time, will surely 
be warmed by a taste of home-cooked 
sweets. 

Two things only are necessary for success 
in making the little fancy cakes that rival 
those in the confectioner’s window. These 
are a simple, satisfactory cake recipe, easy 
to make, pleasant to taste and sure to cut 
and handle well. The plain cake recipe 
given here is a standard two-egg cake recipe 
that may be used in layers or in cup-cakes 
as well if desired. In such a simple recipe 
the real cake flavor of sugar and eggs well 
blended by baking is apparent. 

"COR cutting into Christmas cakes, the 
*■ single recipe should be baked in a shallow 
pan having proportions about eight inches 
by twelve inches. This amount will cut into 
approximately a dozen individual cakes. 

Round, star, diamond, square or rect¬ 
angular cookie or cake cutters are usually 
selected for these cakes. Individual tins 
may be used for baking if preferred. How¬ 
ever, the molds take much longer to fill, 
the tins are troublesome to wash and the 
cakes have a crusty edge that may or may 
not conform exactly to the shape desired. 
Unless very carefully handled, they may 
have an uneven surface, higher in the center 
or at one side. Such a surface does not 
decorate well. 

Where the cakes are cut from a plain 
layer, they are of uniform depth and the 
edges are even and clearly defined. Should 
the layer of cake raise in the center more than 
elsewhere, cakes of uniform depth can still 
be secured by carefully planning the cutting. 
This uneven baking in the layer or loaf 
cake can usually be prevented by pushing 
the cake mixture away from the center of the 
pan toward the corners with a spatula or 
broad-bladed knife or spoon just before 
putting it in the oven. 

Another cake that is excellent for cutting 
into Christmas cakes is the type of sponge¬ 
cake sometimes called a boiled-icing cake. 
A first glance at the recipe may lead one to 
think that some mistake has been made and 
a recipe for cake frosting given rather than 
one for cake. However, once tried this 
method of making sponge-cake will be 
recommended highly. 

TT is well to caution the housekeeper who 
^ hasn’t acquired a knack with cakes from 
long practise that three-fourths of the suc¬ 
cess in cake-making lies in careful mixing 
and beating. Directions for combining 
cake ingredients, followed accurately, may 
make surprisingly different results. 

Now for the really fancy part—the icing 
and the decorations. Again two things 
are necessary: an icing that'' will not go 
wrong and a limitless imagination. The 
possibilities in decorating Christmas cakes 
are bounded only by the ingenuity of the 
worker and the material at hand. Cut 
cherries, blanched almonds, whole or cut, 
grated coconut, candied wintergreen leaves, 
cut citron or other candied fruit may be 
used to form any number of designs. The 
person who is clever with a sketch pencil 
can create with a toothpick and melted 
chocolate any design her fancy chooses. 

After much struggling with twice-cooked 
marshmallow and other methods for making 
icings, all involving fuss and bother, a simple 
and very satisfactory icing has been evolved. 
This ornamental icing is very light and 



THE SAME TWO-EGG RECIPE CAN BE USED FOR BOTH THIS LAYER CAKE, WITH ITS 
CREAMY ICING, AND THE SMALL CAKES FOR CHRISTMAS BOXES 


fluffy, has a nice gloss, handles easily and 
dries quickly. 

Next easiest to Christmas cakes are the 
old favorites—plum puddings and fruits. 
Wrapped in oiled paper, covered with white 
crepe-paper and gaily tied with red ribbon, 
with a sprig of holly on top, their appearance 
may be made to conform to their high 
quality. The fact that they may and should 
be made weeks or even months in advance 
of the Christmas season recommends them 
as gifts to those thrifty souls who like to 
have their Christmas preparations well out 
of the way before the holiday season begins. 

A LTHOUGH it is highly desirable to keep 
up the old traditions of plum pudding or 
fruit-cake with the Christmas dinner, modern 
habits of life make it wise to serve very small 
amounts of such a rich dessert at the end of 
a meal that is probably unusually rich al¬ 
ready. For this reason small puddings and 
cakes are in the best of taste as Christmas 
gifts. No longer is this rich food brought 
in flaming with burning brandy to crown 
the feast as in the olden days. More ap¬ 
propriate is a small portion eaten in the 
spirit of celebration of the day and with 
some consideration of one’s digestion. 


PLAIN CAKE 

34 cup butter 2 eggs 

134 cups pastry flour 34 teaspoon salt 
J4 cup sugar 34 cup milk 

2 teaspoons baking- 34 teaspoon vanilla 
powder 


("''REAM the butter and add the sugar 
^ gradually. Beat the butter and sugar 
well together. Add the egg-yolks and beat 
them into the mixture. Sift the flour with 
the baking-powder and the salt and add 
alternately with the milk. Beat well after 
each addition. Fold in the beaten whites 
of the eggs last. Bake in a shallow greased 
pan for about twenty minutes. The pan 
should be of such size that the cake when 
baked will be about one inch thick. When 
the baking is finished, turn the cake out on a 
clean cloth. When cool, cut in desired 
shapes, cover with icing and decorate in 
any desired manner. 


SPONGE-CAKE 


34 cup sugar 
1 teaspoon baking- 
powder 
.34 cup water 


3 eggs. 
Flavoring 
34 cup flour 
34 teaspoon salt 



AN ATTRACTIVE CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR A FRIEND AWAY FROM HOME IS A BASKET 
OR BOX FILLED WITH HOME-MADE CAKES AND CANDIES 



HOME-MADE PLUM PUDDING, TIED UP IN TISSUE PAPER WITH PLENTY OF 
RED RIBBON, MAKES AN EXCELLENT CHRISTMAS GIFT. THE EARLIER 
YOU MAKE IT THE BETTER IT WILL BE 


AyflX the sugar and water together a: 

boil until the sirup threads. Beat t 
egg-whites until stiff and pour the sir 
over them. Beat the mixture until cool a 1 
add the egg-yolks beaten until light. Si 
the dry ingredients together and fold tin 
into the egg-mixture a little at a tin 
Turn the mixture into a cake-tin, grea 
and lined with paper, and bake in a s |i 
oven for twenty minutes. 


ORNAMENTAL ICING 


1 cup sugar 
4 tablespoons 
water 


Whites of 2 eggs 
cold 34 tablespoon v 

nilla 


"pLACE all the ingredients except the v 
nilla in the uppers ection of a doulj 
boiler. Mix them well together and pla 
over hot water. Beat with an egg-bealj 
steadily until the icing is stiff enough to he 
its shape and does not spread when lift 
up with the beater. Remove from t 
fire, add the vanilla, and pile lightly on cal 
in any fashion desired. 

For coffee-flavored icing, use coffee tli 
has been made fresh and strained through) 
cheese-cloth. 

For caramel-flavored icing add 2 teasp< 
of caramel to the original recipe. 

PLUM PUDDING 


2 cups flour 
34 teaspoon nutmeg 
34 cup sugar 
1 cup finely chopped 
suet 

1 cup bread-crums 
1 cup molasses 
34 teaspoon salt 

1 cup milk 

34 teaspoon soda 

2 well-beaten eggs 


2 teaspoons baki a 
powder 

34 cup candied r 
ron or watermcl 
rind 

1 teaspoon chin 
mon 

1 cup raisins 

34 teaspoon cloves 
34 cup English w;| 
nuts 


34 teaspoon allspice 

CIFT the dry ingredients, reserving or 
^ half cup flour in which to flour the fri 
and nuts before adding. Add the oil 
ingredients in the above list. Mix w 
together and pour into a buttered puddirl 
mold, filling it not over half-full. Co\e 
the mold tightly and steam for 2j4 hou 
If small, one-quarter pound molds are usi 
Steam for one and one-quarter hour. Scr| 
the pudding with hard sauce. 

HARD SAUCE 


1 cup powdered sugar 
1 cup whipped cream 


3 4 cup butter 
34 teaspoon vanill&i 


Ull 


("''REAM the butter and add the su|a 
^ gradually, stirring constantly 
smooth. Add the flavoring and fold in 
whipped cream slowly. Pile the sauce 
a glass plate, sprinkle it with a little grat 
orange-rind and finely minced candied cher¬ 
ries and serve with the pudding. 


FRUIT CAKE 


134 cups brown sugar 
1 cup currant, grape 
or plum jelly 

1 cup fat 

34 lb. citron cut in 
small strips 
3 cups flour 

2 lbs. raisins 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 
Juice and grated rind 
of 1 lemon 
teaspoon cloves 
34 cup grape-juice 


34 teaspoon mace 
1 lb. dates cut 
small pieces 
34 teaspoon nutn 
J4 cup molasses I 
1 teaspoon salt 
34 pound almond; 
blanched a n 
shredded 
5 eggs 

34 teaspoon soda 
3 teaspoons baking 
powder 


d 

1 


1 lb. currants 

("''REAM the sugar and fat together, 1 & 
^ well and add alternately with the liqu 
Pour into greased tins or molds lined w 
oiled paper and steam for two hours, 1 1 
bake one hour in a very slow oven. Do i 
remove from the pans until cold, 
mixture may be made into either large I 
small cakes. If made into individual cakl 
steam for same length of time and bake j 
three-quarters of au hour. 
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Ho, for the merry Christmas-tide 
The bells and the glistening tree! 

The thrill of the gifts and a dashing ride 
And the dinner with Campbell’s for me! 


A Merry Christmas to all! 

And a feast as happy as the day, with the laughter 
of children for its music, sunny faces on every side 
and a table smiling with all good things! Campbell’s 
Soup, of course, to give the dinner its first spark— 
spoonfuls of hot and savory deliciousness, inviting 
your most genial mood. 

Campbell’s Pea Soup 

brings the glow of early Springtime to your Winter’s 
day—the delicate, enticing flavor of dainty, fresh, 
young peas, the sweetest on the vines. Rich country 
milk, smooth creamery butter, spices added with the 
nicest care delight the palate and satisfy the appetite. 
A soup that gives the touch of luxury to introduce 
your dinner. 


pCream of Pea Soup- 

Heat Campbell’s Pea 
Soup to the boiling point 
in saucepan and stir until 
smooth. Heat an equal 
quantity of milk or cream 
to the boiling point and stir 
it slowly into the soup just 
before serving. This extra 
rich soup is made even 
more attractive by serving 
in bouillon cups topped 
with whipped cream. 


21 kinds 


12c a can 
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Is YOUR CHILD TOO BRIGHT for His AGE? 

■ S 

The Iowa Child Welfare Research Station shows that the child pushed 
in school suffers by separation from his own age-groups 


By BIRD T. BALDWIN, Director, and ANNE O’HAGAN, for THE DELINEATOR 


T HE A’s, well-to-do, thoughtful, culti¬ 
vated, were childless. After ten 
years of married life they decided —- 
for the sake of their own character, 
they said, as well as with the hope of com¬ 
panionship in their later days—to adopt at 
least two children. The choice of the first 
one, a little girl of four, was easy. She was 
the suddenly orphaned daughter of a family 
connection. Then they set out upon the 
quest for a little boy to be the first son of the 
house. He should be about six or seven, 
they decided — little sister should have the 
joy and discipline of an older brother. He 
should be of American ancestry, and they had 
little preferences in the matter of complexion 
and features. 

They had seen numerous little boys of 
about seven with discouraging results, when a 
friend sent them word of one whose original 
placement in a certain family with a poor 
environment had proved unsuitable and who 
had been returned to the placing institution. 

The would-be adopters made a pilgrimage 
to the Home and asked to be allowed to see 
Philip X with a view to adoption. Philip 
was brought in, and his looks made an im¬ 
mediate conquest of them. He was sturdy, 
shy, and friendly. But when they began to 
talk to him there was no reply to their 
words, no responsiveness to their advances. 
Disappointed, they began mechanically to 
put certain questions to him in an effort to 
test his intelligence. Philip could not—or 
did not — answer them. He could not spell 
“horse,” a word which the A’s were sure that 
every child of seven must know. He could 
not divide eighteen by nine, or even four by 
two. His bright face clouded, became sus¬ 
picious and hostile, when he was urged to do so. 
He utterly rejected the pencil and paper with 
which they tried to make him write his name, 
his age, the street on which the Home stood. 

The would-be parents turned to each other 
in discouragement. He didn’t seem nor¬ 
mally intelligent. They summoned the atten¬ 
dant. They were sorry, but he wouldn’t do. 
Was she sure that he was the Philip X concern¬ 
ing whom they had had some correspondence? 
He didn’t seem — well, quite bright to them. 
Meantime Philip had caught the attendant’s 
hand, and from the shelter of her skirts looked 
with renewed friendliness upon the A’s. 

Not bright? Why, what did they mean? 
What had they expected Philip to know— 
what had they been asking him? Only 
those things, the would-be parents declared, 
that any normal child of seven should know. 
They repeated the questions they had put to 
him. The attendant looked scornful and 
summoned the consulting psychologist for 
the Home, Miss S. Miss S. put to Philip 
certain standardized mental tests for his age, 
bade him arrange mutilated pictures and 
blocks in form, answer certain questions re¬ 
quiring native wit rather than school drill, 
and demonstrated his powers of memory. 


The boy passed the examination in a way 
that showed him of superior mental capacity, 
with an intelligence quotient of 115. 

What was the explanation? Merely that 
the A’s had applied old-fashioned pedagogical 
tests to a boy who had had no school train¬ 
ing and who therefore had no pedagogical 
age. As a matter of fact, he was bright, 
delightful, altogether desirable. Reassured 
as to his intelligence, the A’s bore him off 
with them, and to-day, at twelve, he is the 
eldest son in a cheerful household of three 
boys and two girls. But he almost lost his 
chance, and the A’s almost lost theirs, not 
through any physical, mental or tempera¬ 
mental lack in him or in them, but solely 
through a pedagogical misunderstanding. 

It was by a pedagogical and not by a 
mental test that he gave the first misleading 
impression of unfitness for the life that they 
designed for him. What he failed to know 
was not in any sense an indication of in¬ 
feriority on his part. Yet, at a crucial mo¬ 
ment in his career, a pedagogical test, ig¬ 
norantly applied, proved nearly ruinous. 

Ignorantly and disconnectedly applied, it 
may often prove utterly erroneous and mis¬ 
leading. Yet in the later years of childhood 
it is the test that is constantly given, the one 
upon which whole school systems stand, the 
one that is responsible for many maladjust¬ 
ments of children to school and to society. 

YV7HEN should John begin to go to school? 

** The answer, except in comparatively rare 
cases where John’s parents are very thought¬ 
ful and enlightened people, or John’s com¬ 
munity is very advanced educationally, is 
based not so much upon John’s mental 
capacity or physical condition as upon a 
pedagogical formula. John goes to school in 
most places at six years of age. If he doesn’t, 
the police power of the community, in the 
shape of the truant officer, takes a hand in 
the affair, and John’s parents are, quite 
rightly, obliged to show excellent reasons 
why he doesn’t. 

What time does John leave school? Is it 
when he has learned this or that, when he has 


acquired a certain mental equipment, when 
he has mastered something of the art of 
living among people? Not at all. John 
leaves school at fourteen, or possibly earlier 
if his parents are working people. If they 
are somewhat more affluent, he may go 
through the high school; but he is expected to 
be done with that at seventeen or eighteen. 
Not, you observe, when he has gained 
knowledge, ability, or character, but at a 
certain accepted age in years. 

AND how does John move from grade to 
grade through the eight or ten or fifteen 
years of his formal education? By passing cer¬ 
tain formal tests, frequently in the form of ex¬ 
aminations, sometimes in the form of year’s 
averages in marks. So common is it for 
school grades to be made at certain definite 
ages that departures from the accepted 
average cause surprise and comment, as 
when, last Summer, Lhe newspapers carried 
first-page stories of the girl who was pro¬ 
moted to the high school of Carlisle, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, at the age of eleven or twelve; or when 
the Columbia “prodigy,” product of special 
education as well as of special native gifts, 
entered college at fourteen or thereabouts. 
It is, in short, assumed that the ordinary, 
normal child will, under our standardized 
school system, reach a certain pedagogic 
plane at a certain chronological age, and that 
any variation from the rule denotes some¬ 
thing out of the ordinary in the child’s 
mental make-up. 

Th^ article in the November Delineator 
described the standardized intelligence scales 
for measuring stages of mental development, 
and for determining whether children are 
defective, average, or superior. Within the 
last ten years there have been worked out 
about one hundred measuring scales for de¬ 
termining the degree of attainment in school 
subjects, arithmetic, spelling, physics, Latin, 
and virtually all of the branches of modern 
school curricula. 

By means of these, school superintendents 
and principals throughout the United 
States may compare the work of their schools 


with others and also the work of varioul 
grades and individuals. In the better publil 
and private schools the frequent applicatioil 
of these pedagogical tests has come to rel 
place formal examinations. 

A sp cial technic is necessary for, giviml 
these tests, but the tests themselves wil I \ 
afford the parent an idea as to the pedagog I 
ical requirements of the present day wheJ 
measured by these standards. 

It has been customary to regard thl 
hastening of the educational process— thl 
speeding from one pedagogical plane to an| 
other — as permissible and desirable in thl 
case of children of unusual mental capacit_\l 
Formerly this was gaged by rule of thumb, s® 
to speak, and “bright” boys and girls werl 
encouraged to skip grades and the lik* 
Latterly the application of scientific mental 
tests has largely replaced guessing as to thH 
child’s capacity, and has resulted in the 
rapid promotion of certain children. 

TT MAY be said, roughly, that the use of the 

chronological age as a basis for pedagogical 
classification is a mistake, and that schoB 
systems, public and private, should iB 
graded upon the physiological age and tdie 
accompanying stages of mental maturity B 
boys and girls, instead of upon chronologic al 
age, as is the present practise. This con¬ 
clusion is reached partly as the result of long- 
continued, consecutive study of the physic* 
growth (physiological age) and the schoBj 
standing (pedagogical age) of a group of boys 
and girls from six to eighteen years. : ae 
data comprise 43,840 measurements on abojit 
a thousand boys and a thousand girls, and 
21,683 final quarterly term marks for 135 ■ 
the same boys and girls. J 

These were pupils in the Horace MaMI 
School of New York and the Francis V. 
Parker School of Chicago. These childrln 
represent a highly select group. They a®, 
on the average, taller and heavier and hnfe 
better lung capacity than any other group In 
a series of one hundred and twelve groups 
studied between 1836 and 1914 and com¬ 
prising more than a million children. 

Now, as has been said, the 21,683 firBM 
term marks in common-school subjects, nji- 
sic, and deportment of one hundred aid 
thirty-five of these highly select children have 
been studied. What main facts have b> en 
deduced from the study? _ l 

That girls maintain a higher sch«| 
standing than boys; that there are mere 
“repeaters” — pupils requiring two seas °n 
for one grade — among boys than girls; aB I 
that more girls than boys skip a grade. Jp 
to the fourth and fifth grades the boys aM 
girls are about the same age, but by the 1» 
year of the high school the boys on the a 1 er- 
age are older. 

Children above medium (average or nor¬ 
mal) weight among this group complete tBB 
elementary courses at the age of twelve ye»l 
Concluded on page 77 


BACKWARD FOR HIS AGE, a grade behind in school, but 
the games your child plays, the friends he makes, and his physical 
growth may prove him to be normal. The prodigy suffers by 
losing contact with boys of his own age. Modern psychology 
has worked out intelligence tests by which a child’s develop¬ 
ment can be measured. 

A selected list of fifty of the best scales, with the names of the 
authors, will be sent on the receipt of a two-cent stamp. Copies 
of the scales will be sent direct for the cost price, which range 
from two to twenty-five cents each. Dr. Baldwin will be glad to 
answer other questions from DELINEATOR readers.— THE EDITOR. 
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Smell the real naptha in 
Fels-Naptha. You can tell 
Fels-Naptha from all other 
soaps by its clean naptha odor. 


The easy Fels- a ^faptha way 
to get clothes clean 


Wet the clothes. Soap with 
Fels-Naptha, roll up, soak half 
an hour in lukewarm water. 
The naptha loosens the dirt. 
Only a little rubbing isneeded. 
Douse clothes through the 
soapy water to flush the dirt 
1 away. Rinse thoroughly. 

Boiling is not necessary; but 
1 boil clothes with Fels-Naptha 

if you wish. Whether the 
water is cool, lukewarm, or 
1 hot, Fels-Naptha makes 

; clothes clean quicker than 

ordinary soap. 


FREE 


If you haven’t seen or used Fels-Naptha 
lately send for free sample. Write 
‘Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia” 


The easy way Fels-Naptha makes 
the dirt let go of clothes is the 
miracle of modern washing! A 
miracle brought about by the per¬ 
fect combination of good soap and 
real naptha. 

You know the astonishing results 
professional dry-cleaners get by 
using naptha to cleanse delicate 
finery safely and quickly . 

When you wash clothes with 
Fels-Naptha you get the wonderful 
cleansing-value of real naptha and 
the washing energy of good soap. 
Thus Fels-Naptha gives clothes a 
double cleansing. 

This is why they come white and 
clean so readily! And to think this 


good golden bar makes snowy suds 
that give such whiteness to white 
clothes! 

Not only for clothes, but for 
all your household cleaning, 
Fels-Naptha works wonders in 
time and labor saved. 

From the standpoint of economy 
alone you need Fels-Naptha, 
whether you do your own work or 
have it done for you. The only way 
you can get the benefit of this double 
cleansing-value in soap is to be sure 
you get Fels-Naptha —the original 
and genuine naptha soap—of your 
grocer. The clean naptha odor and 
the red-and-green wrapper are your 
guides. 


© 1921\ Pels & Co., Philadelphia 



THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE GLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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SILHOUETTES for the CHRISTMAS 

GIFT-MAKER 


Page 46 
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For directions fur making these articles see page 36 
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c Tkis Christmas, give her a Hoover as a lasting reminder of 
your thoughtfulness. Give her the joy of an immaculate 
home, with rugs that are ever clean and attractive. Trans¬ 
form her hours of drudgery into hours of ease and leisure 
All these a Hoover means, and more. For this efficient cleaner 
also lessens many household expenses as well as repeatedly 
pays for itself by its guaranteed ability to extend the life of 
rugs. Gently it beats out all nap-wearing grit from rug depths. 
Electrically it sweeps up stubbornest litter, erects crushed nap, 
and freshens colors. Powerfully it suction cleans. Only The Hoover 
does all this. “Give her a Hoover and you give her the best.” 



It Beats — as it Sweeps — as it Cleans 

Write for bookletHow to Judge anEledlric Cleaner^ and names of Author¬ 
ized Dealers licensed to sell and service Hoovers bearing our guarantee 


Tub Hoover Suction Sweeper Company, Factories at North Canton, Ohio, and Hamilton,Ontario 
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DECORATING the 


Qetting ready is 


YULE-TIDE HEARTH 

as mu-ch fun as the actual f 

By BERTHA L. GRIMES 


F EW memories are more vivid than those 
brought back by the pungent odor oi 
Christmas pine and evergreen. The fa¬ 
miliar rooms in which we live all the year 
seem a different place when filled with the 
Christmas greens, and it is well worth the 
time and effort required to decorate the house 
for the happiest season of the year, for the 
children especially. 

If holly and fir are scarce, any tree of the 
evergreen family may be used. Green privet 
hedges furnish material for beautiful glossy 
wreaths; and what could be more attractive 
than ropes made from the green-bay or laurel 
with sprays of the red barberry that grows in 
many gardens? 

Autumn leaves and hemlock with its 
cones, and here and there a spray of bitter¬ 
sweet berries to give a touch of color, add to 
the beauty of the rooms. 

The children will enjoy preparing a tree 
for the birds, with bits of bread and balls of 
suet for their Christmas dinner, and a few 
cranberries and pop-corn to make it look gay. 

What memory of childhood equals that 
of opening the Christmas stocking? To a.dd 
to the joy of this moment, and in preparation 
for the singing of carols later, a tall cedar- 
tree at each side of the fireplace is very 
attractive. The mantelpiece can be deco¬ 
rated with a tiny tree bearing tinsel and glit¬ 
tering balls, with tall red candles in slender 
brass candlesticks, and with shiny red apples. 
To hold the bulging stockings, two heavy red 
cords or paper ropes, decorated with bells, 
may be stretched across the fireplace. 

Filling the stockings, after the children are 
asleep, is great fun. It is not necessary to 
have many expensive or elaborate gifts, 
just so they look knobby and mysterious. 
A tiny toy in many wrappings may furnish 
more fun than an expensive gift. It is not 
the money, but the spirit, that counts. 

WITH SANTA TO THE POLE 
A LWAYS keeping in mind that this is the 
children’s own day, the table decorations 
should be planned primarily for them. A 
very effective idea, and one not hard to 
develop, is a trip to the North Pole with 
Santa Claus. 

The center of the table is given over to 
imitation ice and snow, with a stretch of 
sea-dotted icebergs, and from every direction, 
over the hills and valleys of the northland, 
Santa Claus’s fur-clad helpers coming to help 
make Christmas merry. They travel in 
various ways — some by the ship which we 
see frozen in amid ice and snow, others by 
dog team and sled, and of course there is a 
reindeer and sled. Overhead Santa himself, 
seated in an ice-covered airplane, is making 
ready to descend by the tree around which 
jolly little Eskimo children are gathered. 
For the sea, spread a sheet of wax paper 


over a green foundation, or florists’ green 
wax paper may be used if available. Around 
it, making an irregular bay, place the jagged 
glistening icebergs made by crumpling or' 
pinning white paper into irregular jagged 
shapes and covering with sheets of wax paper 
that have been lightly coated with paste 
and then sprinkled with artificial snow. 


The Eskimo family can be made by dress¬ 
ing little dolls in . layers of cotton. Some 
can be dressed in scraps of fur with leather 
leggings. If little celluloid dolls are used, 
they can be made to stand by pinning the 
feet to the table-cloth. 

The igloo is made by pasting white paper 
over a round foundation, the blocks of ice 



CEDAR-TREES, ON EACH SIDE OF T HE FIREPLACE, WITH A MINIATURE TREE ON THE 
MANTEL, WILL ADD TO THE CHILDREN’S JOY IN THEIR FILLED STOCKINGS. A PLEASING 
TOUCH IS A HEAVY BRIGHT RED PAPER ROPE FOR THE STOCKINGS 


and BOARD 

estivities 


being indicated by narrow strips of black 
paper. 

Santa’s airplane may be purchased at 
any toy-store or a cut-out cardboard one 
can be used if it is reinforced with wire. 
A small Santa Claus with a pack on his 
back can then be wired to it. Artificial 
icicles wired to the lower frame of the airplane 
and a little snow sprinkled over everything 
will add to the frosty effect. The airplane 
can be hung by fine wires from the chande¬ 
lier, tipping it at an angle to show it is about 
to land. 

On one side of the bay place the dog team 
and driver. Small celluloid dogs are har¬ 
nessed by narrow strips of paper to a low- 
toy sled. It may be piled with tiny gaily 
tied packages, the fur-clad driver walking 
beside it. 

On the other side of the bay is a reindeer 
harnessed to a toy sled filled with packages 

The idea of the North Pole trip can be 
developed as details suggest themselves, or 
from hints in the illustration. 

SANTA IN THE OLD STYLE 
OANTA CLAUS in his reindeer sleigh, 
'O about to descend a chimney, is the other 
idea for a table decoration illustrated on this 
page. 

To carry out this idea, all you need is a 
roll of cotton, a cardboard box or boxes for 
your house, scissors, paste, and some paper to 
cover the framework and make windows. 
Some extra cardboard to make a sloping roof 
should also be at hand, and twigs and small 
branches of evergreen for the trees and 
shrubbery. 

Cut holes in the box where you wish the 
windows to be, and from the extra cardboard 
make a sloping roof and fasten it to the sides 
of the box with paste or gummed paper. 
Make a chimney of cardboard and attach 
it to the roof. Cover the windows with 
white paper after marking the window-panes. 
The walls can be covered with darker paper 
and the door- and window-frames outlined 
with narrow bands. Cover the roof with a 
layer of cotton to represent snow. 

Place the house on the table over an electric 
light or flash-light. An asbestos mat should 
be placed under the electric bulb. Cover 
the yard around the house with a layer of 
cotton and sprinkle it with artificial snow. 
A little paste will make the snow stick. 

On the roof by the chimney place a toy 
sleigh and reindeer, and seated in the sleigh 
with a bulging pack of gifts place a little 
Santa Claus. 

Favors for the guests may be concealed 
under the snow banked around the house, 
with a ribbon leading to each place. 

Place-cards may be made from red card¬ 
board by inserting a twig of pine through 
parallel slits cut in one corner of the card. 



A CHARMING TABLE DECORATION THAT WILL PLEASE BOTH GROWN-UPS AND CHIL¬ 
DREN REPRESENTS SANTA CLAUS AND HIS ASSISTANTS TRAVELING TO THE NORTH 
POLE BY DOG SLED, REINDEER SLED, BOAT, AND AIRPLANE 



THIS OLD-TIME SANTA, BRINGING GIFTS BY WAY OF THE CHIMNEY, MAKES ANOTHER I 
GOOD CENTER FOR THE TABLE. FAVORS FOR THE GUESTS MAY BE SECRETED 
PACKAGES UNDERNEATH THE “SNOW” IN THE DOOR-YARD 
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How to make the other two-thirds 
of the Thanksgiving dinner 
easier to prepare—and better 


John Alden Salad 

Your fame as a cook will 
spread abroad when once 
you have served this salad. 
Two slices of Libby’s Ha¬ 
waiian Pineapple on crisp 
lettuce. A ring of green 
pepper on one slice and a 
ring of pimiento on the 
other with cheese balls and 
French dressing 


Thanksgiving Menu 

Columbus Canape 
Consomme Royal 


Bread Sticks 
Roast Turkey with Chestnut Stuffing 
Libby’s Apple Butter 
Escalloped Oysters 

df shell Cauliflower Hollandaise 

fleet Potatoes Cranberry Frappe 

Alden Salad Wafers 

Mince-Meat Priscilla 
Cafe Noir 


About the flaky white suet and choice cuts 
of meat chopped fine. About our currants 
from Greece, and the raisins sweetened 
whole in California sunshine. Cinnamon, 
nutmeg and clove — fragrant spices from 
the Orient. Brown sugar to candy the other 
fruit—citron, orange and lemon. 

And then the finishing touch—pure apple 
cider well boiled down. 




T~MdE kitchen drudgery that Thanksgiving 
brings is one thing for which women 
■*- are decidedly not thankful. “Roasting a 
turkey,” say the men, “can’t be much harder 
than roasting beef.” Perhaps it isn’t very much 
more work, but the turkey is only the middle 
third of the dinner. 

It’s the other two-thirds—the salad, the soup, 
the canape' and the mince pie — that make 
women long for help when the last Thursday of 
November draws near. 

Your mothers made this mince-meat 
popular 

Just as some women still think that no one can 
help with the salad and soup, so our mothers 
used to think that no one could help with the 
pie until they learned about Libby’s Mince-Meat. 

We told them about the apples our kitchens 
use—luscious fruit picked when juicy ripe. 


Consomme Royal 

You can make a consomme in a few minutes that 
will taste as if it had required hours. Dissolve 
Libby’s Bouillon Cubes in boiling water and serve 
with fancy shapes of the following custard: beat 
three egg yolks slightly, add l A cup milk, % tea¬ 
spoon salt and cook until firm in a buttered custard 
cup surrounded by water 


Apple Butter 

“Now why couldn’t I have thought of that,” your 
envious guest will think when the great golden 
brown bird puts in his appearance surrounded by 
his wreath of lettuce cups filled with Libby’s spicy 
Apple Butter one cup to be served with each 
portion of turkey 


And other courses, too 

Your mothers were interested, used Libby’s 
Mince-Meat in their pies, and almost all 
American women have since given up try¬ 
ing to make mince-meat of their own. 

In similar ways you can profit by the sug¬ 
gestions made here by Libby chefs, for using 
other products of their kitchens to make 
your Thanksgiving dinner more wonderful 
than ever and easier to prepare. 

Libby, MfNeill & Libby, 812 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 

Libby, MiNeill & Libby of Canada, Ltd., 


Mince-Meat Priscilla 

Substantial enough for the 
men and yet dainty enough 
to please the women. What 
could be more attractive 
than Libby’s Mince-Meat 
served in pastry baskets? 
Roll pastry thin and bake 
on inverted muffin tins. Cut 
handles *4 inch wide and 
hake around a small baking 
powder tin. When ready to 
serve fill with mince-meat 
and complete the basket by 
placing the handle in the 
mince-meat 


Columbus Canape 

Place a teaspoon of Libby’s Queen 
Olives, chopped, in the center of 
rounds of toast, surround with 
a circle of chopped egg-white, then 
a circle of egg yolk rubbed through 
a sieve. Place a border of chopped 
olives around this; season with 
French dressing 


Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


KidBws?*!' 
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SNAPSHOTS ^ 






The Chris tmas card you re¬ 
member from last year is the one 
that was different. Perhaps it 
was only a daub in water color, 
or a scrawl in ink, but you 
treasure it because it was made 
for you. Send that sort of card 
this Christmas—your camera will 
help' you out. Snapshots of you, 
the family, the old home, mounted 
on a postal card, with a message 
from the sender, will spell a 
personal Christmas greeting 


Pose the pup for his photograph 
as one family did last year and 
send it to your friends. If they 
love you, they will love your dog 


Their backs give them away to their true friends. One fam¬ 
ily we know “caught” its four offsprings waiting for the 
Christmas stocking and shared the moment with their 
friends on a Christmas card. They added a verse: 

WE STAND AND WONDER WHAT HE’LL BR1NQ, 
WE’D LIKE YOU BEST OF ANYTHING! 


What kind of a little girl was grandma ? What did 
mother look like when she was “going on ” twelve ? The 
old daguerreotypes will tell, if you dig them out of the 
family album. Photograph and paste on cards, and mail 
them to delight the friends and relatives of every generation 


Here is the young lady of the house, in the night¬ 
gown of childhood, pausing in the midst of her 
Christmas labors to wish her family and friends a 
Merry Christmas. Do likewise by your daughters 


The “Madonna” in your home makes a charming 
Christmas card, if you will pose these two important 
members of your family as attractively as one 
father did last year. The story hour before the 
hearth-fire makes a charming setting 


The young mother with her baby and her cradle is the thing 
to send to grandma and grandpa, who will exclaim: “(good¬ 
ness gracious, how that child does take after her mother!” 
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''When it rains 
— it pours” 


Convenient salt 
in a convenient package 


T ET this handy package be as familiar a sight 
, * mJ in your home as it is in grocery stores. 

It’s a blue symbol of good salt—fulb oh flavor salt 
—convenient salt. 


Morton's Salt always pours — bound to be con- 
venient. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS from SCRAPS of RIBBON and LACE 



The bottom of this work-basket is a silk-and-swiss 
hexagon-shape cardboard measuring three inches on 
each side. Attached to this are the six sides, each one 
five inches deep by five at the top and three at the 
bottom. Trim with ribbon and lace and fit with a 
pocket, a needle-case and a pincushion 



Metal vanity-boxes like the one pictured above can now 
be bought at any department store at a trifling cost. 
Covered in the manner shown at the right, they make 
very attractive Christmas presents 



Remove the handle of a small grape- 
basket and you will have the foun¬ 
dation for a mending-box that would 
lure anybody into the darning habit. 
Cover it with figured silk and trim 
with ribbon of a contrasting color 
and a spray of ribbon flowers 


A very good receptacle for neckwear or handkerchiefs can be made 
with a round tin or cardboard candy box of the right size, covered 
with heavy satin. The embroidery is done in white or colored wool, 
and fringed silk tape forms the drawstring 


Here is the box shown at the left. It is covered with 
a piece of rich brocaded ribbon, which is glued on. 
Passementerie sewn around the top of the box makes a 
pleasing and colorful finish 


The back of the powder-puff rose, showing the drawing¬ 
string of green sewing-silk sewn around the edge after 
turning back the lining to form the bag for the puff. 
The ends are finished with ribbon buds 



A generous candy container for the girl who likes to 
nibble bonbons. It is a small fish-bowl covered with 
lavender tissue and bound with gold lace. The cover 
is round cardboard of exactly the right size, covered 
and having a handle of ribbon-covered wire 



To make the powder-puff rose, sew together, side by side, nine 
eleven-inch strips of thin one-inch ribbon to form a tube, sew up 
one end, turn inside out, and make yellow Ft ench knots for stamens. 
Push up along the threads connecting che nine strips about two- 
thirds of the tube to form the rose, turning back the remaining 
plain third for the lining, and attaching it to the stamen end 



Pincushions are always acceptable gifts. This one is 
not hard to concoct from heavy cardboard, cut in shape 
to form the sides and bottom piece of a basket, coverei 
and decorated as shown in the illustration 
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Armstrongs Linoleum 

for Every Floor in the House 



; *3 


This living-room 
shows how com¬ 
fort can he com¬ 
bined with charm. 
The door of 
brown linoleum is 
a harmonious unit 
in the color 
scheme of browns 
and reds. 



Look fir ihc 
CIRCLE A 
trademark on 
the burlap hack 





3510 

If one of these Arm¬ 
strong patterns is more 
suitableJoryour living- 
room than the Plain 
Rroivn No. 20 shaven 
in the illustration , order 
h number from your 
linoleum merchant. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs 

You can also buy rugs of Armstrong’s Linoleum, suit¬ 
able for kitchen, dining-room, or bedroom, and fully 
guaranteed to give satisfactory service. Send for free 
booklet, “Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs,’’ showing 
t'oior plates of pleasing and artistic designs. 


ERE is a charming living-room. The 
color harmonies of furniture, hangings, 
and floor add to the beauty and restfulness 
of the decorative scheme. 

The floor in this room is linoleum — 
modern linoleum, such as you will now 
find in many attractive homes. Rugs 
are used on these floors, as on any floor. 

There are many reasons why people 
like floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 
Such floors are comfortable under foot — 
restful to walk on and stand on; and you 
may depend on them to remain perma¬ 
nently as smooth and solid as the day they 
were installed. 

You keep these modern floors in per¬ 
fect condition by occasional waxing and 
polishing. Expensive refinishing is never 
necessary—and no other floor is so easy 
to clean as linoleum. 

As for decorative value — just go to your 
merchant and ask him to show you the 


plain colors, delicate two-toned Jaspes, 
inlaid designs and really distinctive pat¬ 
terns from which you can choose in 
selecting Armstrong’s Linoleum for the 
floors of your home. 

Write to our Bureau of Interior Deco¬ 
ration for advice as to proper patterns and 
colors for use in any scheme of home 
decoration. No charge for this service. 

A living-room of average size, 12 x 18 
feet, can be floored with the Plain Brown 
linoleum shown in the illustration at a 
cost of about $48.00 (slightly higher in 
far West). This linoleum is cemented 
down firmly over builders’ felt paper, and 
you will find it a permanently beautiful 
and durable floor. 

The Art of Home Furnishing 
and Decoration (Second Edition) 

By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New 
York School of Fine and Applied Art. Sent with 
de luxe color plates of fine home interiors, on 
receipt of twenty cents. 




Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum Department 
926 IVest IValnut St ., Lancaster , Pennsylvania 
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The Delicious JValnufs 


Wonderful Nutrition 

they are far more than crisp, flavory tid-bits 


O F all the foods you serve few are more flavory and 
delicious or add so much variety and appeal to your 
menus as Walnuts. But that is only a small part of the 
Walnut’s service to you. It is one of Nature’s most 
efficient foods. 

Diamond Walnuts are over 96% pure nutrition, almost 
no waste. They contain three of the five vital food ele¬ 
ments in ideal proportion. 

For instance, a pound of these choice Walnuts contains 
more protein—the tissue builder and repairer—than an 
equal quantity of potatoes, milk, graham bread, macaroni, 

or eggs. 

In heat energy units, technically known as calories, 
Walnuts, with 3180 to the pound, exceed all the above 
foods and in addition veal, ham, mackerel, cheese, sugar, 
beets, cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, celery, parsnips, peas, 


turnips, and beans. So you are really adding an efficient 
food as well as a pleasing flavor when you include Wal¬ 
nuts in your daily menus. 

Walnuts in dressing for fowls, as a meat substitute, in 
desserts, in cakes, and in salads add a distinctive touch to 
your menus that you will appreciate. Use them often. 

And since the best Walnuts cost no more than the 
ordinary kinds, ask for Diamond Walnuts. They are 
hand-sorted, crack-tested, and selected with infinite care— 
chosen as you’d choose them for yourself. 

Thin shells permit the kernels to be extracted whole. 
The plump, sweet, tender nut-meats are perfect in flavor. 

Your dealer has a sack marked with the Diamond 
Trade-Mark like that shown on the bottom of this page. 
Ask him to take yours from the sack. 


Diamond Ccmforma WAin his 


r 


Walnut Poultry Dressing 

Giblets 

1 loaf stale bread 
1 large onion, chopped fine 
1 cop celery, dropped fine 
1 cup Diamond Walnut meats, chopped 
fine 

1 tablespoon prepared poultry seasoning 
Salt and pepper 

Cook giblets until tender and chop fine 
Break bread into small pieces. Add giblets 
and other ingredients in order given. Moisten 
with liquid in which giblets were cooked, 
being careful not to get too moist as dress¬ 
ing is better if a little dry. Stuff fowl with 
dressing and roast in the usual manner. 


Walnut Plum Pudding 

Chop 1 cup suet. Mix with 1 cup bread¬ 
crumbs, 1 cup raisins, 1 cup currants and 1 
cup chopped Diamond Walnut meats. Sift 
together 1 cup flour, 1 teaspoon baking 
powder, and 1 teaspoon each cinnamon, 
cloves and nutmeg; add 4 eggs, 1 cup 
brown sugar and enough milk to make stiff 
batter (about *t> cup will be needed). Flavor 
with 1 teaspoon vanilla. Stir in Yz cup mo¬ 
lasses.‘‘‘ Steam in baking powder tins 3 hours 
and serve with sauce. 


Walnut Butterscotch Sundae 

1 quart vanilla ice cream 
1 cup Diamond Walnut meats 
Butterscotch sauce 

Put a scoop of vanilla ice cream in a 
dessert glass, pour butterscotch sauce over 
the ice cream and sprinkle generously with 
Diamond Walnuts coarsely chopped. Serve 
at once. 


More Meats 


Per Pound 



Try them in your recipes to increase nutritive value as 
they lend distinctive flavor and desirable variety to your menus. 


California Walnut Growers Assn., 

Dept. 25, Los Angeles, Calif. 

I Please send me, without charge, your book of tested and prove 
recipes for Walnut dishes. I give herewith my dealer’s name an 
arlrlrpcc: ac wpII ac; mine. 


I 


California 
walnuts 



D IAMOND Shelled Walnuts are 
packed in a high vacuum to pre¬ 
serve indefinitely the fresh, sweet flavor 
characteristic of the newly matured 
California Walnut. The can contains 
Halves for topping and facing, as well 
as Pieces for filler and salads. The 
glass contains only carefully selected 
Halves for table use and fancy dishes. 


M ANY recipes just as tempting as 
these, are contained in the revised 
edition of “100 Delicious Walnut Reci¬ 
pes,” which includes the favorite dishes 
of the Wives of the Walnut Growers, 
as w'ell as those of a leading culinary 
expert. Send your Dealei’s name and 
address and a free copy will be mailed 
you. Address Department 25. 


California Walnut Growers Association 

A Purely Co-operative, Non-Profit Organization of Over 4000 Growers 
Our Yearly Production More Than Forty Phllion Pounds 

Dept. 25 , Los Angeles, Calif. 




Dealer’s Name 
Address. 


I __ ___,_ 
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GIFTS to GIVE the MAN 

By EDNA HASKELL 


A SK the man of the family, what he wants 
for Christmas, and he answers, pro- 
vokingly: “Oh, I don’t know.” And 
he doesn’t. He doesn’t know until he gets 
it. It’s enough to give a conscientious 
woman nervous prostration. Moreover, she 
knows that anything he does want he could 
buy for himself. 

We asked several men of various types, not 
what they wanted for Christmas, but what 
had been the most prized gift they ever 
received. The results are interesting. Here 
they are: 

“I never got more pleasure and use out of 
anything,” declared the first young man, 
“than a silk cigaret xase for evening use. 
No man would ever think of buying one for 
himself, even if he knew it existed, yet, once 
in his possession, it’s his mostvaluable friend. 
Mine was made of what they call black moire 
silk, I think. You can get them anywhere 
from two dollars to twenty.” 

Another man, a young bachelor living in a 
rented city room, without feminine relatives, 
waxed enthusiastic over a gift from another 
bachelor. 

“A man needs a lot of things,” he ex¬ 
plained, “that he never can remember to 
buy. This friend gave me a kit packed 
with all these annoying little things. A box 
of collar-buttons, six flat ones for the back 
and six long kind for the front of the collar; 
black and tan shoestrings, the right length. 
Besides that, there were safety-pins, ordinary 
pins and one black and one white spool of 
cotton, and a paper of needles with eyes big 
enough for a man to thread. And buttons, 
too, black and white and different sizes, the 
kind that save underwear from destruction. 
Even if a man remembers such needs, he is a 
ridiculous figure shopping for them in a 
department-store. 


‘“"THEN there were memorandum-pads to 
use at home, a small calendar and some 
fountain-pen ink and a pile of blotters and 
some twine. 

“He even put in the kind of shaving-soap I 
use, and razor-blades. I don’t think any¬ 
body but another lone bachelor would have 
thought of adding those small rings that go 
on buttons for evening vests. A man sends 
a vest to the laundry without remembering 
to take off the rings and when it comes back 
without them he’s not at home to make a 
row. Only when he’s dressing to go out 
does he suddenly discover they’re gone. 

“Pipe-cleaners were in my kit, too, and 
very welcome, and half a dozen wash-rags.” 

A busy and successful doctor answered 
without hesitation: “The gift I prize most is 
something I would never have thought of for 
myself. I have always admired Lincoln 
more than any other hero in history. I have 
his biography and his writings and books 
about him, but it would never have occurred 
to me to buy what a friend gave me—a copy 
of Borglum’s ‘Head of Lincoln’ in imitation 
bronze. It is on my mantel and gives me 
pleasure every day.” 

Another man, whose work kept him travel¬ 
ing and away from his family, replied to the 
question by pulling out of his inside pocket a 
flat dark silk case, filled with photographs, 
mounted on light-weight gray pasteboard. 

“My oldest daughter did this for me,” he 
explained proudly. “The girls are always 
teasing me because I do so much talking 
about my family. A few Christmases ago 
they got together and collected all the old 
photographs from the time they were kids 
up to now. They had copies made of the 
best, so that I’d have pictures of each child 
at different ages, and wrote the dates and 
where they were taken. 

“They even had our old wedding picture 
copied smaller, and my wife had a new 


photograph taken for a surprise. Every 
now and then they send me new ones to add 
to my collection. 

“I remember another present, too, that my 
little girl gave me one Christmas,” he went 
on, “that pleased me more than anything she 
ever did. She wrote me a little note on a 
Christmas card and said: ‘Dear Daddy: My 
Christmas present to you is I promise to 
write you a letter every two weeks.’ She 
did it, too. Nobody knows how much a 
man prizes his kids’ letters when he’s away 
from home.” 

“A set of pipes,” was a young professional 
man’s answer. “They were my favorite 
kind, the cleanest and most sanitary made, 
with an inner stem of aluminum that can 
be taken out and boiled. Then with them 
came patent cleaners and powder to polish 
the bowls, all in a little box. You know men 
who smoke a pipe like to keep the bowl 
polished.” 


'“THE famous Christmas necktie joke dies at 
the words of the next man questioned. 

“Neckties,” he said. “No, not the blue 
and green ones that some poor husbands must 
wear lest they hurt their wife’s feelings. I 
mean white evening ties. Men don’t use 
them often; therefore they forget them until 
they’re dressing and discover that their only 
dress tie is dirty. This gift was half a dozen 
white silk and white pique bow ties, for eve¬ 
ning and afternoon.” 

Gifts involving sentiment seem to appeal 
to older men. The Lincoln head, the photo¬ 
graph-case, the childrens’ snapshots were all 
gifts to older men. Another middle-aged 
man said that his wife never pleased him 
more than when she had a faded daguerreo¬ 
type of his mother copied, enlarged and 
framed in a quaint old-fashioned frame, and 
hung over their living-room mantel for his 
Christmas surprise. He, too, would never 
have thought of doing this for himself. 

Another gift of sentiment, which, however, 
involves too much time and work to begin 
for this Christmas, is a friendship calendar. 
The stationery stores carry ordinary calen¬ 
dars, mounted with blank detachable sheets 
containing only the dates. These sheets 
are distributed to various friends of the 
recipient, who write appropriate remarks, 
or verses, or attach photographs. When 
assembled, the calendar makes a priceless 
record of friendships. 


I_JIS wife mailed sheets to various friends 
^ A and relatives. The best friends filled 
quite a number of pages, scattered through the 
year. All their own personal anniversaries she 
saved for herself—birthdays, wedding, 
Christmas, etc. The children filled their 
share, and she scattered old photographs 
with “Do you remembers?” freely through¬ 
out. Occasionally came a funny jingle, or a 
letter from the family pen, or a home-made 
cartoon referring to some amusing incident 
in their own past. 

It was a tremendous undertaking. Un¬ 
less one feels she can see it through, it would 
be better to restrict the calendar to six 
months only, leaving the rest blank. But 
the result will be unique and valuable, a 
present to be treasured. 

A practical gift which a man appreciated 
was a good box index memorandum. A 
small memorandum book with his name on 
it held two weeks full of date-cards. When 
he had used them, they were filed in the box, 
according to date or subject (there is pro¬ 
vision for both), and new ones slipped into 
his book. 

Here they are, favorite gifts of various 
types of men—practical and sentimental. 
You'll surely find the gift of your man-in¬ 
question among them. 




zrfelp nature to keep your 
skin clear, Jresh and lovely. 

U can’t he indifferent to the 
needs of your skin, and expect 
it to retain its youthful soft¬ 
ness and beauty. Nature de¬ 
mands daily assistance if she is 
to make a healthy rose-like complexion. 

Don’t be afraid to use plenty of soap. It’s 
the greatest cleanser and it can’t hurt you if it’s 
the right kind. 

Resinol Soap is the right kind. Gently mas¬ 
saged into the skin, it forms a copious, non¬ 
irritating lather that searches every pore. It 
rinses easily and takes with it the excess oil, bits 
of dead skin and other impurities, so often the 
root of complexion troubles. 




% 


Try it and see how really clean your skin feels. 
Then note the softness, smoothness and delicate 
glow which follow. Adopt Resinol Soap for your 
toilet and bath. Begin today to keep the charm 
of youth! 

Sold at all drug stores 
and toilet goods counters 



5 
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Make your little girl happy 

WITH AN 

Qdd-a-hearQ 

NECKLACE 


QAsk Your 
c Jeweler 









Bb „ 0 
Baby fpyt j 

Carnages mdTumiture 

Writ.f j , for Booklet 

The Lloyd Manufacturing Co., Dept. M-3 
Menominee, Mich. 




It’s Not the Irish Mail 

Unless the Name Is on the Seat 



This is the only genuine IrishMail. De¬ 
velops arm, shoulder and body mus¬ 
cles of children -keeps them out-of- 
doors. Lots of fun. Makes play out 
of errand running. Ask your dealer. 

—X. HILL-STANDARD CO. 

Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, Ind. 


n nut si 

KEEP YOUR CHILD from “NERVES” 

The neurotic diseases of adult life frequently 
have their source in the fears of childhood 


M ORE and more is there a growing con¬ 
sciousness among those who have to 
do with adult maladjustments that 
these, as well as many of the nervous maladies 
and much physical inferiority, are largely due 
to the mistakes of childhood—to faulty 
habits, mental and otherwise, acquired 
usually in early life, as a result of wrongful 
education, or a poor environment or example. 

The constitution which one inherits and 
the influences to which the body, especially 
the nervous system, are exposed during life, 
and particularly during childhood, are the 
two great factors that determine whether 
or not one will become nervous. While 
heredity is unquestionably a factor, environ¬ 
ment is probably more responsible for the 
neurotic tendencies acquired in childhood. 
And without doubt much so often attributed 
to inheritance is the result of the influences 
of environment. 

The most important feature of a child’s 
environment is his training and education. 
And the period most often neglected is that 
which comes prior to school age, for so- 
called fixed habits are the ones stamped 
earliest. 

Nervousness is a characteristic malady of 
childhood. Its first treatment is preventive. 
Imperfect nutrition in early childhood may 
lead to so great an impoverishment of the 
tissues and such checking of the natural 
development that in later life one may 
never be able to stem the torrent of its ill 
effects. While it is important that a diet of. 
the right chemical composition should be 
given, it is equally necessary to develop in the 
child good habits of adapting itself to a well- 
regulated regime. 

QPPORTUNITY should never be given 
the child of imposing its will — of getting 
“notions” or “fussing” over details. Good, 
simple foods in suitable amounts should be 
provided, and the child, largely independent 
of choice, trained to eat them. Bad eating 
habits cause irritability, anemia and malnu¬ 
trition. They lead in later life to many 
breakdowns. If correction is neglected until 
after the age of puberty, there is small hope 
of improvement. It has long ago been re¬ 
marked by medical men that the child who 
learns to eat and digest all wholesome foods 
makes the very best start in life. For all 
too often the little food antipathies of child¬ 
hood, if fostered, develop into a scrupulous 
apprehension concerning the effects of foods 
and to morbid anxiety regarding the health. 

Bad habits in regard to sleep are perhaps 
as frequent as those pertaining to food. 
Many children, owing to faulty training, do 
not get sufficient sleep. They are allowed to 
dominate their elders to such an extent that 
unless a parent goes to bed at an early hour 
they will refuse to sleep. It should be re¬ 
membered that habit is an important factor 
in sleep. Up to seven years of age the rule 
of to bed at six should be enforced, and the 
bad habit of sitting by the child while he 
goes to sleep should never be begun. The 
habit of regularity should also be formed in 
the taking of “naps.” 

The importance of harmonious muscular 
development as promoted by outdoor exer¬ 
cise, for the welfare of the nervous sys¬ 
tem of the growing child, has been recog¬ 
nized by both physicians and laymen since 
the old Greek times. Correct postural atti¬ 
tudes, good respiratory and articulatory 
habits also have a conspicuous place in 
educational methods against nervousness. 
This is true not only because of their esthetic 
value, but because they encourage greater 
self-respect, self-control and self-reliance. 

Children should very early learn the lesson 
of self-control. If by crying or by a display 
of temper the child learns that the desired 
thing is to be obtained, he will have made a 
very bad start. “How often has an indul¬ 
gent mother given a child something it has 
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asked for in order to stop its crying and to 
avoid a scene!” writes Doctor Lewellyn 
Barker, adding: “It is hard to imagine 
anything in the circumstances worse for 
the child. If, instead, the mother had ig¬ 
nored the temper, told the child that it must 
say ‘please’ and must wait a few moments 
after its temper had been controlled and the 
request has been made before the desire 
will be gratified, it would have been quickly 
possible to convince the child that it could 
get things by controlling itself rather than 
by emotional explosions. The substitution 
of self-mastery for emotional outbreaks is 
easy when begun early, but very difficult— 
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NOBODY EVER TOLD THIS BOY ABOUT 
A “BOGY-MAN.” HE IS A NORMAL, 
HEALTHY CHILD AND WILL PROBABLY 
GROW UP WITHOUT NERVES 

indeed, well-nigh impossible—if begun late in 
life.” 

Self-control can not be taught by reproof 
or reprimand. It must be practised. 

An important cause for nervousness is the 
tendency of some mothers to over-protection 
and over-anxiety. They are constantly 
shielding the child from the rough places of 
life, and there is an undue solicitude as to his 
welfare, the slightest symptom causing the 
greatest alarm. The child is thus endowed 
with an abnormally sensitive and impres¬ 
sionable nervous system. Later on, when 
in the nature of things the principle of pro¬ 
tection must yield to the principle of effort, 
the sensitive nervous system suffers keenly. 

'THE teachings of modern psychology par- 
ticularly direct attention to two principles 
that should be borne in mind by those who 
have charge of young children. One is the 
avoidance of suggestions that stimulate fear; 
the other to develop the virtues of courage 
and self-reliance. And how do we begin? 


First, we must remember that the fear 
instinct, since it is deeply rooted in the 
impulse of self-preservation, is really normal; 
but through training and education it must 
be made subservient to the wall. The chief 
course of fear is, as we know, ignorance and 
lack of understanding. Now, if a child is 
afraid of something, the most natural way to 
overcome this is to explain it and thus suggest 
away the fear. Suppose it is the fear of a 
dark room. To say there is not anything 
of which to be afraid or to force him to 
enter the room does not make the child less 
afraid. But suppose we explain the dark¬ 
ness, perhaps make a light in the room, after¬ 
ward darkening it again. Then, when we 
feel he has been properly prepared for it, we 
take him gently by the hand and lead him 
into the room, or perhaps only to the door. 

The child thus has a chance to demon 
strate to himself that there is really not any¬ 
thing of which to be afraid. Always chil 
dren should be aided as far as possible to go 
on their way undeterred by fears, frights or 
ugly thoughts from which may grow various 
nervous disorders. 

The craving of the child for sympathy and 
the habit of dawdling are mental attitudes 
that bear watching. To yield too much to 
the craving for sympathy is unkind. This is 
sometimes induced by excessive petting when 
tired or after an injury. When tired, the 
child should be put to bed, and after an 
injury his attention should be diverted. 
On the other hand, the denial of sympathy 
to the extent of suppressing his natural 
sympathy is equally bad. 

The dawdling tendency is often shown by 
idling unduly over meals. The child should 
be taught to eat within a reasonable length 
of time. If he persists in lingering, take the 
food away and let him go without it. If not 
hungry, he will be all the better for going 
without; if he is, the added hunger will prevent 
repetition of the fault. 

A TENDENCY to sulkiness, or cherishing 
ill-will, should be viewed as symptoms 
seriously to be studied and combated. For 
if not curbed, habits may be formed which 
will prepare fertile soil for the later develop¬ 
ment of mental states very harmful to the 
nervous system. Doctor William FI. Burn¬ 
ham has covered this one of the seven con¬ 
ditions of healthful mental activity in “Mental 
Health for Normal Children”: 

“Children should be taught to live one 
day at a time, to settle their moral accounts 
every night, never to hold a grudge, never to 
let the sun go down upon their wrath, to 
look upon each morning as a new day in 
which to improve, but not to carry over the 
troubles from yesterday.” 

It should be remembered that cheerfulness 
and kindliness are contagious and, unfor¬ 
tunately, so are moroseness and ill-will. If 
those who surround the child continually 
tend to disparage and censure those about 
whom they talk, they may often quite uncon¬ 
sciously sow the seeds of enmity and ill-will 
in young minds. 

The child inclined to be diffident or unso¬ 
cial, who reads too much or who plays with 
others too little, and who makes few friends, 
may develop what is called a “shut-in’ 
personality. These children are apt to be¬ 
come suspicious or to have ideas of inferiority 
or superiority. It is better for a child’s 
mental health to eat, play, work and study 
with other children than alone, or even ex¬ 
clusively with adults. F'ree play, either as 
follower or leader, is a powerful antidote. 
Children should always be encouraged to be 
social animals. 

Some of the physical causes for nervousness 
in children are adenoids, decayed teeth, in¬ 
digestion and anemia. The country offers the 
most favorable condit ions for the health and 
education of a child predisposed to nervous 
ness. 
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WHEN YOU BOB YOUR HAIR 

Study your style and be sure the cut is becoming 

By CELIA CAROLINE fOLE 


I S YOUR bobbed hair becoming? 

For, in spite of the popular belief, not 
all bobbed hair is becoming. In this, 
however, it is no different from long hair, and 
with care it can be made attractive with less 
trouble and more comfort. If it happens 
to be straight and thin, you will have to work 
hard and patiently over it. 

The most important thing is the choice 
of a cut becoming to the natural contour 
of your face. There are as many different 
ways of cutting hair as there are of arranging 
it; there is a cut for every face. 

You must study the different types and 
make your decision between them. To the 
round face and small features almost every 
style of cut is becoming; but the large face 
or the long must choose more cautiously. 
Specific directions for your choice are impos¬ 
sible, but a becoming style for all types is to 
have the top hair cut long and combed back¬ 
ward in a pompadour and the back bobbed 
short. The neater and simpler the whole 
effect is, the better. 

Classical features require a simple arrange¬ 
ment. Long top hair, parted at the side or 
in the center, with the sides long enough to 
( over the lobes of the ears, is a most becom¬ 
ing arrangement. 

Don’t get the idea that she who cuts her 
hair may forget it. You must give it 
strenuous care in the first few weeks after 
cutting, until it becomes accustomed to its 
newly acquired freedom. It must be taught 
and trained very carefully. The slightest 
disturbance, even that of removing your hat, 
will disarrange it; it must be recombed sev¬ 
eral times every day. 

SHORT HAIR EASY TO WASH 
T"HE frequent shampoo is another neces¬ 
sity for the short-haired. It is neces¬ 
sary to keep the ends from separating and 
causing a straggly appearance. Once in 
every ten days should be sufficient unless 
you are troubled with an excessive amount 
of oil. It is shampooed so much more easily 
than long hair, however, that it is almost 
a pleasure to do it. It dries rapidly, and no 
great expenditure of time is required. Unless 
the atmosphere is damp or your hair is 
extremely heavy, a half-hour sees the entire 
process through. 

Then comes the matter of curling. Not 
absolutely necessary, of course, but as a rule 
curled is much more becoming than straight 
hair, and unless you are very young and pretty 
it is also much wiser. For thin hair it is 
more advisable at any age. If you are able 
to afford it and your hair is the kind that 
can take it without injury, a permanent 
wave settles the problem. But if you must 
depend on temporary curling, here are some 
helpful pointers for you: 

The top portion, if it is long enough to 
confine at the back with a comb, can be done 
up in curlers. Don’t use an iron on it any 
oftener than is absolutely necessary, and 
when you do, be extremely careful not to 
have it too hot. If it scorches paper ever 
so little, it will also scorch your hair and 
cause it to break. 

For the shorter part of the hair you will 
probably have to use an iron more frequently 
since it will not stay up well on curlers, and 
they are very uncomfortable besides. When 
it is perfectly straight, as it always is after 
a Aampoo or exposure to damp air or steam, 
irons are absolutely necessary for a satisfac¬ 
tory curl. 

Afterward you can keep it in curl until 
time for the next shampoo by dampen¬ 
ing it slightly and then rolling it up on 
itself, just as you would a short piece of 
tape or ribbon, and pinning it flat to your 
head with invisible hairpins. If you want 
small curls and many of them, you will have 
to separate it into very slender strands be¬ 
fore rolling it. 

For the soft, loose roll round the head — 
and for older girls and women this is more 
suitable and becoming — you can turn it up 
evenly and tightly all around. For a 
medium curl, separate it into thick strands 
and roll it tightly. Don’t, however, in any 
c ase, turn the hair in front of the ears up to 
r °h it; turn it under; for, unless you do, it 
"ill stand stiffly away from the face in an 
unbecoming manner. With stiff or wiry 



YOU CAN SEE AT A GLANCE THAT THIS IS JUST THE RIGHT BOB FOR THE 
STYLE OF BEAUTY THAT MARILYN MILLER POSSESSES 


hair it is better to turn it under all around; 
but if your hair is soft and fine, an upward 
turning is more satisfactory. These rules 
apply, too, when you use the curling-iron. 

HATS FOR THE SHORT-HAIRED 
CREEPING your curl in on damp days is 
Av another problem. Your success in doing 
this will depend largely on the length of your 
hair and the style and size of your hat. The 
hair should be long enough to tuck well up 
under the hat in the back, and, vice versa, 
the hat should be large enough to cover it 
from the elements. 

A hat that frames the face closely is the 
type for protection against dampness. A 
net over the entire head will afford further 
protection to thick hair; but if it is thin, 
the ends will straggle untidily through it. 
In front, where the hair must show a little, 
the ends should be well turned under beneath 
your hat; invisible hairpins are a great help 
in keeping them there. When you take your 
hat off, the hairpins should be removed and 
the hair fluffed out with your comb — and 
this, by the way, should be not wide but 
moderately deep. Five inches by one and a 
half is a good size; it should be thrust in with 
teeth pointing upward. 

The choice of millinery is a problem that 
must be considered, as many types of head- 
gear are unsuited to short hair. Certain 
types of tam-o’-shanters and turbans are 
often successful. It is better, as a rule, for 
both rainy and dry weather, to wear a hat 
large enough to conceal the hair in the back, 
or nearly so. Exposed to wind and dust, it 
becomes untidy and rumpled, and it is wiser 
to keep it under a protective covering. The 
advice is intended particularly for those 
whose curl is artificial. 

The growth of your hair needs careful 
watching. Hair grows unevenly, and if 
you wear it straight it must be frequently 
trimmed. When you cut, don’t cut it too 
short. If you do, you will have a funny 


little fringe at the nape of your neck which 
will show when your hair is turned up under 
your hat or when you bend your head for¬ 
ward. This can be concealed, of course, by 
wearing hats with brims slanting downward. 
Again, if your hair grows low on your neck, 
keep it clipped as short as possible up to the 
edge of your bob. It will look much cleaner 
and neater, and you can easily clip it your¬ 
self with a pair of curved manicure scissors. 
Don’t use straight ones, because that coarsens 
and stiffens the hair. 

You will have to use two mirrors for curl¬ 
ing the center strands in the back when you 
do them with an iron. Many girls are under 
the impression that they can not curl their 
own hair, but it is really very easy when 
you know how to do it. Use large irons that 
will really curl and not frizzle, it, then roll it 
up every night or so, and the chances are that 
you will never regret bobbing your hair. 

A FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 
A/fOST women take the plunge, in a moment 

1 of irritation at an annoying hairpin, by 
seizing the nearest pair of shears and snipping 
off their locks in a savage fashion that does 
not add to the appearance. A hasty look 
in the mirror, and the shorn one realizes that 
the skill of the barber is an important factor 
in this generation of women. 

In New York and other large cities there 
are now barbers who, rising to an emergency, 
are specializing in cutting women’s hair. 
The beauty parlors, too, usually employ at 
least one specialist in this line. Before hav¬ 
ing the barber put the final touches to your 
mutilated hair, be sure to select the particu¬ 
lar cut most becoming to your features. 

The comfort you will achieve in your short- 
haired state will more than repay you for 
the trouble you take in caring for your hair, 
not to mention the number of years that 
you will bob from your age; for many women 
have discovered that it is a veritable fountain 
of youth to their appearance. 



No Dread of Gray Hair 

nPO be beautiful, charm- 
ing and winsome is 
every woman’s natural 
right and duty. The dainty 
miss, endowed with every 
other physical charm, jus¬ 
tifiably rejuvenates hair 
that may be sun-faded, 
bleached or streaked with 
premature gray. 

The young mother, whose 
hair has grayed because of 
family cares, rightfully tints 
away the signs of advancing 
years. 

The middle-aged woman, 
or matron, preserves her 
charm by use of the pop¬ 
ular method of tinting hair. 

BROWNAIONE 

The Perfect Hair Tint 


Modern custom approves 
and indorses the use of 
harmless artifice to enrich 
womanly beauty. Thou¬ 
sands of America’s best 
women use Brownatone 
successfully in the privacy 
of the home. 

Brownatone, the Modern 
Hair Tint, is easily applied 
and is instantaneous in re¬ 
sults. It has no odor to 
offend, nor grease to annoy. 
It will not rub off or wash 
out. 

Guaranteed absolutely harmless 
to hair, scaly or skin. 

Brownatone tints gray, faded 
or bleached hair to well-defined 
shades, from the lightest golden 
to deepest brown or black, re¬ 
newing the natural gloss and 
appearance. 

Two colors, shading from 
“Golden to Medium Brown,’’ 
and “Dark Brown to Black,’’ at 
drug stores and toilet counters. 
50c and $1.50. 

For trial bottle send 11c to 
cover cost of packing, postage 
and war tax. 


THE KENTON PIIARMACAL CO. 

770 Coppin Bldg. Covington, Ky. 

Canada Address, Windsor, Ontario 
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Mother, of course, 
expects nothing 
for herself— 

and yet, do you know of anyone anywhere 
who deserves more than mother? 


One easy turn of the “ Lorain” 
red wheel gives you a choice 
of 44 measured and con¬ 
trolled oven heats for any 
kind of oven cooking or 
baking 


Wouldn’t it be splendid this Christmas 
to remember her first of all—to give her 
a real gift, a cheerful year-around present 
that will 

—every day prove to her how thoughtful you were; 

—help to preserve her health, and increase her 
happiness; 

— make her kitchen hours shorter, easier and 
brighter; 

—insure her success in cooking, baking and can¬ 
ning every time she uses her oven; 

—give her a new pride in the food she prepares; 

— enable her to repeat her best dishes every time 
without a single “unlucky” failure; 

— cook a whole meal at one time, permitting 
Mother to stay out of the hot kitchen until it is 
delightfully ready to serve; 

—provide, day after day, the most appetizing food 
you ever enjoyed? 

Does this seem too promising? Then 
find out how real and how true it be¬ 
comes with the wonderful “Lorain” red 
wheel. It is most amazing. 

There is a dealer nearby who is eager 
to show you the “Lorain” and explain to 
you its magic. Let us send you his ad¬ 
dress, and a complimentary copy of u An 
Easier Day’s Work.” 

AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
512 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Largest makers of gas ranges in the world 

We manufacture oil and coal stoves for use where gas is not 
available, but the "Lorain” cannot be used on these 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 





I- 

Only these famous 
I Gas Stoves are equipped 
with the “Lorain” 

CLARK JEWEL— 

I George M. Clark CB. Co. 
Div., Chicago, Ill. 

| DANGLER— 

Dangler Stove Co., Div. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

I DIRECT ACTION— 

I National Stove Co., Div., 
Lorain, Ohio 

I NEW PROCESS— 

New Process Stove Co., 
Div., Cleveland, Ohio 

QUICK MEAL— 

Quick Meal Stove Co. 
Div., St. Louis, Mo. 

RELIABLE— 

Reliable Stove Co., Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


AMERICAN STOVE CO. 
512 Chouteau Ave. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Please send me free book¬ 
let, “An Easier Day’s 
Work.” 

Name _ 

Address _ _ 

City - 

State - 

Of the six stoves listed 
above my favorite is 


1921 



WE THE NEW POOR 

The story of a family who found out that there are 
worse things in life than unaccustomed poverty 


T HE only excuse for this little article is 
the fact that there are so many “New 
Poor” in these United States. I 
want them to know that financial setbacks 
need not destroy all the joy of living. I 
feel that I am properly qualified to speak, 
for I have undergone a slump in my annual 
income from forty-two thousand dollars 
to one of four thousand dollars. 

I can hear some one say, “Poor on four 
thousand dollars a year' Well, she doesn’t 
need any sympathy,” and that’s the way I 
feel about it now. But I did need to acquire 
a few facts, to find that life needn’t be barren 
of the many things that have always seemed 
to me worth while. I can now say with all 
earnestness that the first and the absolutely 
fundamental thing to acquire is courage. 

Our first acknowledgment of changed con¬ 
ditions came in a change of residence. That 
wasn’t very easy, for it meant giving up 
the apartment we were fond of, an apart¬ 
ment the second highest in price in this city 
of half a million. As this is a chronicle of 
real life, I will have to confess that courage 
did not come to us overnight, for even I 
fell back on the servant problem and my ill 
health as reasons for giving up the home 
where our friends had found us for so long. 

Our first step was not such an outward 
acknowledgment of poverty, as we went to 
a fashionable family hotel. For five dollars 
a day we had a very small room on the 
office floor, in the rear, where we were wedged 
in with our five trunks, where we had to 
burn the lights all day, and where we heard 
the honk of every delivery car. The food 
prices in the cafe were beyond reason. We 
ate less and less, and began looking about 
for inexpensive eating places where we 
wouldn’t meet our friends. 

We were two very miserable people. The 
least we could get on with, in food, came to 
seven dollars a day, and that meant going 
without our luncheon and ordering very 
carefully. You can easily see that we were 
spending for food and rent more than our 
annual income. So after two months of 
that agony in retrospect that is the only 
word for it—I persuaded my husband to 
walk down into the old part .of the city to 
investigate a “family” hotel, in the old sense 
of the word, where everything was included 
in the weekly rate. This took courage, for 
that hotel has been known for years as a most 
respectable place for the reduced in circum¬ 
stances. In fact it was known among our 
friends, many of whom had poor relatives 
there, as “The Cedar Chest.” 

We selected a suite, on the second floor, 
consisting of an entrance hall, three huge 
clothes presses, a living-room with a real 
fireplace, a bedroom and a modern bath. 
I am sure you would have made the same 
response that my usually overcautious hus¬ 
band did, when the manager said: “These 
rooms and three meals a day are forty-two 
dollars a week.” “For one?” he asked. 
“No, for two,” was the answer. 

Of course we moved the five trunks down 
at once, and said we would try it for a week. 
The food proved to be so good and so abun¬ 
dant that we signed for the little apartment, 


and got out of storage enough of our beloved 
belongings for two rooms. 

The lessons I have learned are probably 
elementary ones to many people, but this 
fact is brought home to me all the time, that 
as soon as your residence standard is es¬ 
tablished, almost automatically other things 
seem to step into line. We paid, in our old 
location, twenty-five dollars a month for 
garage privileges for each car. We pay 
ten dollars here, and of course have only one 
car. The tips to the servants are weekly 
instead of momentary, as before, and are 
very small. The best reference-library in 
the city is in the next block, and all the good 
foreign magazines that we can not now afford 
to take are on file. We no longer can have a 
few to dine and then take them on to a hasti¬ 
ly chosen play at a cost of three dollars a 
seat. But now we can attend the “pop” 
matin£es on Wednesdays at one dollar each, 
and I assure you we pick and choose with 
rare discrimination these days. 

The good husband has leisure now, so that 
we can do an occasional “movie” in the day¬ 
time, and where we used to pay sixty cents 
at night we now pay twenty-five, or fifteen 
cents before six if we are willing to climb a 
bit. This gives time in the evenings to read 
aloud delightful new books from the public 
library, the same ones for which we used to 
pay three or four dollars. 


■pORTUNATELY, the question of clothes 
* has never been one of the leading ones of 
my life. At first I had a woman come in by the 
day to do over some things, but later was 
directed to an excellent deaf seamstress, just 
around the corner, who “is so reasonable, my 
dear.” A laundress calls for our wash, which 
never exceeds one dollar and fifty cents a j 
week, and I gasp now when I recall the cost of 
keeping the same two people in clean clothes, 
no cleaner and no more of them, just a year ! 
ago. 

We played golf as usual the first month 
of the change, but realized we could not con¬ 
tinue. That was a real hardship, for we have 
always enjoyed the game together; but we 
solved that problem by going to the mu¬ 
nicipal links. They are excellent, easily 
reached, and free. 

The one big change is in the nature of our 1 
entertaining. We can not afford to give 
dinners at the clubs, but we can ask our 
friends to dine here or to drop in for tea. 
It is strange, but I seem to be seeing more of 
my real friends, the ones who don’t require 
explanations. Of course we have a budget; 
but we also have no bills, and that is the 
greatest money-saver on this old round earth 

One thing that has been hard is that 1 
can’t buy flowers as I used to do, but it is 
surprising how many are sent to me from 
the gardens and greenhouses of friends who 


know this weakness of mine. 

Dear poor friends, the world doesn’t lose 
all its fun when money goes. Any one can 
live on his income, whatever it may be 
You may hear the wolf howling before the I 
door, but moral courage will frighten him 
far, far away. It’s a very precious aid; caul 
it in to help you. 
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The Iron Food 
for Vitality 


The Ever-ready Dessert 

for Busy Days 


Free 

raisin recipes 
mails coupon 


We’ll send a 
free book of 
100 luscious 
to anyone who 
below. 


At Christmas, Of Course 

Delicious duster raisins are a part of a real 
Christmas dinner — a healthful and delightful 
custom that should be extended throughout 
the year 


or when you forget to make one 



mm. 

‘Iron Dish” 


for Breakfast 


One may get his or her iron daily also in 
stewed raisins — served as a breakfast dish. 
Serve plain, with cream or with oatmeal or 
with dry cereals and cream. 

Try this delicious breakfast fruit and you'll 
have it every day 



Use left-over stewed raisins for sauce for 
baked apples, ice cream, rice-and-raisins, cold 
meats, etc. 


K EEP cluster raisins always in the 
house, ready to serve on a moment’s 
notice. As a luscious dessert when you 
haven’t time to prepare one, or when you 
simply forgot dessert. 

You never hear “What, no dessert?” 
when you are so protected. There’s never 
that embarrassment. 

I he fact is, you’ll serve these clusters 
more often on reguest than in emergencies. 
Eor the taste for these delicious fruit-meats 
was developed back in girl-and-boyhood 
days. 

And everybody likes them. Try and 
see. Put a howl on your table and see how 
soon they go. Let that be proof. 

Raisins are also a health food, the result 
of their rich iron content. The system 

California Associated Raisin Co. 

Membership 13,000 Growers 
Dept. A-212, Fresno, Calif. 


Seeded ( seeds removed ); 
Seedless (grown without 
seeds)-, Clusters (on the 
Stem). At all dealers. In¬ 
sist on Sun-Maid brand. 


3UN-MAID 



needs but a small hit of iron daily, yet 
that need is vital. 

So when you serve these luscious clus¬ 
ters remember that they’re both good and 
good for you — that they serve the double 
purpose of convenience and good health. 

Men need iron for vitality and that lasting energy 
which enables them to forge ahead in business. Your 
helpmate burns up energy each day. You can replace 
it through the food you choose for him. He’ll wel¬ 
come it in luscious cluster raisins. 

100 Recipes Sent Free 

We’ve prepared a valuable book of raisin recipes which 
we will send to any woman free on request. All are tested 
so they’re sure to work. 

Learn through this book, the many ways to use nutritious 
healthful raisins. 

Always ask for Sun-Maid Raisins, made from California’s 
finest table grapes. 

Raisins are cheaper by 30% than formerly - see that you get 
plenty in your foods. 


j CUT THIS OUT AND SEND IT 

I California Associated Raisin Co., 

Dept. A-212, Fresno, California. 

Please send me copy of your free book, “Sun-Maid 
I Recipes.” 

| Name ... 

| Street ... 

! City . Siate ... 


RAISINS 
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Herc Monsieur Pogany, l’artiste fameux, depicts for us, 
en Amerique the gay abandon of an old-time Parisian 
Christmas Eve or Reveillon. Even today many of these 
quaint customs survive. Everywhere the spirit of carnival 
reigns. As brilliantly lighted as ball-rooms are the shops. 
Les rotisseurs who cook, such game as one may order, bustle 
about — heatedly but happily. Money is but to spend. 
Students roam the streets playing on queer reed instruments 
called mirlitons. Through this night of good will beggars 
are in high favor. As they carol their crowded way along, 
from windows little children toss them coins wrapped in 
flaming bits of paper. All care is forgotten. Supreme the 
spirit of happy rejoicing and giving reigns. 

H ELAS! But few of us in America 
may know the joy of spending 
Reveillon a Paris. But any of us, mes 
amies, may know the joy of giving this 
Christmas these delightful Parisian 
Paquets de Noel —these Djer-Kiss 
holiday sets. 


cut you wish to receive one or these 
fascinating sets? Is it not true? Per- 
mettez, then a suggestion—merely un 
demi-mot. To Monsieur, votre bon ami 
it is but necessary that you barely hint. 
A whisper will suffice. For do not les 
messieurs Americains understand well 
how les demoiselles Americaines adore the 
charme fran^ais of these French toiletries 
—these French Djer-Kiss toiletries. 

In the best shops everywhere they 
will be found—those Djer-Kiss holi¬ 
day sets. More charming they are 
than ever before—gifts filled to the 
full with a fascination fran chaise. And, 
en plus, so splendid a variety of combi¬ 
nations. This year too, you may have 
un choix de couleur. So choose as you 
wish the blue or the old rose paquets. 
You will not forget? C’est une affaire 
si importante 


Can you Madame, Mademoiselle, imagine 
a more charming gift for your friends 
intimes? Assurement none could be more 
au fait —bringing as these paquets de 
Djer-Kiss do la joie de vivre f angaise. So 
it is that you will give 
n’est-ce pas! 


Jdade in France 
PRONOUNCED "DEAR-KISS' 


HOLIDAY SETS 


Djer-Kiss holiday sets are presented to you Madame, in six different 
combinations of these French Djer-Kiss Toiletries. Et aussi six 
different prices. Too, a happy choice of happy colors. Les paquets 
blue or les paquets old rose. 
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CHOOSING the NEW RECORD 

By HORACE JOHNSON 

CHRISTMAS CAROLS and other holiday records make most accept- 
able gifts for those of your friends who own phonographs — and who 
does not ? The new records of the month are described in each issue 
of THE DELINEATOR by Mr. Johnson — from the best fox-trot to the 
newest opera selection. If you want more information about the new 
records, write to this department, sending stamped and addressed 
envelope. The EDITOR. 


W HILE listening to the Brunswick rec¬ 
ord (5033) of “Oh Come, All Ye 
Faithful,” the old “Adeste Fideles,” 
sung by the Collegiate Choir recently, I 
could not but recall the days when I lived 
in Boston. For Christmas music is so 
closely linked in my mind with the carolers 
who sing every Christmas Eve on Beacon 
Hill that I can never forget them. 

Each year at dusk on Christmas Eve, one 
by one candles are lighted in the front 
windows of every house on the hill. As the 
evening passes, groups of choristers gather 
in the streets and sing the old carols, their 
voices rising upward to the star-lit sky 
through the clear frosty air. One of their 
favorites is “Oh, Come, All Ye Faithful,” 
and this Brunswick record interprets per¬ 
fectly the spirit and joyousness. 

Two other familiar carols that the choris¬ 
ters sing are “Little Town of Bethlehem” 
and “While Shepherds Watch.” As you 
probably know, the words of “Little Town 
of Bethlehem” were written by the famous 
and beloved Phillips Brooks. This hymn 
has found a place in the musical literature 
of America and is used everywhere at Christ¬ 
mas. The Columbia Double Mixed Quartet 
has made a perfect production (A3391). 

“While Shepherds Watched” of Handel, 
one of the great classics, appears on the 
reverse of this record. The second verse is 
sung with the women’s voices alone, the 
tenor and bass of the double quartet en¬ 
tering for the final verse. 

When I was a young lad I was one of 
those angelic choir-boys who are the delight 
of the ladies of the congregation and the 
despair of the minister and the choirmaster. 
Hymns that were and always will be my 
favorites are “It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear” and “Hark, the Herald Angels Sing,” 
and when I discovered the Columbia record 
18086 I was greatly delighted. The hymns 
have been reproduced by a small orchestra 
for the accompaniment of those who wish 
to sing. On the other side of the record is 
a Bible reading of the coming of the Wise 
Men to worship the Child Jesus. 

Christmas music is never complete with¬ 
out “Stille Nacht,” the old German folk¬ 
song, and 1 can honestly say that no library 
should be complete without Mme. Schu- 
raann-Heink’s rendition of the song (Victor 
*8138). The beautiful flutclike quality of 
her voice is gloriously presented, and the 
tender wistfulness with which she sings 
rewards one with rest and peace. 

A MONG recent publications are three 
v operatic arias that are far above the 
average in excellence. One is the aria 
'One F’ine Day” from Puccini’s “Madama 
Butterfly” (30013), sung by Florence Easton 
and issued by the Brunswick Company. 
Mme. Easton has never made a better 
record. She has caught the pathetic and 
fragile grace of the entering theme and built 
upward with passionate fervor to the dra¬ 
matic ending. Her enunciation is always 
clear, and her tones, particularly the final D, 
are musical and resonant. 

The second aria, which I hope you will 
E ar, is that from “L’amore dei Tre Re” 
Ihe Love of Three Kings”) (54079), 
sung by Adamo Didur, a basso of the Mctro- 
politan Opera. As far as I know, this is the 
Inst time the aria has been recorded. Suffice 

G 


it to say that the Pathe Company has made 
such a fine disk that it will be unnecessary 
for other companies to compete. 

The other aria selected is that of “Pace, 
Pace” (“Peace, Peace”) from “Forza del 
Destino” (49859), which Rosa Ponselle sings 
for the Columbia. 

Many people believe that opera artists 
can sing nothing well but operatic arias. 
If you have ever heard Galli-Curci sing 
“Home, Sweet Home,” or Mary Garden 
call forth the utmost enthusiasm of audiences 
with “Annie Laurie,” I need not brand this 
statement as untrue. Therefore I want you 
to know about an Edison recreation (82-233) 
which Marie Rappold has made. It is en¬ 
titled “I Passed by Your Window,” and is 
a reproduction of a very charming and re¬ 
freshing ballad. Mme. Rappold sings the 
first verse to orchestral accompaniment, 
simply and quietly; a violin obbligato is in¬ 
troduced for the second verse, with a harp as 
the accompanying instrument. 

There is one other ballad record that I 
wish to call to your attention, and that is 
the Vocation publication of “Tommy Lad” 
(30133), sung by John Charles Thomas. 
You will remember Mr. Thomas as th ■ 
stellar member of the cast of “Maytime” 
and later of “Apple Blossoms.” 


T3ECAUSE the Vocalion Company is a 
comparatively new organization, it is 
building up its standard catalog, and each 
month releases one or two records of selec¬ 
tions that have been popular for many years. 
Such a selection is the “William Tell” over¬ 
ture (A35006 and A35007). 

I believe, however, that this record sur¬ 
passes all previous productions. The iEo- 
lian Concert Band has played it with re¬ 
markable success; the tone of each instru¬ 
ment stands out with clarity, and the whole 
selection registers a fine sense of balance. 

This instrumental selection is not the 
only one of recent issue that arouses en¬ 
thusiasm. The American Symphony Or¬ 
chestra has made the “Bacchanale” from 
“Samson and Delilah” (80642) for the 
Edison. It has built the climaxes in splendid 
manner, as the dance demands, with correct 
tempi reading and careful shading. 

The Victor Company publishes “San” 
(18779), an Oriental fox-trot, played by 
the Beson Orchestra of Chicago, and em¬ 
bodying weird harmonies, fascinating rhythm 
and blaring trumpets. 

Irving Berlin, who has been called the 
“father of ragtime,” has opened his theater, 
the Music Box, in New York, with the initial 
musical attraction “The Music Box Revue.” 
The song .hit of the show is “Say It with 
Music” (A14239), which the Vocalion 
Company has incorporated in disk form. 
“Say It With Music” has a catchy little 
melody with many original touches. It is 
danceable and singable; what more can you 
ask? 

Then there is the Emerson disk of “Aunt 
Hagar’s Children’s Blues,” played by Lan¬ 
in’s Southern Serenadcrs. With heavy 
blaring brass and elaborately interwoven 
melodies, the saxophones whine and moan 
and cause terpsichorean shivers to shake you. 

And finally “Ma” (20619), the Pathe 
production of the Casino Dance Orchestra, 
a record with clever novelty changes, piano 
variations and whistling effects. 



This same watchful care we take in perfecting and 
compounding ANALAX, the laxative that keeps in 
health the children — the generation of tomorrow. 


ANALAX is known and recom¬ 
mended by the family physician 
who cares most for your welfare. 
Ask him about it. Do not 
torture your loved one with 
Castor Oil or other irritant laxa¬ 
tives, when ‘nothing acts like 
ANALAX. ” 

ANALAX keeps the child better 


physically and mentally and secures 
for it the happiness that comes 
only from perfect health. 

ANALAX is the children’s medi¬ 
cine. It is also good for the older 
folks. You owe it to your family 
to get a free sample from your 
druggist, or drop a postal to the 
manufacturers. 


McKesson & robbins, Inc. 

Manufacturing Chemists New York 
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Look for this shield on all Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

Your Mother 
and Grandmother 
Before You 

ENERATIONS of 
the most particular 
housewives have used 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases. Their close weave, 
fine quality, and white 
color have given years of 
satisfactory service in 
homes the country over. 
The best hotels and hos¬ 
pitals use them because of 
their sturdy finish and 
long wear. 

Pequot Sheets and Pil¬ 
low Cases are always to 
be identified by the well- 
known Pequot Shield. 
They are sold by all good 
dealers. They are attrac¬ 
tively priced. Pequot 
Sheeting and Pillow Tub¬ 
ing may be purchased by 
the yard, and can always 
be identified by the ticket 
reproduced below. 

Made by 

NaumkeagSteam CottonCompany 
Salem, Massachusetts 

Parker, Wilder & Company 
Selling Agents 
Boston and New York 





WHEN in DOUBT GIVE a KNOCKER 


Man} ancient ones are now being reproduced for modern doors 



No house or apartment is now considered 
complete without its door-knocker. This 
brass one, with its impressive American- 
eagle design, would be very effective on the 
door of a Colonial house 



Many persons like the individual room door¬ 
knocker. This one is in good taste for the interior 
of a Colonial-style house. Its simple design 
would decorate any door 



Here is a vividly colored enamel knocker that 
would be too conspicuous on a street door. One 
imagines it on a door opening off an old-fash¬ 
ioned garden or a decorative porch 



This copy of the door-knocker on Long¬ 
fellow’s house at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
is made of heavy brass and should be used 
only on doors of massive size 




The modern knockers are usually close 
copies of those used by our ancestors. Some 
of them are of exquisite workmanship. 
Made of bronze, this type is especially suit¬ 
able for the door of a house in either the 
French or Italian style 



The morning-glory knocker suggests the fresh¬ 
ness of the morning bath. Placed on the bath¬ 
room door, it would be usefid in summoning 
those members of the family who are always 
receiving urgent telephone calls 



This early-English cherub would 
look well on any inside door of the 
house; but it seems especially ap¬ 
propriate for the nursery 


For the boy of the family this copy 
of the knocker used on the ancient 
school of Harrow in England could 
not fail to please 


Just right for the library door is 
this fine example of dozens of inter¬ 
esting old knockers now being 
reproduced in America 



Mother Shipton, despite her repu¬ 
tation as a prophet of dire calamity, 
is nevertheless still popular as cl 
door-knocker design 
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Continued from page 14 


MR. PROHACK 


irony that might have shriveled up a husband 
less philosophic. 

“She did not. She didn’t say a word about 
the necklace. But she did make a full con¬ 
fession. She’s mixed up in the clock- 
striking business. You know it’s stopped 
striking since last night.” 

As he made this perfectly simple announce¬ 
ment Mr. Prohack observed a sudden change 
in his wife’s countenance. Her brow puck¬ 
ered; a sad, protesting, worried look came 
into her eyes. 

“Please don’t begin on the clock again, my 
poor Arthur! You know how bad it is for 
you to dwell on it. It gets on your nerves 
and you start imagining all sorts of things, 
until, of course, there’s no chance of you 
sleeping. If you keep on like this you’ll 
make me feel a perfect criminal for taking 
the house. You don’t suspect it, but I’ve 
several times wished we never had taken it— 
I’ve been so upset about you.” 

“I was merely saying,” Mr. Prohack in¬ 
sisted, “that our fat visitor had noticed about 
the clock, just as I had, and she thought-” 

Eve interrupted him by approaching 
swiftly and putting her hands on his shoulders. 

“Please, please!” she besought him. “To 
oblige me. Do drop the church clock.” 

Mr. Prohack turned away, breaking into 
uproarious and somewhat hysterical laugh¬ 
ter. Going to his study, he rang the bell 
there, and Brool obeyed the summons. 

“Is Miss Warburton up yet? She must 
be wakened. I’ll write a note that must be 
given to her immediately.” 

Mr. Prohack wrote: “Please dress at once 
and come to my study. I want to see you 
about the church clock. A. P.” Then he 
waited. 

“LfERE l am!” Mimi exclaimed brazenly, 

1 entering the room. “May I sit down?” 
Mr. Prohack nodded. “So you’ve found 
out all about it already!” said she. “Please 
do tell me how,” she added. 

“I’m not here to answer questions,” said 
Mr. Prohack; “I’m here to ask them. How 
did you do it? And was it you or Charlie or 
both of you? Whcse idea was it?” 

“It was my idea,” Mimi purred. “But 
Mr. Charles seemed to like it. It was really 
very simple. We first of all found out about 
the sexton.” 

“And how did you do that?” 

“Private inquiry agents, of course. Same 
people who were in charge here last night. 
And then, when we’d discovered Mrs. 
Slipstone—or Miss Slipstone— 1 —” 

“Who’s she?” 

“She’s a rather stout charwoman who has a 
fascination for the sexton of St. Nicodemus. 
She lent me the church keys, and Mr. Charles 
and I went up the tower to reconnoiter.” 

“But that was more than twenty-four 
hours before the clock ceased to strike and 
you returned the keys to her.” 

“Oh! So you know that too, do you?” 
said Mimi blandly. “Mr. Prohack, I hope 
you’ll forgive me for saying that you’re 
most frightfully clever. I did give the keys 
back to Mrs. Slipstone a long time before the 
clock stopped striking; but, you see, Mr. 
Charles had taken an impression of the tower 
key in clay, so last night we were able to go 
up with an electric torch and our own key. 
Mr. Charles removed a swivel or something—• 
he says it would take a tremendous long 
time to get another cast, and that you’ll be 
safe for at least six months. We thought 
you’d be delighted. We did it all for you.” 

“Did you, indeed!” said Mr. Prohack. 

“Yes; I expect Mr. Charles was so proud 
that he couldn’t help telling you some 
bits about it. But nobody else can know. 
Something had to be done, Mr. Prohack. 
Everybody in the house was terribly upset 
about you. You couldn’t sleep, and you 
said you never would sleep. Mrs. Prohack 
was at her wits’ end.” 

“Now just listen to me,” said Mr. Pro¬ 
hack. “You are without exception the most 


dangerous woman that I have ever met. 
The mischief with you is that your motives 
are good. But a good motive is no excuse for 
a criminal act, and still less excuse for an 
idiotic act. I don’t suppose I shall do any 
good by warning you, yet I do hereby most 
solemnly warn you to mend your ways. 
And I wish you to understand clearly that 
I am not a bit grateful to you.” 

Mimi stiffened. “Perhaps you would 
prefer us to restore the missing part and start 
the clock striking again?” 

Mr. Prohack knew that he ought to accept 
Mimi’s offer, but he thought of his bad 
nights instead of thinking of Mimi’s morals. 
“No,” he said. “Let sleeping clocks lie.” 
And he saw that Mimi was silently greeting 
him as a fellow sinner. 

She surprised him by saying: “I assure 
you, Mr. Prohack, that my sole idea—that 
our sole idea—was to make the house more 
possible for you.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” said he. “Your 
motives were only half good, and if you think 
otherwise you are deceiving yourself.” 

“What was my other motive, then?” 
Mimi inquired submissively. 

“Your other motive was to satisfy your 
damnable instinct for dubious and pictur¬ 
esque adventure,” said Mr. Prohack. “You 
were pandering to the evil in you. If you 
could have stopped the clock from striking 
by walking down Bond Street in Mrs. 
Slipstone’s clothes, and especially her boots, 
would you have done it? Of course you 
wouldn’t. Don’t try to come the self- 
sacrificing saint over me, because you can’t 
do it.” 

These words might have accomplished 
some genuine good if Mr. Prohack had spoken 
them in a tone corresponding to their import. 
But he did not. Plis instinct for pleasing 
people once more got the better of him, and 
he spoke them in a benevolent and paternal 
tone, rising from his chair and patting the 
charming and naughty girl on the shoulder. 
The rebuke ended by being more agreeable to 
the sinner than praise from a man less cor¬ 
roded with duplicity than Mr. Prohack. 

“You’re perfectly right,” she said. “You 
always are.” And she seized his limp hand 
in hers and kissed it—and ran away. 

"DROOL came largely in with a salver on 
which were the morning letters and the 
morning papers, including the paper already 
perused by Machin. It was full of typo¬ 
graphical traces of Mr. Prohack’s family. 
The description of the reception was dis¬ 
turbingly journalistic. A value of twenty 
thousand pounds was put upon the necklace. 
Mr. Prohack’s fortune was referred to, also 
his treasury past. His daughter’s engage¬ 
ment to Mr. Morfey was glanced at. Finally 
a few words were given to Charlie, who was 
dubbed “a budding financier already re¬ 
sponsible for one highly successful coup and 
likely to be responsible for several others.” 

And among his correspondence was a letter 
from Mr. Softly Bishop. Mr. Softly Bishop 
begged that Mr. Prohack and wife would 
join himself and Miss Fancy on an early 
day at a little luncheon party, and he an¬ 
nounced that the “highly desirable event 
to the possibility of which he had alluded” 
on the previous evening had duly occurred. 

Mr. Prohack hated his connection with 
Mr. Softly Bishop and with Miss Fancy. 
Could he refuse Lhe invitation to the little 
luncheon party? Pie knew that he could not. 
As for the matter of the necklace, he held 
that he could deal with that—but could he? 

As the day waxed and began to wane, 
it was obvious even to Mr. Prohack 
that the domestic climate grew sunnier and 
more bracing. A weight seemed to have 
been lifted from the hearts of all Mr. Pro¬ 
hack’s entourage. The theft of the 20,000- 
pound necklace was a grave event, but it 
could not impair the beauty of the great 
fact that the church clock had ceased to 
strike, and that therefore the master would 


be able to sleep. Before tea he enjoyed a 
sleep without having to time his repose so as 
to avoid being wakened by the clock. And 
then tea for one was served in his study. 

A/f R. PROIIACK was on the edge of felicity 
1 1 in his miserableness when his indefati¬ 
gable women-entered. One by one they cast 
aside gloves, hats, coats, bags, until the study 
began to bear some resemblance to a boudoir. 
Sissie even took off one shoe, on the plea that 
it hurt her, and there the trifling article lay, 
fragile, gleaming, and absurd. Mr. Prohack 
appreciated it even more than the hats. 
He understood, perhaps better than ever 
before, that, though he had a vast passion 
for his wife, there was enough emotion left 
in him to nourish an affection almost equally 
vast for his daughter. She was a proud 
piece, was that girl, and he was intensely 
proud of her. He reflected: “Of course 
they’re after something, these two.” 

“You look much better, Arthur,” said 
Eve, artfully preparing. 

“I am,” said he. “I’ve had a bath.” 

“Had you given up baths, dad?” asked 
Sissie. 

“No! But I mean I’ve had two baths. 
One in water and the other in-resignation.” 

“Plow dull!” 

“I’ve been thinking about the arrange¬ 
ments for the wedding,” Eve started in a new, 
falsely careless tone, ignoring the badinage 
between her husband and daughter. 

“Well, what about it?” asked Mr. Pro¬ 
hack, sniffing with pleasure the new atmos¬ 
phere created in his magnificent study by 
these feminine contacts. 

“Do you think we’d better have the wed¬ 
ding at St. George’s, Planover Square, or at 
St. Nicodemus?” At the name of Nicode- 
must Mr. Prohack started. “Because,” Eve 
continued, “we can have it at either place. 
You see, Ozzie lives in one parish and Sissie 
in the other. 

“What saith the bride?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me!” answered Sissie 
lightly. “I’m prepared for anything. And 
nobody shall be able to say after I’m married 
that I wasn’t a dutiful daughter.” And 
then she exploded into disconcerting laugh¬ 
ter. And when Eve suggested that it might 
be well to enliven the mournfulness of a wed¬ 
ding with an orchestra and dancing, Sissie 
leaped up and, seizing her father’s hand, 
whizzed him dangerously round the room to 
a tune of her own singing. The dance was 
brought to a conclusion by the overturning 
of a table, whereupon Sissie laughed more 
hysterically than ever. 

Mr. Prohack deemed that masculine tact 
should be applied. Pie soothed the outraged 
mother and tranquilized the ecstatic daugh¬ 
ter, and then in a matter-of-fact voice asked: 
“And what about the date?” 

“We must consult Ozzie,” said the pacified 
mama. 

Off went Sissie again into shrieks. “You 
needn’t,” she spluttered. “It’s not Ozzie’s 
wedding. It’s mine. You fix your own 
date, dearest, and leave Ozzie to me. Oz¬ 
zie’s only function at my wedding is to be 
indispensable.” And, still laughing in the 
most crude and shocking way, she ran on her 
uneven feet out of the room, leaving the shoe 
behind on the hearth-rug. 

“I can’t make out what’s the matter with 
that girl,” said Eve. 

“The sooner she’s married the better,” 
said Mr. Prohack. 

“I daresay you’re right. But, upon my 
word, I don’t know what girls are coming 
to,” said Eve. 

“Nobody ever did know that,” said Mr. 
Prohack easily—though he also was far 
from easy in his mind. 

“r^AN Charlie speak to you for a minute?” 

' k - > The voice was Eve’s, diplomatic, apolo¬ 
getic. 

“All right,” said Mr. Prohack, without 

Continued on page 68 



DESSERT 

and 

CANDY 

for 

CHRISTMAS 


I N planning your Christmas dinner this 
year why not try the ever welcome Plum 
Puddingmade in the new, up-to-date way? 
It is so delicious and dainty and makes such 
a perfect ending to the usual hearty Christ¬ 
mas dinner. It may be made the day before 
and no more attention given to it until serv¬ 
ing time. I am giving the recipe here and if 
you try it I am sure every member of your 
family will feel like extending me a vote of 
thanks for telling you about it. 

Then, too, it would not be a real Christmas 
unless you had some good, pure, wholesome, 
inexpensive, home-made candy—the kind you 
can make with Knox Sparkling Gelatine. This 
may be served with your dinner or put up at¬ 
tractively in boxes for gifts. I can give only 
one recipe here but others will be found in 
my booklets and special candy recipe slip. 



KNOX PLUM PUDDING 

1 Envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
?.i cup cold water Vz cup dates 

1 cup sugar 1 4 cup sliced citron 

Vz teaspoonful vanilla I4 cup chopped nuts 

2 tablespoons lemon juice Vz cup currants 
1 cup seeded raisins 1 Vz squares chocolate 

Vz cup figs 1 cup milk 

Pinch of salt 1 cup coffee 

Soften gelatine in cold water ten minutes. 
Cover raisins and other fruit with lVz cups 
water and cook until thick, then add the 
lemon juice. Put milk in double boiler, 
add melted chocolate and when scalding 
point is reached add softened gelatine and 
sugar and stir until dissolved. Add coffee 
and salt, remove from fire and when mixture 
thickens add vanilla, cooked fruit and nut 
meats. Turn into large or individual molds 
first dipped in cold water, and chill. Serve 
with whipped cream or any plum pudding 
sauce, and decorate with holly. 

ST. NICHOLAS CANDY 

2 envelopes Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

4 cups granulated sugar 
1 V 2 cups boiling water 1 cup cold water 

Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. Add 
boiling water. When dissolved add sugar 
and boil slowly forl5 minutes. Divide into two 
equal parts. When somewhat cooled add to 
one part one teaspoonful extract of cinnamon. 
To the other part add one-half teaspoonful 
extract of cloves. Pour into shallow tins that 
have been dipped in cold water. Let stand over 
night; turn out and cut into squares. Roll in 
fine granulated or powdered sugar and let 
stand to crystallize. Vary by using different 
flavors such as lemon, orange, peppermint, 
wintergreen, etc., and different colors, adding 
chopped nuts, dates or figs. 


Other Christmas Recipes 

My booklets contain other Christmas 
Desserts, Salads, Candies, etc. Sent for 
4 cents in stamps and grocer’s name, to¬ 
gether with my special candy recipe slip. 

MRS. CHARLES B. KNOX 

KNOX GELATINE 

166 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 

“Wherever a recipe calls for 
Gelatine, think of Knox” 
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HAVE YOU EVER WONDERED? 

THE DELTOR ALWAYS HAS AN ANSWER 

By ELEANOR CHALMERS 



Dear Mrs. Chalmers: Will you please tell me how to bind 
the neck edge of a collarless waist or dress? How wide should 
the binding be and how is it put on? Mrs. R. S. 


A BIAS binding is used to finish the neck edge of a collarless 
dress or waist. The bias strip should be twice the width of 
the finished binding plus a seam on each edge. The Deltor for 
finishing will tell you the width binding best suited to the 
design. In silk and crepe dresses the finished binding is 
usually about three-sixteenths of an inch wide. Cut the 
strips on a true bias and if it is necessary to use more than one 
strip join and press the seams. Sew the binding to the right 
side of the neck in a very narrow seam, taking great care not to 
stretch the bias edging of neck. It can be sewed by hand or 
by machine. Turn the binding to the wrong side and hem it 
down to the first line of sewing. Press it carefully. In most 
cases the binding is of the material of the dress so that it is as 
inconspicuous as possible and yet makes an edge that is firm 
and strong. 


Dear Mrs. Chalmers: What is the correct way to sew a 
hem in a silk dress? I have seen the hem machine-stitched but 
thought it looked badly. Miss. L. A. 


A A ACHINE-STITCHING does look badly for a hem though it is frequently used even on silk 
IYI dresses to stitch the skirt and body together. The hem however should be as invisible 
as possible. The French dressmakers go to the trouble of lining skirts with chiffon so that they 
can sew the hem to the chiffon and make it absolutely invisible. This is nice but not necessary 


if you do your invisible hemming very carefully. For each 
stitch in the dress itself you must take up part of a thread so 
that the stitch does not go through to the right side of the dress. 
Work slowly and carefully and you will find that these stitches 
hold the hem perfectly and yet make the sewing invisible from 
the right side. You use rather a long slanting stitch from the 
skirt to the fold of the hem, for the hem does not have to be 
sewed closely. The Deltor will tell you when it is necessary 
to use an invisible hem. 


Dear Mrs. Chalmers: I live in a small town and can not 
get the fancy steel and gallilith girdles that are shown on so 
many of the new dresses. Is there anything else that I can 
vise? Mrs. M. C. 


THE fancy girdles are very smart and pretty but they are 
expensive, and girdles made of the dress material are 
quite as correct and fashionable and are used by the best 
French houses. For a crepe silk dress you can make a very 
pretty girdle of the crepe silk about two inches wide, picoted, 
slipped through a flower-like ornament made of cardboard 
bound with a picoted strip of the silk. The Deltor for pattern 
3353 shows you how to make this girdle and ornament. The 
narrow string girdle of the dress material is used a great deal 
and is particularly nice when the dress blouses a little. It is sometimes made entirely of the 
dress material or lined with another color, or sometimes with the contrasting color of the lining 
brought over one edge of the girdle. The Deltor for finishing shows you how to make these gir¬ 
dles and tells you how wide to cut them. 


THE NEW MODE IS MADE UP OF MANY THINGS THAT CONTRIBUTE TO ITS EFFECT 


T HE new styles call for many a slip to serve as founda¬ 
tions for the long costume blouses and for one-piece 
dresses with the new low waistline. The French dress¬ 
makers use a slip cut in one length at the front and with just 
a little fulness across the sides and back. Such a slip really 
serves as a lining and when the color allows will answer as a 
slip under a number of dresses and as a foundation for several 
blouses. A flesh-colored slip, for example, of silk mull, crepe 
de Chine, Georgette, wash satin or Japanese silk could be 
worn under any evening dress. A black satin or black crepe 
de Chin? slip could be used with black, beige or gray blouses. 

These slips have the camisole top and are trimmed with lace 
at the top and bottom for evening wear. In the fipe French 
voiles and batiste they are finished very exquisitely with drawn- 
work and hand-embroidery. 

THE wide sleeve is so distinctly new that clever women are 
using it to rejuvenate their last year’s dresses. There are 
several versions of it that can be sewed into a normal armhole 
fortunately, for a last year’s dress would not have the very 
deep armhole that is used in some of the French models. 

One form of the wide sleeve can be used to lengthen and widen 
the very short sleeve that has been worn for several seasons. 

Another is like a very wide deep cuff, and can be used on any plain sleeve, and a 
entire sleeve with the new width at the lower part. 



third 


is an 


THE cape back is a graceful style that has had an amazing 
-*■ success, considering that it was born out of due time as far 
as America is concerned. It was introduced last Spring in 
Paris when it was eminently suited to a coatless season. 
American designers felt rather skeptical as to whether Ameri¬ 
can women would wear it in Winter under coats. Its imme¬ 
diate popularity, however, shows that you can’t keep a good 
style down. What women want they will wear regard¬ 
less of all theories as to whether or not the thing is prac¬ 
tical. 

r TIIERE are different ways of treating the round collarless 
neck. Picot edging is the simplest, and for the evening its 
daintiness and fragility recommend it. It is also used in some 
cases for silk afternoon dresses, but in most cases the French 
dressmakers use a very narrow binding of the dress material. 
It is as inconspicuous as the picot but it makes a stronger, 
firmer edge, especially when the weight of the dress hangs from 
the neck. It also makes the edge more important and gives 
it a more finished look. Lanvin trims many of her black 
crepe silk and satin dresses with her lattice trimming of cord¬ 
ing linked together in a very open design. The cut picot 
band trimming is also used in the same way. For evening 
the neck edge is often trimmed with a single row of jet nailheads when the dress itself is 
trimmed with them. Fagotting is used on silk dresses. 


WITH THE DELTOR KNOWLEDGE IS MONEY 


I N A large Western city there is a dry-goods merchant who is from 
Missouri—you have to show him. He didn’t know exactly what the 
Deltor was, so he thought it wasn’t important. His attitude affected 
his wife so that when she bought a Butterick pattern she promptly put the 
Deltor in the waste-basket and thought no more about it. She had bought 
seven-dollar a yard duvetyn for a suit but when she came to lay out the 
pattern on it she found that no matter how she shifted and rearranged the 
pieces she needed another yard of material. After working over an hour 
she telephoned her husband to bring her more material, but in the course of 
the afternoon it occurred to her that perhaps after all it might be worth 
while to look at the Deltor. She picked out the layout for her size and width 
material and found that she had exactly the right amount. Naturally she 
blamed her husband. “If you hadn’t been so casual about it I wouldn’t 
have wasted all that time fussing,” she said, “and it wouldn’t have cost you 
seven dollars for another yard of material.” 

“It isn’t always the woman who pays,” said her husband. “After this I’ll 
speak differently of the Deltor. It cost me seven dollars to find out what 
it is but I’ll get that back in increased pattern sales when my pattern clerks 
explain the Deltor to the customers. When they find out what it saves 
them they’ll never use any other pattern.” 

r^OST is a thing that can be figured several ways. The saleswoman for 
^ a “cheap” pattern was trying to sell it to a woman who had always 
used the Butterick pattern. 

“Why pay fifty cents for a pattern when you can get one that is just as 
good for thirty-five?” 

“But you can’t. I’ve tried those patterns before and they aren’t just 
as good,” answered the customer. “They aren’t well cut and they don’t 
show me how to cut my material economically.” 

“Oh, yes they do,” said the saleswoman. “Here is the layout on the 
back of the pattern envelope.” 

The woman looked at it attentively. 

“But this layout is for thirty-six inch material and size thirty-six—my 
material is fifty-four inches wide and my size is thirty-two. Think what 
I’d waste if I used that layout. The Deltor has layouts for every size and 



every width. I’d save fifteen cents on the pattern if I bought your pattern 
but I’d lose five or six dollars on material. It always pays in the end to 
get the best. I’m going across the street for the Deltor.” 


W/OMEN who sew are actuated by a number of reasons. Many do it 
W because they love it, because they have the creative instinct, and 
because the real dressmaker is born and not made. Some do it because, 
not being able to have their clothes made to order at great cost, it is the only 
way they can get good materials and things that fit them perfectly. Others 
do it from motives of economy, for it is the most inexpensive way to get your 
clothes. Probably the last reason always enters into the matter to a greater 
or less degree, greater in times like this when the necessary process of de¬ 
flation is affecting the entire buying public. The woman with whom economy 
comes first sometimes makes the mistake of saving the penny at the expense 
of the pound. 

“My, but your patterns are expensive,” said a customer at a Butterick 
pattern department recently. “Can’t you show me some that cost less than 
fifty cents?” 

“Yes,” said the saleswoman, “I can show you one that will cost you very 
little, perhaps nothing. Do you know how much material you are going to 
get for your dress and how much it will cost?” 

“I’m going to use serge that I can get for $2.00 a yard and I’ll need four 
yards.” 

“Have you picked out the pattern you want?” asked the saleswo¬ 


man. 


“Yes, this is the one I like but I won’t pay fifty cents for it.” 

“Perhaps you won’t have to,” said the saleswoman. She got the pattern 
and looked up the quantity of material required for the woman’s width 
serge and her size. 

“If you use this pattern and its Deltor you will only need two and seven- 
eighths yards of material,” said the saleswoman. “In other words you’ll 
save two dollars and a quarter, the price of the pattern and a dollar seventy- 
five in addition. Don’t you think that is pretty reasonable?” 

“I do indeed,” said the customer and went away highly delighted with 
what she rightly considered her bargain pattern. 
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COME housekeepers like naphtha soap because it washes 
^ clothes so easily — without hard rubbing — without 
continual boiling. 

Some housekeepers like white laundry soap because it 
keeps white clothes so white—because it makes them last 
longer—because it is as easy on the hands as it is on fabrics. 

But the wisest housekeepers use the soap that combines the 
speed of naphtha soap with the safety of high grade white 
laundry soap. This double-action cleanser is called 
P and G The White Naphtha Soap. 

It comes in a big, white, long-lasting cake. It works all 
over the house as speedily and safely as it washes clothes. 
Get a cake from your grocer and see how much better it is. 

Not merely a white laundry soap; 

Not merely a naphtha soap; 

But the best features of both, combined. 

That is why it is used in more homes than any other 
laundry soap in America. 


Its tremendous sale indicates its superior value 

People are now buying with greater discrimination than ever before. Retailers 
are carrying only the products for which there is a big demand. Housekeepers 
are buying only the products of known value. It therefore is significant that 
P and G The White Naphtha Soap is on sale wherever you go and that its sale 
is increasing every day. Its users continually grow greater in number because 
its popularity is built, not on the fleeting publicity of the moment, but on the 
substantial worth of the soap itself. In the size of the cake and the quality of 
the soap it is the best soap value that can be produced. 
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A corsage bouquet 
of flat roses in soft, 
flat shades of pink 


A soft cap of lace and nar¬ 
row ribbon in pale boudoir 
colors 


COST 


PUTTING PLEASURE INTO CHRISTMAS GIFTS AND TAKING THE 

OUT OF CHRISTMAS GIVING 

/A BY MARIE ASHLEY 


For your top bureau drawer 
or the drawers devoted to 
blouses and lingerie is an 
exquisite orchid sachet 


Posed by Kathlene Martyn 
Photos by Lddowes 


B ANDEAU CAP — You will need a yard of satin ribbon 
four inches wide, two yards gold lace one-half inch 
wide, one yard narrow white elastic one-eighth inch 
wide, a half-yard gold metallic ribbon one-half inch wide, 
a small bunch of satin grapes and a rosebud. 

Turn in one-quarter-inch hem along both edges of wide 
ribbon. Seam the ends of ribbon. Sew gold braid along both 
edges. Run elastic through both hems. Tie gold ribbon in a 
bow and sew to center front of band, loops and ends, and tack¬ 
ing loops and ends to the band. Sew bunch of grapes at knot 
of bow. Sew the rosebud directly in the center of bow. 


A bandeau that keeps the most restless permanent 
wave in place 


Lace and Narrow Ribbon Cap — You will need four and 
one-quarter yards satin ribbon three-quarters of an inch wide, 
three yards fine white lace insertion with a border on both 
sides (two inches wide), five blue rosebuds, a circle of pink 
satin three inches in diameter and one-half yard white elastic 
one-quarter inch wide. 

Cut twelve strips of lace six and one-half inches long. Cut 
twelve pieces of ribbon nine inches long. Join these pieces 
together by sewing an edge of lace over each edge of ribbon. 
Sew another piece. This will leave ends of ribbon extending 
beyond one edge of lace all the way around. Sew last piece 
of ribbon to first piece of lace. Gather even edges of ribbon 
and lace and sew it around a three-inch circle of satin. Frill 
an eighteen-inch piece of ribbon around 
the circle on top of cap and all around the 
edge of cap, sewing it to the lace and under 
the ribbon. 

Sew a piece of narrow ribbon over this 
joining, sewing along both edges. Run 
elastic through casing thus formed. 

Sew a little rosebud to end of five 
strips along center front of cap. 


inches long of the blue. Double it lengthwise. Seam the 
ends. Gather it along both edges, draw threads on one edge. 
Fill the space with cotton and draw up second thread. Sew 
this end to center of bow. Thread needle with metallic 
thread and make three loops at top of ball; make a peach- 
colored ball in same manner. 


Rose Sachet —You will need six light-pink artificial roses 
and three dark roses, ten small sprays of blue forget-me-nots, 
five large rose leaves, a circle of rose taffeta seven inches in 
diameter, two-thirds of a yard of coarse Cluny lace two inches 
wide, cotton sheeting, one and one-quarter yard of French-blue 
grosgrain ribbon one-half inch wide and a small circle of 
muslin about five inches in diameter. 

Cut four circles from sheet cotton five inches in diameter. 
Place the circles on top of each other, scattering sachet powder 
in among the layers. * Place the circles of cotton in center of 
rose taffeta circle. Turn edges of taffeta up over edge of 


circles and sew it all around. Sew lace around circle, so that 
it extends three-quarters of an inch beyond. Sew the muslii 
circle around inside edge of lace. Place leaves at regulai 
intervals around circle. Arrange light-pink roses aroum 
the circle. Place deep-pink roses in the center, sewing then 
to the muslin. Scatter little sprays of forget-me-nots ii 
among the roses. Loop ribbon and sew it under the lace. 

Orchid Sachet — You will need a strip of orchid taffet; 
thirty inches long and six inches wide, one-third of a yard 0 
gold lace one and one-half inches wide, a rosebud, a little spra} 
of blue forget-me-nots, cotton batting and sachet powder. 

Fold strip of taffeta lengthwise. Run a row of tiny running 
stitches one-quarter inch from the edge. Run a second row ol 
stitches one-quarter inch from first row. Draw up until gathered 
edge measures sixteen inches. Gather the inside edge of onfl 
side up tightly. Turn in raw edges of other straight sidtl 
Fill space between circles with cotton and sachet. Draw uf 
this inside edge tightly. Cut a piece of gold lace eight inche 
long, gather the straight edge, sew the center of this to cente 
of sachet. Sew rosebud in center of lace, sew forget-me-not! 
around rosebud. Gather straight edge of rest of the lac<j 
Draw up tightly and sew to center of back of sachet. 


of 


Infants’ Sack and Bootees- 
a yard pale-blue crepe de 


Georgette Cap — You will need a 
piece of pale-blue Georgette sixteen by 
eighteen inches, a piece of peach Geor¬ 
gette twenty-two by twenty-four inches, 
two and one-half yards pale-blue ribbon 
one-half inch wide, one yard net ruching 
three inches wide, one yard net ruching 
one-half inch wide, two-thirds of a yard 
of white elastic one-quarter inch wide, and 
a few inches of silver thread. 

Cut two circles, one of blue sixteen 
inches in diameter and one of peach 
twenty-two inches in diameter. Have 
the edges picoted by machine. 

Lay blue circle directly in center of 
peach circle. Place wide ruching around 
edge of blue circle so it extends over blue 
circle three-quarters of an inch. Sew a 
piece of ribbon over the ruching, along 
joining of the two circles. Sew narrow 
ruching above ribbon. Sew along both 
edges of ribbon through both thicknesses 
of chiffon. Run elastic through casing. 
Tie a bow of ribbon with three-inch loops. 
Sew to center of cap. 

Cut strip three inches wide and six 


A 


sack, boot¬ 
ees and car¬ 
riage strap 


-You will need seven-eightlj 
Chine thirty-six inches widj 
five-eighths yard pale pink, Ji yar 
sheet cotton or wool, 4 yards pink satil 
ribbon, blue embroidery silk, six rosebudj 
one-half yard narrow lace and Butterich 
sack pattern 1521, bootee pattern 25SS 
Cut sack and bootees out of pink anE 
blue and cotton sheeting. Place sheet 
cotton between pink and blue crepe 1 le 
Chine and baste the edges together. 1 tie 
blue side is the right side. Bind ttie 
edges all around with pink ribbon, sewiiw 
it on the right side with feather-stitching. 
Cut a piece of lace 3 inches long. Gather 
the straight edge and sew a bud in cent er 
of lace. Sew to each side of neck edge. 

Bootees —Cut the bootees out of e 
three materials. Stitch them togethe 
following pattern. Bind the upper edj; 
with pink ribbon. Sew a piece of ribbe 
6 inches long at upper edge of both sides 
of center front. Sew lace and bud as B 
sack over the joining. 

Carriage Straf — You will need one 
and three-quarters yard of pink satin riB 
bon two and one-quarter inches wide, 
one and three-quarters yard of blue sa in 
ribbon one and three-quarters inch wide, 
three small rosebuds, one-quarter of a 
yard of narrow lace and one and onB 
quarter yard of white elastic one inch wide. 

Place the blue ribbon directly in the 
center of the pink ribbon and stitch one- 
quarter of an inch from both edges. R*B 
the elastic between ribbons. Seam tae 
ends together. Make three rosettes aiB 
sew to front at five-inch intervals. 
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£fhe Qirl Who Was left Out 


v°u 

rooir 


The Story of a Girl and a Boy—and How a 
“Moonbeam” Frock Brought Them Together 

By Marjorie Ames 


see 


who 


the girl 

me. She’s a nice 
but her clothes are 
She hasn’t one pretty 


ought to 
rooms next to 
little thing, 
simply frightful! 
thing to wear.” 

It was Estelle Adams —I recognized 
her voice. And she was talking to the 
smartly dressed young woman w T ho had 
come to the college to take a special 
course. I drew back before they saw 
me — back into the comforting darkness 
of my room where no one could see 
my crimson cheeks. But after all, 
wasn’t it true? I didn’t have to over¬ 
hear that cruel remark to realize that 
my clothes were not ‘ ‘right” according 
to the standards of these city folks. 

You see, I had been at college a 
month, but it had only taken me 
a few days to see 
that all the dresses 
I had brought from 
home were hopelessly 
“home-made” looking 
and out of style. They 
had seemed so pretty 
too when mother 
packed them fondly 
in my trunk! I re¬ 
member how proud I 
was as I watched her 
pack — the dressmaker 
made my clothes and 



I drew back into my room 
before they saw me.” 


in town had 
I felt that I 
would be truly well dressed at college. 

But somehow, my clothes lacked that 
certain smartness, that certain distinction 
that the other girls’ clothes seemed to 
have. It made me awkward, self-con¬ 
scious. Perhaps that is why they never 
invited me to their chummy little fudge 
parties, their gay “pillow fights,” their 
secret candy “pulls.” I was always alone, 
out of it all—and I just hated to think 
of having Dick see that I was unpopular. 

Dick was, well, one of my best 
friends and he was coming to visit me 
for the first college dance. Oh, if he 
only wouldn’t come I told myself 
miserably as I watched the other girls 
gaily prepare for the event. They all 
had beautiful dresses and blouses such 
as I had never owned. How could I, 
with my unbecoming clothes, hope to 
be “one of them” ? 

A Miserable Evening 

Dick came. I was happy for a few 
glorious minutes, but when we entered 
the ballroom I felt unhappy and self- 
conscious again. How beautifully all 
the girls seemed to be dressed! How 
well their clothes became them! I was 
a wallflower that evening—and only a 
girl knows how that can hurt. I wanted 
to run wildly from the room, to hide, 
to cry. But Dick was so loyal and kind; 
he insisted upon dancing with me even 
though I refused him so coldly. You 
see, I just felt that he was comparing 
my unattractive clothes with the beauti¬ 
ful gowns the other girls were wearing. 

When Dick left, I knew that he was 
offended and rather disappointed in me. 
I could tell by the way he marched 


stiffly away from me that morning, in¬ 
stead of lingering as he used to—back 
home — to tell me how pretty I looked. 
Oh, how could any one look pretty in 
a hateful old blue dress that hadn’t 
even a bead to brighten it up! 

I was unpopular at college, Dick 
was drifting away from me—every¬ 
thing seemed to be against me. What 
could I do? No use appealing to 
Mother or Dad — they wouldn’t under¬ 
stand. They thought my clothes were 
beautiful. But I’d show them what 
beautiful clothes were, I’d — why I’d 
make them! I’d make pretty clothes 
myself, right here in my college room. 

But then I realized with a pang how 
foolish I was. I had never learned how 
to sew, I could never make fashionable 
dresses like the girls 
wore. If only there were 
some way I could learn 
quickly, without sacrifi¬ 
cing too much time from 
my stud ies, how to make 
real attractive clothes. If 
only there were some rap¬ 
id way I could learn how 
to make smart clothes, 
attractive clothes, 
becoming clothes. 



me. 


I Find a Way to Have Pretty Clothes 

I remembered seeing somewhere an 
announcement of a course in dress¬ 
making, and I began to search for it. 
But I was bitterly disappointed when 
I found it. Nothing but another 
course in dressmaking”-—meant, no 
doubt, for the woman who already knew 
a little about sewing. 

Not a modern, up- 
to-the-minute, quick- 
to-learn kind of course 
that I was hoping 
for. Mechanically I 
glanced through the 
magazine—and on the 
very last page I found 
exactly what I was 
looking for! It seemed 
almost as though it 
had been placed there for just 

Breathlessly I read through the an¬ 
nouncement of this new-way course in 
clothes-making. Eagerly I read about 
the remarkable new method of sewing 
that made it possible to plait, and tuck, 
and ruffle with almostlightningrapidity. 
With a thrill of happy excitement I read 
how beautiful dresses could now at last 
bemadeby women whohad neversewed 
before how any one could now learn 
how to make perfect-fitting, fashion¬ 
able, smart things to wear right at home. 

No one knew what the mysterious 
package was that arrived soon after. 
Only I knew that it was the first two 
books of the course that was going to 
open up a new world to me. 

What a Few Months Brought 

Then there were many busy days 
for me. As soon as I finished my 



They never invited me to 
their secret candy ‘pulls.’” 


class lessons I hurried 
away to do my home¬ 
work. Then when 
my college require¬ 
ments were out of the 
way, I turned eagerly 
to my study of clothes- 
making. I got perm is- 
sion to use the sewing- ~ 
room and one of the 
sewing-machines, but I 
didn’t tell any one what 
I was going to do. How 
rapidly I was progress¬ 
ing! This was 
modern dress¬ 
making, I told my¬ 
self proudly. This 
was the twentieth 
century way of 
doing things. No 
waste of time; no 
hard, tedious 
work. Everything 
progressed quick¬ 
ly, easily, step by 
step to perfect 
clothes-making. 
was positively elated! 

With the first book of the course, 
I received free sufficient material to 
make a dainty collar-and-cuff set. 
The course told me how to make 
this set with no trouble whatever. 
I’ll never forget the first time I wore 
the pretty collar and cuffs on my dull- 
blue dress. Even Estelle stopped to 
admire it. 'Then in the second 
lesson I made an apron, then a 
chemise, then an adorable little house 
dress, and finallya pret¬ 
tier afternoon frock 
than even the dress¬ 
maker back home had 
made for me. And all 
from material fur¬ 
nished with the course, 
mind you! Those pret¬ 
ty clothes, the nicest 
things I had to wear, 
didn’t cost me a cent! 


The Dress of Romance 

Dick came to the graduation dance. I don’t 
think he would have come if I hadn’t sent 
him a special invitation — and I know I cer¬ 
tainly wouldn’t have invited him if I didn’t 
feel so sure of myself, so proud, so confident. 
You see I had spent two whole evenings mak¬ 
ing the most gorgeous dance frock you ever 
saw—and well you know what a difference a 
pretty dress can make! 

I wish you could have seen Dick’s expres¬ 
sion when he saw me. He actually caught his 
breath, and I’ll confess I frankly enjoyed his 
bewilderment. 

“Is it made of moonbeams?” he gasped. 
It was white net, filmy and delicate, over a 
lustrous foundation of satin. And there was 
k tiny cluster of silver flowers at the waist. 

That evening I went to sleep with a new 
song of triumph singing in my heart. For 
Dick had asked me the question that every 
girl, whether she admits it or not, longs to 
hear. Of course, my “moonbeam” frock was 
hopelessly crushed—but what difference did 
it make when I could make a new one when¬ 
ever 1 wanted it. 

I guess you want me to finish up my story 
—but it does sound so much like a “movie” 


" 'Is it made of moonbeams?’ 
be gasped.” 

plot! Dick and I are married now, and he 
has done so well that I can buy all the pretty 
clothes I want. But somehow, whenever I 
want a special gown for a very special occa¬ 
sion, I just sit right down and make it myself. 
Creating a new design is always so fascinating, 
and I enjoy making clothes the new, modern, 
quick way. I don’t think I ever got as much 
satisfaction out of anything as I do out of mak¬ 
ing pretty clothes for myself. I know every 
girl and woman must feel the same way. 

The New - Way Course in Clothes-Making 

The School of Modern Dress is all that its name im¬ 
plies. It is an institution founded for the purpose of 
teaching the simplest, most practical, most up-to-date 
methods of clothes-making to the woman in the home 
—-the woman who has no time or money to waste. 
Expert dressmakers and designers have finally, after 
much experiment, research and practical tests, reduced 
all the important principles of dressmaking to their 
simplest possible form and arranged them in easy-to- 
follow steps. Through this simplified method even the 
woman who never sewed before can quickly learn how 
to make pretty clothes at home. 

Please bear in mind thatthis new-way course is entirely 
different, entirely advanced above all other methods of 
clothes-making. It is the only dressmaking course of 
its kind in the world. It teaches you how to ruffle, shirr, 
tuck, plait and bind the wonderful new, quick way. It 
teaches you the quickest, easiest and most satisfactory 
methods of cutting, fitting and finishing fashionable 
clothes. It teaches you the new rapid way of accomplish¬ 
ing in one hour what formerly took a whole evening! 

And in addition, with this course you are supplied ab¬ 
solutely without cost with all the materials and trim¬ 
mings necessary to make a collar-and-cuff set, an apron, 
a chemise, a house dress and an afternoon dress! You 
will receive also, if you do not delay, a free dress form 
which makes your course even more simple, and a sew¬ 
ing basket containing convenient sewing equipment. 
Write at once for more information! You can not afford 
to delay one single minute! 

Mail Coupon for Valuable Information 

It costs you nothing to find out all about the School 
or Modern Dress. It costs you nothing to find out 
about the important little secrets of line and color, of 
harmony and silhouette, that actually make clothes look 
smart and fashionable. It costs you nothing to find out 
what the rapid new sewing methods are that banish for¬ 
ever all the time-waste and monotony of old-fashioned 
sewing. Simply mail the coupon and complete infor¬ 
mation will be sent to you at once. 

Remember there’s no obligation. We want to send 
y°“ this f ree . information so that you can see for your¬ 
self what this wonderful course in new-way clothes- 
making will mean to you. Clip the coupon NOW, fill 
it 111 and get it into the mail-box at once. Address the 
School of Modern Dress, Dept. 1212-K, 821 Jefferson 
St., Buttalo, New York. 

School of Modern Dress, 

Dept. 1212-K, 821 Jefferson St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 

You may send me, without obligation on my part, 
information regarding the new-way course in home 
clothes-making. 

Name . 

Address . . 

City . State . 

Del 12-2) 
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keeps the skin so smooth—velvety soft — refreshed! 


This picture is a reduced 
copy of the original 
photograph of the 
Hinds Cream Girl 


"y OU can possess the 
appealing beauty 
of smooth, clear, skin 
and charming com¬ 
plexion through the 
use of Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream. 
Snow-white, exquisite 
in fragrance, Hinds 
Cream is cooling, 
soothing — a delight to 
the skin. An applica¬ 
tion of but a few drops 
brings a feeling of 
refreshing comfort, 
appreciated especially 
after shopping, sports 



or duties of the day. 
Skin which has be¬ 
come roughened, irri¬ 
tated by sun, wind or 
dust, chapped skin and 
other unnatural condi¬ 
tions, are alleviated 
quickly by Hinds 
Cream; and faithful use 
of it soon restores the 
skin to its natural, soft 
beauty. 

For more than a half 
century this cream has 
been gaining patronage 
in America. The de¬ 
mand has extended 
throughout Canada 
and into all other for¬ 
eign countries. It keeps 
perfectly in all climates. 


HINDS Honey and Almond CREAM 
not only improves the 
complexion but keeps 
the arms and hands 
attractive. It softens the 
cuticle in manicuring 
and relieves tenderness. 
Men use it after shav¬ 
ing for skin-comfort, 
to soften and heal. 
Sample 2c. 


Hinds Honey and 
A Imond Cream, in bottles, is selling 
everywhere. Buy of your dealer. 



HINDS Cre-mis TALCUM 
is exquisitely flower-scented, 
velvety fine, cooling, sooth¬ 
ing, comforting to delicate, 
irritated skin, imparting an 
exquisite touch of smooth' 
softness. Luxurious after the 
bath. Sample 2c. Can 30c. Postpaid 




Tube 30c. Postpaid 

while you sew, 
fabric. Sample 2c. 


HINDS Disappearing 
CREAM 

is greaseless, rarely 
delicate, softening, re¬ 
fining — protects the 
complexion and adds 
charm. A perfect base 
for face powder. Re¬ 
lieves “catchy fingers” 
without soiling the 


HINDS COLD CREAM 


contains the same essen¬ 
tials as the liquid cream 
and is valuable for its 
cleansing, healing quali¬ 
ties. Good for baby’s skin 
troubles. A perfect mas¬ 
sage cream, semi-grease- 
less; improves the com¬ 
plexion. Sample 2c. 




Tube 30c, Jar 60c. Postpaid 


HINDS Cre-rnis SOAP 


is pure, bland, daintily 
fragrant and as highly re¬ 
fined as expensive French 
soaps. Yields abundant 
lather in either soft or hard 
Large35c, Cues//5c.( a lkaline) water; refresh- 
Postpaid ing, softening to the skin 
— ideal for the complexion. Trial 8c. 


HINDS Cre-mis FACE POWDER 
is impalpably fine and soft, 
adhering with gratifying 
smoothness. Its distinctive 
fragrance enhances the 
charm of every woman 
who uses it. Adds that 
touch of refinement. La Trifufc° C ’ 

Four tints: white,pink,flesh, Postpaid 
brunette. Sample 2c. 



WEEK-END BOX 

Contains six dainty packages of fasci¬ 
nating Hinds Cream Toilet Requisites— 
pure, fragrant, refined, beneficial. Charm¬ 
ingly boxed in old rose. 50c. Postpaid 


Ask your dealer for the Hinds Cream Toilet Specialties, but if not obtainable, 
order from us. We will send postpaid in the U. S. and guarantee delivery. 


If you would prefer to try a sample assortment of the 

i 

{■pnds^ssCream Toilet Requisites 


send us 10 cents in stamps, or a dime carefully wrapped, and we will mail 
the package and booklet to you at once, postpaid. It contains samples of Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream, (liquid), Cold Cream, Disappearing Cream, Face Powder 
and Talcum. Included with them is a charming booklet: “The Girl Who Loved 
the Beautiful.” 

A. S. HINDS, Dept. 39, PORTLAND, MAINE 
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MR. PRO HACK 


moving his eyes from the book he was reading. 
He had gone to bed. Of late he had got 
into the habit of going to bed. He would 
go to bed on the slightest excuse, and would 
justify himself by pointing out that Voltaire 
used to do the same. He shoved the book 
under the pillow, and prepared with gusto 
for the evil that Charlie would surely bring. 
And, indeed, one glance at Charlie’s preoc¬ 
cupied features confirmed his prevision. 

“You’re in trouble, my lad,” said he. 

“I am,” said Charlie. 

“And the hour has struck when you want 
your effete father’s help.” 

“Put it like that,” said Charlie amiably. 

“T SUPPOSE you’ve seen the references to 
yourself in the papers? Rather sarcastic, 
aren’t they?” 

“Yes. But that rather flatters me, you 
know, dad. Shows I’m being taken notice 
of, anyway.” 

“Still, you have been playing a dangerous 
game, haven’t you?” 

“Admitted,” said Charlie, brightly and 
modestly. “But it suits me. And it’s 
quite on the cards that I may pull through.” 

“You mean if I help you. Now listen to 
me, Charlie. I’m your father, and I’m 
ready to help you as far as I can, which is a 
long way; but I’m not ready to throw my 
money into a pit unless you can prove to my 
hard treasury mind that the pit is not too 
deep and has a firm, unbreakable bottom. 
Rather than have anything to do with such a 
pit, I would prefer to see you in the Bank¬ 
ruptcy Court and make you an allowance 
for life.” 

“It’s awfully decent of you to talk like 
this,” said Charlie. “But I’m getting along 
pretty well so far as money is concerned. 
I’ve come to ask you for something else.” 

“Oh!” Mr. Prohack was a little dashed. 

“Yes. There’s been some trouble between 
Mimi and me this afternoon, and I’m hoping 
you’ll straighten it out.” 

“Ah!” Mr. Prohack’s interest became sud¬ 
denly intense and pleasurable. 

“The silly girl’s given me notice. She’s 
fearfully hurt because you told her that I 
told you about the church-clock affair, 
after we had agreed that we wouldn’t let on 
to anybody. She says I’m not the man she 
thought I was, and she’s given notice. And 
I can’t do without that girl!” 

Mr. Prohack was staggered. “But / 
never told her you’d told me anything about 
the clock-striking business!” 

“I felt sure you hadn’t,” said Charlie 
blandly. “I wonder how she got the idea?” 

“Now I come to think of it,” said Mr. 
Prohack, “she did assume this morning that 
you must have told me about the clock, and 
I didn’t contradict her. Why should I?” 

“Just so.” Charlie smiled faintly. “But 
I’d be awfully obliged if you’d contradict 
her now.” 

“I’ll ask her to come and see me first 
thing in the morning,” said Mr. Prohack. 
“Anything else I can do for you to-night?” 

“You might tell me how you did find out 
about the church clock.” 

“With pleasure. The explanation will sur¬ 
prise you. T found out because, in my old- 
world way, I’m jolly clever. And that’s all 
there is to it.” 

“Good night, dad. Thanks very much.” 

After Charlie had gone Mr. Prohack felt 
suddenly much fonder of the boy. But he 
was aware of apprehension as to the relations 
forming between his son and Mimi. 

EVE’S MARTYRDOM 
A FTER a magnificent night’s sleep — so 
magnificent, indeed, that he felt as if he 
had never until that moment grasped the 
full significance of the word “sleep” — Mr. 
Prohack rang the bell for his morning tea. 
The tea-tray was brought in by Mrs. Pro¬ 
hack, who was completely and severely 
dressed. She put down the Pray and kissed 


her husband, not as usual, but rather in the 
manner of a Roman matron. 

“I hope Brool hasn’t dropped down dead," 
said Mr. Prohack. 

Eve seemed to be pained. “Have you 
slept better?” she asked, solicitous. 

“I have slept so well that there’s probably 
something wrong with me,” said he. “1 
trust that you also passed a fair night, 
madam.” 

“I have not slept a wink all night,” said 
Eve primly; “but I was determined that 
nothing should induce me to disturb you.” 

“Yes?” Mr. Prohack encouraged her. 

“Well, will you believe me that Sissie 
slipped out last night after dinner without 
saying a word to me or any one, and that 
she didn’t come back and hasn’t come back? 

I sat up for her till three o’clock. T tele 
phoned to Charlie, but no! he’d seen noth 
ing of her.” 

“Did you telephone to Ozzie?” 

“Telephone to Ozzie, my poor boy! 0 
course I didn’t. I wouldn’t have Ozzie 
know for anything. Besides, he isn’t on 
the telephone at his flat.” 

“That’s a good reason for not telephoning, 
anyway,” said Mr. Prohack. 

“But did you ever hear of such a thing!-' 
The truth is, you’ve spoilt that child.” 

“I may have spoilt the child,” Mr. Pro 
hack admitted. “But I have heard of such a 
thing. I seem to remember that in the dear 
dead days of dancing studios something I 
similar occurred to your daughter.” 

“Yes; but we did know where she was." 

“You didn’t — I did,” Mr. Prohack cor I 
reeled her. 

“Do you want me to cry?” Eve demanded I 
suddenly. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Prohack. “I love to sec I 
you cry.” 

■CVE pursed her lips and wrinkled her I 
brows and gazed at the window. “What I 
do you propose to do?” she asked. 

“Wait till the girl comes back.” 

“Arthur! I really can not understand how I 
you can take a thing like this so casually!” 

“Neither can I!” Mr. Prohack admitted, 
quite truthfully. “Effect of too much sleep,! 
no doubt,” he added. 

Eve walked about the room. “You see, 
after Sissie’s strange behavior these last 
few days, one doesn’t know what to think. 
And what makes it all the more incompre- 1 
hensible is that yesterday Sissie went with I 
me to Jay’s to see about the wedding-dress.” I 

“Did she giggle at Jay’s?” 

“Oh, no! Except once. Yes, I think she I 
giggled once. That was when the fitter said 
she hoped we should give them plenty of 
time, because most customers rushed them I 
so. Oh, Arthur!” 

“Now, my child,” said Mr. Prohack I 
firmly, “don’t get into your head that Sissie I 
has gone off hers. Be philosophical. The I 
source of tranquillity is within. I will now I 
get up, and 1 warn you that I shall want a I 
large breakfast and you to pour out my coffee! 
and read the interesting bits out of Them 
Daily Picture to me.” 

At eleven o’clock Mr. Prohack, washed, 
dressed, and amply fed, was pretending to 
be very busy with correspondence in his 
study. Eve came in every few minutes, and 
finally presented an ultimatum. Mr. Prohack 
must positively do something about his 
daughter. Mr. Prohack replied that he 
would telephone to his solicitors: though! 
what his solicitors could do except charge a| 
fee Mr. Prohack could not imagine. 

“You wait here,” said he persuasively.! 

He then left the room and silently locked! 
the door on Eve. It was a monstrous act ! 
Mr. Prohack hurried down-stairs, snatched! 
his overcoat, hat, and umbrella, and slipped! 
away into the square. 

Mr. Prohack walked straight to Bru-i 
ton Street, where Oswald Morfcy’s flat! 

Continued on page 71 
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For holiday feasts or every-day meals, vary desserts with Mince 
Meat. The many delightful dishes you can make with None Such are 
always welcomed as a special treat. Flaky tarts or good old-fashioned 
mince pie, or perhaps a luscious steamed pudding may easily be the 
best part of the meal. None Such is good to eat, nourishing, and 
readily digested. 

None Such saves you most of the work. The eleven choice ingre¬ 
dients are already prepared for you in our spick-and-span kitchens. For 
over thirty-five years None Such has set the standard for mince meat. 

Make a None Such Pie in your kitchen or order one from the baker. 

For the tarts pictured above use plain paste and fill with None Such 
Mince Meat; for the steamed pudding use your own recipe with None 
Such Mince Meat, or 

Try this recipe 

NONE SUCH PUDDING: Break into small pieces one package 
of None Such Mince Meat, and dust lightly with flour; add one cupful 
suet chopped fine. Sift together one cupful flour and two tablespoon¬ 
fuls brown sugar. Then use enough milk, about one cupful, to make 
a thick batter. Place in individual cups covered with greased or 




None Such 

Mince Meat 


makes pudding lighter and more wholesome. Serve hot with sauce. 

None Such Mince Meat comes in two convenient 

forms: in cans, ready for use; in packages, condensed Merrell-Soule Sales Corporation, Syracuse, New York 


EVERY THURSDAY IS NONE SUCH MINCE PIE DAY 
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MR. PROHACK 


was situated. Pie had decided that his 
duty was to inform Ozzie of the mysterious 
disappearance of Sissie as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Prohack rang the bell attached to Oz- 
zie’s name, waited, rang again, waited, .and 
then marched up-stairs. Perhaps Ozzie was 
shaving. The third-floor landing was ter¬ 
ribly small and dark, and Mr. Prohack could 
scarcely decipher the name of his future 
son-in-law on the shabby name-plate. He 
rang the bell, and the bell made a violent 
and horrid sound, which could scarcely fail 
to be heard throughout the remainder of the 
house. No answer! Ozzie had gone. He 
descended the stairs, and on the second-floor 
anding saw an old woman putting down a 
mat in front of a door. 

“I suppose,” he ventured, raising his hat, 
“I suppose you don’t happen to know 
vhether Mr. Morfey has gone out?” 

“He can’t be gone out,” she answered. 
Tie’s just been sweeping his floor enough to 
vake the dead.” 

“Sweeping his floor!” exclaimed Mr. Pro¬ 
hack, shocked. “I understood these were 
ervice flats.” 

“So they are — in a way, but the house- 
:eeper never gets up here before half-past 
twelve; so it can’t be the housekeeper. 
Besides, she’s gone out for me.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Prohack and re- 
nounted the staircase. His blood was up. 
He would know the worst about the elegant 
)swald, even if he had to beat the door 
’.own. Pie was, however, saved from this 
xtreme measure, for when he aimlessly 
ushed against Oswald’s door it opened. 

-IE beheld a narrow passage. Two doors 

1 gave off the obscure corridor. One of these 
oors was open, and in the doorway could be 
een a woman. She was evidently brushing 
.he carpet. She wore a large blue pinafore. 
Mr. Prohack waited. More of the woman 
.ppeared, and at last the whole of her. She 
luddenly looked up. A deep blush traveled 
sver her features. 

“How clever of you,” she said, with a fairly 
.iccessful effort to be calm. 

“Good morning, my child,” said Mr. Pro- 
ack. “So you’re cleaning Mr. Morfey’s 
flat for him.” 

“Yes. And not before it needed it. Do 
>rne in and shut the door.” Mr. Prohack 
beyed, and Sissie shed her pinafore apron. 

I think you’d better kiss me. I may as well 
tell you that I’m fearfully happy—much 
no re so than I expected to be at first.” 

Mr. Prohack again obeyed. 

'You might care to glance at that,” said 
Sissie, with an affectation of carelessness, 
tdicating a longish narrowish piece of paper 
covered with characters in red and black, 
"hich had been affixed to the wall of the pas- 
Ige with two pins. “We put it there — at 
:ast, I did — to save trouble.” 

Mr. Prohack scanned the document. It 
gan: “This is to certify — ” and it was 
signed by a registrar of births, deaths, and 
carriages. 

Yesterday, eh?” he ejaculated. 

Yes. Yesterday, at two o’clock. Not 
it St. George’s and not at St. Nicodemus’s. 

"ell, you can say what you like, dad -” 

I’m not aware of having said anything 
rt,” Mr. Prohack put in. 

You can say what you like, but what did 
fou expect me to do? Did you seriously 
suppose that I — / — was going through all the 
orange-blossom rigmarole? I think it’s sim- 
fjv barbaric. Why, to my mind it’s Central 
•'trican. So there!” 

Well,” said Mr. Prohack, holding his hat 
ln bis hand, “I’m a tolerably two-faced 
Person myself, but for sheer heartless du- 
pheity I give you the palm. I suppose the 
!, ka was yours?” 

h course. If we’d announced it before- 
in 'l, we should have been bound to be 
Platen. You see that yourself, don’t you, 
barest? And after all, it’s ur affair.” 


“If your Ozzie is up,” answered Mr. Pro¬ 
hack, “produce him, and I’ll talk to him as 
he’s never been talked to before. He’s the 
eldest, and he’s the most to blame.” 

“Take your overcoat off,” said Sissie, 
laughing and kissing him again. “And don’t 
you dare to say a word to Ozzie. Besides, he 
isn’t in. He’s gone off to business. And I 
can see all over your face,” Sissie went on, 
“that you’re so pleased and relieved you 
don’t know what to do with yourself.” 

Mr. Prohack perfunctorily denied this, but 
it was true. His relief that the wedding lay 
behind instead of in front of him was im¬ 
mense. 

“CTEP in and see my home,” Sissie invited. 

^ The home consisted of two rooms, one 
of them a bedroom and the other a sitting- 
room, together with a small bathroom, and 
another apartment which he took for a cup¬ 
board, but which Sissie authoritatively in¬ 
formed him was a kitchen. The two princi¬ 
pal rooms showed much taste; but Mr. Pro¬ 
hack did not fancy that he personally could 
have lived in them with any striking success. 
The lack of space, of light, and of air out¬ 
weighed charm and originality. 

“Isn’t it lovely?” Sissie encouraged him. 

“You’ll soon be clearing out of this place, 
I expect,” he began cautiously. 

“Clearing out!” Sissie repeated. “Why 
should we? We’ve got all we need. We 
haven’t the slightest intention of trying to 
live as you live.” 

“But you can’t possibly stay on living in a 
place like this!” Mr. Prohack protested. 

“When you say me do you mean your 
daughter or Ozzie’s wife? This place is per¬ 
fectly respectable,” Sissie continued, “and 
supposing you hadn’t got all that money 
from America or somewhere,” she persisted, 
“would you have said that I couldn’t ‘pos¬ 
sibly go on living in a place like this’? ” She 
actually imitated his superior fatherly tone. 

Mr. Prohack raised both arms on high. 

“All right,” said the young spouse, ab¬ 
surdly proud of her position. “I’ll let you 
off with your life this time, and you can drop 
your arms again. But if anybody had told 
me that you would come here and make a 
noise like a plutocrat I wouldn’t have be¬ 
lieved it.” 

“I retire in disorder, closely pursued by the 
victorious enemy,” said Mr. Prohack. “Now, 
as regards my wedding-present to you. Sup¬ 
posing that I were to find some capital for 
Ozzie to start in business for himself as a 
theatrical manager?” 

Sissie shook her delicious head. “No, 
that would be plutocratic. And, you see,. 
I’ve only just married Ozzie. I don’t 
know anything about him yet. When 
I do, I shall come and talk to you. 
While you’re waiting I wish you’d give me 
some crockery. One breakfast cup isn’t 
quite enough for two people, after the first 
day. I saw a set of things in a shop in 
Oxford Street for £1.19.0 which I should 
love to have. What’s happened to the 
mater? Is she in a great state about me? 
Hadn’t you better run off and put her out of 
her misery?” 

He went, thoughtful. 

I_JE WAS considerably dashed, on his re- 
1 1 turn home, to find the door of his study 
still locked on the outside. The gesture which 
on his leaving the room seemed so natural, 
brilliantj and excusable now presented itself 
to him as the act of a coarse-minded idiot. 
He hesitated to unlock the door, but of 
course he had to unlock it. Eve sat as if at 
the stake, sublime. 

“Arthur, why do you play these tricks on 
me — and especially when we’ve so much 
trouble?” 

Why did he, indeed? 

“I merely didn’t want you to run after 
me,” said he. “I made sure, of course, that 
Continued on page 12 


Th e coupon will bring you a book, “Scientific Studies of Kitchen 
Work, giving the full story of the tests made under Mr. Emerson’s 
direction Mr. Emerson is a member of the Committee on Elimina- 
. .... .. , t;on of Waste in Industry, founded by Mr. Herbert Hoover. His 

scientific studies of kitchen work are the most important ever made for women 


FREE 



Noting distance walked as shown by pedometer after getting a meal 


Will You Save 734 Steps 
Getting Dinner 

With a Napanee Dutch Kitchenet? 


Will you save 1,592 wearisome steps every day in getting three meals? Will you 
end the terrible strain of kitchen work on your health and energy? 

You can do it easily. This is the most important announcement ever made 
to housewives. 

Thousands were spent on scientific time and motion studies of the preparation of 
meals in an average kitchen. These experiments were made under direction of Mr. Har¬ 
rington Emerson, foremost efficiency engineer, and two famous Domestic Scientists. 

Each meal was prepared first without a Napanee Dutch Kitchenet; then with the 
use of a Napanee. Stop-watches recorded the time of each individual operation in 
the preparation of each meal. Pedometers registered every step taken. 

By these scientific studies we learned the exhausting effort that kitchen work 
demands. We learned how to prevent it. We made astounding discoveries. 


521 Steps Instead of 2,113 


We found it took 2,113 steps to get three simple meals without a Napanee 
operators only 521 steps to get the same meals in the same kitchen with a Napanee. 

Thus 1,592 wearisome steps were saved. That number out of 2.1 13! It was 
could hardly believe it. 


It took the 
amazing. 


same 

We 


But Mr. Emerson repeated each individual 
operation in getting each meal with a different 
operator to check the accuracy of his results. The 
proof couldn’t be doubted. 

Such astounding savings are due to the scientific 
design of the Napanee and its new and better con- 
veniences.Their value is beyond measure to the hosts 
of women who end each day distressed by fatigue. 

Go to the nearest Napanee dealer today and see 
the Napanee's scientific superiorities. Send us 
also the coupon for the full story of Mr. Emerson’s 
experiments, Learn all the relief the Napanee's 
amazing value can give you. 

A Statement by 
Mr. Harrington Emerson 

It is clear from our scientific studies that the strik¬ 
ing savings of the Napanee Dutch Kitchenet are 
along three distinct lines: 

1— Saving of effort, fatigue 
elimination. 

2— Saving of time. 

3— Standardization of work. 
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Napanee Dutch 
Kitchenet 


COPPES BROS. & ZOOK 


Nappanee, Indiana 


What the Stop-Watch 
and Pedometer Showed 


PREPARING 

No. Steps 
without 
Napanee 

No. Steps 
Saved by 
Napanee 

Time 

Saved 

Breakfast . . . 

. 466 

349 

10 % 

Lunch. 

■ • 651 

509 

15% 

Dinner. .. . . 

. . 996 

734 

10 % 

W affles. 

Scrambled 

190 

130 

5.5% 

Eggs. 

. • 140 

85 

19% 

String Beans. 
Mashed 

. 75 

35 

8.5% 

Potatoes . . 
Strawberry 

■ 110 

55 

5% 

Shortcake . 

. . 125 

60 

8 % 

Kruit Punch 

. . 68 

48 

15% 

Biscuits. 

. . 176 

151 

13% 


COPPES BROS. & ZOOK 412 
Nappanee, Indiana 

Please send me “Scientific Studies of Kitchen 
Work,” giving the report of the tests made 
by the Emerson Engineers on the prepara¬ 
tion of meals. 

Name . 

Address . 
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Are you 
suffering 
with 
we// feet? 


Copyrighted 1921 
The Selby Shoe Co. 


D O YOU feel at times that you 
( simply would have to take 
off your shoes regardless of 
where you are? Have you ever 
slipped off a shoe at the theatre, or 
at a dinner? Most women do have 
such foot discomfort—and most 
women have well feet! > 

The ARCH PRESERVER 
SHOE is built with the one idea of 
making well feet comfortable with¬ 
out sacrificing appearance! This 
truly remarkable shoe is built ac¬ 
cording to Nature’s plans—giving 
a firm walking base for the entire 
foot. It does not allow a strain on 
the arch, does not permit the ball 
of the foot to become cramped. 
Even the longest day does not bring 
the little aches and pains such as 
you may know with the shoes you 
now are wearing. 

Why not enjoy your well feet? 
Why not have them vigorous and 
happy—all the time? Try a pair 
of ARCH PRESERVER SHOES 
and you’ll be astonished at the 
difference. No other shoe'can offer 
such advantages because the design 
of the ARCH PRESERVER 
SHOES is an exclusive feature. 
Weak feet are relieved, of course, 
by wearing this shoe. 

Please write for booklet No. 22, 
“Why Suffer with Well Feet?” and 
the name of our nearest dealer 
through whom the shoes are sold. 

Women’s and Misses’ ARCH PRESERV¬ 
ER SHOES and Low Cuts in a wide variety 
of styles for all occasions, are made only by 

THE SELBY SHOE CO. 

Dept. 12 PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 

Makers of Women's Fine Shoes 
for More than Forty Years. 



“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


Unless this trade-mark appears it is 
not a genuine ARCH PRESERVER 
SHOE. The exclusive arch construc¬ 
tion offers firm support for the foot 
during the entire life of the shoe and 
gives the shoe longer life. 




hre arch preserver shoe 



f 


Continued from page 7 1 

MR. PROHACK 


you’d ring the bell at once and have the 
door opened.” 

“Did you imagine for a moment that I 
would let any of the servants know that 
you’d locked me in a room?” 

“My child,” said Mr. Prohack, once again 
amazed at Eve’s extraordinary gift for put¬ 
ting him in the wrong, “this is the second 
time this morning that I’ve had to surrender 
to overwhelming force. Name your own terms 
of peace. But let me tell you in extenua¬ 
tion that I’ve discovered your offspring.” 

“Where is she?” Eve asked, not eagerly, 
rather negligently, for she was now more dis¬ 
tressed about her husband’s behavior than 
about Sissie. 

“At Ozzie’s.” Mr. Prohack saw his wife’s 
interest fly back to their daughter. 

“What’s she doing at Ozzie’s?” 

“Well, she’s living with him. They were 
married yesterday. But, look here, my 
child, it’s not a tragedy. What’s the matter 
with you?” 

Eve’s face was a mask of catastrophe. 
She did not cry. The affair went too deep 
for tears. “I suppose I shall have to forgive 
Sissie—some day; but I’ve never been so 
insulted in my life. Never! And never 
shall I forget it! And I’ve no doubt that 
you and Sissie treat ed it all as a great piece of 
fun. You would!” 


Mr. Prohack was astonished—he even 
felt hurt—that he had not seen the thing 
from Eve’s point of view earlier. Emphati¬ 
cally it did amount to an insult for Eve, to 
say’naught of the immense desolating disap¬ 
pointment to her. And yet Sissie had not 
shown by a single inflection of her voice 
that she had any sympathy with her 
mother. 

“Something’s happened about that necklace 
since you left,” said Eve, in a dull, even 
voice. 

“Oh! What?” 

“I don’t know. But I saw Mr. Crewd, the 
detective, drive up to the house at a great 
pace. Then Brool came and knocked here 
and as I didn’t care to have to tell him that 
the door was locked, I kept quiet and h( 
went away again. Mr. Crewd went away 
too. I saw him drive away.” 

Mr. Prohack said to himself: “She actual:) 
choked off her curiosity about the necklaci 
so as not to give me away! There coulc 
never have been another woman like her ii 
the whole history of human self-control 
She’s prodigious!” 

And then he wondered what could hav< 
happened in regard to the necklace. He fore 
saw more trouble there. And the splendo 
of the morning had faded. 

Concluded in the January Delineato: 


Continued from page 15 

MISS BOLIVAR 


fingers into the pool. When we went to look 
at it, there, glooming across the pool, was 
Emanoel. I smiled politely. Rita pretend¬ 
ed not to see, but when she spoke her voice 
carried. 

“Poor feesh,” said she looking at one of 
the gold variety which had some way got 
crossways back of the bronze boy’s hands. 
“Poor feesh!” 

“Rita Mendoza,” said I, when he had 
gone, “that poor boy thinks you were speak¬ 
ing of him. It’s not fair, and besides that 
I tell you he looks dangerous. I’m going to 
console him-” 

She grabbed me with strong, tight little 
fingers. 

“Look,” she said, “how my hands can 
fasten. They can also pull. We dark. wo¬ 
men keep ourselves fit to snatch the hair of 
blondes-” 

Then she made a strained little laugh come 
out as though she hadn’t meant it. I laughed 
too, and we went on to look over the rest of 
the house. 

Rita’s father had thought up a dance for 
our first evening home, and I had a corker 
dress which, my parents, being . far away, 
I hadn’t been interfered with in picking out. 
Rita’s father sent a corsage of orchids to my 
room when I was dressing. Real orchids! 
My first! 

Without one particle of industry on my 
part I achieved experience from the moment 
I entered the ballroom. In two separate 
dances with two separate young men I had 
two separate proposals. It all came from 
my hair, which proved to be attractive to the 
somber Latin eye. Life must .be very abun¬ 
dant for blondes in South America. I saw what 
had worried Rita, but knew there, wasn’t a 
chance in the world when the third dance 
came and Emanoel bowed gloomily before me. 

But though looking for a standard set by 
my earlier partners to be reduced, I hadn’t 
. expected a regular barren waste of silence in 
Emanoe. 

I didn’t mind the silence at first, but 
when Emanoel found chairs in the patio and 
put me down, the quiet got so loud I was 
scared. Frantically I searched for conver¬ 


sation about things he liked, and vainly I rJ \ 
gretted not having learned United States hi* ; 
tory with more fervor. 

“Sitting in a place like this,” I begai 
“one remembers the winter at Valley Forgel 

Emanoe] stared despondently over nl 
head. I looked, and there stood Rita in Llf 
door. 

“And queues for men,” I continued. 

Rita came into the patio. 

“And Braddock and Brandywine -” 

Emanoel stirred uneasily. Now, it’s ole 
thing to be overlooked, but it’s another to ifl 
treated like a pest. Throwing all honor to 
the winds I fell back upon my hair which h I 
been successful with earlier South America:* 
Stooping toward the fish in the pool I glit¬ 
tered it under his very nose. Emaml 
cleared his throat. I waited. Nothij 
happened. I shook my head at the littj 
fishes, glittering it again. Rita caught iJ 
breath close by — and then— 

“Your hair — ” exploded Emanoel in |i 
strangled way—“it is bright—like —like! 
angels’ visits few and far between.” 

“It is not!” I cried. “It’s fine, but i* 
thick.” 

“Angels’ visits—visits — visits —” Ernan >el 
bent toward me. The attitude was all rigl 
but the words didn’t make sense. 

“You take it back,” I said in a low, det* 
mined voice, leaning toward him. “ oi 
take it back -” . II 

“Dinah,” said a queer little voice bef >rc 
me. It was Rita, white as a sheet. 

“Dinah,” she said again, “I should ha® 
tol’ you — how they can make the love-Mff J< 
cooky-pushers!” And she was gone. 

Now, cooky-pusher is the name they hi v< 
down in Washington for attaches who spt iW 
their lives at teas. Some of them would* 
mind, but the George Washington of Orinoco 
shot to his feet, and for a second I did at 
know what dreadful story the world wo ud 
read next morning. Grabbing at his coa* 
pulled him into his chair, my mind work* 
hard to find some way to tell him. what R H 
was trying to do — and was doing. 
played for time. 

Continued on page 74 II 
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When the sun shines in your bathroom, 
notice the whiteness — the bright white¬ 
ness — of Boott Towels as they hang on the 
rack. They stand out in contrast with 
others—so clean-looking, so soft and ab¬ 
sorbent that you like to use them. 

When you buy Boott Toweling by the 
bolt, everybody in your house can have 
plenty of fresh towels. One bolt gives you 
a supply of 24, so that three people can 
have a fresh towel every day. 

Boott Towels never become soppy. 
They absorb moisture quickly. The ma¬ 
terial is so heavy and soft that the water 
finds plenty of space to spread. 

The cost is less than you have ever paid 
for good toweling. Send for a sample and 
see the advantages. 

Boott Toweling is a practical material. House¬ 
keepers use it to make plain aprons and embroidered 
fudge aprons. Mothers find it excellent material for 
bibs. Its softness and weight make it ideal for baby’s 
bath towels. It launders easily and comes out like new. 


301 

MILLS 


For Your Christmas Gifts 

Use our attractive package of six beautiful hem¬ 
stitched towels (18 x 36 inches cut size). Price 
$1.50 (money order). Boott Mills, Department D, 
Lowell, Mass. You can make similar towels in your 
home from Boott Toweling. The material embroi¬ 
ders delightfully. Buy by the bolt from your dealer. 


TOWELING 


BOOTT MILLS, Lowell, Mass 

Dept. D 

Buy it by the bolt from 
your dealer 
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How your hair 

can be more beautiful 


Senorita: Astyieof hair 
dress seen often on the 
streets of old Madrid. 
Especially pleasing and 
smart if you are of the 
Latin type. 


If you will follow these simple 
rules you will soon see a great im¬ 
provement in the looks and feel” 
of your hair: 

Keep the scalp clean. Shampoo 
the head once a week. Brush the 
hair regularly twice a day with a 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor Hair 
Brush. This brush is called ‘ Pen- 
e-tra-tor” because its long, stiff 
bristles (tightly set into a patented 
aluminum face) make it easy to 
separate the hair as you brush it. 
The bristles smooth out all kinks 

Send for interesting FREE booklet , 


and snarls. They really penetrate 
between the strands, brushing and 
exercising both the hair and the 
scalp. Your hair soon takes on 
new “life” and has that beautiful 
lustre so desirable in modern hair 
dressing. 

Made by the same people who 
make the famous Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush. Always packed in a 
yellow box. Ask your dealer — 
and begin at once to give your hair 
the care and treatment that will 
improve its looks. 

“Ideas about Hair Dressing ” 


Florence Manufacturing Co., Florence, Mass. 

Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 
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MISS BOLIVAR 


“Take back what you said about my hair 
being few and far between—” and I even 
smiled coquettishly. 

Not so Emanoel. His lips were moving. 
I strained to hear. “I can not tell a lie!” he 
was saying to himself. “I can not tell a lie. 

But the time requires - ” 

“Now see here,” I said firmly. “I see very 
clearly that you and I are going to have 
trouble over my hair, but we’ll put it off 
until another day. Right now there is 
something else. I want to help you— 

He moistened his lips. “You — will — 
help?” 

I nodded. He went on. “You will ask 


no question. Difficult it will be for me to for¬ 
get the lesson of a lifetime, but I shall try to 
tell or act the — the lie. But you must make 
no questions or my courage fails- 


“Just so long as you try to be polite,” 
said I, “I’ll not object.” 

“Ha!” shouted Emanoel, and jumping up 
he bowed before me so eagerly that I was 
frightened. 

“I have this with another man,” I gasped. 

“A’right. But you dance it with me!” 
And he whirled me out into the crowd. 
Rita saw us at once. 

Once on the floor I closed my eyes and float¬ 
ed. But suddenly I opened them. Emanoel 
was pouring impassioned words into my ear: 

“When like the sparrow before icy blasts 
you fly away to school and leave me in sor¬ 
row — ” he was saying. Past my aston¬ 
ished gaze danced Rita, her eyes wide and 
staring with pain. As soon as she had 
passed, Emanoel lost interest in the remark¬ 
able sparrow. 

“I want to confide — ” I began, but he 
wasn’t listening. 

“As two floating planks meet in the sea, 
and then drift apart!” shouted he suddenly 
over my head. T batted my eyes. Rita 
was passing again. Almost lifting me from 
my feet we whirled to the center of the room 
and slowed down to a kind of ecstatic mark¬ 
ing of time. Rita was there. I recognized 
the tight little hand on my arm. “Your 
right partner look for you in the patio!” 
she said hotly. 

“Then I will dance the whole evening with 
you!” cried Emanoel, almost swallowing her, 
and he stopped and turned away from me. 

“A couple of nots!” said Rita, returning to 
her partner. 

I got Emanoel out to the patio. 

“Now, for goodness’ sake, listen,” I im¬ 
plored. “I’m about worn out with this 
struggle—” So suddenly that I nearly 
screamed he swooped and grabbed my glove. 

“Allow me—allow me — ” he pleaded, 
looking the most absurd things as he pressed 
it to his thumping side. “I shall wear it — 
always — close to my — my inner!” 

Patience is a rubber band that snaps 
sometimes. Mine snapped then. 

“Maybe in South America girls let men 
keep their gloves. But not here—at the 
present price of gloves!” And grabbing 
mine, I left. The beads of Rita’s dress 
rattled as I passed the bronze boy. She was 
there, in the shadow of a palm. 


NJEXT morning Rita’s maid brought me 
a letter with my breakfast. She is 
the glowering type of maid that commits 
strange crimes for a beloved mistress in the 
movies. She hung over the breakfast-tray 
and watched the letter until, just to ease her 
mind, I opened it and read it before her face. 


And now to pass with easy grace over the fore¬ 
going and arrive at that which should wait foj 
longer acquaintance. But such persons as you 
gifted with the bright coiffure of the angels, sureh 
will rush in, etc. So let us swim the Rubicon a 
once, crossing the Potomac this p.m. for Alexandria 
there, to say farewell to relics of George Washingtor 
and my past life, and face a new and brighter world 
Having discretions about leaving the embassi 
where even bravest hearts may fail, I ask that yot 
approach by yourself the chancery, which for pur 
poses of too little space has been a block remove 
to the north until building can be hastened, owin 
to labor shortage. There you will become awar 
of my new roadster of well-known make and a re 
color (very doggy), at 2 p.m. 

Already I have a Virginia license. 

• With palpitations, Emanoel Gonzales. 


I put the letter under my pillow, and trie 
to think, though Rita’s maid kept watch 
ing me in the queerest way. Finally I ar 
rived at the conclusion that my pride, havin 
withstood the tempests of home and school 
would very likely weather one more shock 
and that somebody had to tell Emanot 
what Rita was doing to him so successfully 
So I ran to Rita’s room to ask if she had plan 
for the afternoon. She said all she wanle 
was to rest. She wasn’t very cordial. 


I 


Dear Miss Webster: 

As the night of our meeting has lightly passed 
n the open world with its stars, dews, perfumes, 
md iridescent twilight, your worthy thoughts and 
words have brightened my determination to kill 
ine bird with two stones. 

If before I had not studied with rapture the life 
if George Washington to guide my wayward feet, 

! should now make more tender dissembling. But 
labit is a master and you will forgive that I can not 
/et lie like a success, but the future is brighter. 
?rom what passed between us last night I see we 
ire but two souls with a single thought and that 
^ou will to recognize, though I still hold to the 
etter of the law, the spirit is broken. 


FORGOT the letter until after lunch, an 
when I looked for it, the room had been a 
done up. It wasn’t the kind to fuss about; 

The maid continued to act queerlv 
When I got out the sports coat and skirt an 
the blouse I was going to wear for the ride 
she fairly flew down upon me. 

“The Senorita—drives?” she asked. 

“Yes.” But before the word was out sh 
was in Rita’s room. 

The red roadster was easy to find. It 
one of those low scooty things that you lov 
to touch. It has spool wheels and two exti 
tires, and the color matched my hat. Whe 
you get in, th-e seat is so low and downy tha 
you are almost lost to view. Emano< 
drives in a weary, reclining attitude, playin 
his long hands lazily upon the wheel. Not! 
ing could be more stunning. But —the 
was a small white car in the ointment. 

A garagy-looking man brought it aroun 
to the front of the embassy just as we wheele 
from the curb. I wouldn’t have notice J 
but that I saw Emanoel’s long eyes slide 
that direction. After that his Early Chri 
tian face didn’t look Christian at all. 

Sliding even farther into his seat, Emano 
made a sharp turn, and struck off for Virgini 
He knows the way all right. He knov 
short cuts, as well as the regular way. \\ 
were on the speedway in no time. And the 
a strange thing happened. After all th 
mad tearing through city streets, we slow* 
down to almost a crawl. It seemed a pr 
pitious moment to tell Emanoel — 

Emanoel turned his head. From behi 
us came the faint thrum of a speeding e 
gine. Very gently Emanoel pressed on 
own gas-lever. We slid forward. 

“Now listen,” I said, “I came to give 

“Not all the blood of Talavera shed; 
sang Emanoel, his head thrown back. 

The beat of the engine behind was close 
^ turned to look. The little white car th 
had stood in front of the embassy was al 
going to Alexandria, and going fast. 

“Eman—” I began, but got no furthd 
The angry engine behind pulled, up besij 
us so suddenly that the nice Spring day a 
about was horribly shaken up. I lookj 
back and saw Rita. The little white < j 
was hers! 

“Stop,” said I. “I want to speak to Rita 

But instead Emanoel laughed and toss 
us into a flight ahead. 

The speed was something one drinks, 
came through the mouth and filled the who 
body. A sign blurred by. It was the co.l 

of signs that say there is a school near by a j 

to go slow. The schoolhouse itself pas - 
next — a brick-red streak. I leaned ba 
to look at Rita, and tried to signal her wtj 
Emanoel wouldn’t give me a chance to sal 
Her little gray-gloved hands were fasten! 
on the wheel like clamps. Her hat was go® 


I 


• 1 11 tl o d 
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ueauhu and the ^Mistletoe 




City- 

State 


The mistletoe is only an excuse; her beauty is the lure, for it instantly 
captivates him. Her lovely coloring “deepens” the flashing brilliance of her 
eyes, and enhances the sparkling whiteness of her teeth—for she knows 
and uses the complete “Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” 


First, a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY 
Cream (vanishing). It sof tens the skin and 
holds the powder. Then apply Pompeian 
BEAUTY Powder. It makes the skin beau¬ 
tifully fair and adds the charm of fragrance. 
Now a touch of Pompeian BLOOM for 
youthful color. Do you know that a bit of 
color in the cheeks makes the eyes sparkle? 
Lastly, dust over again with the powder, to 
subdue the Bloom. Presto! The face is 
beautified and youth-i-fied in an instant! 
(Above 3 articles may be used separately 
or together. At all druggists, 60c each.) 
TRY NEW POWDER SHADES. The 


correct powder shade is more important 
than the color of dress you wear. Our new 
NATURELLE shade is a more delicate 
tone than our Flesh shade, and blends ex¬ 
quisitely with a medium complexion. Our 
new RACHEL shade is a rich cream tone 
for brunettes. See offer on coupon. 

Pompeian BEAUTY Powder—naturelle, 
rachel, flesh, white. Pompeian BLOOM — 
light, dark, medium. Pompeian MASSAGE 
Cream (60c), for oily skins; Pompeian 
NIGHT Cream (50c), for dry skins; 
Pompeian FRAGRANCE (30c), a talcum 
with a real perfume odor. 


Get 1922 Panel—Five Samples Sent With It 


Honeymooning in Venice.” What romance! 
The goMen moonlit balcony! The blue lagoon! The 
swift-gliding gondolas! Tbe serenading gondoliers! 
Tinkling mandolins! The sighing winds of evening! 
All, the memories of a thousand Venetian years! Such 
is the story revealed in the new 1922 Pompeian 
panel. Size 28 x 7 Vi inches. In beautiful colors. Sent 
for only 10c. This is the most beautiful and expensive 


panel we have ever offered. Art store value 50c to $1. 
Money gladly refunded if not wholly satisfactory. 
Samples of Pompeian I1KAUTY Powder, DAY 
Cream (vanishing), BLOOM, NIGHT Cream (an 
improved cold cream), and Pompeian FRAGRANCE 
(a talc), sent with the Art Panel. With these samples 
you can make many interesting beauty experiments. 
Please tear off coupon now and enclose a dime. 


THE POMPEIAN COMPANY, 2099 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 

Also Made in Canada 


‘Don’t Envy Beauty 
— Use Pompeian” 

GUARANTEE 

The name Pompeian 
on any package is 
your guarantee of 
quality and safety. 
Should you not be 
completely satisfied, 
the purchase price 
will be gladly refund¬ 
ed by The Pompeian 
Co., at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


TEAR OFF NOW 

To mail or to put in purse as shopping-reminder 


THE POMPEIAN COMPANY 

2099 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (a dime preferred) for 1922 
Art Panel. Also please send five samples named 
in offer. 

Name_ 


Naturelle shade powder sent unless you write another below. 
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gipsy 'Brown burrs 

1 cup Dromedary Cocoanut 
1 package Dromedai y Dates 
Vi cup figs 

Spread cocoanut on a pan and 
put in moderate oven. Stir fre¬ 
quently until a delicate brown. 
Put dates and figs through food 
chopper. Add l£ of the cocoanut 
and knead on a board dredged 
with sifted powdered sugar. 
Shape into rolls about 1 inch long 
and roll in the remainder of 
cocoanut. 


Here’s the answer to the 
Christmas candy question 



What kind of candy is the best to give the 
children at Christmas? No sweets are so 
wholesome as those that are cooked in Nat¬ 
ure’s own kitchen under the tropical sun. 
Nature knows, best what is best for her 
children. Give them pure Dromedary candi .s. 


fs Christmas approaches again, the eyes 
of the world are turned to the East. 

The East has given to the West many of the 
greatest things of life. And the East h£s other 
things to give us and to teach us if we are only 
willing to learn. For they are old and wise— 
these folks of the Orient and the Tropics— 
and we of America are young. 

They have learned how to live easily; how 
to let life flow smoothly in the current of 
natural laws. 


are his food and candy and medicine all- 

The teeth of the daughter of the Tropics 
are as white as the cool sweet meat of the 
cocoanut on which they were cut. 

Let us learn a lesson this Christmas from the 
wise old masters of living in the lands whence 
Christmas came. 

Let us give our youngsters Christmas candy 
—plenty of it—all they want. But let it be 
candy that feeds as well as pleases—that is 
not merely good but good for them as well. 



DROMEDARY PRODUCTS 
Tapioca that is ready in an instant; Cocoa- 
nut that keeps fresh to the last shred; 
Golden Dates from the Garden of Eden. 

Send for the free Dromedary booklet that gives 
eighty-four ways to surprise and please the most 
exacting family. It tells how Dromedary Co¬ 
coanut, DromedaryTapioca and Dromedary 
Dates, caw bring to the commonest dishes a touch 
of tropical elegance. Address Department R. 


They have few medicines; yet the cheeks of * Nature knows best what is best for her 

the Arab boy are as brown as the dates which children.” 

THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY • 375 WASHINGTON ST • NEW YORK 

NEW YORK LONDON •• BUSSORAH •• SAN JUAN •• SMYRNA •• PARA 

THE OLDEST AND THE LARGEST BUSINESS OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 
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•MISS BOLIVAR 


Beside me Emanoel laughed. Laughed and 
laughed. And I laughed too. 

Perhaps the laugh carried back to the 
white car. Perhaps just the conviction that 
the red car had all the speed in the world 
came to her. Anyway Rita edged up, an 
inch, two inches. Emanoel could have 
reached out and unscrewed the motor meter. 
Then with a swing of her wheel, Rita delib¬ 
erately swerved toward us! 

The white car spun upon itself across the 
road. The roadster stopped. 

T DON’ P know how long it was before I 
came to myself and found me leaning, un¬ 
hurt, across the brass binding of the wind¬ 
shield. The seat beside me was empty. 
I' earful of what I should see, I turned. 

The white car clung to the margin of the 
embankment. One wheel was gone. Its 
lovely nose was smashed in. Its three re¬ 
maining wheels looked like chewed apples, 
hack of the steering-wheel sat Rita and 
Emanoel on a seat that sloped hideously, 
folded in each other’s arms. 

“Hi! You two!” I called weakly. “Get 
out before you go over the bank.” 

“ Iraitor!” Rita looked up long enough to 
^hurl the word at me, then resumed crying 
on Emanoel’s lapel. 

1 staggered over to them. 

“Get out of that car. It’s teetering now.” 
“Outcast!” Rita looked out of the lapel 
once more. “One who with pale hair at¬ 
tempts to lure the adored of a truer woman 
into clandestine marriage!” 

“Marriage your grandmother!” said I. 
“You’re crazy. Get out of that car! ’ 
“Crazy!” Rita leaped to the ground. 


“You say I am crazy when in black and 
white I have seen it? When the letter 
which my maid brought to me said that al¬ 
ready a Virginia license had been procured?” 

Struck dumb, I looked at Emanoel. His 
eyes lay lovingly on a jammed strip of 
orange-colored tin on the back of the red 
roadster. 

“Emanoel Gonzales,” I burst out when 
my voice returned, “you dared — knowing 
I would read it one way and she another — ” 

“I have almost lie!” He mouthed the words 
lovingly. “Trusting the maid who is so 
honest she never fails to steal for her mis¬ 
tress, I do as you say. I think of the thing 
that will mean to you one thing, to another 
something else. It is the best I can do — 
after such long life of other habits — but it 
is progress.” 

“You — you have not mean the license?” 

Then she opened her arms to me. 

“I have — I have give up George Wash¬ 
ington,” continued Emanoel in the same 
brooding, happy tone. “It is too hard — 
for one of the Southern temperature. I 
shall be from henceforth Bolivar - ” 

“Huh!” laughed Rita. “Where you get 
that stuff? Bolivar? It is I who am 
Bolivar. For have I not, like Bolivar, 
fought hard for my own?” 

And she waved a joyous hand at the 
wrecked white car. 

I didn’t care to watch what took place 
immediately. I nstead I studied the back of 
the red roadster. The strip of tin was not 
only jammed, it was crumpled. You could 
hardly read the black printing which said: 
808-1062 Va. ’21. 

It was a badly damaged Virginia license. 


Concluded from page 4 4 

IS YOUR CHILD TOO BRIGHT? 


nine and five-sixths months. Their average 
school rating is 84.35. Those below the 
average weight and physiological develop¬ 
ment finish the elementary grades at thirteen 
years seven and two-sixths months, with an 
average of only 81.72. The majority of 
children above medium height are in or above 
their normal grade and are above the average 
in marks. Those below medium height are 
generally below the normal grade and the 
average mark. 

The conclusion from all these figures is that 
(all, healthy children, of accelerated physio¬ 
logical age, should be allowed and encouraged 
to proceed through school as rapidly as 
possible within the limits of thoroughness, 
and that the small, light children of retarded 
physiological development should remain in 
the normal grade, no matter how bright they 
appear. These short, light pupils are imma¬ 
ture in physiological, social, and mental de- 
vdopment, although frequently precocious 
m ntally. Their excess mental capacity may 
be most profitably put to use in supplemen¬ 
tary and. more intensive work in the grade, in¬ 
stead of in being hurried into the grades of 
physiologically older children. 

in this connection, an instructive bit of 
anonymous autobiography was recently 
published in a magazine article. It wa^ the 
record of a prodigy — a boy who was trained 
by his parents on the mental hothouse 
method, advancing through school far ahead 
of his chronological and physiological com¬ 
panions, winning higher and higher marks as 
he went on. At first the forcing process left 
him little time to play. Then he found him- 
seli among boys whose physical age was 
p per than his own and into whose sports 
he did not fit. Thus thrown increasingly 
u pon his intellectual resources for occupation 
p l amusement, he developed more and more 
1 marvel— and a solitary. He came out of 


college at a phenomenally early age, with 
an interesting collection of degrees, a repu¬ 
tation in mathematics, and an entire lack 
of knowledge of how to mingle with his 
fellows. 

He had decided upon banking as a profes¬ 
sion; but he soon found that men who had 
learned through play, clubs, and other nor¬ 
mal association with their contemporaries 
how to deal with their fellows, while he was 
studying the binomial theorem, were out¬ 
stripping him in the world of finance. He 
tried teaching; but he didn’t understand 
boys. It took years of his mature life to ob¬ 
tain the human training to fit him for his job. 

The tale rang true to the scientific ear. It 
was one more example of the truth that, no 
matter how brilliant a child may be intellec¬ 
tually, or how much in advance of its chro¬ 
nological age its mental age may prove by 
test to be, it is a mistake to force it along 
pedagogically beyond its physiological age. 
When such a state exists, the solution of the 
problem lies in giving the mentally superior 
but physically young child supplementary 
and out-of-school work in science, art, liter¬ 
ature, music, history, physical training, 
rather than in forcing it ahead in class. On 
the other hand, a child who has an intelli¬ 
gence quotient in advance of its chronological 
age and a physical age also in advance of its 
chronological age may be permitted to go 
through its classes as rapidly as possible. 

Fortunately, the whole question of the 
child’s physical, mental, and pedagogical 
age need no longer be left to that uncertain 
quantity, “common sense,” and need no 
longer be complicated by an unwise parental 
pride in the possession of a “prodigy.” For 
parents and teachers everywhere there are 
measurements and scales by which a child’s 
degree of physical strength and maturity 
may be gaged. 



Have you examined the recent 
refinements in this car which 
appeal particularly to women? 


Dodge Brothers. Detroit 
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SHEET MUSIC 15c 



Look through the Century Catalog — you’ll find it 
offers you for your piano practically all the world’s 
best music standard classics like “La Paloma,” 

‘ Hungarian Rhapsody,” “Salut A Pesth,” “Moonlight 
Sonata,” Barcarolle,” “Melody in F,” etc., all certi¬ 
fied to be correct as the masters wrote them. 

Examine Century Sheet Music itself—you’ll find it 
is beautifully printed on the finest of paper. 

Century is only 15c — but you can’t buy better if 
you pay three and four times the Century price. 
Insist upon Century. Patronize the Century dealer. 
He has your interest at heart. Century’s low price 
is only possible because your dealer is satisfied with 
a small profit. If your dealer can’t supply you with 

Century Music Publishing Co., 229 W. 40th 


Century,we will. Com¬ 
plete catalog of over 
2,100 classical and pop¬ 
ular standard compo¬ 
sitions free on request. 

Ask you 7' dealer Co short, 
you Martin's “ Rudiments 
for the Piano, ’ ’ fatin' s * ‘ Ru¬ 
diments for the Violin,' ’ 
7 Sc each. Used by all 
modern teachers. 


St., New York City 



A Cozy Home 




^ screened crib, bassinet, play-pen — a veritabie home for 
baby; day or night, sleeping or waking, indoors or out. 
The Betterbaby crib is roomy, sturdily well built, heavily white 
enameled. Rolls readily, noiselessly — folds easily, compactly — 
lasts indefinitely—protects absolutely—priced reasonably. Re¬ 
lieves mother from a world of worry and attention. Makes 
baby content and self-reliant. Seen at the better stores — or 
write for booklet illustrating its many distinctive features. 

THE CALDWELL MFC. CO., Dept. M, Columbus, Ohio 
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F COURSE it is hard to believe that the 
Deltor will save every woman 50c to $10 on 
every gown she makes. 

But it will—every time. 

For two generations,women have been making 
their own clothes the Butterick way. Now 
Butterick announces the Deltor, that makes it 
possible for you to cut your garment out of 1 4 to 
l 3 /8 yard less material than you ever could have 
used before. Regardless of your experience, the 
Deltor invariably means money saved, time saved 
and the elusive charm of Paris in your gown. 

To use the Deltor is to make your 
pattern cost you nothing or 
less than nothing in every case 

‘Demand JSeDELTOR 

. . . and use it! 


The DELTOR is not a part of the pattern itself, but a separate and additional service, including 


An individual layout chart (yes an individual 
chart—not just a general chart, but one for 
your exact size and for each suitable width of 
material). You lay out your pattern the expert’s 
way. You use to 1 Y% yards less material—a 
saving of 50c to $10 on material for every frock. 

Picture-and-word “putting together” instruc¬ 
tions that bring Paris’ own elusive charm to 
your gown and save you time in the making. 


3 Ideas of finish especially designed for the 
particular garment you are making. 

REMEMBER the Deltor is patented the world 
over and comes with Butterick Patterns, and 
with Butterick Patterns only. That is why 
Butterick Patterns call for less material than 
any other pattern can. That is why you save 
50c to #10 on every frock you make! 


BUTTERICK • Style Leaders of the World 
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Little Clothes at Little Cost 


Sven children’s clothes cost less with the Deltor! 


C LOTHES so tiny you could blow 
them away with a breath, quaint 
little toddler’s garments, smart 
frocks and suits for the school 
children. Imagine being able to save money 
on such little things! Yet you can; from 
now on you can make your children’s clothes 
of less material than was ever possible 
hitherto, and you can make them more suc¬ 
cessfully than ever before! 

Because of a wonderful invention, the 
DELTOR, you can now create with your 
own fingers little clothes as picturesque as 
those in exclusive children’s shops; you 
can know the joy of seeing your children 
look their very sweetest in things made all 
by yourself. 

If you are a young mother and long to 
make all your baby’s clothes—or if you 
have made your own and the children’s 
clothes for years, the Deltor is equally 
valuable. It suggests correct fabrics, saves 
time, enables you to make each garment of 
less material than would be otherwise 
possible, and endows you with the talent 
of a professional dressmaker. 

First : The Deltor gives you an individual 
layout chart (yes, individual, not just a 


general chart, but one for your exact size 
and for each suitable width of material). 
Because of this chart you buy V 4 to 1 % 
yards less material than would be possible 
without the Deltor. You save the price of 
the pattern always, while on every frock 
for yourself the saving amounts to 50c to 
$ 10 or more! 


The 

DELTOR 

Brings Paris’ Own Charm 
and Saves You 

50c to $10 

on material on 
every frock for yourself 

<e> 

BUTTERICK 

Style Leaders of the World 


Second : You follow picture-and-word il¬ 
lustrations of just how to put together the 
garment you are making. There’s never an 
instant of hesitation — you save hours of 
time. And your flying needle embodies in 
the work of your fingers the quaint charm 
that belongs to little folks’ clothes. 

Third: You are given important ideas of 
finish ; just how to cultivate those perky 
rosebuds on Sister’s party dress; just where 
to place Brother’s manly patch pockets; the 
time and the place to smock. It matters not 
how small the garment or how infinitesimal 
the detail, the Deltor illustrates everything 
that makes for smartness. The blouse or 
frock or baby’s dress you create assumes 
a charm out of all proportion to its inches! 

“Picture book” clothes for the children ! 
Paris clothes for yourself! The whole 
family may be more smartly dressed and 
more economically because of this mar¬ 
velous Deltor. 

You will find the Deltor enclosed in the 
envelope with your new Butterick Pattern; 
it is not a part of the pattern itself but a 
separate patented service,especially planned 
for the pattern it accompanies. Ask for the 
Deltor ! And use it! 
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S TEERO BOUILLON CUBES — the 
trade-mark STEERO is on every 
wrapper—are sold in boxes of 12, 50 and 
100. If not readily obtainable at your 
dealers, we will mail direct upon receipt 
of 35 cents a box of 12. Ask for STEERO 
bouillon cubes. 


The Mother 
Who Coaxed 
an Appetite 

She was just the age when girls are apt to 
treat lightly the subject of eating substantial 
food. Her wise mother knew that young- 
daughters, and in fact the whole family, 
would eat what was on the table if she first 
served something hot and appetizing. She 
knew that hot bouillon made from STEERO 
bouillon cubes was just the dish to serve. Its 
rich, meaty flavor was all that was needed to 
coax a lagging appetite. Put a STEERO 
bouillon cube into each cup and simply add 
boiling water. Put STEERO bouillon cubes 
on your order list today. The trade-mark 
STEERO is on every cube. 

Send for Free Samples 

Let us send you free samples of STEERO bouillon 
cubes so that you may learn how good hot STEERO 
bouillon tastes. Write today. If you enclose ten 
cents we will also send you the 64-page STEERO 
Cook Book, full of practical and delicious recipes J 
—helpful to every housewife. jfM 


Schieffelin & Co. 

262 William St., New York 
Distributors for 

American Kitchen Products Co. 
New York 

“A Cube Makes a Cup” 
“Simply Add Boiling Water” 


Keep this Door to Health Open 

Christmas Seals are helping to save over 
75,000 lives annually in the United States 
alone. 

Through their sale the doors of over 1,100 
tuberculosis associations are kept open to the 
victims of this plague. 

Help to keep them opened. 

Christmas Sea^^y^hristmas Mail 


The National, State and Local Tuberculosis Associations of the United States 


5TEERD 


BOUILLON 

CUBE5 


Reg. U. S. Pat Off 


Patented Oct. 31,1911 


Continued from p a g e 2 

Why THEY WON’T MARRY 
the MODERN GIRL 


kind one likes to take to dances. There is 
not a type I have not known intimately at 
one time or other. But I have never been able 
to consider them as matrimonial prospects. 

My income has always been moderate, 
but plenty of people have married on less. 
Suppose the financial obstacles could be 
overcome. Is there anything more to make 
us hesitate? Yes, rather. I refer to the 
astonishing sophistication of the modern girl. 
She may say that she doesn’t know any more 
about the ways of the world than her mother 
did. Maybe she doesn’t. But she certainly 
exercises less reticence. She fails to inspire 
the highest ideals in a man. Rather she 
encourages a lowering of standards. She will 
go to a party with an escort who is intoxi¬ 
cated; she will laugh at his ribald remarks. 

She smokes; she drinks; her conversation 
is broad, often risque; her dress is daring; 
she wants to be popular with men. She 
observes that the girls who receive the most 
attention are those who are not too proper; 
who allow little familiarities—the “petting” 
kind, in other words. They are called good 
sports. If they only knew what else they 
are called! 

There is a certain fascination about that 
kind of girl. One can have a certain kind of 
good time with her. But does one want to 
marry her? There are some things we want 
fresh from stock, not from the soiled counter. 

They aren’t all that way, I know. I hope 
the ones who are, are in a minority. But just 
as the dangers of any undertaking always 
loom large, so do these instances (of infi¬ 
delity, I might almost say) seem to over¬ 
shadow the others. 

And so I hesitate to marry. 

THIS MAN is forty or thereabout, and 
his salary approaches $ 35 , 000 . 
He has never married because he 
has found no girl filling the re¬ 
quirements of the average intelli¬ 
gent man. “They demand much, 
and have little to give.” 

T FIND it very difficult to make a reply 
■I to your query “Why doesn’t the ‘eligible 
bachelor’ marry the girl of to-day?” 

In one sense I feel that the so-called “girl 
of to-day” should be dealt with more or 
less kindly. She is on comparatively un¬ 
tried ground. The foundation upon which 
this condition rests is an economic one. 
The tremendous development which has 
taken place in the last twenty years in all 
kinds of industrial machinery has naturally 
produced an environment and opportunities 
both good and bad for the girl of to-day, far 
different from those of her grandmother. 

We have another form of labor-saving 
machinery in the home, illustrated by the 
vacuum cleaner, the electric dish-washer, 
and other devices which have the tremen¬ 
dous effect, in connection with the subject 
under consideration, of saving a lot of time 
for the woman in the home. 

Face, then, the problem confronting 
most of us: “Now that they’ve got it (this 
leisure time), what are they going to do with 
it?” The simple trouble is that, God bless 
them! they don’t know what they’re going 
to do with it. This empty leisure is in no 
small measure responsible for the “girl of 
to-day.” Men are themselves not facing 
any such general change. 

The majority of girls don’t offer very 
much in the way of filling the admittedly 
high requirements of the average intelligent 
man. Too many of our present-day girls 
“want to eat their cake and have it too.” 
They demand much and give little; and the 
more’s the pity that they have so little to give. 

It is my honest opinion that the most 
attractive and the most worth-while woman 
is the active business woman. She is the 
only one who can, by any line of reason¬ 
ing, afford to do as she pleases—because she 
has the one basic and necessary thing—- 
economic independence. 

Most men at all worth while are looking for 
a pal and a partner, among other things, in a 
prospective wife. They want some one who 
can intelligently share in both victories and 


i 


defeats. The average girl of to-day cani 
do that. I do not believe that she has a ful| 
understanding or comprehension of the obli 
gation which rightly, fairly, normally, anc 
healthfully devolves upon her. 

“SELFISH, superficial and conceitedA 
this bachelor of thirty-four, a sue 
cessful advertising salesman well 
able to support a wife, finds thJ 
modern girl “mentally uninto 
esting.” 

T AM thirty-four years old. While I dl 
not assume that there is any girl I kno I 
who wants to marry me, I have no hesitant! 
in stating that there is no girl I know whorl 
I want to marry. Physically they arc atl 
tractive, but in all other ways I find therl 
superficial, selfish, conceited, or uninterestinj 
They are superficial because they chattel 
inanely on innumerable topics in whi 
they have no direct interest. They managl 
to acquire a sufficient amount of patter abou] 
present-day topics to enable them to brie! a 
the gaps of silence that otherwise would 
embarrassing. Instead of choosing clotlul 
that would make them appear wholesom 11 
attractive they seem to prefer the styles nr 1 
favored by demi-mondaines. 

The average girl of to-day is extreme I 
conceited. She seems to feel that when shl 
marries a man that act in itself is sufficier 
to justify a lifetime of devotion from hin 
No matter how attractive she' may be, upo| 
prolonged association her attractiveness be 
comes commonplace, and if she relies sold 
on her appearance and her condescension i| 
marrying him to retain her husband’s lifelonr 
devotion, the divorces which so frequent 
follow are easily understandable. 

Until I was in the late twenties a gi 
attracted me through her own charinmj 
individuality. When I was about thirty, tl 
appeal had changed its character. Subcod 
sciously she appealed very strongly as t <e 
potential mother of my children. Thl 
discovery was particularly impressive to ml 
because I had always disliked children. I iJ 
continually surprised at the modern gir ’s 
ability to pervert herself into the externall 
attractive, almost empty mentally, neutr| 
nonentity she so frequently becomes. 

BACHELOR NUMBER SIX 
cuses her of insatiable romdnl 
cism. To satisfy her, her husbam 
must possess every virtue. Mai 
riage as a permanent tie irks he| 
“No wonder we men hesitate.’ 

■"THE average girl’s experience is kaleiciH 
scopic; she may begin by doing a surv® 
of the Italian quarter in her home town duri 
the first Summer out of college. When stat 
tics grow dull, she becomes a reporter on t 
home paper. In a wave of political enthusi¬ 
asm, she is swept into an executive position 
with the Women’s Republican Commit 
Once the crisis is over and the People’s Om- 
didate elected, she yields to the great det re 
and goes to New York to become an interior 
decorator. 

Seldom does the modern girl marry becai 
she is so much in love that no other com 
is conceivable. The day-after-day processi 
of wifely duties usually bores her before maay 
months. Her dissatisfaction is partly due 
her insatiable romanticism. Having given 
a career for marriage, she must have gr< 
compensations. Her husband must combi 1 &e 
the best of Henry Ford, Georges Carpenti ;r, 
William James, Shelley, and the editor of t|e 
New Republic. 

It is small wonder that the young man i 
to-day reflects before he asks the mod™ 
girl to marry him. He has good reason to 
doubt his own qualifications and to wonlB 
if she is worth the winning. She can ■ 
splendid, but she is often paltry. When 
modern girl overcomes her unrest, she 
learn to govern her intellect with intelligu 
and her abilities with common sense. 

Concluded on page 82 
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Why You Meet 

! So many white teeth everywhere today 

Do you note how many teeth now glisten as 
they never did before ? 

Nearly all the world over, careful people are 
employing a new teeth-cleaning method. And 
largely by dental advice. It is daily used by 
millions. 

You see the results in every circle now. They 
should be seen in your home. Make the test we 
offer here, if you have not done so. 

They combat the film 

Most teeth are clouded more or less by film. 

That viscous coat you feel is film, but newly- 
iormed. 

Film clings to teeth, gets between the teeth and 
I days. It absorbs stains, making the teeth look 
' dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. 

1 Those thin film-coats now hide the luster of 
- millions of pretty teeth. 


Film is the teeth’s great enemy. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. It 
I folds the acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
I decay. 

I constantly breeds germs. They, with tartar, 
e are the chief cause of pyorrhea, now so alarming- 
. ly common. 

1 Thus most tooth troubles are now traced to 
I m. Those troubles have been constantly in- 
| creasing. Even among careful people, very few 
1 e scape. 

The brush inadequate 

1 Most people find that well-brushed teeth dis¬ 


color and decay. The reason lies largely in that 
film. The ordinary tooth paste does not effec¬ 
tively combat it. The brush leaves much of it 
intact. 

That is a problem which dental science has in 
late years tried to solve. It has sought effective 
film combatants for daily application. 

Two such factors have been found. Able au¬ 
thorities have proved them by many careful tests. 
Now leading dentists every where — here and 
abroad—are urging their daily use. 

These two methods are combined in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And the whiter, cleaner teeth 
you see are largely due to that. 

Other new discoveries 

Science also finds that starch deposits do much 
damage to the teeth. They gum the teeth, get 


The New Requirements 

Constantly combat the film. 

Keep teeth highly polished. 

Multiply the starch digestant in 
saliva to digest the starch deposits 
on teeth and between them. 

Multiply the alkalinity of saliva to 
neutralize mouth acids. 

Pepsodent does all these things 
effectively and often. 


This Test 


Will show the way 

This offers you a ten-day test of 
Pepsodent no cost. 

The test will be delightful — the 
results a revelation. 

What you see and feel will change 
your whole, conception of what clean 
teeth mean. 

Make this test — make it now, if 
only for beauty’s sake. 

Beautiful teeth in this way become 
whiter and safer, too. 


between the teeth, ferment and form acids. Mod¬ 
ern diet is very rich in starch. 

Nature puts a starch digestant in the saliva, to 
digest those starch deposits. But this needs fre¬ 
quent stimulation, else it is too weak. 

Pepsodent supplies that stimulation. It multi¬ 
plies the starch digestant in saliva. It also multi¬ 
plies the alkalis — put there to neutralize mouth 
acids. 

So every use of Pepsodent greatly increases 
these natural teeth-protecting forces. In all these 
ways, Pepsodent brings conspicuous benefits 
which old ways never bring. 



For the future’s sake 

Under old methods, very few people have es¬ 
caped tooth troubles. Very few children escape 
them. Most people have film-coated teeth. 

Now dentists advise that children use Pepsodent 
from the time the first tooth appears. Everyone 
should use it twice a day. 

That means a constant and effective fight on 
film and starch and acids. And that may change 
your whole dental history. 

Cut out this coupon and judge the benefits by 
what this ten-day test will do. There are few 
things more important, you will find. 



) The New-Day Dentifrice 

j B sed on modern research. Endorsed by modern authori- 
I ties. Now advised by leading dentists everywhere. All 
I di uggists supply the large tubes. 


The quick effects 

Note how clean the teeth 
feel, after using. Mark the 
absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the 
film-coats disappear. 

These benefits are quickly 
seen and felt. 


10-Day Tube Free 


758 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 

Dept. 186, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


^On^ne^ubH^^mily 
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TKe cKarm of a clean, fine skin is age 
old. Tke wise woman makes tke care 
of her skin her first thought. A good 
skin shows that you are particular. 
With the use of D. & R. Perfect Cold 
Cream and very little effort anyone can 
master the secret of a really good skin. 
A massage vJith it is as delightful as it 
is beneficial. 

The comfort of knowing you look your 
best v3ill make you act your best. And 
D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream will make 
you look your best. It v?ill give to your 
skin the soft, radiant glow that will make 
your complexion the envy of your friends. 

In tubes, 1 2c, 30c, 60c. In jars, 40c, 
60c, $1.00, $1.63. 

TRY IT FREE—Write for free tube 
of this perfect skin cleanser and com¬ 
plexion beautifier. Daggett & Rams- 

dell, Dept. 1223, D. & R. Building, 
New York. 


I 


' 0 g. R Bl"LD ,WG 
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WfifTVRAMSDELL 


BUTTERICK 

PATTERN 


PRICES 


Buy patterns at the nearest Butterick 
agency. But if this is not convenient, they 
will be sent, post free, at the following prices: 


Ladies’ Dressing-Sacks, Juniors’, Girls’ and Little Girls’ 
Underwear, Nightwear, Boys’ Blouses, Miscellaneous, 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Nightwear, Underwear, Miscel¬ 
laneous and Small Boys’ Suits and Dresses, 30 and 
Ladies’ House Dresses, Negligees and Bathrobes, 35 and 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Blouses, Waists, Skirts, 

Juniors,’ Girls’ and Little Girls’ Dresses and Coats, 
Boys’ Overcoats, Norfolk and Older Boys’ Suits, 
Bathing-Suits, 

Patterns for Men’s Wear, 30, 35, 40 and 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Dresses and Coats, 

Infants’ Sets and Fancy Dresses, 

Transfer Embroidery Designs, 25, 30, 40 and 


30 cents 


35 cents 
40 cents 
35 cents 
35 cents 
35 cents 
40 cents 
50 cents 
50 cents 
50 cents 
50 cents 


from the Main Office of The Butterick Publishing 
Company, Butterick Building, New York, or the follow¬ 
ing branch offices: 


CHICAGO, ILL., 

ST. LOUIS, MO., 
BOSTON, MASS., 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
ATLANTA, GA., 
TORONTO, CAN., 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, 


2231-2249 South Park Avenue 
1201-3-5 Washington Avenue 
105 Chauncy Street 
609 Mission Street 
79-89 Marietta Street 
468 Wellington Street, West 
319 Elgin Avenue 
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Why THEY WON’T MARRY 
the MODERN GIRL 




‘THERE is something a little ridiculous 
about any woman,’' says this bach - 
elor of thirty. He offers a theory 
of defensive protection against the 
modern girl. Does he really need it? 


W H T 


__ ami unmarried? Perhaps because 
at an early age 1 learned the difference 
in happiness as represen ted by .pursuit and 
possession. Some sage ha s said that the 
perfect relation between man and maid is al¬ 
ways to woo, and never to wed. But engage¬ 
ments are dangerous; they eventually lead to 
matrimony. Time and familiarity obscure 
the defects of 'the inamorata, one’s reason 
is lulled to sleep, propinquity and habit forge 
their deadly chains, and the tie that binds 
is almost imperceptibly but inevitably 
knotted around the necks of all but the super¬ 
humanly alert. 

The neophyte in avoiding matrimony must 
learn that for him, as for other men, there 
are one or two types of women that have the 
strongest allure. Avoid them. Lest this 
seem, at first glance, a difficult thing to do, 1 
assure him that it is simply a matter of prac¬ 
tise, and not painful if done at the earliest 
opportunity. The young man. meeting the 
young woman with the come-hithcr quality, 
must resolutely keep out of her influence. 
The second or third meeting may be too 
late. Regrets may cling to him, his peace of 
mind be disturbed for the time; but they are 
as nothing compared to the emotional storm 
following separation after long acquaintance. 

If the man realized that friendship with a 
woman is a misnomer, an absurd and un¬ 
necessary relationship, the marriage of 
propinquity would never happen. If he will 
reflect, he will discover that women have 
nothing to offer that he can not obtain from 
men except familiarity with the ways of their 
sex — and no field of research is so unprofit¬ 
able except for the novelist or psychologist. 
Furthermore, what he gets from men comes 
to him with less expense of time and trouble, 


u 


{'■ 


■ 


with no false barriers intervening, and with¬ 
out obligation. On the other hand, assoc? 
tion with the opposite sex leads to special; 
ation. Presently his stamina softens, reas< n 
totters on her throne, the fireside pictures 
of unbalanced poets and romanticists seize 
upon his disordered brain, and shortly he is 
lost beyond recall. He marries! 

The next step for the student to master is 
the Law of Discount. 

He should remember that Mother Nature 
is determined to outwit him. He never sees 
one of the opposite sex, however unattracth 
as he sees his fellow men. He must be 
forever making allowance for the discount. 

He must deliberately subtract from tl ( 
personality of the woman interesting him t If 
any time, ten to forty points on the score ol fc 
a hundred for the glamour with w'hich Nature 
surrounds every daughter of Eve. With ; 
little practise it is surprising how a prospe t 
w r ho may at first blush strike one as the 
original nonesuch stands revealed as a nin e 
no-account female girl. 

Another tremendous help in this direction 
is that there is something a little bit ridiculous 
about any woman. She has probably knov r 
it since she first began to put her hair up and 
will do everything in her power to conceal it 
Once you find it, turn it over in your mine 
so that if your undisciplined thoughts acci 
dentally dwell upon the lady, this absurd? 
will turn up from time to time and serve as ar 
efficacious mental prophylactic. If you cm®" 
not find this point of vantage at once 
substitute an imaginary one. Picture tin 
lady with a tight pince-nez anchored b\ 
means of a ribbon fluttering in the breeze, oi 
imagine her in orthopedic shoes, with 
feather at an unbecoming angle in her hat 
or with her hair done in some antiquatej 
style. 

These, briefly, compose the basic principle 
of my system. So far, I have escaped marry 
ing the modern girl. When a young man i 
so trained, even if he is caught with his guart 
lowered and taken into camp, he will be th 
better prepared to accept his fate. 


I 


C o n I i n 11 c d from page 5 


THE LOG-CABIN LADY 


was bewildered by new faces and strange 
names. Later in the evening 1 noticed a 
distinguished-looking middle-aged gentleman 
standing alone just outside the drawing¬ 
room door. Hurrying out, I invited him to 
come in. He inquired courteously if there 
was anything he could do for me. 

“Yes, indeed,” I assured him. “Come in 
and talk to me.” 

He looked shy and surprised. 1 insisted. 

Then Tom’s aunt called me and, drawing 
me hastily into a corner, demanded why 1 was 
inviting .a servant into her drawing-room. 

“Servant! He looks like a senator,” I pro¬ 
tested. “He’s dressed exactly like every 
other man at the party and he looks twice as 
important as most of them.” 

“Didn’t you notice he addressed you as 
‘Madam’? ” pursued .Aunt Elizabeth. 

“But it’s perfectly proper to call a married 
woman ‘Madam.’ foreigners always do, 

I defended. 

“Can’t you tell a servant when you see 
one?” inquired the old lady icily. 

I begged to know how one could. All 
Boston was summed up in her answer: “A T ou 
are supposed to know the other people.” . 

Tom’s wife could have drowned in a 
thimble. 


t 


I 
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THE third day of our visit, we were at the 
-I dinner-table, when I saw Aunt Eliza¬ 
beth’s face change — for the worse. Her head 
went up higher and her upper lip drew longer. 
Finally she turned to me. 

“Why do you cut your meat like a dog’s 
dinner?” she snapped. 

Tom’s protesting exclamation did not stop 
her. 

I laid my knife and fork on my plate and 
folded my hands in my lap to hide their 
trembling. 

Time may dim many hurts, but with the 


last flicker of intelligence I shall rememba 
that scene. Even then, in a flash, I saw tn 
symbolism of it. 

On one side—rare mahogany, shinin 
silver, deft servants, napkins to rumplf 
leisure for the niceties of life. On the oth t » 
hand — a log cabin, my tired mother with neB}, 
babies always coming, father slaving 
homestead a claim and push civilization 
little farther over our American continent. 

A great tenderness for my parents filled n I 
heart and overflowed in my eyes. I have.^ 
confess, had moments of bitterness towai! 
them. But that was not one of them. 

“I think I can tell you,” I answered, 1 
quietly as I could. “It’s very simple. I 
was the first baby, and mother cut up - I 
food for me. After a while she cut up foil 
for two babies. By the time the third can I 
I had to do my own cutting. Naturally,! 
did it just as mother had. Then I began ■ 
help cut up food for the other babies. It 
baby habit. And I must now learn to cut oil 
bite at a time like a civilized grown perso' ■ 

Even Aunt Elizabeth was silenced. Bi 
Tom rose from the table, swearing. - ! 
father would not have permitted a co 
puncher to use such language before i | 
mother. But I loved Tom for it. 

However, I did not sleep that night. 

Next morning Tom’s Aunt Elizabeth apwl 
gized, and for Back Bay was really unbendmi 

Some days later we returned to New AT: I 
and 1 thought my troubles were over io;! 
time. But the first night Tern came ho lj 
full of excitem nt. He had been appoint* 
to the diplomatic corps, and we were to t fl 
for England within a month! 

The news struck chill terror to my hea 
With so much still to learn in my na 
America, what on earth should I do 
English society? 


To be continued in January Deline a **1 
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Waltham Khaki 
Men’s Sport Watch 
Non-inflammable and 
unbreakable glass 
7 Jewels 
t5 Jewels £35 
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Waltham Convertible Ladies' Wrist Watch 
3/ o size with patent disappearing eye in case 
1 5 Jewel movement #30 
7 Jewel movement #22.50 


Waltham ro Ligne 
Ladies’ Ribbon Watch 
17 Jewels # 11 o to # r 40 
Depending upon 
the case- 
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Waltham Colonial A 
Extremely thin 
at no sacrifice 
of accuracy 
Maximus Movement 
21 Jewels 

Riverside Movement 
19 Jewels 
#200 to 3 3 50 
Depending upon 
the case 



Waltham -j'/i Ligne Ladies’ Ribbon Watch 
Movement smaller than a dime in diameter 
?2 5o and up. According to the case 


Waltham Colonial 
1420 
15 Jewels 
#45 to 375 
Depending upon 
the case 
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For Sixty-Seven Years 
The Christmas Gift of Gifts 
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F OR sixty-seven years the 
Waltham Watch has been 
the American gift of gifts. 

Year after year it has proved 
its lasting merit. Its “works” 
contain the highest watch¬ 
making achievements in the 
world. There is no watch 
movement like it. It has de¬ 
monstrated its unchallenged 
leadership in international 
competition. 

The Waltham Watch is the 
family watch of our beloved 
country. It has translated its 
service from parents to chil¬ 
dren’s children. In thousands 
of instances it is the most 
prized personal possession. 


Waltham accuracy is world 
famed. 

Every Waltham Watch is 
backed by Waltham integ¬ 
rity. It is the world’s stand¬ 
ard of watch values. 

What more worthy gift for 
Christmas! What gift more 
lasting! There is a Waltham 
W atch for every pocket-book. 
Make one of these depend¬ 
able, beautiful Waltham time¬ 
keepers your Christmas Gift 
of Gifts. 

Your jeweler can supply the 
Waltham Watch that you 
desire. If it is not in stock, 
write us, and we will see that 
he obtains it immediately. 


Waltham Hall Clock No. 905 
$415 to $745 

According to movement and chimes 


Write for a valuable booklet that is a liberal “Watch” education. Sent free 
upon request. The Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 

WALTHAM 

THE WORLD’S WATCH OVER TIME 

Where you see this sign they sell Waltham Watches 
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Dorothy Speares 


brilliant young authoress 
of a new serial—a bold, 
vivid and realistic picture 
of to-day's young people 
with all their extravagance 
of behavior, moods and 
emotions—and their search 
for excitement and happi- 
Do not fail to read 


ness. 


"DANCERS IN THE DARK 


Beginning in the January issue 


Joy Nelson, the heroine of the story an unsophisticated, 
well-bred New England girl — goes down to Boston to study 
voice. A new world opens before her. The gay friends 
with whom she lives, gay young college men, gayei men 
about town. Lunching, dining, dancing, motoring —and 
never sleeping—she lives a life so strenuous that she has 
begun to depend on cigarets and alcoholic stimulants ror 
the strength to keep going. One night, at a dance, she 
meets -and falls in love with —Qrant Qrey, the handsome 
and proper son of a very proper Boston family. 

If you are a Joy Nelson—a mother—a father—or just 
an adult agitated over the younger generation, you must read 

“DANCERS IN THE DARK.” 


MADAME CURIE 


has written the story of her life, especially for The Delineator. 
Its first instalment will appear in January. It tells the story 
of her early upbringing in Poland, her struggles to get an 
education, her work as a governess in a country family, 
where she scraped and saved to get the money to go tcU aris 
to study, where she met a young French scientist, and fell in 
love with him after a year or so of scientific work together 
in the Sorbonne. That young man was Curie. 


Don't Miss 

“TO BEAT THE BANSHEE” 

a Winter night’s tale of the Great Lakes with the banshee wailing. 


Don't Miss 

“MANY WATERS” ^ . r 

is a romantic story of young love — undying affection of a young 
man for a young woman. 


Don’t Miss 

“MR. PROHACK” 

by Arnold Bennett — the last instalment. 


Don't Miss 

Fashions for Winter. The latest French styles that, because of the 
Deltor, you can embody in clothes of your very own making and 
at a saving of from 50 cents to $10 on every wrap, gown or frock. 


Other brilliant fiction—authoritative 
articles—helpful departments. 


For 

them all 



for 

January 
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THE OCTAGON TO 


out an old song he remembered his mother 
sang — 


I would not chide thee, chide thee, Marguerite. 
Nor mar one joy of thine. ■ 


She sang the romantic old ballad hideously, 
with an exaggerated syncopated effect. 

“Play it decently,” he had said scornfully; 
‘it’s a pretty thing, far prettier than ‘1 wanna 
kiss you, Kiddo,’ that your friend Nils 
Ryder sings.” 

“Well, but that’s because it’s about Mar¬ 
guerite,” she had laughed. 

And when she found he preferred his 
mornings on the little balcony overlooking 
the garden, writing at work he had brought 
from the university, she declared that she, 
too, was “literary.” She had slipped pieces 
of paper beneath his door with execrable 
vers libre on them and audacious titles: 
“Ah, Love, Thou Art Cold!” and “Love, I 
Despair Not!” But despair was not exactly 
a quality to associate with Margalo. 

He sat there now on his balcony, watching 
Aunt Ellie moving about, clipping the roses 
in her garden. Broad, motherly Aunt Ellie, in 
her middle years, as unlike as possible to her 
meteor-child. He recalled something Aunt 
Ellie had told him only yesterday. 

“Do you know,” she had said, “I lave 
never known any one whom Margalo respects 
or admires as much as she does you.” 

“Respects!” he had jeered. “Respects— 
as she does the door-mat beneath her feet.” 

“You don’t understand it — it’s just a 
phase, Richard—but it’s true, her liking you. 

1 ’m not sure she knows, but — if you were to 
go away — She liked you as a tiny girl and 
she hasn’t changed. 1 think that’s true— 
that underneath things haven’t changed, 
essentially. I think that’s what keeps us— 
the mothers — going.” 

He sat now watching Aunt Ellie, full of 
strange currents of emotion he could not ex¬ 
plain, touched by doubt, a queer, cool, un¬ 
usual anger. For the first time in these two 
weeks he was genuinely displeased and quite 
finished. He had washed his hands of 
Margalo. 


: 


one. Not this one, he suddenly knevj 
lovelier, more vivid than any of the res: 
her brilliant face, her warm red mouth, h 
pansy eyes, lifted to his. Fie had kisse pi¬ 
rn any girls, but none like Margalo. Utt 
fragrant, brazen beauty offered boldly. 1 1 By 
blood leaped to his heart, pinched it, th- I 
“It would not be a kiss for—me,” he sa| 
evenly, “only part of a game, and so I v, 


DIVE minutes before, a motor had driven 

up to the house, and as he crossed the 
hall from the library Margalo had come 
flying down the stairway. Her arms, her 
legs were bare — she wore only a singlet of 
bright green. 

“We’re going to the beach,” she cried. 
“Oliver’s out in the car and Turkey and Nils 
Ryder. Don’t you want to come along, 
Rikki?” 

It had taken him a full indignant moment 
silently to swallow the queer conflict in him 
raised by the sight of this daffodil-haired 
Flying Mercury cased in emerald and marble, 
so incredibly nude against her clothed and 
furnished surroundings. 

“But you’re not going that way? Through 
town, in an open car?” 

“Why not?” she asked impatiently. 
“Hurry if you want to come too.” 

He brought out his fiat, levelly, deadly cold: 

“I couldn’t—if you go that way. I 
shouldn’t care to ride through tjie streets of a 
city that way. I shouldn’t care to ride 
through the streets of a city with—with 
nakedness!” 

“Nakedness! All because of a human 
body! Shall 1 get a fur overcoat, Richard? 
What a prude you are, mongoose — for a man 
of the world!’ I don’t believe you’d ever 
kiss a girl. Turkey and Jeannie say you 
haven’t offered once — and certainly not tome. 
Oh, mongoose, you abuse your privileges.” 

“A kiss that I’d care for,” he said a little 
unsteadily, “would be a different sort from 
the thing vou play with — not so cheap!” 

“Why, a kiss,” Margalo laughed, “why, 
that’s not anything, mongoose, a little flower 
you pick and forget, a little light trifle 
she made a graceful tossing gesture. “I’ve 
been kissed plenty and often, but never 
by my mongoose. Come,” she drooped sud¬ 
denly toward him, fragrant, provocative, 
“kiss M.argalo now, before she goes to swim.” 

Had it been any other girl — but not this 


T 
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not. I will never kiss you, Margalo.” 
“Why not?” 

“Because, I don’t — like you!” 
“That,” she said, “is a lie!” 


She looked at him a moment, then, wit 
quick triumphant color, turned away. T! 
was like the effrontery of her, that’s wh 
made her—all of her kind—so disgustii 
The assertiveness of them—unlicked cu 
getting all they wanted — denying all eft 


to repress them. They couldn’t believe 
fact unless you pressed it home like cold st( 


\/f ARGALO now. She believed she 1 
•BT made a conquest, anel as a matter of I 
he had told her the unvarnished truth. 1 
disliked her intensely and forever, and 
disliked him at heart. Heart. Her shan 0 
that member was cold pebble. A fig 0 
Aunt Elbe’s naive romancing. They were |l 
alike, selfish little hedonists, cheap lit 
vamps. Unless you played the game th®- 

way. _ 

He got up, crushing his papers togetlil a; 
and paced his floor scowling. He had hi I 
an orphan boy devoted in early life to c1 f 
tain posthumous schemes of educate 
under the supervision of an uncle. He li 
lived a rather lonely intense life, full of boo< 
and romantic ideals of women, of the worn 
who were really to count with one. I 
experience in France had intensified it. 
had had a vague ideal of a newly created 
in America, something made of eleme 
that shaped to a tradition he remember 
a womanly sweetness, modesty, simplic 
affectionate devotion. But it wasn t to 
found, not in a contemporary generation 
His sense of disappointment in his count [ 
was keen. Was it possible he would end “ 
quest only in an alien nation? For now 
realized how, subconsciously, his jouri 
had been a quest—an unconscious seek 
for a definite companionship—a househ 
with good books and pictures, a genial wo 
fire, his violin, his Airedale, and some 1 
sweet—the bright image of Margalo 
evoked and he laughed scornfully. 

He paced up and down and formed 
resolution. He would leave. In tl 
days. His distaste for this place, and w 


hi 


fo 


his whole visit, with these impossible youni 
people, was too sharp. So he would leav£- 
he would not be missed. Aunt Ellie wculi 
see when he was gone that Margalo wcult 
never miss him, a girl trafficking with sacrei 
things. He laughed again. 

But in these three days he would take 
part in the game — oh, not with Margal] 
he was too entirely finished with her even 
dull trifling — but there was Aria Robinson 0 
Jean or Turkey Turner. 

Turkey, a loutish, noisy girl with loi 
pink-and-white stripes, chiefly. It w<M 
be easy to offer cheapness to Turkey- 
had often invited. Well, and so he w 
for to-night. They were going to D< 
hue’s, a garish, popular beach-side place 
At Donahue’s, his quest laid aside, his cril 
cal faculty dismissed, he should belong 
Turkey. 

Fie opened his door and started 00 
stairs. On one of the treads he kicked 
denly a small bright object that bom 
step by step to the lower hall. When 
picked it up he saw it was one of the 1 
spinning octagons — the gambling-top 
galo’s crow r d used. He turned it over, 
its legends — “take two” — “put thre 
“take one;” saw the minute star on the sic 
the lucky star, that meant “take the I 

He remembered Margalo spinning it 

day he came. It was the symbol of the ^ 
of life she led. He sneered sudden 
dropped it into his pocket. 


Continued on page 8 5 
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'"HE OCTAGON TOP 


p )ONAIIUE’S bloomed like a golden tulip 
L against the pale dun of the beach, the pur- 
I pie sapphire of night-sky melting into the in- 
sn utable restless blackness of the sea capped 
1 by resurgent white lines of froth as the tide 
I toiled in. 

One side of the dining-gallery stood wide 
en on the beach, fronting the midnight 
blue and silver with its red buoy lights — its 
oasional raking search-light. 

In the gallery a great fireplace was banked 
ih ferns and small tables dressed in creamy 
a|in >n, where sparkling silver and glass offered 
I [el ection to groups of brightly clothed pa- 
| irons. They were young people mostly, oc- 
:upants and owners of the phalanx of dim- 
y 'd cars ranged outside on the upper 
rive. 

Their clothing under the poured gold of 
jjponahue’s yellow apple-like lights gave an 
fleet of barbaric color — a Bakst-like sym- 
ihony of sharply defined grape-purples, wine- 
■frls, harsh yellows and jades that was al- 
I nost excruciating. 

fit The air was thick with cries of laughter 
h md abruptly pitched young voices — delicate 
n rends of mauve cigaret smoke curled up- 
jjf.ird, and in a corner a group of “black - 
e” artists with skin-drums and “jazz- 
lorns” sent out a hideous snarling cacophony 
lat beat repetitively against the slow boom- 
ig ocean swells. 

The strident noise, the blare, the color, 
iiju re insupportably crude and strong, but the 
ithful vigor encompassed by it absorbed 
n a sort of saturation — an intoxication of 
aitively, childishly appraised values. 

I F TIE pleasure it evoked glowed out in a 
H kind of languorous effulgence from young 

jodies at once over- and under-dressed. 

| kuged cheeks here and there rested frankly 
i black-cloth shoulders — young eyes with 
i assumption of erotic intelligence closed 
reamily in inscrutable message into other 
ws equally innocent and sophisticated. 

I I re and there a couple, moved by the mur¬ 
derous rhythm, rose and postured, crab-like, 

a< k and forth — a young girl in American 
eauty satin with incredibly knobby black- 
11 calves, a huge hat threatening one eye, 

) ding jack-knifewise against her partner’s 
om; a loose-jointed little fellow, threat- 
n ling to fly to pieces with each toddling turn, 
inncing a heavy young lady in arsenic 
gandy and odalisque eyes. 

At a large oval table close by the banked 
replace, Richard Whitehall found himself 
ing, his hand enclosing the plump digits 
Turkey Turner. Margalo sat a few 
es away. He had just finished telling a 
per risque tale of a French estaminet, and 
v a youth named Chris Williams, a heavy, 
| ull-eyed, pink-fleshed boy was pouring gin 
it of a silver flask — compounding some 
srious concoction, whose recipe he recited 
couplets- — out of the two and three-quarter 
r cent. Donahue served. 

lood for Chris — bully for Chris.” 

' Tore, waiter, get some fresh glasses— 
id more ice - ” 


°er 

0 


The black-faced orchestra blared suddenly, 
rovning even the volley of screeched 
bases. The girl in American Beauty satin 
I;t sd her partner collided with a waiter— 
- ray fell with a crashing of crockery and 
it dancing girl sat down suddenly in an 
Ijacent (male) lap — the screeched volley 
'1 lighter now drowned even the neurotic 
*n toms and jazz-tones. 

R chard looked at Margalo. She was 
in dng the second cocktail of Chris Wil- 
■ ps’s mixing. In spite of this, and a 
Ighed hectic touch in her manner, she 
d extraordinarily young and simple 
hi ght. Perhaps it was her frock, almost 
rously naive against the barbaric colors 
| " kite, with girlish-looking frills and a fairly 
neck. Her light hair was brushed 
loothly from her forehead — gave her a 
•yi sh intellectual touch. Her face had been 
feq less painted, he thought, until she 
^iik the cocktails. Pie sneered—an arti- 
:| t color in any case—and paint was pref- 
P-ble to alcohol. 


>r 


Turkey Turner leaned against him and a 
voice cried: 

“That’s right — make up for lost time. 
Look at Godfrey G. Gloom, courting a 
sweetie.” 

“He’s doing very well,” Turkey said, “he’s 
been holding my hand all evening. He’s had 
to eat with his south paw.” 

“I can do better than that,” he said ab¬ 
sently and brushed a light kiss on Turkey’s 
tinted cheek. He saw Margalo looking at 
him — a directly level-eyed glance full of 
question. Then a swift riotous color flew 
into her cheeks. Somebody, she demanded, 
sing something—or tell a story—something 
with punch. 

“Let’s all sing — let’s everybody sing some¬ 
thing different—pick your tune—one, two, 
three — let’s go ” 

A CHORUS of groans rose together, to a 
beating of spoons—a youth began to dec¬ 
orate his countenance with dots of conserve— 
still another drank from his finger-bowl, and 
inverted the bowl on his fair companion’s 
head. 

“Look,” a lad cried, “let’s get on outa 
here — let’s go bumming—or go dance some- 

wheres - ” 

“Or go play games.” 

“Or bathe.” 

“We haven’t any suits - ” 

“We don’t need any suits - ” 

“Let’s spin the top.” 

“Where — here?” 

“Push the table back — on the floor-” 

“My clock’s cleaned - ” 

“Gee, I haven’t a cent - ” 

“My old man’s sore as a boil.” 

“Gee, I owe Hen sixteen dollars-” 

“Well, say — don’t play for money—play 
for kisses.” A little brunette, Bess Pugh, 
leaned forward. 

“Gosh, you don’t have to gamble to kiss 
Bess,” a voice cried. “If it was Margalo — 
she don’t give ’em away so easy.” 

“Oh, try to be a gentleman,” Bess said 
lazily. 

“If I must,” Chris sighed. 

He produced one of the little tops. 

“I’ll tell you what we might do—we 
could make a pot — each player’ll kiss a girl, 
and somebody keep score, then when it says 
take one, we’ll take another—and, when it 
says put two, we’ll give ’em each two—and 
who wins the pot takes the whole dose off 
the girl he pleases. I’m going to kiss Marga¬ 
lo if I win.” 

Chris fixed his eye on Margalo. 

“Because she’s a tightwad-—she talks a lot 
about kissin’, but she don’t come across.” 
Riotous laughter drowned him. 

“What a spiffy game,” a girl shouted. 
“Why didn’t we do it before?” 

“But not here,” another said decisively, 
“among ourselves or at home, but not at 

Donahue’s. We’d get in the papers-” 

“Another ‘raw act by the younger set’! ” 
“Well, but Donahue’s — the kind of people 
at some of these tables — my father wouldn’t 

let me come again - ” 

“Aw — your father -” 

“Anyhow, Margalo wouldn’t come in - ” 

Margalo stood up and faced the speaker. 
“I’m not so sure,” she said a little un¬ 
steadily, “or if I’ve drawn some lines before, 
perhaps I’ve been mistaken. My — our 
guest here — ” she turn d a cool, scornful 
eye on Richard and the nestling Turkey — 
“has shown me what a quick reform may 
mean. So I tell you what I’ll do—I wouldn’t 
play it that way—but if you want to gamble 
for — for a kiss of mine, Chris — I’m willing 
you should get some other player if you can 
find one and spin for it. You can take 
turns until one of you gets the star—and 
whoever does may kiss me—here in Dona¬ 
hue’s dining-room.” 

There was something strangely quieting 
in her manner, a suggestion of emotional 
tension that checked their gay laughter and 
applause. 

Richard leaned forward. 

“You don’t mean that, Margalo—Chris 
Concluded on page 86 



T HE secret of trim, lustrous ankles is not a matter 
of how much you pay for hose, but of what kind 
you get. Holeproof offers all the style, sheerness and 
lustrous beauty that fashion demands in combination 
with extraordinary long service. 

Offered by leading stores in Silk, Silk Faced, Silk and Wool, and 
Lisle, in regular and fancy styles, for men, women and children. 


ffoleprcsyf 

/fosiory 



HULtl ROOr HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

HOLEPROOE HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited, London, Ontario 




Dr. Denton 

Soft-Knit Sleeping Garments 

are made of our hygienic fabric, knit from 
special yarn spun in our own mills from 
unbleached cotton, with some soft wool. 
No waste or shoddy is used. 

Our loosely twisted yarn, knit in 
an open stitch, and also the natural 
smoothness of unbleached cotton, 
give the unique soft-knit feeling. 

The hygienic quali ies are spun 
and knit into Dr. Denton fabric. 

No dyes or chemicals are used, 
only new materials washed with pure 
soap and water. Our washing process 
avoids stretching. Dentons do not 
shrink but keep their original shape 
and elasticity. 

Body, feet and hands are covered, 
protecting the child, even if bed cover¬ 
ings are thrown off. 

Elastic outside seams, collars double thick¬ 
ness, strong button holes, facings all stayed. 
Fabric is a mottled, light-gray color that does 
not readily show soil. 

Made for children up to fourteen years old. 
Prices low for the quality. 

Insist on genuine Dentons. Name is on neck 
hanger. Our trade mark is on tag attached to 
each garment. Sold in over 3,500 Dry Goods Stores. 

If you cannot get them from your dealer, write us. 

Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, 

503 Mill Street, Centreville, Michigan. 
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A Shining, Sanitary Closet Bowl 

You can have a closet bowl that s as shining 
white as new and absolutely sanitary. Scrub¬ 
bing and scouring are not necessary. Sani- 
Flush cleans so thoroughly that disinfectants 
are not necessary. Just sprinkle a little into 
the bowl, according to the directions on the 
can. Flush. Rust marks, stains and incrus¬ 
tations will all disappear, leaving the bowl 
and hidden trap thoroughly cleaned. 

The Hygienic Products Co. 

Canton, O. 

Canadian Agents : 

Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Sant-Flush is sold at 
grocery, drug, hardware, 
plumbing and house¬ 
furnishing stores. If 
you cannot buy it lo¬ 
cally at once, send 25c 
in coin or stamps for a 
full sized can postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; 
foreign price, 50c.) 




TRADE MAR REG, V» S. PATENt OFFICE 

Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 



Insist! ,, 
Insist! , 
Insist! 

on it by name 



SAFE AND SANE 
for Coughs and Colds 

This syrup is different from all others. 

Pleasant — gives quick relief. Contains 
no opiates—good for young and old. 


55c per bottle everywhere 


Hotels Need Hamed Women 



\) XT ATION-W IDE demand for 
J IN trained women; all depart¬ 
ments,hotels,clubs, apartment houses; 
uncrowded field; fine living; quick ad¬ 
vancement; our methods endorsed by 
leading hotels everywhere. Write for 
FREE BOOK, “Your Big Opportu¬ 
nity.” Lewis Hotel Training School, 
Room 2913, Washington, D. C. 



You can be quickly cured, if you 

STAMMER 

Send 10 cents for2S8-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering. “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
6624 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. III. St., Indianapolis. 



Concluded from page 8 5 

THE OCTAGON TOP 


was only joking. Remember this place has 
a record—a very slight thing would start all 
kinds of legends.” 

“Oh, I mean it,” she said elaborately. 
“Perhaps you'd like to come in.’" Chris 
boomed.. 

“No,” said Margalo quietly, “he kisses 
Turkey, but he wouldn't care to kiss me.” 

She looked at Richard with halt contemp¬ 
tuous challenge and he returned her glance in 
kind. He rose, laid down his napkin and 
walked around the table. 

“Very well, Chris,” he said, “I’ll spin with 
you.” 

There was a loud cheer for “Godfrey 
Gloom” and the true sporting spirit — and 
chairs were briskly pushed back before the 
fireplace. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” Chris shouted 
above the cheering and applause in which 
near-by tables joined, “begin your betting- 
money on the red — money on the black. 
I’m the best little croupier this side of Monte 
Carlo. I’ve got a trained top — a loaded 
top — ladies, and a trained thumb — a loaded 
thumb, gentlemen — observe me. I take 
first spin. Voild — watch me grow ” 

H E SET the toy humming on the floor, 
while his companions craned over his 
shoulder and a couple of girls of vaudeville 
persuasion near by and one of the black¬ 
face players, a lull having come, joined them. 

Margalo remained seated, a queer bright 
flush on her face. 

A jeer rose as the top fell. 

“Take one!” 

“Well, go on—take one, Chris. What’s 
the matter with your trained thumb.-' 
“Whitehall, next!” 

“Whitehall to the bat!” 

Richard spun and a second jeer rose. 

They spun again. 

“Damned old top!” 

“What are they up to?” a voice cried 
back of them. 

“Tryin’ to kiss somebody,” came the lan¬ 
guid answer. 

“The little queen in white-” 

They spun four times, then a storm of 
laughing cries broke and Chris howled: 

“Stung! Stung! I say — Whitehall wins— 
Margalo and Whitehall to the clinch. Atten¬ 
tion, people! Ready, camera! Action!” 

The group opened and across the table 
Richard faced Margalo, then— 

“No,” he said with deliberate coolness, 
“I sha’n’t collect my forfeit—Margalo is 
right, I shouldn’t care about it—but if 
you like—will you take my winnings for 
me?” He bowed to Chris, to the big, not 
quite sober boy, who stood fumbling the 
octagon top. 

An audible gasp rose from the group with 
a winged sound. Margalo had risen to 
her feet. She had waited for Richard 
with a strained intentness of pose, and at 
his speech now she seemed suddenly to 
shrivel, to wither, under his eyes. She 
put out her hands with a little clutching 
movement—then abruptly turned and ran 
from the room. 

YV7TTH the movement the hard bitter 
W anger that had grown in Richard these 
days, that had reached its climax in his 
insulting repudiation, broke like mist. He 
turned to follow her—ran quickly through 
the room. 

“Attaboy!” a man’s voice shouted. 
“Catch her outside, ’s’all the better.” 

The din behind him faded—the strains 
of the newly awakened orchestra. 

He ran from the gallery and out 
upon the beach. Ahead of him, clearly 
limned, a flying white shape, he could see 
Margalo, head down, running desperately. 
She followed the line of the sands precari¬ 
ously near the clutching reach of the sea, 
and he had a frightened pang lest in her 
humiliation, her desire to get away, with 
youth’s extravagant impulse she should 
face its peril. 

He called to her; 

“Margalo—Margalo- 


But she paid no attention, her white 
draperies flying, her whole pose spelling 
distracted haste to escape from something 
hateful, and he saw that he must follow to 
the end. 

Suddenly he knew that he would follow 
to the end—no matter where — that Mar¬ 
galo, what she was, did, or became, mat¬ 
tered intensely. He realized it now in this 
primordial chase — this pursuit of woman 
by the man who cared for her. 

S HE led him a fleet run, past jutting 
promontories of rock, over the wet sandy 
shingle. A gull awakened, flashed out 
once, crying harshly, a silvery arc against 
the darkness. Margalo’s figure fled on, 
mist) r and elusive. 

Then he ran her to earth. He saw her 
at his feet, a little compact huddled mass, 
crouched in the sand. He was too spent 
to speak at first, then — 

“Margalo — forgive me—but of course 
you won’t — I had to do it—that way I 
couldn’t take that—kiss back there, nor the 
other time you offered—because,” the 
words forced themselves from his throat, 

“I love you! Not that it means anything 
to you,” he added. 

She only made a .whimpering sobbing 
sound. 

“1 know what you think,” he went on. 
“You think that was a deadly insult—with 
no comeback — there in that pack of cheap 
young fools—in that cheap resort. And 
perhaps it is—from your viewpoint — only 
mine’s different. And if I’ve hurt you 
and I wanted to hurt you—well, I 1 can 
only say — I care for you too much, Mar¬ 
galo, to watch you play this way—you’re 
too sweet, at heart.” 

Great sobs shook her for a moment; 
then— 

“ ‘Heart,’ ” cried Margalo, “ ‘sweet’—no¬ 
body uses those words any more. All the 
crowd wants is jazz and pep and snap! 
Oh, do you think I care, really care to do 
the things I do—I’ve hated myself lots, 
and I only wanted to tease you, Rikki 
that’s honest. But—but—I believed in 
you — until to-night.” 

“To-night!” he echoed. 

“Yes—after this morning—oh, Rikki, 

I was ashamed of what I did there on the 
stairs—really! I got to thinking and I 
could have died—and to-night I fished out 
this old commencement dress—the girls 
laughed so—and washed my face, even, and 
then—you couldn’t see me — for Turkey 
Turner — and I thought—well, I’d show a 
little real jazz — and things could just go 
on—to the devil.” 

Richard dropped down beside her. 

“Sit up, Margalo!” he commanded. “Do 

you mean to tell me-” 

She sat up haughtily. Her cheeks were 
black with sand except where tears had cut 
runnels. 

“I mean to tell you—that nobody that’s 
special to me—could go round—kissing 
any old girl.” 

“Special!” he cried. “My point, exactly.” 
“Well!” 

“Well!” 

The two young people stared into each 
other’s eyes like two newly met souls, there 
under the moon. 

Then Richard drew a deep breath. 

“If that’s the case-” 

She nodded bravely and tears sprang into 
her eyes. 

“It is, Richard. I—didn’t know, though, 
that I was crazy about you, dearest — 
till you and—Turkey— I—I guess I’m 
a failure at pep! I find that I’ve got 
ideals.” 

He drew her suddenly to him and, taking 
his handkerchief, wiped the sand from her 
soft cheeks. 

“If that’s the case, then there isn’t any 
reason, really, why I shouldn’t take—what 
I’ve won, is there?” 

He probably didn’t expect an answer; but 
Margalo gave him one—with her arms 
about his neck and her soft lips against his. 



Deformities 
of the Back 

Greatly benefited or"*^ 
entirely cured by the 
Philo Burt Method. 

The 40,000 cases suc¬ 
cessfully treated in our 
experience of over 19 
years is absolute proof ; 
of this statement. 

No matter how serious your ; 
deformity, no matter what treat j 
ments you have tried, think of L 
the thousands of sufferers this method has :j 
made well and happy. We will prove the value d[ 
of the Philo Burt Method in your own case. 

The Philo Burt Appliance 
on 30 Days’ Trial 



Since you run no risk there is no 
reason why you should not accept our 
offer at once. 

The photographs here show how 
light, cool, elastic and easily adjust¬ 
able the Philo Burt Appliance is -how 
different from the old torturing 
plaster, leather or steel jackets. 

To weakened or deformed spines 
it brings almost immediate relief 
even in the most serious cases. 

You owe it to yourself to in¬ 
vestigate it thoroughly. The 
price is within reach of all. 

Send for cmr Free Book today 
and describe the nature and con¬ 
dition of your trouble as fully as 
possible so we can give you 
definite information. 

PHILO BURT CO. 

200-12 Odd Fellows Bldg., Jamestown, IN. V 






An Easy Way to 

Remove Dandruff 

If you want plenty of thick, beautifull 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means gel 
rid of dandruff, for it will starve your hail 
and ruin it if you don’t. 

The best wav to get rid of dandruff is tl 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a littll 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; usl 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it il 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of you! 
dandruff will be gone, and three or foul 
more applications should completely rtl 
move every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of tbl 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look anl 
feel a hundred times better. You can g i 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A fou tj 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needetf 

The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio 



When Grandmother was a girl, she powdered 
her nose and the dimple in her chin with 
Lablache. Through all these years, it has re 
mained steadfastly the same pure powder fo> 



the complexion. Sold 
to-day in the same 
old-fashioned box. 


Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dan¬ 
gerous. Flesh, White, 

Pink or Cream, 65c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for ti sample box. 

BEN. LEVY CO. 

French Perfumer a. Dept. II 

125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 

II '!■■■— 


aWeekasNURS 

“I am head nurse in a little private 1 
hospital where I am earning $50 a week. 

Miss Lillie D. Foster of Clover, California, 
learned Nursing in her spare time at 
through the famous Chicago system. Hu no 
of other graduates are enjoying good saian 
this congenial, respected vocation. 

Anyone can learn at home. We train begin 
practical nurses, mothers and religious wo 
by our fascinating, home-study method. U 
r lished over 22 years. Earn while learning. 

CD CC Write for illustratedCatalog. We will als 

r ALL 32 sample Lesson pages and details ot ou» Jg 

Study Plan with Money-Back GuaranteeandFreeri .m 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURS iff 




W esson Oil— a perfect at 
for wholesome frying. 
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Solve Your Problems 

by 

Serving Your Community 


in the pleasant, dignified and highly 
profitable position of Butterick Sub¬ 
scription Representative. By taking 
advantage of our tried and proven suc¬ 
cessful plan, you can start at once to 
solve those pressing financial problems 
which you are now facing. Begin im¬ 
mediately to earn, in ymur spare time, 
liberal returns ranging from twenty- 
five to forty per cent, of the sales you 
make. We, in turn, will be glad to give 
you unlimited assistance in order to 

Build YOUR Income 

up to a really dependable figure within 
the shortest possible space of time. 
Right now is the time to cash-in on 
this practical, money-making oppor¬ 
tunity. During the next few weeks 
thousands of subscriptions to The 
Delineator , and to the other three 
popular Butterick magazines, The 
Designer, Everybody's Magazine and 
Adventure, will be due for renewal, 
many of them in your own community. 

Why not have these subscriptions come 
through YOU, and earn, in this way, your 
share of the thousands of dollars which 
are sure to be paid out during December, 
the biggest money-making month of the 
year in the magazine subscription business. 

All supplies and particulars will be fur¬ 
nished you absolutely free. You incur no 
expense or obi igation of any kind. Simply 

MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY! 

' •Clip Out Here -—-- 

Manager, Staff Agencies Division 

Box 771, Butterick Building, New York 

j Please send me, without obligation, all par¬ 
ticulars concerning your practical money¬ 
making plan; also a copy of “Turning Spare 
Time Into Cash." 

Name . 

- 

! Street . 

City . State ... 



Christmas Goods 

If it’s worth giving it’s 
worth giving well in a 
bright dress of Dennison 
wrappings, labels, rib¬ 
bon and cards. At 10,000 
dealers. 

Send 2 cents to Dennison, 
Department E. Framingham. Mass., for 
"Christmas Booklet." a catalog and sug¬ 
gestion hook combined. 
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"What Next ? 



The orig¬ 
inal and 
only genuine 
LASHBROWfor 
growing and beau¬ 
tifying the eyebrows 
and lashes — gives wo¬ 
manly beauty its crowning 
charm. Absolutely pure — 
will not run — no wetting neces- 
sary. Natural, Brown or Dark. 
t Price 50c and $1.00. At your deal¬ 
er’s or direct from 

LASHBROW LABORATORIES CO. 
1312 Preston Place St. Louis, Mo. 
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POOR OLD EDNA 


• “\\ hen you get back to Washington,” said 
she, “I hope you’re going to work for the ap¬ 
propriations for the Children’s Bureau. The 
hundreds and thousands of women working 
below a living wage is a scandal to this 
country.” 

Houston surveyed her coldly. Little 
beads of perspiration stood out on Edna’s 
forehead, her hat was slightly awry, a wisp of 
hair had penetrated through a rent in her 
hair-net. He hated women who loved to 
impart information. He hated the habit of 
lluent inexactness, unless it was his own. 
He spoke those fatal words which earlier 
would have wrecked his campaign as far as 
Edna was concerned. They were: 

“ What are your sources of information?” 
Dinner was soon over. Edna went to her 
room. She looked at herself in the glass. 

“Is it for this,” she thought, “that f left 
my home? To have Houston ask me what 
my sources are, exactly like Edwin? Is it for 
this I’ve stood his vanity, to have him ask 
my sources? Oh, why did I stand around 
talking for Houston Noble until my arches 
almost fell! Give me comfort — old clothes— 
old husbands! I must keep it up, though, 
until it’s through, for the poor thing’s all 
upset about me; though if he called me ‘dear 
lady’ again - ” 

Up in his room Houston was thinking: 
“Well, thank God, that’s over. I can’t 
hold out much longer. Poor old girl, she’s 
worked so hard for me. I bet this is the 
only romance she’s had for twenty years.” 

But they had begun and they went grimly 
to the end. The last day of the campaign 
had come. Edna and Houston were speak¬ 
ing together for the last time. They were to 
,motor back to Stelton, some thirty miles, 
after the meeting. 

Edna was thinking to herself: 

“If instead of telling people that the wages 
of sin is death they would tell ’em that the 
wages of indiscretion is boredom, lots of 
trouble would be over in this world.” 

While Houston was thinking: 

“Well, I’ve pulled it off. I’ve sent her off 
good-tempered, though it took a leg.” 

“Phis has been a wonderful experience to 
me, dear lady,” he said aloud. 

“To me, too,” answered Edna. 

I hey looked at each other, each thinking 
how gullible the other was. 

At this moment the motor made the un¬ 
mistakable sound of a machine requiring 
gas. 

“Good heavens!” Houston exclaimed. 
“It’s impossible — and yet it must be! I must 
have forgotten the gas!” 

“Oh, is that all — forgot the gas?” said 
Edna with horrible sarcasm. “How far are 
we from anywhere? We haven’t passed any 
houses for a long time, have we? What are 
we going to do?” 

Houston looked at his watch. 

“There is only one thing you can do. If 
you hurry you can get the train at Morton’s 
Junction that will get you into Stelton to¬ 
night.” 

“How far is it?” she asked. 

“Only three miles,” said Houston. 

There was silence. Then in a far-off 
silvery tone Edna remarked: 

“Three miles! You propose that I walk 
three miles alone along this country road at 
eleven at night?” 

“W-hy,” faltered Plouston, “w-hat else 
can you do? People are talking already. 
You are a sweet good woman, Edna, and 
devoted to your husband, so you don’t 
know how slanderous tongues can be. We 
can not—stay here all night.” 

Edna spoke with a terrible and gentle 
firmness: “/ shall not budge!” 

“Edna!” he cried, beside himself. “Think 
of your reputation — think of mine!” 

“I’m thinking only r of my feet, m 3 r poor 
swollen feet,” said Edna. 


Edna,” he besought, “if you’re afraid, 
I’ll risk the car — I’ll go with you to the 
station, [’ll take you there.” 

“I shall not move a step,” said Edna. 
“Don’t try oratory on me, Houston! I 
have heard your oratory for weeks. Don’t 
argue; it will do no good. I’m not going to 
move.” 

“Idon’t understand,” he faltered. “Don’t 
you care about your good name or your hus¬ 
band’s or mine'” 

“No,” said Edna wearily, “no. I used to 
care about all those things before I went 
campaigning, before I knew what it was to 
stand da 3 r after day r on swollen feet, before I 
knew what it was to vitiate my health diet¬ 
ing. Now 1 don’t care about my reputation 
an 3 ' more. All T care about is rest.” 

There swept over Plouston an awful fear. 
All of the warnings of Mary Noble came 
back to him. lie remembered all the odds 
and ends of gossip which his sister trea¬ 
sured up for him. Pie looked at Edna. 

“She’s Dying to compromise me,” was his 
unworthy thought. 

“Edna,” he implored, “think of my repu¬ 
tation, think of what people will say if we 
don’t come back to-night!” 

She sat upright. “You mean to say, j 
Houston Noble,” she said, “that after all I’ve 
been through on 3 'our account you expect me 
to walk three miles in the heart of the night 
because you are afraid of a little gossip? 
You needn’t worry, Houston. Go and take 
the train yourself and I’ll sit and guard the 
motor.” 

For a horrible moment they saw each other 
as they' appeared to each. Houston was no 
longer the silver-toned orator. He was a 
prosy, middle-aged old party whom Edna 
came close to disliking. A long silence en¬ 
sued which Edna shattered with: 

“This is what comes of vanity!” 

kar off in the distance came the noise of a 
motor. With difficulty she kept from utter¬ 
ing the words: “At least we won’t have to 1 
stand each other for hours and hours.” For 
even if the devastating truth had come to 
them, tluy enveloped it with decent silence. 1 

Houston flagged the car desperately. It 
was bound for a town near Stelton. For an 
exorbitant sum they' were willing to make the 
detour. They would send back some one in 
the next village for Houston. With a deep 
sigh Edna settled herself in the car. 

“Never again,” she thought to herself, 
“feminism or no feminism. I shall stay 
home.” She lay back, rocked in peace, 
bound for home. “The Lord.’s been good to 
me,” she thought. 

Next morning Edwin Drake got off his 
train and hastened to his house. Pie had 
heard disquieting rumors about his wile. 
He had heard how well she was looking and 
about her new clothes. It had been dis¬ 
quieting enough that she was campaigning 
on the opposite side. 

“I wonder if Edna’s got a swelled head? 

I wonder if she’s got ideas on feminism?” 

These thoughts seemed more than he could 
bear. Pie had had a hard time campaigning; 
he hated living in hotels. He had a sense 
of having been away from home a long 
time. 

As he came along the street a familiar 
figure pottering among the roses met his eye. 

It was Edna — Edna dressed in loose clothes 
and her old corset. Wisps of hair fell around 
Edna’s face and the perspiration streamed 
from it. As this familiar sight struck Edwin’s 
eye, a feeling of peace came over him. Other 
things could change, but not Edna. She 
heard his footstep and turned around. “Oh, 
Ed!” she called. 

A guilty and conciliatory feeling crept over 
Edwin as he dropped his "bags and held out 
his arms. “Whoever has been talking to me 
was a fool,” he thought. “My, but she’s 
glad to have me back. Poor old Edna!” 



Tender Gums 

Bleeding, spongy, receding gums 

J F these symptoms of pyorrhea are not 

corrected, loss of teeth may follow. 

Pyorrhocide Powder is the only den¬ 
tifrice whose value in treating and pre¬ 
venting pyorrhea has been proved by 
dental clinics devoted exclusively to 
the prevention and treatment of pyor¬ 
rhea. Pyorrhocide Powder’s specific 
purpose is to restore and maintain gum 
health; it also cleans and polishes the 
teeth. Dentists everywhere prescribe it. 

Use it daily for healthy gums and 
clean, white teeth. 

Pyorrhocide Powder is economical 
because a dollar package contains six 
months’ supply. Sold by leading 

druggists and 
dental supply 
W&ft IPme houses. 

FREE 
SAMPLE 

lTrite for free 
sample and our 
booklet on Pre- 
vent ion and 
Treatment of 
Pyorrhea . 

THE 

DENTINOL & 
PYORRHOCIDE 
CO., Inc. 

Sole 

Distributors 

Dept. F 

1480 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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Sold by 
Druggists 
Evergwhere 


A good old yriatd 

Remember the good old- 
fashioned mustard plaster 
grandma used to pin around 
your neck when you had a 
cold or a sore throat ? 

It did the work, but my 
how it burned and blistered! 

Musterole breaks up colds in 
a hurry, but it does its work more 
gently,— without the blister. 
Rubbed over the throat or chest it 
penetrates the skin with a tingling 
warmth that brings relief at once. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, 
it is a clean, white ointment good 
for all the little household ills. 

Keep the little white jar of 
Musterole on your bathroom shelf 
and bring it out at the first sign of 
tonsillitis,croup, neuritis,rheuma¬ 
tism or a cold. 


Sold by druggists everywhere, in jars and’ 
tubes, 35c and 65c; hospital size, 33. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

BET I'ER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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hfl JUNIORS — Little NRs 

One-third of regular dose. 
Made of the same ingredi¬ 
ents, then candy-coated. 

For children and adults. Have you tried 
them? Send a 2c. stamp for postage on 
liberal sample in the attractive B1>UE and 
YE BLOW box. A. H. LEWIS MEDI¬ 
CINE CO.. Dept.B, St. Louis. Mo, 


That critical period of youth 
between childhood and young 
womanhood mars the beauty of 
many a complexion. The skin 
eruptions of adolescence may leave 
permanent blemishes. Cosmetics 
can but hide these annoying marks 
— pimples, liver-spots, saliowness. 
Perfect physical health will pre¬ 
vent their forming. Wise mothers 
will instruct their daughters in 
the use of a good aperient to keep 
the skin fair and the blood clear. 

Nature’s Remedy ( hR Tablets), 
a vegetable aperient, is a real aid 
to a beautiful complexion. It acts 
naturally to improve the general 
health and prevent headaches and 
biliousness. It does more than a 
laxative. 


All Druggiiti tell 
the dainty 

25c Box 


Her Best 

Since “Mrs. Wiggs 

The same rich gift of humor 
and appealing tenderness for her 
quaint and lovable characters is 
in the new novel, “Quin,” by 
Alice Hegan Rice, the creator of 
the lovable and unforgetable 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage- 
Patch.” Her hero, Quiuby 
Graham, is a clearly drawn type 
of young America at its best. 
Pig, crude, aggressive, but with 
honest fearlessness and a sense 
of fair play, Quin pursues his 
ideal against every obstacle. He 
comes into the story without 
money, position or education, 
but with the frank avowal that 
he is going to make love to the 
first girl that smiles at him. The 
first girl happens to be Eleanor 
Bartlett, v ho is as near the top 
of the social scale as he is near 
the bottom. The stormy prog¬ 
ress of his unusual courtship 
makes the delightful, whole¬ 
some story. 

“Quin” has just been pub¬ 
lished by The Century Co., 353 
Fourth Ave., New York City, and 
5s sold at all bookstores for $2.00. 
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left his tea and came to where I was putting 
cake on a plate. “So he’d like to marry you, 
would he?” He picked up my hand, and 
then — just as suddenly as a star comes out or 
as suddenly as a shot makes a man dead—he 
kissed me. 

Whil; Autumn came down, my father 
watched Stephen and me. Peter Saraaf 
watched us too out of his long yellow lane 
when we went by. 1 was glad. I wanted 
all the eyes in the world to see my won¬ 
derful lover and the way he folded up my 
arm in his, and the way he smiled at me, like 
us knowing a secret that nobody else knew. 


a n ; 


jl) best of all, then, in my yarn-basket, 
Christmas began to be coming. He 
should have a scarf out of my very fingers. I 
blessed the knot that started it, and prayed 
that he should wear every stitch always in 
happiness. I wove and wove by the light 
Lill sometimes dawn would be falling down 
an me, and when he was gone I talked com¬ 
pany with it. It was every three days that 
he was gone, then every four days he came 
back again, getting land in Kervis for some 
;>ne who wanted a great deal. He wanted 
Lhat south meadow very, very much, but 
still father would not let him into it. 

I loved his going away because it made his 
coming back so precious. Put the most 
about those bare three days was that they 
made me un lerstand, now, what my father 
had meant when he had talked about being 
afraid of love, for every time Stephen was 
gone, a little icy coat of terror came around 
my heart at thought of what a tomb of a 
thing my life would be if ever those three 
days should stretch into an “always”! My 
father had been right. It was to be afraid of. 
Put no man fears the road of love — h.• Lars 
th ■ dust of love gone by. 

In December the world was frozen and 
gray, a river of ice and a road of snow. Py 
the big fire in our big long room Stephen sat 
in the nights with me on the floor beside 
him, his hands on my hair, and my father 
smoking and watching us — smoking and 
watching us. Christmas time was so near t hat 
wood blocks were even washed out for the 
cakes. The scarf was done and folded away. 

“Well, Vavarick,” Stephen said the night 
when Christmas was ten days off, “what do 
you say about that south meadow now?” 

My father chuckled with his teeth against 
his pipe-stem, lie knew now that Stephen 
was richer than Peter Saraaf. “Do you want 
to be starting your house when the Spring 
runs in?” he asked, and waggled his thumbs 
and laughed with the corners of his eyes. 

“Well,” Stephen said, laughing too, “may¬ 
be I do. Anyway, 1 know Marishka will be 
glad if I have what I want.” 

I thought of a house new and whit • and all 
for us. I thought of us coming down the 
road home to a little warm thread of our own 
smoke from our own chimney. I thought of 
light from our own window shining out 
across the meadow at night, and our own 
love making the bare new inside of a 
house old and warm and sweet. While I 
dreamed against Stephen’s knee, he paid the 
money right then, and wrote the paper that 
gave him that south meadow for his own to 
keep! Then I went to the window and 
looked out, but I saw no dark and snow. 
What I saw was blue grass and sunshine, and 
a little brick house, and children playing. 

The next night was a storm — a bad wild 
wind made out of snow. Stephen put wood 
on the fire, and we were warm with dreams. 
I held his hand against my lips. 

“Shall we marry while the snow is here?” 
I asked him. “Or wait for apple-blossoms?” 

“Oh, you’re a little flirt, Marishka,” he 
laughed, “a lamb that runs to meet the 
shears!” 

While we ate supper a lantern-light looked 
in at the window and a rap came at the door, 
and there was Lytle Parrick and his fat 
brother stopped to get warm and to feed their 


horses. They said the storm was very bad. 
The brother, though he was fat, was so cold 
he asked to stay in our spare bed, which left 
room for Lytle to take Stephen back to 
Kervis, and Stephen thought he better go. 

1 buttoned his big brown coat, and he 
kissed me and went out. Put then in a 
minute he opened the door and came back to 
kiss me again. My father and Lytle and 
the fat brother had gone to the shed. 
Stephen stood in the door and held me till the 
wind blew the light out—till snow blew all 
over my hair and all over the floor, and my 
hands and face and body flamed with the 
cold! Afterward I sat and sat by the fire, 
but I never got warm again at all. 

My father went to bed then, and I and 
the fat brother stayed alone. His eyes 
watched me like slits. He talked with a 
short fat neck, in wheezing words. 

“I thought you and Stephen might maybe 
marry,” he said, “but Stumpit says at the 
Kervis Inn that he’s going away for good 
to-night — now that he’s got Yavarick’s 
meadow. Is he — or what?” 

I seemed to feel my heart break. It 
seemed to snap like a cord of glass. The fire 
came out of the grate and filled up the room 
and scorched me with heat. 1 knew what he 
said was a lie made of nothing — but if 1 died 
for it, 1 knew 1 must find Stephen quick and 
look in his eyes! 1 dressed in my boots and 
my big coat and my fur hood, and went out 
to find Kervis. I told the fat brother I was 
going to lay straw for the lambs. 

Peter Saraaf’s house was all light when I 
passed it like Christmas was come already. 
The trunks of the trees in his lane were tall 
and black, and all the windows full of lights. 
Put when I looked a second time, blowing 
snow had taken them away. 

At first it was only the storm that beat 
against me, but then it began to be myself 
too — my legs and my arms. The sky and 
the road began to be just alike, the world 
just another dead white sky — me stumbling 
through clouds and falling against wind and 
thunder. 

“Put there isn’t any thunder,” I thought. 
“Thunder comes in daytime, net night.” 
And then 1 remembered that thunder comes 
in Summer, not Winter — so I knew the thun¬ 
der was in my head. 

The road had gone away or I had gone 
away — one of us! Once I screamed. I 
thought I was dead without knowing it. 
“Why do you walk and walk?” I said. 
“Don’t you know you’re dead?” 
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always I had to find Stephen. I had 
to get to Kervis where he was. 1 knew my 
heart would flame and flame till I looked in 
his eyes again! How cold 1 was! Then I 
saw Kervis coming! Lights and lights and 
lights on the snow — and shadows of the 
town showing black! 

1 would see him soon now! I would hear 
him laugh soon, and his fingers would cool 
and warm my face. Put suddenly I saw that 
those black shadows were the trunks of trees 
in Peter’s lane — and those Kervis lights were 
the lights of Peter’s green-tile house! 

I screamed again. I screamed — and 
dropped in the snow by Peter’s steps! 

Peter’s mother had blue eyes and her 
hands were slim like Peter’s. She put 
snow all over my face, and my hands, and 
my feet, and made them ache. The room 
had silk walls and tall pictures and dishes 
Lhat were gold and glass and covered with 
flowers. She put snow all over me and 
brought me warm milk. And then 1 remem¬ 
bered that I must find Stephen. 

“I must find Stephen!” I cried, and sat 
up and pushed Peter’s mother away. But 
1 fell down again, and then Peter’s hired 
man came with my father. I told my father 
I must find Stephen — so Peter’s mother said 
I had told Peter that too, and that he had 
gone to Kervis on his horse in all the storm. 

Continued on page 89 


M en are apt to think — and 
say — that a salad “isn’t 
food.” There is as much food 
value in half a cup of Wesson 
Oil mayonnaise as there is in a 
whole pound of beefsteak. 


POUND 


T Wesson Oil 

4080 calories 1 

Beef 

1275 calories J 


Besides, you have all the 
food value of the salad itself. 

And it tastes so good, too. 

Have you ever tiied Thou¬ 
sand Island dressing? Or Rus¬ 
sian dressing? These are both 
popular with men. 


Dr. Price's 

Van i lla 



Look 
for the 
little 
T rapikid 
on the 
label 


The pure extract from choicest 
vanilla beans aged in wood to 
bring out all its mellow, rich, 
delicate flavor and just-right 
strength. That—and that alone 
— is Price’s Vanilla. 

PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO. 

“Experts in Flavor” 

In Business 68 Years Chicago, Ill. 



A Delightful Christmas Gift 

Distinctive — Unique — Pleasing 


AN IDEAL PRESENT FOR CHILDREN 





THREE PENCILS—60 cents 


in beautiful embossed genuine leather 
case with your name engraved in 18 
karat Gold on pencils and case. 
Stamps accepted. 


THE IMPRINT PENCIL COMPANY 
530 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





Become a Nurse 


B Y training at home through our 
correspondence course. 

Twenty years of success —12,000 
Graduates earning $18 to $30 week¬ 
ly. Age 19 to 60. 

The standard course of home train¬ 
ing for nursing. Invaluable tor the 
woman who wants to become a nurse. 


Indispensable for the practical nurse. 
Entire tuition earned in a few weekM 


' Two months’ trial. Money refunded ft 
if dissatisfied. 

Send for catalog and specimen lesson 
pages. 

The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
309 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


0 ©©RHAM " 

SILVER POLISH 

WILL CLEAN SILVER, 


IVORY AND CELLULOID 

SELLING AGENTS. HAROLD T. RITCHIE & COMPANY. INC 


171 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK- ALSO OF LONDON. 
ENGLAND: - TORONTO. CANADA - SYDNEY. AUSTRALIA 
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Free—this useful hook 
‘ ‘ Florida’s Food-Fruits 9 9 


Filled with helpful information. Tells 
of the food values of Sealdsweet grape¬ 
fruit arfd oranges. Explains the calories 
and vitamines they contain. Describes 
scores of pleasing ways to serve and 
gives recipes for use in cookery, con¬ 
fections, etc. Illustrated in colors. 

- Invaluable for parties and special occa¬ 
sions. Useful every day. Send your 
name and address for free copy. 

Florida Citrus Exchange 

629 Citrus Exchange Building 
Tampa, Floiida 


How to Reduce 


Four Weight 

VOU CAN do it in a dignified, 
simple way in the privacy of 
your room and surprise your fa in¬ 
ky and friends. 

1 know you can because I’ve re- 
' »ced 45,000 women from 20 to 85 
s., and what 1 have done for so 
any I can do for you. 

Don’t reduce by drugs or diet alone. 

\ oil’ll look old if you do. You should 
l; ive work adapted to your condition. 

Mo woman need carry one pound of 
' cess f it. It’s so simple to weigh what 
>u should, and you enjoy the process. 
V y cheerful letters and your sc.des keep 
hi enthusiastic. 

1 build your vitality, strengthen your 
Ii art and teach you how to stand, walk 
.i d breathe correctly, as I reduce you. 

f you send me your height and weisrht, 

1 I tell you just what y«.u should wei^h. 
N * ‘‘barge—and I'll send you an illu.s- 
ti >ted booklet FREE, showing you how 
i stand correctly. Write me! I will re- 
M >ct your confidence. 

Susanna Cocroft 

bept. 53, I81J) Broadway, New York 



Cality in 

400,000 

Women 


Ilf!_JL Coming every week from the Na- 

tniniir turn's Capital into the homes in 
■ WflIOft. every • statH - county, town ami lo- 
■ — 1 cality in the Union, the Pathfinder 

is an eagerly awaited visi¬ 
tor. The Pathfinder is a 
cheerful illustrated weekly 
— — an independent home pa¬ 
per that tells the story of the 
world's news in an interest¬ 
ing and understandable way 
- - Now in its 2flth year. This 

M splendid National journal supplies a 

II long-feit need. If you want a paper in 

HI K your home which is reliable and whole- 
■ some; if you would appreciate a paper 

■■ which puts everything clear- 

I#04nil1n J y. Strongly, briefly, cnler- 
tainingly— hero it is. Bright 
i""■ serial and short stories; un- 
U ? Ua i. m * sce '* ali y. liumor, etc., diverting and in¬ 

structive matter for the youngsters. The Question 
iiox answers YOUR questions and is a mino of 
information. Send 15 cents (introductory price) 
to show that you ndcht like sue'i a paper, an t 
we will send the Pathfinder three months, 13 
issues. The 15 cents does not repay us, but wo 
are glad to invest in new friends. Address Tim 
ath finder, -12 I, amp Ion Sta., Washington, O. C. 




S*- 
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Prof. I. Hubert's 

MALVINA 

CREAM 

la a Bafe aid to a soft, clear, 
bealihyskln. Uim?<1 usamas- 
sage it over com ea dryness 
and (he (endenoy to wrln- 
, kle Also takes out the 
Bti ngand Borenea« ca lined 
by wii-d. tau u>id sunburn. 
Use Malvina Lor ion 
and Ichthyol Soap and 
Malvina Cream to im¬ 
prove your complexion. 

At all druggists, or sent post 
/ pa'donre. eiptot price. Cream 
60c. Lotion 60c. Soap 30c. 

PROF. I HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio 

• I • Ojfftce —Ui bb l’eruiinal hales Bldg. 


Our Scientific Method will stop that 


'' in ewn/u n/iii J<0/7 mill 

STAMMER 

Send for free 200-page book. It tells how to 
rmanently stop stammering or stuttering in a 
,ew ”g eks ’ time* A natural guaranteed method. 

I he Lewis School for Stammerers 
H Lewis Bldg., 71-77 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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A GIRL 
in the DUST 

Morning was beginning when Peter came. 
A gray morning with purple streaks across it. 
Someway I had known he would come alone 
— and he did. 

“Stephen had to go last night,” Peter told 
me, “but he will come very soon.” 

“To-morrow’s Christmas,” I said, “and 
I heard me talk like in my sleep. “Does 
he know to-morrow’s Christmas? Has he 
forgotten me when to-morrow’s Christmas?” 

Peter took off his coat stiff with frozen 
snow and his undercoat padded with paper 
and his leather coat and then from them all 
he brought out a red rose. He put it by my 
face. “No,” Peter said. “He didn’t forget. 
He sends you the Christmas rose. It is love.” 

The rose was love! 1 turned my cheek 
against it. Tight against the leaves and the 
thorns of it. “Yes, a red rose come through 
a storm is love,” I said. “Only love could 
have kept it living.” 

Peter pinched his slim fingers together 
and blew his breath on them. “Yes,” he said 
softly, “a rose through such a storm — only 
love could have kept it living.” 

Peter’s mother covered me with her silk 
quilt. “Mother, isn’t Marishka beautiful?” 
I heard Peter say. 

So Christmas day I watched Peter’s tree 
and Peter’s candles, and Peter sat by me 
with his fingers on my pillow. But all day 
long Christmas was only that rose of love. * 

When my father took me home, I carried 
the red rose in my dress. Ft was past three 
days and Stephen had not come. When 
the rose was dead and its petals dry in my 
hand, still Stephen had not come. It seemed 
those petals were all that kept my heart beat- 

ing. ! put up New Year candles for him, and 

sat in my chair by the window, watching and 
watching. My breath kept a clear round spot 
on the frost of the glass. 

When the Winter began to go away, I 
could walk again. The first day I went out 
I saw the board he had put over my lily 
bulbs. I wanted to let them grow now, but 
I remembered bis hands covering them up, 
and 1 couldn’t take that board away. 

QNCP in April I went to Kervis for salt 
and to Sophie’s store for calico. She 
was glad to see me. 

“Did your Christmas rose freeze in the 
storm last Winter?” she asked me. 

I put my hand against my dress. T felt as 
though she could see that little sack of dry 
petals. 

“Oh no, it lived for me a week,” 1 told her. 

“ft’s living for me yet!” I told myself. 

She took cloth down from the shelf. 

“Peter blew through the storm and beat 
my door down, to.get me up, that night,” 
she laughed. “J scolded him good. For 
one red rose for his girl he should freeze me 
out in the middle of the night! It was only 
luck I had a red rose then. Is it blue calico 
you want, or what?” 

“Any,” I heard myself say, “any kind at 
all.” 

“Marishka, Peter paid one dollar to get 
that rose for you!” she said, and squinted 
her eyes at me. “The man you used to 
bring to our house to buy apples laughed at 
him and said, who would spend money for a 
rose on a night like that! But Peter said he 
was going to take you back a rose if he had to 
travel to Petrograd for it! Whore is the man 
who went away that night?” 

“Oh,” 1 answered, and began hunting my 
purse, “1 don’t know. He was just here for 
a little while.” 

So it was Peter’s rose, not Stephen’s at 
all) that had kept my heart beating so long! 

That night 1 said prayers with my grand¬ 
mother for my own soul. There was no dif¬ 
ference now between her and me. A little 
of life or a lot, one is no different fr m 
the other. Years are nothing. It is the 
Concluded oil page 9 0 
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Warmth 




N° BUTTONS NO TROUBLE 

Trade-Mark Keg. U. S. Pat. Off. 



Means Health 


Rubens Infant Shirts are knitted and so constructed 
as to be double-thick across the chest and stomach. 

Thus double protection of these delicate organs is 
assured, and danger of coughs and colds avoided. 

For more than 30 years, we have specialized in making this one 
garment. T housands of doctors and trained nurses endorse it. And 
millions of mothers insist upon it, for a satisfactory substitute has 
never been discovered. 

Cut with the simple convenience of a coat. No tapes, no buttons. 

The adjustable belt fastens with a single safety pin grows right 
along wilh (he baby. Made in eight different materials for infants 
and for children. Some priced as low as 25c. 

Be sure ii is a genuine Rubens before you buy. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write direct to us. 

Manufactured only by 

RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 

6 No. Market St., Chicago 

Established 1890 

RUBENS INFANT SHIRTS 



For Cold Weather Wear! 


When you take the youngster out over the glistening 
snow you both should be warmly dressed. Exercise and 
clear cold air are good for you — if your body is well pro¬ 
tected from the effects of the icy winter weather. 

An Indera Figurfit Knit Underskirt will keep you as 
warm as toast. It is fashioned to fit slimly around waist 
and hips, without any bunching. There isn’t even a vent 
to gap open it’s made so the top gives easily, and finished 
with a drawstring at the waist. It will not ride up over 
the knees because of a special patented knitted bottom 
which prevents it. Indera Knit Underskirts come in many 
colors and styles even an underslip which hangs from the 
shoulders. Made in heavy and medium weight cotton and 
worsted mixed. 

And for children, there are soft, warm underslips which 
hang from the shoulders, and fit in slightly at the waist, 
without any uncomfortable binding. They are fashioned 
all in one piece and slip over the head- no buttons nor 
clips to come off! 

If you cannot get just the Indera skirt you want, write 
us direct. 



THE MALINE MILLS, Dept. 3-J Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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For women of fastidious nicety in hygiene — 
woven sheets of spruce fibre made thirsty—the 
ScotTissue way. 

S cqtTissue is the one hygienic paper designed to 
fully meet the demands of the feminine toilet. 

Specially made by an exclusive process, it fills a re¬ 
quirement in the hygiene of women of fastidious 
cleanliness. 

Its snowy texture, fine and soft as old linen; its 
Nature grown ability to absorb, gives it a message of 
particular appeal to women who intuitively seek out 
that which is best. 

ScotTissue comes into your home wrapped dust 
proof, one thousand sheets to the roll. When buying 
it just say—ScotTissue. 

SCOTT PAPER COMPANY, Chester, Pa., New York, Chicago, San Francisco 



WARNING! Never say “Aspirin” without saying “Bayer.” 


Unless you see the name “Bayer” on tablets, you are not 
getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians for 21 years 
and proved safe by millions. Accept “Bayer package” only. 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets—Bottles of 24 and 100—All druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


HDD5IER IZXSi: 

FR 
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To try in your home 30 days. Should 
you not like it return at our expense. 
Million members of families now us¬ 
ing: Hoosier Stoves, best made, the 
latest design and guaranteed for two 
years. Ask your dealer to show you 
‘‘Hoosiers’ ’ or write us for our big free 
book showing photographs. Large 
assortment and sizes at a big saving. 
Send postal today. 

HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
333 State St., Marion, Ind. 


LIEBIG 

COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 
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A GIRL 
in the DUST 


burning minutes that make you old. One 
year or fifty past the minute when day and 
night and sun and stars all become nothing — 
one year or fifty past that minute are just 
the same. My grandmother had lived, and 
now 1 had lived. It was just the same. 

One day Peter came to see me. I didn’t 
know why his hands on my shoulder made 
me cry. He put his arms around me. 

“Marishka, I love you better than all the 
world,” he told me. 

I didn’t dare look at him at all. And when 
I started to tell him I didn’t care, someway I 
wasn’t sure enough of it to dare tell him so. 

Then in June one morning Stephen walked 
into the kitchen. When I saw him I felt all 
the cold come over me of the wind and the 
snow and the open door where he had held 
me last and kissed me. He laughed, and 
scrambled my hair with his fingers. 

“Don’t look at me so,” he said. “Have 
you forgotten me, or what?” 

My father came in from milking, and 
wiped off both hands to greet him. 

“Marishka, get the blue glass down,” my 
father said. “The young lady outside 
wants a drink, and get - ” 

“Well, she can wait till she sees Marishka,” 
Stephen interrupted. And pulling my hand, 
he took me out to a little gray cart, and a 
little black-eyed girl. 

“Marishka, this is my wife,” he said. 
“I’ve told her a lot about you.” 

We were close by the house. 

“For goodness sake,” he said, “haven’t 
you taken that board off the lilies yet!” 
He kicked it off and threw it away. Under¬ 
neath, the shoots were dead and yellow. 

“Now get in by Vivian and ride with us,” 
he insisted, and lifted me in. “You two 
must love each other now.” 

We went down ihe road by the river. I sat 
between them, and Vivian laughed and talked 
and held my hand. Her fingers were white. 
A wedding-ring was on one of them. I put 
my arm around Vivian and kissed her. 

’“You came just in time for being in my 
wedding, if you will,” I said. “You’d be 
beautiful in pink.” 

Stephen looked at me. “Marishka!”. he 
said. “Marishka Vavarick! What’s this!” 

“Oh, you knew I and Peter were going to 
marry tKis June, didn’t you?” I asked him. 
“Next Sunday we’re going to marry. You 
came just in time. Don’t you remember 
how mad he used to look at us cut of his 
.yellow lane? So put me down, will you? 
I want to see him. I have a lot to say to 
him about it.” 

“Why, we’ll take you,” Stephen said. 
“We’ll take you.” 

“No,” I told him; “you’ve taken me far 
enough, Stephen.” 

So he put me down, and said good-by. 
And I stood- there and watched him go. 
Then I heard my father in his cart come 
racketing up the road. 

“Who was that womp?” my father cried. 
“Where is Stephen? From Kervis it conies 
that him and she has married!” 

I stared at him. He stared at me. So, 
when I didn’t tell him, he knew who she was. 

“And I parted with my dear old grand¬ 
father land, but only for you and him,” he 
wailed. “For nothing else in the world would 
my willow-trees have left me!” And he came 
out of the cart and doubled his fists at me. 

“So you’ve done it at last with your eyes 
and yellow hair,” he cried at me. “And / 
am the cheated one because you are a hussy.” 

But over his head in the sunshine I saw 
Peter’s corn-field just coming green, and 
somehow, out of it, Peter seemed to come and 
put his arms around me. I thought how his 
red rose had come through the storm to bring 
me peace at Christmas time—and how his 
love was just that, too — a rose — a red rose in 
a storm. So back along the road I went to 
find him. Back along the road — walking in 
the dust. 
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Watch your gums - 
bleeding a sign of troubl 


ferhatf 


M edical sciencei 

knows how ser-r 
ous is the sign of bleed I 
inggums. For it knows! 
that tender and bleed I 
ing gums are the fore- 1 
runners of Pyorrhea I 
that dread disease! 
which afflicts four out! 
of five people overl 
forty. 

If the disease is un-L 
checked, the gum-ltnel 
recedes, the teeth de I 
cay. loosen and fal l 
out, or must be ex-1 
trjeted to rid the sys-1 
tern of the Pyorrheal 
poisons generated 1 
their base — poison J 
which seep into t bM 
system and wreck thtfl 
health. They catis-l 
rheumatism, nervou I 
disorders, anaemia 1 
and many other ills! 

To avoid Pyorl 
rhea, visit your deni 
tist often for too til 
and gum inspection! 
and use Fcrhan I 
For the Gums. Fori 
han's For the Gun I 
will prevent Pyorl 
rhea—or check A 
progress — if used f 
time and used coni 
sistently. Ordinal! 
dentifrices cannol 
do this. Forhan I 
keeps the gums fin! 
and healthy —th! 
teeth white an! 
clean. Start us 1 
it today. If go I 
shrinkage has < 
ready set in. u I 
Forhan’s accordir 1 
to directions ai 1 
consult your de I 
tist immediately fol 
special treatmei I 

35c and 60c tube! 
in U. S. and Ca | 

Formula of 
R. J. Forhan, D.D 

FORHAN CO 
New York 
Forhan’8, Ltd. 
Montreal 





A Devout Rector 
And a Beautiful Skepticl 

She is a beautiful girl of the! 
world with an undeveloped! 
scientific mind; he is a devote' 
pastor of a church with an un 
developed stream of mysticism I 
These differences develop afte I 
marriage, and there is nothing t j 
neutralize them except their love! 
But this is diverted, in both hiJ 
and her case, by outside elements I 
The story is that of the eon I 
flict which inevitably comes. 1: 
is dramatic, destructive, absorb I 
ing. The scene is shifted to i 
lonely charge on the plains, an I 
then to the slums of New Yorl , 
and there the final battle for tli I 
happiness of the man and wonia I 
is fought. 

This is the story of “God I 
Anointed,” by Mary Katherinl 
Maule. It is a rich, varied, fui •' 
blooded, stimulating story whic! I 
will appeal to many readers. - 
“God’s Anointed,” is pul I 
lished The Centum Co. , 3 | 
Fourth Ave., New York Citj j 
and is sold at all bookstores 
for $1.90. 


STAMME 


If you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my 1 e 
FREE book entitled "STAMMERING, Its Origin and e 
Advance Natural Method of Cure.” Ask for special lit ■ 
rate and a FREE copy of “The Natural Speech Magazn j 
Largest and best school for stammerers in the world. W me to - ■ 
The North-Western School, 2845 Grand Ave. Milwaukee, ■ 
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BUTCHER'S 


BOSTON POLISH 


or Hard Wax Finish 

knowing their woodwork v?ill retain its beauti¬ 
ful finish through its use. Unequaled for 
furniture, floors, linoleums, and interior trim. 
Sold generally by leading hardware dealers, 
etc. A. generous Sample Can sent for 25 cts. 


BUTCHER POLISH CO. 

Boston, Mass. 



Manufacturers for Forty Tears 



The time for Vapo-Crcsolene is at the first indication 
of a cold or sore throat, which are so often the warn¬ 
ings of dangerous complications. 

Simple to use; you just light the little lamp that vapor¬ 
izes the Cresolene and place it near the bed at night. 

The soothing antiseptic vapor is breathed all night, 
making breathing easy, relieving the cough ami 
easing the sore throat and congested chest. 

Cresolene is recommended for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, 
Coughs and Nasal Catarrh. Its germicidal qual¬ 
ities make it a reliable protection when these diseases arc 
epidemic. It gives great relief in Asthma. 

Cresolene has been recommended and used for the past 

42 years. The benefit derived from it is unquestionable. 

Sold by druggists. Send for descriptive booklet 70. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO.. 62 Cortlandt St., New 
York or Leming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 


The Vapor 
Treatment 
for Coughs 
and Colds 


B ecause Wesson Oil is so 
good to eat, it is hard to 
believe that it can be econom¬ 
ical too. But it is. Because 
Wesson Oil makes such a deli¬ 
cious salad dressing, it is hard 
to believe that you can afford 
o cook with it. But you can. 




THE HOUSEKEEPERS’ ROUND 

TABLE 


THE PURPOSE of the Round Table is the exchange of ideas which 
some housekeepers have tried and others may like to try. 

It is an intimate discussion of problems solved and to be solved. 

It is the reflection of the experiences in many homes which are a part of 
THE DELINEATOR’S Experiment Station, conducted regularly by the Depart - 
ment of Economics at Cornell University. — THE HOME-MAKINQ EDITOR. 


AFTER , reading “Grandma’s Bustling 
/ \ Days” in the June Delineator, a 
modern pioneer, M. R. R., of Famosa, 
California, wrote us: 

It is a marvelous thing to see a family 
come in and break up an almost virgin piece 
of “hog-wallow” ground, live in a tent or 
two, haul water from the neighbors till their 
well is working, and get hold of some chick¬ 
ens, a cow, perhaps a mule — have everything 
cost twice what they figured on, and get out 
of money, and yet not'be discouraged enough 
to quit, but hang on somehow. The pale 
city children grow like nothing you ever saw. 
All sorts of people come out here to the San 
Joaquin valley: College professors from East¬ 
ern colleges, carpenters, electrical engineers, 
lawyers; most of them know absolutely 
nothing about farming, others have been on 
ranches as boys and remember useful things. 

Last year the farmers in this valley who 
had staked their all on cotton were hit hard. 
They have no money for all their year’s 
work. But, somehow — and this is the heart 
of it all if they have no money coming in, 
neither have they any monthly bills, or at 
least not as they had in town. Most of the 
food can be raised. There is not the fear 
of being turned out of your home if you do 
not pay the rent. The gas and electricity 
won’t be turned off if you can not pay the 
bill, for you can use lamps, and there is 
natural fuel to cook and to keep warm with. 

ODD-JOB DAY 

V/JANY women fail to systematize their 
housework. The opposite is true of 
Leila W. Breeling, as the following proves: 

I was tired of being constantly reminded 
of my neglect of things easily deferred, so 
Thursday became my odd-job day for the 
sort of jobs that hide in the corners or behind 
doors. It is the day the garbage-can is 
rinsed and put on the stove to boil with a 
half-cup of sal soda solution, and hung out 
to air. The bread-box is scalded and aired 
on Thursday. Every properly managed re¬ 
frigerator should be thoroughly cleaned at 
least once a week, so I resolved to do it on 
Thursday. The laundry goes on Thursday, 
clothes are collected for the cleaner, and 
rugs are thoroughly cleaned. 

I find it takes only th-ree hours to clean 
the bread-box, refrigerator, stove, garbage- 
can, vacuum cleaner, to wash the hair¬ 
brushes, and to collect and count the laundry. 

Of course, if I have visitors on Thursday, 

I shift the usual program to Wednesday or 
Friday, but it goes back the next week. 

THE BOOK OF MEASUREMENTS 
PVERY dres making housekeeper will ap- 
^ predate this letter from Mrs. S. J. 
Billings, of Billings, Montana: 

One of the. greatest conveniences in my 
sewing-room is my book of measurements. 

I keep a good-sized memorandum-book 
with a page devoted to each member of my 
family for whom I sew: Length of skirt, 
waist measure, length of sleeve, size of cuff- 
band. This reduces the number of fittings 
necessary. Any one who has been ready 


to sew, only to have to put the work aside 
until the member of the family the garment 
was intended for comes home, will appreciate 
what a help this book of measurements is. 

Supplementing this book is the memoran¬ 
dum-book that I always keep in my shop¬ 
ping-bag, stating the amount of material 
required for garments for the different mem¬ 
bers of the family, the size of their stockings, 
gloves and undergarments. Before I car¬ 
ried this information with me, I often had 
* to forego getting some article of dress for one 
of the girls or replenishing the supply of 
blouses of one of the boys because I could 
not remember his collar measure. 

OKLAHOMA’S FARM WOMEN 

“WHAT are the country women and girls 
like ’way down in Oklahoma?” is a 
question frequently asked by correspondents 
from “ ’Way down East.” The following 
letter from Lulu Linton, who lives in an 
Oklahoma town, is very illuminating: 

The farm women of Oklahoma possess 
common sense, stick-to-it-iveness, and pluck, 
the per cent, varying, but the three qualities 
always present in large amounts. 

They do not cry! This was an astonish- 
ing revelation to me, for if ever women 
had good excuse for tears these women 
have. Through crop failures, fruit failures, 
even through the recent cotton tragedy, and 
such trifling things as sand-storms and cy¬ 
clones, they go with heads unbowed, brave, 
hopeful, cheery. After watching them for 
several y.ars, I have put over my desk for 
a motto one of Walt Whitman’s sayings, 
“Henceforth I whimper no more.” 

These farm women are not mere drudges 
and household machines. If you could 
step into a meeting of a farm women’s 
club, you would be entertained and in¬ 
structed, for there would be a well-arranged 
program, dealing with the subject mapped 
out by the extension department of the 
state agricultural college for that particular 
month of that particular club vear. The 
paper might be on the dairy, the poultry- 
yard, beekeeping, gardening, food preser¬ 
vation, clothing, household conveniences, 
cooking, caring for the children or beauti¬ 
fying the home grounds, and after the pro¬ 
gram you would be served real refreshments. 

Probably the most helpful thing the women 
have learned is the canning of meats on 
the farm. 

The pressure cooker has solved the meat 
problem for the Southwest, and rows upon 
rows of cans of chicken, beef, rabbit, fresh 
pork and other meats are to be found in 
the farm storerooms and the fruit caves. 
The farmer no longer sells his calves and 
shoats at a low price and pays out exor¬ 
bitant prices for fresh meats at the butcher’s 
shop. 

Even with all this work to do, Oklahoma 
farm women find time to read and keep in 
touch with the affairs of the State. 

What are they like—the women in Okla¬ 
homa? They are reverting to type, and are 
very like their ancestors—those brave 
pioneer women who made the older States 
what they are to-day. 



Save 

Repair Expense 

Most repairs to household mechan¬ 
isms are caused by lack of proper 
lubrication. 

All light machines, particularly sew¬ 
ing machines and electrical devices, 
must he oiled frequently with oil of 
just the right consistency. 

3-in-One 

The Universal Household Oil 

is made for light mechanisms — sew¬ 
ing machines, vacuum cleaners, elec¬ 
tric fans, vibrators, motors, locks, 
hinges, holts, clocks. 

It is wonderfully penetrating, stays 
in the bearings and lubricates exactly 
right. Never becomes gummy or 
dries out. Use often. You can’t 
over-oil with 3-in-One, because the 
excess will run out without causing 
any damage. 

Sold at all good stores in 1-oz., 3-oz. 
and 8-oz. bottles and in 3-oz. Handy 
Oil Cans. 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 

165 O Broadway, New York 

FREE SAMPLE 
AND DICTIONARY 

Send postal for generous 
sample and Dictionary of 
Uses. Both free. 




ImportojxF ^Notice "bo Mother 

TAR- McCOLLUM and Nina Siramonds, of Johns 
H Hopkins University, two of the country’s lead¬ 
ing authorities oil foods, have written a wonderful 
book, recommended by dietitians everywhere for 
the home-maker. They fully explain the foods 
that guard against disease and make strong, 
healthy bodies. 

Baltimore tried these principles 

on the children of the schools with results which 
are the talk of the country. 

With this book you can prepare meals for your 
family so that doctor bills will be largely a thing of 
the past. Also delicious recipes and menus for every 
meal of every day in the year. 

If your leading book dealer cannot 
supply you with this book, we will 
send it on approval. If you like it, 
pay us.33.65. If you don’t, send it 
back—it will cost you nothing 

FREDERICK C. MATHEWS COMPANY 
P. O. Box 834 E Detroit, Mich. 


SAUERS 

THE NATIONAL EXTRACT 

vanilla AND 32 OTHER FLAVORS 

SAl T ER’S High-Quality Extracts makesCakes, 
Pies, Desserts more tasty, rich and dainty! 
A trial will convince you. At your grocer. 
Seventeen Highest 



Largest Selling Brand in the U.S. 
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No. 397-*-Made-up Apron—% l.'OO 

GIFTS THAT ARE USEFUL 

are doubly appreciated when they also 
appeal to our sense of the beautiful. 
Think too what finer sentiment they 
carry when your own hands add the 
dainty touches of embroidery, as in 


©ujtfiit 


where the articles come to you com¬ 
pletely made of the better quality ma¬ 
terials, the finest workmanship and 
stamped for embroidery. Even if you 
do not embroider the simplified direc¬ 
tions tell you how; and sufficient floss 
is included to complete the embroidery. 

Articles you can beautify in a few 
spare hours for your family and friends. 

Send for Illustrated Circular 


SEND FOR DIRECTIONS 

We will mail them with illustrations of 
three handsome neck scarfs, suitable 
for men or women. Exquisite for gifts, 
new stitches, simple to make. Very 
beautiful, yet inexpensive crocheted with 




ATERTWI 


AM ARTIFICIAL SILK 

A smooth, even twist of unusual beauty, 
made in fashionable colors, and dyed 
with dependable, superior quality dyes. 
CROCHET BOOK No. 18—15c per Copy 
The latest edition with new designs and 
directions is ready. Send for copy. 


THE NEW 
INITIAL, HOOK 

A 24 page book of 
Initials and Mono¬ 
grams (Yi inch to 
6 inch) for ITot 
Iron Transfer. 
Order the initial 
you wish. There 
is a separate book 
for every letter in 
the alphabet. 

Price 15c. 
Send Eor Copy— 


H;E-yEgtMN;CO NEW YORK 



OTHER VIEWS ARE S El OWN ON FIGURES 

ON PAGE 24 






3393 - 3384 


3428 



3360—10877— Fashion adds the graceful 
slashed sleeve to a dress already made dis¬ 
tinctive by a handkerchief tunic. This one- 
piece, slip-over dress with its long body and 
picot finish is very new. The use of the 
handkerchief tunic and blouse body lining is 
optional. The unusual embroidery design is 
worked in a combination of applique, out¬ 
line or chain-stitch, and beading or French 
knots. It is very easily done. Use in 
one color or in two shades of the same 
color silk-crepe, fabrics such as crepe Maro- 
cain, or crepe Canton, or crepe de Chine, 
Georgette, Canton wool; or in one color or 
with dull and lustrous silks, crepe-back 
satin, crepe meteor or charmeuse. 

A 36 bust requires Sjg yards of crepe 
meteor 40 inches wide. Lower edge meas¬ 
ures 50 inches. 

This dress is good for ladies 32 to 44 bust; 
it is also good for misses. 


3362 10795— Grace and dignity are assured 

a frock when a back drapery appears in soft 
folds on one side. The one-piece, skirt is 
sewed at a low line to the waist, which could 
be made with a blouse body lining. This is a 
slip-over model. The effective embroidery 
design is worked in braiding, couching, chain- 
stitch or outline. Use in one or two colors 
silk-crepe fabrics such as crepe Marocain, 
Canton crepe, or crepe de Chine, crepe 
meteor, Canton wool, charmeuse, crepe-back 
satin; or use alone or with body of silk crepe, 
serge, twills, tricotine, gabardine, velvet or 
satin; combine a body of burnt orange or tan 
with a brown skirt, terra-cotta or gray with 
dark blue; gray, white, or rust with black. 

A 36 size requires 3N yards of Canton 
crepe 40 inches wide, and 1 yard of material 
40 inches wide to face drapery. Lower edge 
54 inches. 

This dress is pretty for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 


3371— It is no wonder that the one-piece 
dress continues to be fashionable when it can 
be made into this slip-over frock with soft 
fulness in the body but a slender silhouette. 
The fulness at the armhole and loose, narrow 
panels are very attractive. Both the Floren¬ 
tine neck and wide sleeve are new. This 
dress can have a blouse body lining. For the 
frock as illustrated or with long, close-fitting 
sleeves and with a higher neck and flat collar 
use silk crepe fabrics, crepe de Chine, crepe 
meteor, crepe back satin, charmeuse, taffeta, 
Georgette or Canton wool, or use satin or 
velvet with plaited panels of Canton crepe or 
Georgette. When made without sleeves use 
wool jersey. 

A 36 bust requires 3}4> yards of Canton 
crepe 40 inches wide and 6 yards of novelty 
braid. Lower edge 53 inches. 

This dress is lovely for ladies 32 to 44 bust; 
it is also nice for misses. 


3393 Paris gives us in this one-piece dress 
the popular long lines by means of a deep 
armhole and lace panels breaking the even 
hemline. It is a slip-over gown made 
both fashionable and comfortable with wide 
shoulders and the Jenny sleeve. Without 
the panels the dress is attractively simple. 
It could have a blouse body lining and 
the making of the dress is easy. Use in two 
colors silk crepe fabrics, crepe de Chine; or 
velvet or satin with Georgette, silk-crepe 
fabrics or chiffon or crepe meteor with Geor¬ 
gette; or silk crepe fabrics, crepe de Chine; or 
serge, velvet or duvetyn alone or with 
sleeves of silk crepe. 

A 36 bust requires -Es yards of Canton 
crepe 40 inches wide with piecing back and 
1 y s yard of all-over lace 40 inches wide. 
Lower edge 53 inches. 

This dress is smart for ladies 32 to 40 bust; 
it is also nice for misses. 


3384—3428—10748— With deep scallops, 
wide sleeves and becoming length of line 
comes this long, tunic blouse to be worn over 
a suitable slip. There are some very attrac¬ 
tive versions of this dress with shorter sleeves, 
the same boat-shaped neck but with a 
straight lower edge on the tunic. This is an 
easily made dress. There is a very appro¬ 
priate trimming design. It can be worked in 
braiding, outline stitch, couching or chain- 
stitch. Use Canton crepe, crepe de Chine, 
Georgette, chiffon cloth, silk voile, crepe 
meteor, crepe satin or chiffon velvet. 

A 36 bust requires 3Js yards of crepe de 
Chine 40 inches wide and '!}/% yards of crepe 
de Chine 40 inches wide for the slip. Lower 
edge of slip 52 inches. 

This tunic blouse 3384 is becoming to ladies 
32 to 44 bust; it is also nice for misses. The 
slip 3428 is good for ladies 32 to 44 bust. 


3444—10922— Turning around will have a 
new significance if you can show a short, full 
cape on the back of your one-piece dress. 
This is a detachable cape and underneath it 
is a becoming yoke which continues in an 
interesting outline on the front of the dress. 
Beginning at the yoke there is a group of 
plaits which emphasize the straightness of 
the silhouette. An attractive embroidery 
design can trim the sleeve and skirt of the 
dress. It is worked in soutache or Her¬ 
cules braid in one-half or three-quarter 
inch width; or in outline, couching or chain- 
stitch. Use serge, wool crepe; or crepe 
meteor, crepe de Chine or silk crepes. Lower 
edge 1 J4 yard. 

A 36 bust requires 3]4 yards of serge 54 
inches wide. 

This dress is smart for ladies 32 to 44 
bust; it is also nice for misses. 



That Makes the Skirt 

To preserve the original lines of your cos¬ 
tume, select a dress belting that will stand 
up in wear. On it largely depends the per¬ 
manent appearance of your skirt or dress. 


GIRDELINT 

Peg. US. Pat.Off. 1912. JL 1 

BONED BELTING 

because of its suppleness is easy to apply, 
either by hand or sewing machine. Being 
boned with Featherbone it does not curl 
over or lose its shape. It is washable. It 
is durable. And always satisfactory. 

Free on Request —A new booklet, “Style 
Hints for Home Dressmaking,” full of in¬ 
formation on the newest styles and how 
to secure the best effects in dresses, suits, 
and skirts. Send for your 
copy today. 



G^feyN’eow) 

v » 


“QIRDELIN” means Belting Boned with. "Feather- 
bone"—and Featherbone means ‘‘Warren’s’’ 



Three Oaks, Michigan 


New York, 44 E. 23rd Chicago, 332 S. Michigan 
San Francisco, 50 Sansome St. 


& 


$ 




Free to Writers! 

A WONDERFUL BOOK—read about it I 
jT\. Tells how easily Stories and Plays are con¬ 
ceived, written, perfected, sold. How many 
who don’t DREAM they can write, suddenly 
find it out. How the Scenario Kings and the 
Story Queens live and work. How bright men 
and women, without any special experience, 
learn to their own amazement that their sim¬ 
plest Ideas may furnish brilliant plots for Plays 
and Stories. How one’s own Imagination may 
provide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that 
bring Happy Success and Handsome Casli 
Royalties. How new writers get their names 
into print. How to tell if you ARE a wruer. 
How to develop your “story fancy,’’ weave 
clever word-pictures and unique, thnihng, 
realistic plots. How your friends may lie your worst jm'ges- 
to avoid discouragement and the pitfalls of Failure. How tomn. 
This surprising book is absolutely free. No charge. No obliga¬ 
tion. Your copy is waiting for you. Write for it wow. JustadJress 

AUTHORS’ PRESS, Depl. 96, AUBURN, NEW YORK 


Destroys ^ 
Superfluous / / 
Hair*Roots ,rs °. FF ,rs ° uT 

“ZIP is indeed the 

only actual hair : >A\ 

destroyer.” Kfc, t 

Faithfully, K yf\ % 

(^Margaret Irving 

Rapid, harmless, pain- 1 

less, fragrant. Praised Y 

as the only effectual Ufjjigf' 
remedy for perman- MK i |||\ 
ently destroying hair IX 
and roots. 

,1 T YOUR DEALER or % W' uA/i 

direct by mail. Write LBpt ■ O,/ ~y 
for FREE Illustrated " 

Book: “A Talk on . Z, 

Superfluous Hair.” Or 

f al1 ® ppjniSnN ^ SPECIALIST 
have FREE DEMON- Dept , 2 562 Fifth Ave. 

STRATION. Avoid Ent. on 46 St. (Miller Bldg.) 
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Snaps 



None Better at Any Price 


TO assure the success of your 
proudest “creations”—use good, 
reliable rust-proof Woolco Snaps, 
with the sure-action grip and repu¬ 
tation for long-lived service. The 
5c economy price is standard at 
Wool worth stores everywhere. 
Keep a reserve supply in your 
sewing basket. 


Seven Sizes—for all weight fabrics 
In black and bright nickel 





I* 
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A/t/ 'Exclusively at 

F.W WOOLWORTH CO. 

Stores 



3402 


3367 



3428 3443 
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3236 2855 



| 3295 2901 


3353 



A sure-tO'be-appreciated 

CHRISTMAS GIFT-a box of 


HAIR NETS 


This year give practical gifts—gifts that your friends 
can use and will be delighted to receive. 


A dozen Imported Hair Nets tied with a 

dainty ribbon and packed in an attractive box 
makes an unusual gift that any girl or woman 
would be happy to have. 

Hair Nets are an absolute necessity — 
made of finest quality human hair — so fine, so deli¬ 
cate, so pliable. Unusually large they fit all styles 
of coiffures. They outwear three ordinary nets be¬ 
cause they are made of long, unbroken strands 
of hair — remarkably free from knots. Cheap 
hair nets are made from short strands of 
hair knotted together. Each knot is a 
FREE breaking point. 

tffennZEfff) VEL-VA-DAB 

SencUhe coupon with two empty _ M 

envelopes and 6c in stamps M Co., Inc., Oept. D. 

for a 3-inch jfifnnZvffi Vel-Va-Dab S 222 Fourth Ave - N - Y - C. 

Powder Puif, made of “Vel-Va,” an m Please send me the wonderful new Vel-Va- 
exquisitely delicate material which m according to your offer, 
holds the powder better than any I . T 
other. You will also receive " Artis- m ame ' 
tic French Coiffures” by Cluzelle. M Address 
Be sure to try all these new ways .of B 
dressing your hair and find the one H Dealer’s Name, 
most becoming to you. 



STILL THE FAVORITE ON SALE EVERYWHERE 


High Scho ol Cour se 
in 2 Years nmamaa 


. ScIkjoI Course at home in- 

S1 j °l ^wo vt : ars - Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Oept. H-9123 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. CHICAGO 


Everything About 
Cuticura Soap 
Suggests Efficiency 

Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. For samples 
address iCutieuraLaboratories, Dept. D,Malden, Mass. 
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California's 
Gift of comfort 

You’ll enjoy anew sense of relaxation and sooth¬ 
ing comfort when you wear COSYTOES. These 
elegant house slippers are made from the cele¬ 
brated sun-bleached all-wool felt-an exclusive 
California product. Gracefully fashioned by 
master Designers. Dealers thruout America 
are now showing an irresistible Christmas 
assortment. All colors and styles. Demand 
Cosy Toes by name and look for the trade mark. 


—for Ladies 
$1.75 to $4.50 


—for Men 
$1.75 to $5.00 


—for Children 
$1.50 to $3.00 


STANDARD FELT COMPANY 
West Alhambra, California 


Nfav York 
775 /•. 23rd St. 


Chicago 
404 So. Wells S'. 


San Francisco 
417 Market St. 


CosyToes feltwear 



Natures traditional adormrzereb 
for the beautiful woman. And 
nature has embodied in fur a. 

H certain distinctiveness, dignity 
and -uet primeval charm that 
no other material can interpret 
@ Trust -your fur problems to a firm 
o of international standing, a 
ft conservative organization of 
faithful craftsmen old in the 
ability to meet -your most 
exacting needs. 



>ft 


1855 

Our Fur Book - Women will revel 
in the display of sumptuous coats 
and exQuisite furbelows shown 
S in our new seasonal catalog. This 
ft unioue book is an epitome of 
^ wisdom garnered in sixty odd 
years of experience and 13 a 
mine of general information 
about furs as-well. 

d We are anxious to place this book of' ours in appreciative hands and ask ^ 
■you to put ten cents with your letter as a slight assurance of your interest £ 

IF WE HAVE NO DEALER IN YOUR TOWN, WE WILL SELL DIRECT 



ft 


IF WE riMVt INU DtALtK » IN Y l-M-f r\ iunn } 

E. ALBRECHT £ SON Depth 2, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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c R^emores Hair 

Immediately—safely 

O NLY a chemist should mix 
a depilatory, then it is sure 
to be safe. Unlike pastes and 
powders which must be mixed by the 
user, DeMiracle is a liquid just the 
right strength for instant use. It 
never deteriorates. DeMiracle is more 
economical because there is no waste. 
It is the quickest, most cleanly and 
simple to apply. 

To devitalize hair you must use 
DeMiracle. Being a liquid it permits 
absorption. T herefore it is totally dif¬ 
ferent. It attacks hair under the skin 
as well as on the skin which is the only 
common-sense way to remove it from 
face, neck, arms, underarms or limbs. 

Only the original sanitary liquid 
DeMiracle has a money-back guaran¬ 
tee in each package. 

Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 

At all toilet counters, or direct from us, 
in plain 'wrapper, on receipt of 63c. 
$1.04 or $2.08, which includes war tax. 



ARE ON _ 


Dyed Her Wrap 
Skirt, Sweater 
and Draperies 


Each package of “Diamond Dyes’’ con¬ 
tains directions so simple that any woman 
can dye or tint faded, shabby skirts, 
dresses, waists, coats, sweaters, stockings, 
hangings, draperies, everything like new. 
buy “Diamond Dyes’’—no other kind- 
then perfect home dyeing is guaranteed, 
even if you have never dyed before. Tell 
your druggist whether the material you 
wish to dye is wool or silk, or whether 
it is linen, cotton, or mixed goods. 
Diamond Dyes never streak, fade, or run. 

Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 



Bring Out the 



cgT-CIoE-no^ ilc> Qc^H( 


r-TTo^ 


3413 


3386 


3377 


Beneath lhat soiled, dis¬ 
colored, faded or aged com- 
plexionisonefairtolookupon. A 

Mercolized Wax* 

gradually, gently absorbs the 
devitalized surface skin, reveal¬ 
ing the young, fresh, beautiful skm 
underneath. Used by refined women 
who prefer complexion of true natu¬ 
ralness. Have you tried it? 

Mercolized Wax ( beaittijier ) . . 95c 
Powdered Saxolite (for -wrinkles) 75c 
Phelactin e (hair remover) ... Si 
Powdered Tarkroot < face rester) $1 

Dearborn Supply Co., 5 N. La Salle St., Chicago Counters 
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FLEURdeLIS 

Handmade 

BLOUSES 

* A NOT HER step in advance 
of fashion is the new 
Fleur de Lis Blouses now being 
shown. 

To the charm of their Paris 
design is added that elegance, 
distinction and chic possible 
only in a blouse in which every 
stitch is made by hand. 

Sold in all the better shops. 
Moderately priced from $5 up. 

To be sure that it is really a 
hand-made blouse look for 
and insist upon this label. 



Restore 

Those 

Silver 

Threads 



These disfiguring gray streaks which 
make you look a hundred years old ■—- 
comb them away with Mary T. Goldman’s 
Hair Color Restorer. Mail coupon for free 
trial bottle and test on single lock. This 
proves it. 

No danger of streaking or discolora¬ 
tion—nothing to wash or rub off. Leaves 
your hair soft, fluffy, lovely to curl and 
dress. Restoration complete in 4 to 8 
days, whether your gray hairs are many 
or few. 

Fill out coupon carefully—enclose lock 
if possible. Trial bottle and application 
comb come by return mail. Full sized 
oottle at your druggist or direct from us. 
Don’t risk ruining your hair with cheap 
substitutes. 

viaryT. Goldman, 847 Goldman Bldg., St,Paul, Minn. 

Mary T. Goldman, 847 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

Please send me your FREE trial bottle of Mary T. 

1 loldman’s Hair Color Restorer with special comb. I ar,i 
not obligated in any way by accepting this free offer. 

The natural color of my hairis black _ jet black... 

dark brown_medium brown_light brown _ 

Tame 




amr ST COLLAPSIBLE 

Xfzt/ieme 

DRESS FORM 
INTO YOUR HOME 


MAKES DRESSMAKING EASY 

As necessary lor titling as ( lie sewing ma¬ 
chine tor seivvng. Perfect fitting dresses 
easily anti quickly reproduced; makes 
dressmaking a pleasure and satisfaction. 

DUPLICATES YOUR EXACT FIGURE 

By turning three wheels at top it quickly 
and independently adjusts Neck, Shoul¬ 
ders, bust. Waist, Mips and Skirt to 
exactly reproduce any woman’s style, 
size or figure. 

-EASY PAYMENT TERMS- 

Remit $3 and we will send you our guaran¬ 
teed AoineCollapsible, Adjustable 1'orni. Pay 
the balance of $12 at the rate of$3amonlb. 
Ten Days’ Trial. If unsatisfactory, re- 
nirn form and we’ll gladly refund your $3 


ORDER AN “ACME” FORM TODAY 

2 r for T REE illustrated 

CATALOG with detailed information 

ACME SALES COMPANY, Dept. K 
380 Throop Avenue, Brooklyn N. Y 


1 r cd Cat a log and /Kasy-Pay me rif;'^Terttis' ’ 


OTHER VIEWS ARE SHOWN 

ON PAGE 25 




ON FIGURES 



3349 



3353 —Paris leans to more brilliant colors— 
jade green, mimosa yellow, cardinal red, 
etc. for its crepe silks. The charm of falling 
petals is always irresistible, and on the skirt of 
this very fashionable dress they are no excep¬ 
tion. To the simple waist of this slip-over 
frock the designer has added at a low line the 
new petal skirt. Picot edging on the petals, 
girdle and blouse is the correct French finish. 
The waist has a gusset under the arm and a 
section on the shoulder which may be omitted 
if one likes. The dress is worn with a two- 
piece slip and is made of silk-crepe fabrics, 
crepe de Chine, crepe meteor, crepe-back 
satin or taffeta; for the foundation skirt use 
chiffon, lining China silk or silk mull. 

A 36 bust requires 334 yards of Canton 
crepe 40 inches wide, and 134 yard of ma¬ 
terial 36 or 40 inches wide. Lower edge of 
foundation skirt 45 inches. 

This dress is good for ladies 32 to 40 bust. 


3349 —Even draperies keep to lines of the 
utmost simplicity, and the French choose 
the one-piece dress on which to make their 
appearance. The long, graceful draperies 
form a back collar which is new, and hang 
below the hem, giving the fashionable long, 
broken line. The round, collarless neck is 
correct for this type of dress. The dress 
may have a blouse body lining. Picot 
edge and a slender girdle are the only fin¬ 
ishing. Use materials that drape softly, such 
as silk-crepe fabrics, crepe de Chine, crepe 
meteor, crepe-back satin or Canton wool; 
without the draperies use charmeuse, satin, 
taffeta; or tricotine, gabardine, serge; or any 
of the materials suggested for the dress with 
draperies. 

A 36 bust requires 334 yards of Canton 
crepe 40 inches wide. Lower edge 5534 inches. 

This dress is smart for ladies 32 to 42 bust; 
it is also nice for misses. 


3421 — Youth itself is in the combination of 
the new flat collar, Russian closing and flared 
sleeve on a one-piece dress. Simplicity and 
smartness of line make this frock particu¬ 
larly interesting. The armhole is made in 
easy-fitting French fashion, and the dress 
could be made with a blouse body lining. 
One can, if one likes, have a higher collar and 
long, close-fitting sleeve. For trimming a 
very attractive design may be used on the 
waist and skirt of the dress. Work it in a 
combination of satin or one stitch, or outline 
embroidery. Use serge, tricotine, twills, 
checks, heavy silk crepe, satin or velvet. This 
is one of the so-called coat dresses and is made 
in street colors black, navy blue, beige, etc. 

A 36 bust requires 334 yards of velvet 40 
inches wide and 34 yard of Canton crepe 40 
inches wide. Lower edge measures 54 inches. 

This dress is smart for ladies 32 to 44 bust; 
it is also nice for misses. 


3375—The straight tunic, especially when 
trimmed with a Lanvin lattice banding of 
cords has a fresh look. It is sewed to the 
body of this slip-over frock with the drop 
skirt and at the low line. The dress may 
have a blouse body lining made in camisole 
effect. Use silk-crepe fabrics, crepe de 
Chine; or soft satin, taffeta or chiffon velvet; 
or soft serge, wool crepe, tricotine or gabar¬ 
dine; or combine Canton crepe with a skirt 
and collar of velvet or duvetyn; combine 
satin with serge, gabardine or tricotine; com¬ 
bine Georgette or chiffon cloth with a drop 
skirt and camisole lining of crepe de Chine 
or satin. 

A 36 bust requires 3 yards of Georgette 
crepe 40 inches wide and 234 yards of char¬ 
meuse 40 inches wide for camisole and drop 
skirt. Lower edge 54 inches. 

This dress is suitable for ladies 32 to 44 
bust; it is also nice for misses. 


3370—2855—The Parisienne presents a one- 
piece frock aptly designed for the fashion¬ 
able use of contrasting colors. One gets the 
present lower waistline from a draped sur¬ 
plice waist worn over the straight skirt with 
loose panels. A very smart touch is the 
monkey fur trimm ng. The waist can be 
made with or without a blouse body lining 
made in camisole effect, and can be made 
separately if desired. The skirt may also be 
made separately and may have an outside 
skirt for lace. Use crepe de Chine, crepe 
meteor, taffeta, satin, Georgette, etc. 

The waist, 3370, for a 36 bust and the 
skirt, 2855, for a 38 hip requires 334 yards 
of silk crepe 40 inches wide, and 2J4 yards 
of material 40 inches wide. Lower edge of 
skirt 49 inches; outer skirt 54 inches. 

The waist, 3370, is becoming to ladies 32 
to 50 bust; the skirt, 2855, is becoming to 
ladies 35 to 4734 hip. 


3398—Paris begins a dainty slip-over frock 
with a waist of studied simplicity and then 
waywardly adds the new handkerchief tunic 
with the uneven hem line of its points. 
Even with the tunic the dress keeps the fash¬ 
ionable straight silhouette. The round neck 
and kimono sleeve are the mode of to-day. 
To the long body at a low line is joined the 
pointed tunic and drop skirt. The graceful, 
bloused waist has a long body lining which 
may be made in camisole effect. The shorter 
sleeve is still used a great deal. Make the 
dress of materials that drape softly, such 
as silk-crepe fabrics, crepe de Chine, crepe 
meteor, crepe-back satin, Georgette or silk 
voile. 

A 36 bust requires 434 yards of Morocain 
crepe 40 inches wide, and 134 yard of ma¬ 
terial 32 inches wide. Lower edge 54 inches. 

This dress is becoming to ladies 32 to 42 
bust. 



DOVE 


binder^ 

_ . _ garments 

\^peautijul, well-made, lingerie 


Lingerie 

of Parisian Charm 

Fine Cottons, New Silks and 

Hand-made Under-garments 

IN THOUSANDS of 
JL stores all over the 
United States, you may 
buy “Dove” Under-gar¬ 
ments of Parisian nicety 
of style and the depend¬ 
able wearing qualities 
famous for fifty years, 
today at little more than 
half last year’s prices. 

Sheer cottons — fine, 
new silks — novelty 
cloths, all in the newest 
styles. Trimmed with 
embroideries in which 
St. Gall excels all its cen¬ 
turies of fame, laces such 
as Calais never before 
equalled, or designs of 
fancy stitchings. Night 
Gowns, Pajamas, Envel¬ 
ope Chemises, Bloomers, 
Camisoles and Under¬ 
skirts, all bearing the 
“Dove” label which is 
your assurance of good 
material, correct and 
original styles, ample 
sizes, and painstaking 
care in the making of 
every garment at every 
price. “Dove” Under¬ 
garments are ideal for 
Christmas gifts, trous¬ 
seaux and every-day wear. 

We cannot fill mail orders. 

In nearly every town there are 
one or more stores offering 
“Dove” Under-garments. We 
will gladly tell you the name 
of the one nearest you. 

D. E. SICHER &c CO., Inc. 

45-55 West 21st St., New York, N. Y. 

“World’s Largest Makers of Lingerie” 


DOVE ... „ 
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Progress and Service 

A nickel a week 


That is all that the average family which buys only 
Swift & Company meats pays as profit to the company. 

It is the company’s share, on the average, for its services 
in transforming live animals into meat near producing 
centers; refrigerating and transporting the meat to the 
centers of consumption; and in most cases placing it in 
the hands of the retailers. 

What woman minds spending five cents for anything 
that makes life fuller, richer, easier! 

Without such a service present-day society would be 
in difficulties over its meat supply. It would have to get 
along with less and would have to pay more for it. The 
housekeeper of today would still be keeping a barrel of 
salt pork in the cellar. 

Taking live stock from its widely scattered and distant 
sources and turning it into meat, Swift & Company 
carries it by a vast, efficient and economical system of 
distribution to cities, towns and villages, often remote 
from centers of production, so that every woman every 
day may obtain from her dealer any meat that suits her 
fancy or meets her need. 

The profit derived by Swift & Company from this service 
costs the average American family only a nickel a week, 
according to government figures on meat consumption. 
This is too small a sum to be visible in the family meat bill. 

Do you know of any other necessity the quality and 
supply of which can be insured so cheaply? 

Swift & Company, U. S. A. 

Founded 1868 

A nation-wide organization owned by more than 40,000 shareholders 



THERE ARE GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS THAT ARE EASILY MADE 
WELL RECEIVED AND FASCINATING IN THE MAKING 


Descriptions of illustrations shown on page 38 

3154—-Baby wears fashionable scallops or 
bands of trimming on her crepe de Chine 
gift bonnet. Embroidery makes this cap 
very dainty and it is prettiest in white faille 
silk or fine muslin. When made of chin¬ 
chilla, a soft roll of the fur frames the face 
becomingly and brings out the chubby 
charm of the baby. This is an easy cap to 
make. 

3191 — Dainty pajamas of nainsook or long- 
cloth are for the small girl who loves to get 
useful presents at Christmas time. Made in 
flesh color or any of the pale shades of cotton 
crepe, they are particularly attractive. 
Outing flannel and flannelet may also be 
used. Lace and ribbons are the most 
effective trimming. 

8568 — In three lengths comes this shawl hood 
for an acceptable gift for the baby. In light 
pink or blue cashmere this hood would be 
pretty. A big bow under the chin vies with 
a little one on th > top of the hood for smart¬ 
ness. A trimming for the edge could be 
worked in embroidery in a contrasting shade. 

5328—To keep out Jack Frost is this holiday 
present of an eider-down or blanket bag in 
which children and babies may sleep or ride. 
Light shades of pink or blue would be satis¬ 
factory for this bag or white if it is for a very 
small baby. The hood and close fastening 
at the neckimake it warm and “comfy." It is 
easily made. 

2784—A kimono wrapper made of flannel t 
for the tiny baby or small girl is a useful 
Christmas offering. Also cashmere, alba¬ 
tross or French flannel in the pale shades of 
pink or blue or in a combination of white 
and the pale colors could be used. This 
wrapper in shorter length makes a very 
good looking sack. This is a warm and 
comfortable wrapper, simple in construction. 

8685—A gift of sweat :r, cap, leggings and mit¬ 
tens we have here “to wrap the baby bunting 
in.” In rose or coffee color eider-down or 
corduroy, this set is charming. It is very 
warm and comfortable. This is a very good 
costume for play and at the same time is 
sufficiently well cut to make a smart street 
suit. The small girl or boy will be pleased 
with the pockets. 

2741—Some smart pajamas of outing flannel 
with an almost “sea-going” cut to them will 
delight on Christmas day a young boy or 
man. In light shades of wash silks these 
pajamas are very effective. The shaped 
trimming band is unusual and good looking. 
These are easy fitting, practical pajamas, and 
at the same time have a great deal of style 
to them. 

3306—Christmas will really be Christmas if 
the small daughter gets a “comfy” eider¬ 
down bathrobe with slippers to match. 
Bright colors of blankets, blanket robing, 
terry cloth, corduroy or flannel are good for 
this bathrobe. The round neck and slightly 
flared sleeve are new touches. Children 
like this style of robe and are especially 
delighted with the pockets. 

3390—An outing shirt of madras makes a 
satisfactory gift for the man or boy. Striped 
cotton or silk shirtings in desirable colors 
make a very attractive shirt. Percale, 
China silk, light-weight cotton cheviot or 
flannel; or pongee, silk broadcloth or crepe 
de Chine are also suitable. This is an easily 
made shirt and one that is fashionable. 

6486—One in which the man or youth may 
smoke his Christmas cigars or cigarettes, is 
this velveteen jacket trimmed with satin. 
Browns or blues with trimming of the same 
shade are particularly smart. The com¬ 
bination of maroon velveteen and gray satin 
is unusually effective. Although very well 
cut and in good style, this jacket is simple in 
construction. 

3356 — Very much appreciated will be the 
gift of a bathrobe of blankets or toweling 
with slippers to match for the man or boy 
who likes trim accessories. In eider-down, 
flannel or flannelet this bathrobe is good 
looking. Bright colored borders are very 
smart for this type of robe. 


Descriptions of illustrations shown on page 39 

3066—Even the simplest of frocks puts up a 
good front with the aid of this gift vestee.and 
collar. Eyelet embroidery, dimity or liner 
are most lovely in effect, and then there is 
check gingham that has become such 
favorite. The gingham comes in quaint ! 
pinks, lavenders and blues and the eyelet 
embroidery is very rich in a cream color. 

3383 — Drawn-work on a French set of 
chemise and drawers of mauve, flesh pink 
pale blue or yellow cotton voile is sure of it- 
welcome as a delightful gift. Handkerchie , 
linen is another happy thought and silk crept 
is very pretty but it is rather difficult when ■ 
it comes to pulling the threads. 

4217 — When she receives this dress, will she ' 
knit for industriousness’ sake or for the sake I 
of exhibiting the pretty apron of dotted { 
swiss? We suspect the apron but we make j 
no accusations. One usually prefers white I 
for their prettiest work-aprons and touches I 
of color can be added by hand-work or by l 
tiny ribbon bows. 

2871 — When a camisole peeks through a [ 
filmy, dainty blouse it needs must be ver\ | 
particular about its appearance. This most 
lovely gift can be made of crepe de Chine, 
wash satin or Georgette. There is a chano 
for an embroidered touch that is best sc 
off with orchid, flesh or pale blue for a back 
ground. 

2040 — There is a cap, lacy and frilly an< 
beribboned, that acts in a most astoundin' ; 
way when it gets to the ears. Lovely ant 
fascinating for a gift is this cap when made oi 
all-over lace and ribbon. The ribbon ii 
some delicate shade adds tone to the riches 
of laces and sometimes blue or pink Frencl 
flowers are needed. 

2485 — Japan and all the mystery of Japan i 
wrapped up in this delightful kimono 
Made of China silk this is a very desirabl 
gift. Cottoln crepe, crepe de Chine or am 
of the luxuriously colored Oriental silks ar 
lovely, too. There is a chance here for 
elaborate gold embroidery on a kimono o 
the blackest black. 

3166 — These are pajamas, carefully dir 1 
guised by fluffy bows, but nevertheles j 
pajamas and very bewitching ones, too, tha I 
even Santa Claus will approve of as a gift I 
They are pretty made of crepe de Chine J9 
wash satin or Georgette. Or in a mor# 
practical mood, one might choose natura!|j 
colored pongee or even flannel, striped lik fl 
a candy stick. 

3051 — Collars! Does one ever have to(B 
many when every frock and sweater is coni 
stantly demanding a fresh bit of lace or frill #, 
Very acceptable gift collars can be made o« 
lace, organdy or pique. Cream and whit 11 
are the most favored for collars of this type!) 
for One expects to wash and wash them. 

3304—The only excuse one has for coverin I 
up pajamas like these is the pride that coni' 1 
with the thoughtful gift of a wooly bathrob#| 
cf eider down or blanket robing. Flannel I 
terry cloth or corduroy are also nice and venB 
warm and there is a pair of slippers to go wit# 
it if you want to make them. 

3098 — If at Christmas time you came inti , 
possession of a chintz apron that hides i t j 
usefulness behind a flowery front and a hugl 9 
and perky bow you would be happy, to<B 
Bright, gayly colored chintz with large ai j 
small flowers makes something very out J 
the ordinary of this apron. 

2930 — One can not put on too many friljM 
when it comes to a crepe de Chine or Geo j 
gette slip that is perhaps looking forward ) 
being given to some one who will allow it f! 
peep out from under some dainty fr«' H 
Flesh pink, orchid or pale blue are beautii ) I 
in combination with lace of an ivory tint. . 

3192 — Bloomers have become very desirab f 
and these are so completely irresistible as jj 
make a perfect gift. They are lovely (I 
crepe de Chine or silk jersey. Long bloom. Id 
of this type are worn with tailored frock? II 
suits and such shades as black, taupe 0 . i 1 
shade to match your suit are used. 
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Lorraine 


trade mark 


Single and Double Jdesti 


HAIR NETS 

T 

JLHE strongest, yet the most delicate hair net known to the fas¬ 
tidious woman is the Lorraine Hair Net daintily packed away in 
its protective tissue. 

Two meshes: single, for dress wear; double, for the woman who 
motors, rides, plays golf or wishes a hair net the double strands of 
which insure double strength. 

Lorraine Hair Nets in both single and double mesh are distin¬ 
guished by their quality—yet they are only 10c.! 

A dozen Lorraine Hair Nets would make a most practical and 
acceptable Christmas gift for your friends—or for yourself! 


Sold Exclusively at and Guaranteed by 

F. W. WOOLWORTH CO. Stores 
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HE NEW AMBASSADOR PATTERN is the masterpiece n 
ence of three-quarters of a century in silver craftsmanship 
which to start a new Table Service—-the design which ev 
distinctly beautiful. Absolutely guaranteed; no time limit. 

The Family Plate for Seventy-five . 

Write for folder L-17 , illustrating other patterns, 
to the International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


ears 


£?' Teaspoons 
f f>t. 00 for six 


Set of Six Individual Salad Forks, in Bine Velvet Lined Box, $8.00 


Sugar Stiell, in Blue Velvet Lifted Box. Each, $1.50 






INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO 








































































































